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VOLUME ni 



CHAPTER IL 



THE RECONCILIATION OP MAN TO GOD, OR THE 

APPLICATION OP REDEMPTION THROUGH 

THE WORK OP THE HOLY SPIRIT. 



SBOnOK I.— THE APPLIOATIOir OF GHBIST'S BIDSKFTIOIT 
IK 1X8 PBEPABATIOK. 

(a) In this Section we treat of Election and Calling ; Section Second 
being devoted to the Application of Christ's Redemption in its Actual 
Beginning,— namely, in Union with Christ, Regeneration, Conyendon, and 
Justification ; while Section Third has for its sabject the Ax>plication of 
Christ's Redemption in its Continnation, — namely, in Sanotification and 
Perseverance. 

The arrangement of topics, In the treatment of the reoonoIUatlon of man to Gkxl, is 
taken from Julius MUUer, Proof-teztB, 86. ** Bevelation to us aims to brinflr about reve- 
lation in us. In any being absolutely perfect* God's intercourse with us by /aeulty, 
and by direct teciching, would absolutely coalesce, and the former be just as much 
God*s voice as the latter" ( Button, BBsays). 

( & ) In treating Election and Calling as applications of Christ's redemp- 
tion, we imply that they are, in Qod's decree, logically sabseqnent to thai 
redemption. In this we hold the Snblapsarian view, as distingoished from 
theSnpralapsarianism of Beza and other hyper-Calvinists, which regarded 
the decree of individual salvation as preceding, in the order of thought, the 
decree to permit the FalL In this latter scheme, the order of decrees is 
as follows : 1. the decree to save certain, and to reprobate others ; 2. the 
decree to create both those who are to be saved and those who are to be 
reprobated ; 8. the decree to permit both the former and the latter to fall ; 
i. the decree to provide salvation only for the former, that is, for the elect 

Richards, Theology, 8(B-807, shows that Oalvin, whfle in his early work, the Institutes, 
be avoided definite statements of his position with regard to the extent of the atone- 
ment, yet in his latter works, the Commentaries, acceded to the theory of universal 
atonement. Supralapsarianism is therefore hyper-Cklvinistlc, rather than Oalvinistto. 
Snblapsarianism was adopted by the Synod of Dort ( 1618, 1619 ). By Supralapsarlan is 
meant that form of doctrine which holds the decree of indiyldual salvation as preceding 
the decree to permit the FsU; Snblapsarian designates that form of doctrine which 
holds that the decree of individual salvation is subsequent to the decree to pennlt the 

m 



778 BOTBBIOLOGT, OB THE DOOTBINE OF SALVATIOK. 

The proflrmB In Oalvln's thought may be aeen by comparlDff some of hJs earlier with 
his later utteranoes. iDstltutea, 2 : 23 : 6 — ** I say, with Augrustlne, that the Lord created 
those who, as he certainly f orelmew, were to ato to destruotioii, and he did so because 
he so willed." But even then In the Institutes, 8 : 23 : 8, he af&rms that ** the perdition 
of the wicked depends upon the divine predestination in such a manner that the cause 
and matter of It are found In themselves. Man fiills by the appointment of divine 
providence, but he ftdls by his own fault." Gk)d*s blinding, hardening, turning the sinner 
he describes as the consequence of the divine deaertUm, not the divine causation. The 
relation of God to the origin of sin is not efficient, but permissive. In later days Calvin 
wrote In his Commentary on 1 John 2 : 2— "lie iitba propikiatiaB fir our aiBi; and not fir oon onlj, but 
•IM fcr tba vbols vorid "— as follows : ** Christ suffered for the sins of the whole world, and 
in the goodness of God is offered unto aU men without distinction. Us blood being shed 
not for a part of the world only, but for the whole human race ; for although In the 
world nothing is found worthy of the favor of God, yet he holds out the propitiation to 
the whole world, since without exception he summons all to the fUth of Christ, which 
is nothing else than the door unto hope." 

Although other passages, such as Institutes, 8 : 21 : 5, and 8 : 28 : 1, assert the harsher 
view, we must give Calvin credit for modifying his doctrine with maturer reflection 
and advancing years. Much that is called Calvinism would have been repudiated by 
Calvin himself even at the beginning of his career, and is really the exaggeration of his 
teaching by more scholastic and less religious successors. Renan calls Calvin ^* the most 
Christian man of his generation." Dorner describes him as ^* equally great in intellect 
and character, lovely In social life, full of tender sympathy and faithfulness to his 
friends, yielding and forgiving toward personal offences.** The device upon his seal is 
a flaming heart from which Is stretched forth a helping hand. 

Calvin's share in the burning of Servetus must be explained by his mistaken zeal for 
Ck)d's truth and by the universal belief of his time that this truth was to be defended by 
the civil power. The following is the inscription on the expiatory monument which 
European Calvlnlsts raised to Servetus: *' On October 27, 1568, died at the stake at 
Champel, Michael Servetus, of Vllleneuve d'Aragon, bom September 29, 1511. Reverent 
and grateful sons of Calvin, our great Reformer, but condemning an error which was 
that of his age, and steadfastly adhering to liberty of conscience according to the true 
principles of the Reformation and of the gospel, we have erected this expiatory monu- 
ment, on the 27th of October, 1908." 

John DeWltt, in Princeton TheoL Bev., Jan. 1904 : 96 ~ ** Take John Calvin. That 
fruitful conception — more fruitful in church and state than any other conception 
which has held the English speaking world — of the absolute and universal sovereignty 
of the holy God, as a revolt from the oonoeption then prevailing of the sovereignty 
of the human head of an earthly church, was historically the mediator and Instaurator 
of his spiritual oareer." On Calvin's theological position, see Shedd, DognL TheoL, 
1:400, note. 

(o) But ilieSoriptareB teach that men aasimiers, and not men irrespec- 
tive of their sins, are the objects of Gbd's saving grace in Christ ( John 15 : 
9 ; Bom. 11 : 5, 7 ; Eph. 1 : 4rS ; 1 Pet. 1:2). Condemnation, moreover, 
is an act, not of sovereignty, bnt of justice, and is grounded in the guilt of 
the condemned (Bom. 2 : 6-11 ; 2 Thess. 1 : 5-10). The true order of the 
decrees is therefore as follows : 1. the decree to create ; 2. the decree to 
permit the Fall; 8. the decree to provide a salvation in Christ sufficient for 
the needs of all ; 4. the decree to secure the actual acceptance of this sal- 
yation on the part of some, — or, in other words, the decree of Election* 

That saving grace presupposes the Fall, and that men as sinners are the objects of it, 
appears from John 15 : 19 — "Xfy* vmof the vwld, tha vwld voold lore jti own: bat boouiM jo m not of tho 
vwld, bnt I ohoMToaoat of tho vorid, ttorabrotho vorU hateth jon"; Bom. 11 : S-7— "Iron m than ftt fhii pnwni 
ttaoalfothaniiiaromBatMeordinf tottoolootioBofgrMO. Bntifitif b/gno^ttUne man of vorks: ottMnriit 
gnaoiinoBflngrMO. Yhalthm? AjavhiohlmolMoktthfiNr, that ho obtdnod not; bat the olootion obtained 1^ 
and tta rail ww hardnad.** I^h. 1 : 4-6— "eran u ha ohoaa na in him baftra tha imndation of tha world, that va 
riumld ba hoi/ and vithaat blamiah bafera him in loTa : haTing ftraordainad oa onto adoption aa aona throofh Joaoi 
Ohrial nntohiiBaali; aaoording to tha good plaaaoxa of hia will, to tha praiaa of tha glory of hia graaa^ which ha tnAj 
bMlowadoBoa in tha Balorad"; 1 Pai 1 : 2 — elect, "aoeording tothe foraknowlodga of God tha Father, in a 
tSia af tha l|iiil^ Ola obadiiBoa and aprinUinc of tha blood of Jmoi : eiaaa to Ton ^ 
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Tbttt oondemnatlon to not an act of soverelgntr, but of jiutloa, appears from lam.t: 
•-9— " vk» vfllnadorto fTO/ auta Moordinf to his voria .... vnth and indiputiai .... upon wnrj mnl «f 
■u tbiA voikia trU ** : S Am 1 : M— ''a rigktoou tUag vith God to iwompoM alietkB 
.... nateiBf nDgMOM tothamtkAtkBinrMtGodaad to tk« tkal obej Ml tk« giaptl of oar Lord Joms: vho 
iliUnftrpaBiihaMit** PaiidcniJar persons are elected, not to have CfaiiBt die for tbem, but 
to have spedal Influences of the Spirit bestowed upon them. 

(d) Those SablapflariaiiB who hold to the Ansehnio view of a limited 
Atonement, make the decrees 3. and 4., jnst mentioned, exchange places, — 
the decree of election thus preceding the decree to provide redemption. 
The Soriptoral reasons for preferring the order here given have been 
already indicated in onr treatment of the extent of the Atonement (pages 
771-778). 

When*8'and *4' thus ohanire places, *8' should be made to read: ^The decree to 
provide in Christ a salvation sufficient for the elect "; and U ' should read : ** The decree 
that a certain number should be saved,~or, in other words, the decree of Election." 
Sublapsarlanism of the first sort may be found in Turretin, loc 4, quaas. 9 ; Cunning- 
ham, Hist. TheoL, 41(M30. A. J. F. Behrends : ^ The divine decree to our last word in 
theology, not our first word. It represents the terminus ad gfuem, not the Urminu8 a quo. 
Whatever comes about in the exercise of human freedom and of divine grace— that 
God has decreed.** Tet we must grsnt that Calvlntom needs to be supplemented by a 
more express statement of God's lOve for the world. Herrick Johnson : ** Across the 
Westminster Confession could Justly be written : ' The Gospel for the elect only.' That 
Confession was written under the absolute dominion of one idea, the doctrine of pre- 
destination. It does not contain one of three truths: Gk)d*s love for a lost world ; 
Christ^ compassion for a lost world, and the gospel universal for a lost world.'* 

L ExjKrnoN. 

Election is that eternal act of God, by which in his sovereign pleasure, 
and on aooonnt of no foreseen merit in them, he chooses certain out of the 
number of sinful men to be the recipients of the special grace of his Spirit, 
and so to be made voluntary partakers of Ghiiot's salvation. 

L Proof of the Doctrine of Election, 

A.^Prom Scripture. 

We here adopt the words of Dr. Hovej : *<The Scriptures forbid us to 
find the reasons for election in the moral action of man before the new 
birth, and refer us merely to the sovereign will and mercy of Qod ; that is, 
they teach the doctrine of personal election." Before advancing to the 
proof of the doctrine itself, we may claim Scriptural warrant for three pre- 
liminary statements (which we also quote from Dr. Hovey), namely : 

First, that ** Qod has a sovereign right to bestow more grace upon one 
subject than upon another, — grace being unmerited favor to sinners. " 

Id. so : IMS — "TlMt ]Ailh&T«fpait ImloM hour, udtkoa kul and* tkoi aqul uto Of . . . . Prisad, I do 
ttMMvnag . . . . IittiMtkwflilformetodovhAtlirillwithBiiMovii?'* Rom. 9:80,21 — "Shall tketluog 
ftratdM7toUBtbiAfonMdik»Wk7didstfhoaiiiakoiMfhiis? Or katknotth«p0tt6rarightomth«olaj,ft«Btke 
mam lump to aako «• port a rmml ntto honor, and aiwlhir onto diihonor ?" 

Secondly, that ** Qod has been pleased to exercise this right in dealing 
with men." 

Pl.i47:S0— "Eohathnokdialtao vithanysatioB; And as &r his ordioaiMei^ they haTi not knova them''. Rom. 
8:1,S— '*▼haladnBt^•th•ahaththeJev? or what is the profit of etrBam0iaio&? Mneh erery vaj : first of all, 
tlMtthey vmintrvtodviththoflnelesofGod"; JohnlStlO— "TedidBotohoQseBe,1)atIflheos 700, and appointed 
jfa,that7tshoddgoaadb6arflrvit'';Asti9:15--'*h0isaflhomT«ndiiBloBs,tobiarnjnaBsbflfimthoe^^ 
Hidklns% andthnhUdmorisneL** 

Thirdly, that *'God hassome other reason than that of saving as many as 
poesible for the smkj in which he distributes his grace." 
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littl:tt-ayreaiidSidon"v«oUteT«npMlai**lf theybadbadthegra^ 
Cboniln and Bethsaida ; Rom. 9 : a^B - " Yka if 6<4. villiif to ih0v Uf viwtfc, Mi to 1^ 
kBtfVB, ndnnd witk an«k longniwiBf nMb oTvnittflCtoduitodMtn^ 
lidkit of hto gl«7 «p« TMMli of iMr^, vikh k0 aim ynpmd uto gkiy ?** 



The Soriptare passages which direoilj or indirectly sapport the doctrine 
of a partioalar election of individual men to salvation may be arranged as 
follows: 

( a ) Direct statements of Qod's purpose to save certain individuals : 

Jesoa speala of Ood'B eleot, as for example in Itfk IS : n-'* thm ihaU k« Mid fatt the M«^ 
and ihaU gaOff togtiher kii ctoet "; lAko i8 : 7 - ' ihaU not God aTii«« Uf daot, thi« dry to ^ 

Aflto 18:48— "u nuj u woarduaed (rcrayfUvoi )toftonud Ufobeliirod"— here Whedon translatea: 
** disposed unto eternal life,*' referring to nani^t^iAtfra in vmo 88, where " fitted " — ** fitted 
themaelyes.'* The only instanoe, however, where rd^m» Is used in a middle sense is in 
1 Oor. 18 : 15— ^'mI HmmItoi " ; but there the object, ^avrovc, Is expressed. Here we must com- 
pare Rml 18 : 1 —" the powm that bo an ordaiBod ( rcrayfi^oi ) «f God "; see also Aflto 10 : 48 -" tUi u ke 
vhoUordaiBedCikpurfitfvoc) ofGodtobetheJiidgooftholiTiagaadthedoad." 

Rml 9 : 11-16— <« fir the ohildm beiag not yet born, neither haTiBg doM asTthiiif good or bad, t^ 
God aeeaordingto deotioB might ataad, not of vorka, but of hiai that oallelh . . . . I viU hare mersj apon vhoml hare 
nwoy .... 8ethenitUnotofkimthatvillelh,nerofkimthatnuineth,batof Godthathathmerej";1^h.l:4,5, 
9; 11— " flhoie na in him beCire the fiHindation of the vorid,[ not because we were, or were to be, holy, 
but] that ve ahenld be holy and vithoot blemieh before him in lore : haTinf ftreordained na onto adoption u eons 
threngh Jema Obiit unto hiM«li^ aeeording to thegood pleesore of hia vill .... the myitery of hia will, aooording to 
his good pleaenn .... in whonalaove we made a heritage, baring been foreoriainedaoooi^Ung to the pozpoee of him 
vho vorketh all things after the eeuiael of hia vUr*;OoL 8: 18— '*Ood'oeleet"; 81heeB.S:18— *'Godflhose7on 
IrM the bifinBiBg unto salvatiflsin SBiielifieatioA of the 8^t and beliflf of the troth.** 

( & ) In connection with the declaration of €k)d's foreknowledge of these 
persons, or choice to make them objects of his special attention and care ; 

K«.8:87-80—*'eanedaeoerdingtohis purpose. Ar vhen he fimknew. he also fimrdained to be eonfimed to 

theimageorhia8oa";iPot.i:i.8— "eleet aeeordisf totheftrBknovledgeofOodthePkthMr,insanfltifloatioB 

of the l^irit, nnto obedieaee sad ijirinV li iig of the blood of Jeens Christ** On the passage in Romans, Shedd, 
in his Ck)mmentary, remarks that "fivakaiv," in the Hebralstio use, ^ is more than simple 
prescience, and something more also than simply * to fix the eye upon,* or to 'select.' 
It is this latter, but with the additional notion of a benignant and kindly filing toward 
the object.*' In Rom. 8:87-80^ Paul is emphasiaing the divine sovereignty. The Christian 
life is considered from the side of the divine care and ordering, and not from the side 
of human choice and volition. Alexander, Theories of the Will, 87, 88— ** If Paul is 
here advocating indetermlnism, it is strange that in ehaptor 9 he should be at pains to 
answer objections to determinism. The apostle's protest in ehaptor 9 is not against pre- 
destination and determination, but against the man who regards such a theory as 
impugning the righteousness of God.** 

That the word ** knov," in Scripture, frequently means not merely to ** apprehend intel- 
lectually," but to ** regard with fkvor," to ** make an object of care," is evident from 
Gob. 18 : 19— « I hoTO known him, to the ead that he may eooimand his doldrin and hia hoosahold after him, that they 
amy keep the vay of Johonh, to do righteoBsneeaand JQstioe '* ; Ix. 8 : 25— '' And God sav the ehildren of Israel, and God 
took knovledge of them"; c/. nrae 84— "God heard their groaning, and God roMmbered hia eoranast with ibniham, 
with Imm, and with Jaeob " ; Ps. 1 : 6— "For Jehorah knoweth the way of the ri^toens; But the way of the wicked 
ahaU poriih '* ; 101 : i marg. — *'I will know BO eril person *' ; Ibsea 13 : 5— ''I did know thee in the wilderneae, in 
the land of gnat droBghi Aooordi]« to their pastor^ ae w«s they filled"; lahuni : 7— "he knoweth them ftat 
takershgeinhim";inioa8:S— "Tea only haToI known «f all the fbmiUes of the earth'*; Mai 7: 88— "then 
wiUIpraftssuitothem,IneT«knewyon"; lAB.7:i5— "For thst whieh I dol know not"; iCor.8:8— "if 
say man loTOth God, the aaoieia knows by him; GaL > 9 — "nswthatyehaTe oometoknow God, ornther, tobe 
known by God"; lTheeiL5:i8,13 — "we beseeeh yon, bnthnn, to know thai that labor ameBgyoo, and are orar yon 
in the Lord, and admoniah yon; and to esteem thai exeeeding highly in lore for their woit's aake." So the word 
** foreknow": Rom. ii:8—"God did not oaat off hia pespto when he fenknow"; iPitl:aO—Christ,"whe 
was fltofknewn indeed beftane the fi>nndatton of the world.** 

Broadus on lai 7 :88— "I nervknowyon"— says; ^'Not in all the pasBages quoted above, 
nor elsewhere, is there occasion for the oft-repeated arbitrary notion, derived from the 
Fathers, that 'know* conveys the additional idea of approve or regard. It denotes 
acquaintance, with all its pleasures and advantages ; * knew,* i. s., as mioe, as my people." 
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Bot tUB ktft admisBion fleems to arrant what Broadiit had before denied. Bee Thayer, 
Lex. N. T., on y^imvicm : **' With ace. of person, to reoognlze aa worthy of intimaoy and 
love ; 80 those whom God has judged worthy of the blessings of the gospel are said 
ifwh rov dcov yivttvKw^ai (1 Cor. 8: 8; 6tl 4:9); negatively In the sentence of Christ: 
ovMrorc cyywv v/ta«, " I B0T«r kMv 70D," never had any acquaintance with yon." On wpoyt,ytim 
9icM,Ram.8:8B~oO«irpo^iw, "wkm k0 hnkatm" see Denney,in Bzpoeitor's Greek Testa- 
ment, in loco: ''Those whom he foreknew— in what sense? as persons who would 
answer his love with love? This is at least irrelevant, and alien to Paul's general 
method of thought. That salvation begins with God, and begins in eternity, are 
fundamental ideas with him, which he here applies to Christians, without raising any 
of the problems involved in the relation of the human will to the divine. Tet we may 
be sure that wpoiytm has the pregnant sense that ytvwrxM often has in Scripture, e, g,, in 
111:8; iiiiM8:8; hence we may render: 'those of whom God took knowledge from 
eternity (IpLi: 4).'* 

In Bom. 8 : 28-30, quoted above, "Ifanfawv " > elected— that is, made certain individuals, 
in the future, the objects of his love and care ; "feraordamed " describes God's designation 
of these same individuals to receive the special gift of salvation. In other words, ** fore- 
knowledge " is of persons : " foreordination " is of blessings to be bestowed upon them. 
Hooker, BocL PoL, appendix to book y, (vol. 2:751 )—'*'vkamh« did fonknow* (know 
before as his own, with determination to be forever merciful to them )' he alio predeitinated 
to bt flonftmed to the imagt of his 80a ' — predestinated, not to opportunity of conformation, but 
to conformation itself.** 80, for substance, Calvin, Rtickert, DeWette, Stuart, Jowett, 
Yau^han. On i P»t 1 : 1, fl; see Com. of Plumptre. The Arminlan interpretation of " vhom 
k«fcrtkBnr"(Rflm.8:89) would require the phrase "as conformed to the image of his 
Son '* to be conjoined with It. Paul, however, makes conformity to Christ to be the 
result, not the foreseen condition, of God's foreordination; see Commentaries of 
Hodge and Lange. 

( c ) With assertions that this choice is matter of grace, or nnmerited 
favor, bestowed in eternity past : 

lpLi:M-''f»BeriAiiMd....MO»diiigtothagtMdp]iMiinofhi^ vill, totk«iiniMofthegkirf ofhiipMt, 
vUik Im tntlj biitowtd ob u in th« Belored .... Moording to the richn of his grsM " ; 2 : 8 — "bj grass hare 7s 
bsnMTsdthnagh&ith; and that Mt of yonrsslTss, it isfhsgift of God" — here "and that" (neuter rovro, 
fsrss 8 ) refers, not to " faith '* but to '* salvation.** But faith is elsewhere represented 
as having its source In Gk)d,— see page 788, (h). 2Tim.l:9— "hisownpazpoooandgTaos, vhith 
vtigimiisinOhzistJssubsfontiBMSstoniaL" Election is not because of our merit. McLaren: 
.** God's own mercy, spontaneous, undeserved, condescending, moved him. Qod is his 
own motive. His love is not drawn out by our loveableness, but wells up, like an 
artesian spring, from the depths of his nature.*' 

( d) That the Father has given certain persons to the Son, to be his 
peooliar possession : 

Ml 6 : S7 ^ "All that vhish ths Fathff girsth BtsahaUooms unto ibs":17:2— "that vhatoosTsr thou hast girsa 
Ub, to thsBi hoikoold giTS stanial lifo " ; 6 — "I naaifflstod thj nams onto ths msn whom thoa garest ms oat of ths 
vsrU: thiDsfhs/ vm^andthoagaTsstthsmtoiBs"; 9~"Iprajn0tfSBr ths vorld, bnt fior thoss vhom thoa hast 
gim ms"; Iph. 1:14— ''into ths ndsmptioii of flod's own posseaka"; 1 Pst 2:9— "apsspls fir God's ovi 

( 6 ) That the fact of believers being nnited thns to Ghrist is dne wholly 
to God: 

Ma8:44— "IsBsa oaa oobs to bs^ sxsspt ths Fathsr that saat ms draw him"; 10:26-"7sbslisTSBot, 
bsoaass ys sit not of m/ shssp " ; i Oor. i : 80 — " of him [ God ] sn 7s in Christ Jesos" = your being, as 
ChristiaDS, in union with Christ, is due wholly to God. 

(/) That those who are Tmtten in the Lamb's book of life, and they 
only, shall be saved : 

FUL4:S— "ftsrMtsfm/fUlsv-vsrksnk vhsssBsmsisn in ths bssk of lifs"; Bst.20 :iS-*'indif any 
vti not Cnid viittoB in ths bsdc of lift, hs vti oast into ths laks of ifars " ; 21 : 27 -^ thsn shaU in no wiss flotor into 
HsBTthiaguslstt . . . tatalyth^thatanvritta inths liab's boaksflift** — Qod*8 decrees of eleot- 
tng giMe In Ghrtot 
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ig) That these are allotted, as disoiplee» to certain of Ood*s serrauts : 

Ailin:4--(Uteral]7)--'' MM «r An vrnpnodUiaadYmalMlidCbyOod] totalis 
as dlaclplee ( so Meyer and Grimm ) ; 18 : «, 10 - •^ B« not afhii bat 9wk ftnd kaU Bflt tt^ 
■a vilk ttai^ aad M Ml ihAU Ml « ttM to huB ttM : lor I ten anuk ptofto is tUi lily.'* 

( A ) Are made the redpieiitB of a special call of Qod : 

lML8:a,80— ^*«MMO«diiigtoliispupoM iifcnik«ivNriaia0d.1lMik«a]Maaiid**;9:a,M* 

"vMMliofaMr^.vUokteafrninpHrad utogki7,fm a^ufcon hb ate iBlHMlfr>Bttilt«aoBlj,biita]M 
limtteQ«tiki*^tt:ll— "Cor tte giltoaad th« adliiV of M an BfltnfiBtodflr'; 10or.l:8^^ 
tlMBtkalan«I]ad....0hiiflttapavarof6oi«iidtha viadsn of flod . . . . For bahaU yav aalUng, bnlkna, 
. . . . te tkiagi thai an diapiatd, did tod Aaaaa, 7« and tha tUagt thai an BO^ thj^ te Big^ 
tUati tkal an: thalMlaAakaiild glory bafana God '^ GaLl: i6bl6~''whaB it vutka good pl^^ 
aifaratad w^ annfr— ay aoftar'a woiA, and eafladaathnngh hiagnoa^ tonnalhiiBon la ma" ; ef,hamZ: 88 
-"aadka [Abraham] vuoaDad [to be] thafriMd of God.** 

( < ) Are bom into God's kingdom, not by yirtae of man's will, but of 
God's will : 

lakB 1 : 18--"ban^ Bolof Uaod, Boraf tka viU of thaflaah,!* of Ite viU oraua,talof 6od*^ JaiMl : 18—''^ 
UiownviUk0braigkiufiirtkb7tliava(doftnith";iJakB4:lO— *'EaniB ii lara^ n«t tbal va lorad Ood, bm 
tbal ba lorad u** 8. 8. Times, Got. 14, 1889 — '* The law of love is the expression of God's 
loving nature, and it is only by our participation of the«divine nature that we are 
enabled to render it obedienoe. * Loving Gk)d,' says Bushnell, * is but lettinir Gk>d love 
OS.* So John's great saying may be rendered in the present tense : * not that we love 
Ood, but that he loves us.' Or, as Madame Guyon sings : * I love my God, but with no 
love of mine. For I have none to give ; I love thee. Lord, but aU the love is thine. For 
bythyllftollive*." 

(J ) Beceiving repentance, as the gift of God : 

Aati6:81— "IQndidGodazallvitbbiarigblbaBdtoba a Prinae and a Sariar, to gin npantaBoa to Ind, and 
nwMiaa of liM *' ; 11 : 18 — '' Thaa to tba Gantilaa alaa batb God gimntad npaataaaa uito lift " ; 8 1^ 
netiigtkaatbaloppoaatkflMdna; ifpandTontonGod aayginthMBropentaBoaiiBtothakiwwladgaof tba tratL" 
Of course it Is true that Gk>d might give repentance simply by inducing man to repent 
by the agency of his word, his providence and his Spirit. But more than this seems to 
be meant when the Psalmist prays: ''Croatoinaaaalaaa baaii,OOad;i]id nMwarighlqptritvittin 
■a"(Pi.Gi:10). 

(k) Faith, as the gift of God: 

Ma8:6S~'*BaBasoaaaaMiutoau^axaaiilitbagimiiBtokiBoftbalMto'';AatiiS:8,9— *'God.. .. 
giviBgtkaatta Holy Spirit.. . olaaaiiBgthairkaartBbyfritb"; RoaLi2:8-''aaaordisga8 0adbakkdaalltoaaflb 
MA a SMaain of fidtb " ; i Oar. 18 : 9 — '' to anolbir aith, in tba aaoM 8^t '* ; GaL S : 88 —'' tha frQit of tha Spizit 
s . . . &itb" ( A. v.); PbiL8:f8 — InaU faith, "UiaGod vho vorkathiaToabotbto viUasd to vQrk.lor 
kiagaodplaa8on";lph.6:88— "Faaaa ba to Iha bnlkna,aad Ion vitb futh, fron Ood tha Patbar and tba Laid 
JaaBiOteial"; JahB8:8 — "TbaSpiril bnatbalk vban ba villa, and tboa [ as a consequence ] baanal Ua 
nioa " ( so Bengel } ; see A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 106 ; 1 Cor. 18 : 8~"lo nan oan aaj, 
liaai is Lord, bat in tba M7 Spiht "— but calling Jesus ** Lord '* is an essential part of falth,--falth 
therefore is the work of the Holy Spirit ; m 1 : 1 ~ ** tba fiitb of God'a alael "- election is not in 
consequence of faith, but faith is in consequence of election (Ellicott). If they get 
their faith of themselves, then salvation is not due to grace. If God gave the fUth, 
then it was In his purpose, and this is election. 

( I) Holiness and good works, as the gift of Qod. 

IpL i : 4 — **flhan u in Ua bafiio tha llNmdatiQB of tba vorU, tbat va akaiild ba bal7 *' ; 8 : 9; 10 --^ 
thai MaaaikoBld glory. VorvaanUavorkaaaakip, araatod in Okriat Jaoufbrgtwdvorlo, vkiakGodafrnpro- 
iandtbstviiko&ldvalkintbMi"; iPa^i.^—eleot^utoobadiaiiN.** On Scripture testimony, see 
Hovey , Manual of TheoL and Ethics, 866-081 ; also art. oo Predestination, by Warfield, 
In Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible. 

These passages famish an abnndant and condnsive refutation, on the 
one hand, of the Lutheran view that election is simply God's determina- 
tion from eternity to provide an objective salvation for universal humani^; 
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and, on the other hand, of the Arminiaa Tiew thftt election la Qod's deter- 
mination from eternity to save certain individnals upon the ground of 
their foreeeen faith. 

Bouffhly ftated« we may say that SohleieniiAoher eleots aU men soliJeotiTely ; 
Lothemis all men objectiyelj ; Armlniazifl all believen ; Aufliistlniaiis aU foreknown 
as Ckxl^i own. Sdileiermaclier held that decree lo^oallj precedes foreknowledge, and 
that election Is indivldiial, not nationaL But he made election to include aU men, the 
only difference between them being that of earlier or of later oonveraion. Thus in 
his system OBlvinism and Bestorationism go hand in hand* Murray, In Hastings' 
Bible Dictionary, seems to take this Tiew. 

Lutheranism is the assertion that original grace preoeded original sin, and that the 
Quia VdbtU of Tartullian and of Oalvin was based on wisdom, in Christ. The Lutheran 
holds that the beUever is simply the non-resistant subject of common grace ; while the 
Arminian holds that the believer is the coOperant subject of common grace. Luther* 
anism enters more fully than Calvinism into the nature of faith. It thinks more of the 
human agency, while Calvinism thinks more of the divine purpose. It thinks more 
of the church, while Calvinism thinks more of Scripture. The Arminian conception 
is that Gk>d has appointed men to salvation. Just as he has appointed them to condem- 
nation, in view of their dispositions and acts. As Justification is in view of present 
faith, so the Arminian regards Election as taking place in view of future faith. 
Armlnianism must reject the doctrine of regeneration as weU as that of election, and 
must in both oases make the act of man precede the act of God. 

All varieties of view may be found upon this subject among theologians. John 
IfOton, in his Christian Doctrine, holds that *' there is no particular predestination or 
election, but only generaL . . . There can be no reprobation of individuals from all eter- 
nity.*' Archbishop Sumner : ** Election is predestination of communities and nations 
to external knowledge and to the privileges of the gospeL" Archbishop Whately : 
** Election is the choice of individual men to membership in the external church and 
the means of grace.'* Gore, in Lux Mundi, 8S0~ ** The elect represent not the special 
purpose of Gk>d for a few, but the universal purpose which under the circumstances 
can only be realized through a f^w." B. Y. Foster, a Cumberland Presbyterian, 
opposed to absolute predestination, says in his Systematic Theology that the divine 
decree ** Is unconditional in its origin and conditional in its application.*' 

B. FromBeason. 

(a) 'WhatGk>ddoe8, hehasetemailjpnrpoeedtodo. Since he bestows 
special regenerating grace on some, he must have etemallj purposed to 
bestow it, — in other words, must have chosen them to eternal life. Thus 
the doctrine of election is only a special application of the doctrine of 
decrees. 

The New Haven views are essentially Arminian. See Fitch, on Predestination and 
Election, in Christian Spectator, 8:628— ** God's foreknowledge of what would be the 
results ot his present works of grace preceded in the order of nature the purpose to 
pursue those works, and presented the oroandt of that purpose. Whom he foreknew — 
as the people who would be guided to his kingdom by his present works of grace, in 
which result lay the whole objective motive for undertaking those works — he did also, 
by resolving on those works, predestinate." Here God is very erroneously said to 
foreknow what is as yet Included in a merely poesible plan. As we have seen in our dis- 
cussion of Decrees, there can be no foreknowledge, unless there is something fixed, in 
the future, to be foreknown ; and this fixity can be due only to God's predetermina- 
tion. So, in the present case, election must precede prescience. 

The New Haven views are also given in N. W, Taylor, Revealed Theology, 879-444 ; 
for criticism upon them, see Tyler, Letters on New Haven Theology, 171S-180. If God 
desired the salvation of Judas as much as of Peter, how was Peter elected in distinct- 
ion from Judas? To the question, *'¥ko aiad* thM to dif«r?" the answer must be, **Not 
God, but my own wllL'* See Finney, in Bib. Sac., 1877: 711 »** God must have fore- 
known whom he could wisely save, prior in the order of nature to his determining to 
save them. But his knowing who woulA be saved, must have been, in the order of 
oature, subfequent to his election or determination to save them, and dependent upon 
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that detennlnation.'* Foster, Christian Life and Theology, 70 — ** The doctrine of elec- 
tion is the consistent formulation, sub specie eUmttatis, of prevenient grace 86— 

With the doctrine of prevenient grace, the evangelical doctrine stands or faUs." 

( & ) This purpose cannot be conditioned upon any merit or faith of 
those who are diosen, since there is no sach merit, — faith itself being 
God's gift and foreordained by him. Since man's faith is foreseen only 
as the resolt of God's work of grace, election proceeds rather upon fore- 
seen unbelief. Faith, as the effect of election, cannot at the same time be 
the canse of election* 

There is an analogy between prayer and its answer, on the one hand, and fUth and 
salvation on the other. God has decreed answer in connection with prasrer, and salva- 
tion in connection with fftith. But he does not change his mind when men pray, or 
when they believe. As he fulfils his purpose by inspiring true prayer, so he fulfils 
his purpose by giving faith. Augustine : ** He chooses us, not because we believe, 
but that we may believe : lest we should say that we first chose him." ( Joks IS : 16 — « Te 
didflfltohooMB^batlthoMToa'^ IUni.9:a — "ftratbanoMfaimp'^ i«— "Mtofkimttit vil^ 

Here see the valuable discussion of Wardlaw, Systematic Theoi., 2 : 485-649 — ** Bleo- 
tion and salvation on the ground of works foreseen are not different in principle from 
election and salvation on the ground of works performed.*' Cf. Pror. 21:i— "Th« king's 
hflut is in tkt band of Jskonh as ths vitorooanas; Is tmstk ift vUthsnosTW ks vill"— aseasUy as the 
rivulets of the eastern fields are turned by the slightest motion of the hand or the foot 
of the husbandman ; Pi. ilO :8~"n7 psopls oiv thsmsslTss villiagiy la tkt da/ «f th j povw." 

(c) The depravity of the hxmian will is sach that, without this decree to 
bestow special divine influences upon some, all, without exception, would 
have rejected Christ's salvation after it was offered to them ; and so all, 
without exception, must have perished. Election, therefore, may be 
viewed as a necessary consequence of God's decree to provide an objective 
redemption, if that redemption is to have any subjectiye result in human 
salvation. 

fief ore the prodigal son seeks the father, the father must first seek him,— a truth 
brought out in the preceding parables of the lost money and the lost sheep (Uks 15 ). 
Without election, all are lost. Newman Smyth, Orthodox Theology of To-day, M— 
** The worst doctrine of election, to-day, is taught by our natural science. The scien- 
tific doctrine of natural selection is the doctrine of election, robbed of all hope^ and 
without a single touch of human pity in it.'* 

Hodge, Syst. TheoL, 2:836— ** Suppose the deistic view be true: God created men 
and left them ; surely no man could complain of the results. But now suppose Ood, 
foreseeing these very results of creation, should create. Would it make any difference, 
if 6od*8 purpose, as to the futurition of such a world, should precede it? Augustine 
supposes that God did purpose such a world as the deist supposes, with two exceptions : 
U ) he interposes to restrain evil ; ( 2 ) he intervenes, by providence, by Christ, and by 
the Holy Spirit, to save some from destruction." Election is simply God's determina- 
tion that the sufferings of Christ shall not be in vain ; that all men shall not be lost ; 
that some shall be led to accept Christ ; that to this end special influences of his Spirit 
shall be given. 

At first sight it might appear that God's appointing men to salvation was simply 
permisiive, as was his appointment to condemnation ( i Pit S: 8 ), and that this appoint- 
ment was merely indirect by creating them with foresight of their ftUth or thehr dis- 
(>bedience. But the decree of salvation is not simply permissive, —it is efficient also. 
It is a decree to use special means for the salvation of some. A. A. Hodge, Popular 
Lectures, 148— ** The dead man cannot spontaneously originate his own quickening, 
nor the creati^ his own creating, nor the infant his own begetting. Whatever man 
may do after regeneration, the first quickening of the dead must originate with God.*' 

Hovey, Manual of Theology, 287— '* Calvinism, reduced to its lowest toms, is elec- 
tion of believers, not on account of any foreseen conduct of theirs, either before or in 
the act of conversion, which would be spiritually better than that of others influenced 
by the same grace, but on account of their foreseen greater usefulness in manifesting 
the glory of God to moral beings and of their f oraseen non-oommission of the sin 
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•gAlnst the H0I7 spirit.*' But even here we must attribute the greater UBefaineflB and 
the abstention from fatal Bbi« not to man's unaided powers but to the divine decree : 
see IpL S: 10— '^Pbr V* m kii vvkMsAif^ orattid is (ftiM Jem lor good viria» vUflh M ato 
viikMUvBlkiitkM.'* 

(d) The doctrine of election becomes more acceptable to reason when 
we remember : first, that God's decree is eternal, and in a certain sense is 
contemporaneoos with man's belief in Christ ; secondly, that God's decree 
to create involyes the decree of all that in the exercise of man's freedom 
will follow ; thirdly, that God's decree is the decree of him who is all in 
all, so that onr willing and doing is at the same time the working of him 
who decrees onr willing and doing. The whole question tarns npon the 
initiatiYe in human salvation : if this belongs to God, then in spite of dif- 
ficolties we most accept the doctrine of election. 

The timelesB ezlstenoe of Gk>d may be the source of many of our difficulties with 
regard to election, and with a proper view of Ood's eternity these difficulties might be 
removed, liason, Faith of the Gospel, 841^851 — ** Eternity is commonly thought of as 
if it were a state or series anterior to time and to be resumed again when time comes 
to an end. Tlils, however, only reduces eternity to time again, and puts the life of God 
in the same line with our own, only coming from further back. .... At present we do 
not see how time and eternity meet.*' 

Boyce, World and Individual, 2 : 874— '* God does not temporally foreknow anything, 
except so far as he is expressed in us finite beings. The knowledge that exists in time 
is the knowledge that finite beings possess, in so far as they are finite. And no such 
foreknowledge can predict the special features of individual deeds precisely so far as 
they are unique. Foreknowledge in time is possible only of the general, and of the 
oauaally predetermined, and not of the unique and free. Hence neither Qod nor man 
can foreknow perfectly, at any temporal moment, what a free will agent is yet to do. 
On the other hand, the Absolute po owatfe s a perfect knowledge at one glance of the 
whole of the temporal order, past, present and future. This knowledge is ill called 
foreknowledge. It is eternal knowledge. And as there is an eternal knowledge of all 
Individuality and of aU freedom, free acts are known as occurring, like the chords in 
the musical succession, precisely when and how they actually occur.** While we see 
much truth in the preceding statement, we find in it no bar to our faith that God can 
translate his eternal knowledge into finite knowledge and can thus put it for special 
purposes in possession of his creatures. 

B. H. Johnson, Theology, 2d ed., 250 ~" Foreknowing what his creatures would do, 
Gk>d decreed their destiny when he decreed their creation ; and this would still be the 
case, although every man had the partial control over his destiny that Armlnians 
aver, or even the complete control that Pelagians claim. The decree is as absolute as 
if there were no freedom, but it leaves them as free as if there were no decree." A. H. 
Strong, Christ in Creation, 40, 42—** As the Logos or divine Reason, Christ dwells in 
humanity everywhere and constitutes the principle of its being. Humanity shares 
with Christ in the image of God. That image is never wholly lost. It is completely 
restored in sinners when the Spirit of Christ secures control of their wills and leads 
them to merge their life in his. ... If Christ be the principle and life of all things, 
then divine sovereignty and human freedom, if tbey are not absolutely reconciled, at 
least lose their ancient antagonism, and we can rationally ' wk oat oar ova nlntioii,' for 
the very reason that 'it it God tka irwktth in ob, botk to vill ud to wk. for kii ^ood plouon ' ( Fkil 
2:0; iSr 

2. Objections to the Doctrine of Election, 

(a) It 18 nnjnst to those who are not included in this purpose of salva- 
tIon« — ^Answer : Election deals, not simply with creatures, but with sinful, 
goilty, and condemned creatures. That any should be saved, is matter of 
pure giaoey and those who are not included in this purpose of salvation 
snifer only the due reward of their deeds. There is, therefore, no injustice 
in God's election. We may better praise Gk)d that he saves any, than charge 
him with in jnstioe beoanae he saves so few. 
50 ^,. 
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God can say to all men, saved or unsaved, '*Fri«id, I do thM no mtmg . . . . Ii it nokkiwflil tat bm 
todovkaiwmvitkBiiMown?"(Mat20:13,15). The question is not whethera father wiU treat 
his children alike, but whether a sovereiflrn must treat condemned rebels alike. It is 
not true that, because the Governor pardons one convict from the penitentiary, he 
must therefore pardon alL When he pardons one, no injury is done to those who are 
left But, in God*s government, there is still less reason for objection ; for God offers 
pardon to alL Nothin^r prevents men from bein^ pardoned but their unwillingness to 
accept his pardon. Blection is simply God's determination to make certain persons 
willing to accept it. Because Justice cannot save all, shall it therefore save none ? 

Augustine, De Predest Sanct., 8—'* Why does not God teach all ? Because It is in 
mercy that he teaches all whom he does teach, while it is in Judgment that he does not 
teach those whom he does not teach." In his Manual of Theology and Ethics, 260, 
Hovey remarks that Im. 9 : 20~'*vho art tlioa ttitnpU«it«giiuk Ood?'— teaches, not that might 
makes right, but that God is morally entitled to glorify either his righteousness or his 
mercy in disposing of a guilty race. It is not that he chooses to save only a few ship- 
wrecked and drowning creatures, but that he chooses to save only a part of a great 
company who are bent on committing suicide. Ptot. 8 : 86 —"ho thai danetti igaiait nw wrangetk 
kiiowaiod:illthf7tkatkatomel«T« doatk" It is best for the universe at large that some should 
be permitted to have their own way and show how dreadful a thing is opposition to 
God. See Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 1 : 466. 

(b) It represents God as partial in his dealings and a respecter of per^ 
sons. — ^Answer : Since there is nothing in men that determines Qod's choice 
of one rather than another, the objection is invalid. It would equally apply 
to God's selection of certain nations, as Israel, and certain individuals, as 
Cyrus, to be recipients of special temporal gifts. If God is not to be 
regarded as partial in not providing a salvation for fallen angels, he cannot 
be regarded as partial in not providing regenerating influences of his Spirit 
for the whole race of fallen men. 

Pl.44:8— "Fbrthtjgtt not tke land iapoiMBiA bj th0irovnfVBra,lcith«didth«irovBtfmMTf tk«B; B«t 
thy right haad, and thiBO ana, and tho light of thy ooa]it«iuiuo,B«ouit thon wait fiiTonbloutto thorn "; b. 45:1, i»S 
— ' ' Ana aaith Johorah to hia anointed, to Cyna, whoio right hand I haro holdon, to aobdno nationa bofcn him .... For 
Jaoob BJ aarrant'a aako, and laraal nj ehoiflii, I haTO «Dod thoe by thy Baao: I haTO mmamod thoo, though thoa 
haat not known bm"; lAko4:2&^— "Thoro wo manj vidowi in Iiraol . . . . and onto none of thorn vu Elijah 
tent, but only to Zaiephath, in the land of ffidoo, utto a voman that vaa a vidov. And then were nunj leperi ia 
Imel .... and none of thom vu daanaod, but CI1I7 Saaman the Sjrian"; i Oor. 4 : 7 —"For vho nuketh thee to 
diffv 7 and what haat thou that thoa didst not reeeiTO? bat if thou didst reeriro It, whj doat thoa glory, u if thoa 
hadstnotnooiTedit?" 8 Pet. 8: 4— "God ipared not angola when thej tinned, bat eaat than down to heU "; leb. 
8 : 16 —" Fbr Teril/ not to angola doth he giTO help, bat he glToth help to the seed of ifaraham." 

Is God partial, in choosinir Israel, Cyrus, Naaman ? Is God partial, in bestowin^r upon 
some of his servants special ministerial gifts? Is God partial, in not providing a salva- 
tion for ftdlen angels ? In God's providence, one man is bom in a Christian land, the 
son of a noble family, is endowed with beauty of person, splendid talents, exalted 
opportunities, immense wealth. Another is bom at the Five Points, or among the 
Hottentots, amid the degradation and depravity of actual, or practical, heathenism. 
We feel that it is irreverent to complain of Gk)d's dealings in providence. What right 
have sinners to complain of God*s dealings in the distribution of his grace ? Hovey : 
** We have no reason to think that God treats all moral beings alike. We should be glad 
to hear that other races are treated better than we." 

Divine election is only the ethical side and interpretation of natural selection. In the 
latter God chooses certain forms of the vegetable and animal kingdom without merit 
of theirs. They are preserved while others die. In the matter of indlTidual health, 
talent, property, one is taken and the other left. If we call all this the result of system, 
the reply is that Gk>d chose the system, knowing precisely what would come of it. 
Bruce, Apologetics, 801—** Blection to distinotion in philosophy or art is not incompre- 
hensible, for these are not matters of vital concern ; but election to holiness on the 
part of some, and to unholiness on the part of others, would be inconsistent with God's 
own holiness." But there is no such election to unholiness except on the part of man 
himself. God's election secures only the good. See ( e ) below. 

J. J. Murphy, Natural Selection and Spiritual Freedom, 73— "The world is ordered 
on a basis of inequality ; in the organic world, as Darwin has shown, it is of inequality— 
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of ftiTored laoes— that all p rogr o o s oomes; history shows the aame to be true of the 
taaman and spiritual world. All human proffreas is due to elect hunum individuals, elect 
not only to be a blenin^ to themselves, but still more to be a blessinff to multitudes of 
others. Any superiority, whether in the natural or in the mental and spiritual world, 
becomes a vantage-ground for gaining a greater superiority. ... It is the method of 
the divine government, aotincr in the provinces both of nature and of grace, that all 
benefit should come to the nuiny througrh the elect few.'* ' 

(c) It represents God as arbitrary. — Answer : It represents God, not 
as arbitrary, but as exercising the free choice of a wise and sovereign will, in 
ways and for reasons which are insomtable to ns. To deny the possibility 
of sach a choice is to deny God's personality. To deny that God has 
reasons for his choice is to deny his wisdom. The doctrine of election finds 
these reasons^ not in men, but in God. 

When a regiment is decimated for insubordination, the fact that every tenth man is 
ohosen for death is for reasons ; but the reasons are not in the men. In one case, the 
reason for God's choice seems revealed : i Tim. i : 16— " hdvbeit Ibr thii euM I obtaiiud manj, thai 
is M u ddtf Bifikt Jflfus Christ ihov forth all Us longsaffering, liar an anssfflpls of them that should thsnaftor boUoro 
■B him Oslo atonal lib "— here Paul indicates that the reason why God chose him was that 
he was so great a sinner : nnol5— "GhrisUtoasflamointotho vorld to soto siaaors ; of whom I am ohiot" 
Hovey remarks that ** the uses to which God can put men, as vessels of grace, may 
detnmine his selection of them." But since the naturally weak are saved, as well as 
the naturally strong, we cannot draw any general conclusion, or discern any general 
rule, in God's dealings, unless it be this, that in election God seeks to illustrate the 
greatness and the variety of his grace,— the reasons lying, therefore, not in men, but 
In God. We must remember that God's tovereignty is the sovereignty of God — the infi- 
nitely wise, holy and loving God, in whose hands the destinies of men can be left more 
lafely than in the hands of the wisest, most Just, and most kind of his creatures. 

We must believe in the grace of sovereignty as well as in the soverei«rnty of grace. 
Kleotion and reprobation are not matters of arbitrary will. God saves all whom he can 
wisely save. He will show benevolence in the salvation of mankind just so far as he 
can without prejudice to holiness. No man can be saved without Gk>d, but it is also 
true that there is no man whom Gk>d is not willing to save. H. B. Smith, Ssrstem, 611 — 
**It may be that many of the finally impenitent resist more light than many of the 
nved.*' Harris, Moral Bvolutlon, 401 (for substance)— '* Sovereignty is not lost in 
K^Eitberhood, but is recovered as the divine law of righteous love. Doubtless thou art 
our Father, though Au^rustine be ignorant of us, and Calvin acknowledge us not." 
Hooker, Bod. Polity, 1 : 2— "They err who think that of God's will there is no reason 
except his wilL" T. Brskine, The Braxen Serpent, 2&9 —Sovereignty is "just a name 
for what is unrevealed of God." 

We do not know aU of God's reasons for saving particular men, but we do know 9ome 
of the reasons, for he has revealed them to us. These reasons are not men's merits or 
works. We have mentioned the first of theee reasons : ( 1 ) Men's greater sin and need ; 
lTiaLi:16— ''thatiamoasdiiof mightJflsu(%ristshovferthaUhisiong8Qibriiig.'' We may add to this s 
(2) The fact that men have not sinned against the Holy Spirit and made themselves 
unrecepUve to Christ's salvation ; 1 Tim. 1 : 13 — "I obtainod moroj, booanso I did it ignoraatlj in utbo- 
iof "-the fact that Paul had not sinned with full knowledge of what he did was a reason 
why God could choose him. ( 8 ) Men's ability by the help of Christ to be witnesses and 
martyrs for their Lord ; i0ts9:i5,i6— ''hoisachosonTOioelnlltom^to boar my nasM bofin tho Goatilos 
and kingSk and tho ghildron of Isnol : fir I vill shov him how many things ho most sdEsr &r nj aamo's sako." As 
Paul's mission to the Gentiles may have determined God's choice, so Augustine's mis- 
sion to the sensual and abandoned may have had the same influence. But if Paul's 
sins, as foreseen, constituted one reason why God chose to save him, why might not his 
ability to serve the kingdom have oonstituted another reason ? We add therefore : ( 4 ) 
Men's foreseen ability to serve Christ's kingdom in bringing others to the knowledge of 
the truth ; John 15 : 16 —"I ohoso 70a and appointod /on, that jo should go and boar fimii" Notice however 
that this is choice to service, and not simply choice on account of service In all these 
oases the reasons do not lie in the men themselves, for what these men are and what 
they XKMOcao is due to God's providence and grace. 

(d) It tends to immorality, by representing men's salvation as inde- 
pendent of their own obedience. — Answer : The objection ignores the fact 
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thilt the salyation of believers ib ordained only in connection with their 
regeneration and sanotification, as means ; and that the certainty of final 
triumph is the strongest incentive to strenuous conflict with sin. 

Plutarch: **Qod is the brave man's hope, and not the coward's excuse." The pur- 
poses of Gk>d are an anchor to the storm-tossed spirit. But a ship needs engine, as well 
as anchor. Gk>d does not elect to save any without repentance and faith. Some hold 
the doctrine of election, but the doctrine of election does not hold them. Such should 
ponder i PM. i : S^ in which Christians are said to be elect, "in iMrtHhirtfaiB of the Spirit^ nntoobedi- 
MM and ■priaklinif of the Uood of Jnoi Ohriflt" 

Augustine : ** He loved her [ the church ] foul, that he migrht make her fair." Dr. 
John Watson ( Ian McLaren ) : ** The greatest reinforcement religion could have in our 
time would be a return to the ancient belief in the sovereignty of God." This is 
because there is lack of a strong conviction of sin, guilt, and helplessness, still remain- 
ing pride and unwillingness to submit to Ood, imperfect faith in Ood*s trustworthiness 
and goodness. We must not exclude Arminians from our fellowship— there are too 
many good Methodists for that. But we may maintain that they hold but half the 
truth, and that absence of the doctrine of election from their creed makes preaching 
less serious and character lees secure. 

(e) It inspires pride in those who think themselves elect. — Answer : 
This is possible only in the case of those who pervert the doctrine. On 
the contrary, its proper influence is to humble men. Those who exalt 
themselves above others, upon the ground that they are special favorites of 
God, have reason to question their election. 

In the novel, there was great effectiveness in the lover's plea to the object of his 
affection, that he had loved since he had first set his eyes upon her in her childhood. 
But God's love for us is of longer standing than that. It dates back to a time before 
we were bom,— aye, even to eternity past. It is a love which was fastened upon us, 
although God knew the worst of us. It is unchanging, because founded upon his 
infinite and eternal love to Christ. Jor. Si : 3— " JaboTAk appeared of old uto mt, Mjing, Ju, I han 
lond thoe viti aa ererlaating Ioto: thortflbrt vith loriiifkiBdBan haTO I dimwa thM"; Rod. 8 : 81-39— ''If God it fir 
u, vho if againit u? .... ¥ko ikall Mparate u from the loToof Chriit?" And the answer Is, that 
nothing *' shall be able to teparate u tnm the lore of God, vhicfa if in Chrial Jetns oar Lorl'* This eternal 
love subdues and humbles : Pi 115 : 1 — ** lot unto u, Johorah, not nato o^ Bat onto thj naiM giTO gioiy 
fvr thy loringklBdiieflf, and for th/ tntth'a sake." 

Of the effect of the doctrine of election, Calvin, in his Institutes, 3 : 22 : 1, remarks 
that *' when the human mind hears of it, its irritation breaks all restraint, and it dis- 
covers as serious and violent agitation as if alarmed by the sound of a martisi 
trumpet." The cause of this agitation is the apprehension of the fact that one is an 
enemy of God and yet absolutely dependent upon his mercy. This apprehension leads 
normally to submission. But the conquered rebel can give no thanks to himself,— all 
thanks are due to God who has chosen and renewed him. The affections eUdted are 
not those of pride and self-complacency, but of gratitude and love. 

Christian hymnology witnesses to these effects. Isaac Watts ( 1 1748) : " Why was I 
made to hear thy voice And enter while there 's room. When thousands make a wretched 
choice, And rather starve than come. 'T was the same love that spread the feast That 
sweetly forced me in ; Else I had still refused to taste, And peristied in my sin. Pity 
the nations, O our God I Constrain the earth to come ; Send thy victorious word 
abroad. And bring the wanderers home.** Josiah Conder ( 1 1856 ): ** 'T is not that I did 
choose thee, For, Lord, that could not be ; This heart would still refuse thee ; But thou 
hast chosen me ;— Hast, from the sin that stained me. Washed me and set me free. And 
to this end ordained me That I should live to thee. 'T was sovereign mercy called me, 
And taught my opening mind ; The world had else enthralled me. To heavenly glories 
blind. My heart owns none above thee ; For thy rich grace I thirst ; This knowing,— 
if I love thee. Thou must have loved me first." 

(/) It disconrages effort for the salvation of the impenitent, whether on 
their own part or on the part of others. — Answer : Since it is a secret 
decree, it cannot hinder or discourage snch effort On the other hand, it 
is a ground of enooaragement, and so a sfcimaliis to effort ; f or, without 
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election, it is certain that all would be lost ( c/. Acts 18 : 10 )• While it 
humbles the sinner, so that he is willing to cry for mercy, it encourages 
him also by showing him that some will be saved, and ( since election and 
faith are inseparably connected) that he will be saved, if he will only 
believe. While it makes the Christian feel entirely dependent on God's 
]>ower, in his efforts for the impenitent, it leads him to say with Paul that 
he "endures all things for the elects' sake, that they also may attain the 
salvation that is in Christ Jesus with eternal glory " ( 2 Tim. 2 : 10 ). 

Ood'8 decree that Paul's ship's company should be saved ( ieti 27 : 24 ) did not obviate 
the necessity of their abiding in the lUiip ( titm 81 ). In marriago, man's election does 
not exclude woman's ; so God's election does not exclude man's. There is J ust as much 
need of eflTort as if there were no election. Hence the question for the sinner is not, 
•• Am I one of the elect? " but rather " What shall I do to be saved ? " Milton repre- 
sents the spirits of hell as debating foreknowledge and free will, in wandering mazes 
lost. 

No man is saved until he ceases to debate, and begins to act And yet no man will 
thus begin to act, unless God*s Spirit moves him. The Lord encouraged Paul by say- 
ing to him : " I h&T« rnnoh ptople in tiiii atj " ( ioto 18 : iO ) — people whom I will bring in through 
thy word. ** Old Adam is too strong for young Melanchthon.*' If God does not regen- 
erate, there is no hope of success in preaching : ** God stands powerless before the 
majesty of man*s lordly will. Sinners have the glory of their own salvation. To pray 
God to convert a man is absurd. God elects the man, because he foresees that the man 
will elect himself " ( see S. R. Mason, Truth Unfolded, 296-a)7 ). The doctrine of elec- 
tion does indeed cut off the hopes of those who place confidence in themselves ; but it 
Is best that such hopes should be destroyed, and that in place of them should be put a 
hope in the sovereign grace of God. The doctrine of election does teach man^s abso- 
lute dependence upon God, and the impossibility of any disappointment or disarrange- 
ment of the divine plans arising from the disobedience of the sinner, and it humbles 
human pride until it is willing to take the place of a suppliant for mercy. 

Rowland Hill was criticized for preaching election and yet exhorting sinners to repent, 
and was told that he should preach only to the elect. He replied that, if bis critic 
would put a chalk- mark on all the elect, he would preach only to them. But this is 
not the whole truth. We are not only ignorant who God's elect are, but we are set to 
preach to both elect and non-elect ( Ii. 2 : 7— "thou ihalt ipeak mj vords unto them, vhethor thoj 
will kiir, or vhothtr they villfflrbotr"), with the certainty that to the former our preaching 
wUl make a higher heaven, to the latter a deeper hell ( 2 Cor. 2 : 15, 16 — "For ve are a sveet MTor 
ofaristuito6od,inthe!ttthatar« Mred, and in them that perish; to the one a uvor from death onto death ; to the 
•Iher a mtv from life onto li& " ; c/. loie 2 : 34 — "thia ehild if wt for the fiOling and the riiin; of many in 
Imel " — for the falling of some, and for the rising up of others ). 

Jesus' own thanksgiving in Mat 11 : 25, 28 — " I thank the^ Father, Lord of heaTon and earth, that thoa 
didst hide thest tidogs from the viae and nndentanding, and didst rereal them onto babes : jea, Father, for so it wu 
veD-pleaaiBg is thy sight" — is immediately followed by his invitation in rerse 28 — " Come nnto mi^ 
all ya that labor and are heary laden, and I vUl glTS yon reit" There is no contradiction in his mind 
between sovereign grace and the free invitations of the gospel. 

G. W. Northrup, in The Standard, Sept. 19. 1889—** 1. God will save every one of the 
human race whom he can save and remain God ; 2, Every member of the race has a 
full and ttdr probation, so that all might be saved and would be saved were they to use 
aright the light which they already have." . . . . ( Private letter ) : ** Limitations of God 
in the bestowment of salvation : 1. In the power of God in relation to free will ; 2. In 
the benevolence of God which requires the greatest good of creation, or the grrcatest 
aggregate good of the greatest number; 8. In the purpose of God to make the most 
perfect self-limitation ; 4. In the sovereignty of Gk)d, as a prerogative absolutely 
optional in its exercise ; 5. In the holiness of God, which involves immutable limita- 
tions on his part in deaUng with moral agents. Nothing but some absolute impossi- 
bility, metaphysical or moral, could have prevented him * whose nature and whose 
name is love * from decreeing and securing the confirmation of all moral agents in holi- 
neiB and blenedness forever." 

{g) The decree of election implies a decree of reprobation. — Answer : 
The decree of reprobation is not a positive decree, like that of election. 
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bat a permiasive decree to leave the siimer to his self-ohosen rebeUion and 
its natural oonseqaenoes of poniahment. 

Election and sovereignty are only souroes of good. Election to not a decree to 
deBtroy,— it is a decree only to save. When we elect a President, we do not need to 
hold a second election to determine that the remaining millions shall be non-Presi- 
dents. It is needless to apply contrivance or force. Sinners, like water, if simply let 
alone, will run down hill to ruin. The decree of reprobation is simply a decree to do 
nothing— a decree to leave the stamer to himself. The natural result of this Judicial 
forsaking, on the part of God, is the hardening and destruction of the sinner. But it 
must not be forgotten that this hardening and destruction are not due to any positive 
efficiency of God, —they are a self -hardening and a self-destruction, —and God^ Judi- 
cial forsaking is only the Just penalty of the sinner*s guilty rejection of oflTered mercy. 

8eelMMii:8 — "I«vih«llIgiT«tkM«p,lphiiifli?....m7h«rt is tanud vitkis hm^ ay flonpunou ut 
kiaikAtofetkar"; 4:i7— **lphniB ii JdniA to idols; M Uaalou"; Boa 9:22, »-"Vhaiif God. viUii«te 
ihfw his vnth, sod to make Ui povir knovn, aadurid vitk maoh loagsfliwriBy TMwh of wiatli fitted unto distnutioa: 
ftnd thsl ks Bickt asks kaown tks ikkm of his gtoiy gpsa Twwh of mttcf, iftiA >s dan pargpsred nnto giaty "— 
here notice that '* vUok ho tJHan prepind " declares a positiTe divine efficiency, in the case of 
the vessels of mercy, while "ftttod unto dostraotioa" intimates no such positive agency of 
God,— the vessels of wrath fitted themselves for destruction; 2TiM.8;»— ** w sso ls .... 
MBOiiiitohflaor,ftiidoaMUtodiihoBor";iPM.2:8 — "thijitamhlo sk tho word, being disobodiak: whmaato 
•ISO thoj ▼«« sppoiBtod " ; Judo 4 — '' vho vm of oU sot ftrth [ ' vrttton of befarahand ' — Am. Be V. ] uto ^ 
sondoBiMtiflB " ; llaiS:34, 41 — "tho kingdom pnpnd for yoa . . . . fho otonsl fin vUoh is pnpirod [not for 
you, nor for men, but] liar tho doril and his aagols"- there is an election to life, but no 
reprobation to death ; a *'book of lift " ( Kor. a :S7), but no book of death. 

B. G. Robinson, Christian Theology, 813— ^'Reprobation, in the sense of absolute pre- 
destination to sin and eternal damnation, is neither a sequence of the doctrine of elec- 
tion, nor the teaching of the Scriptures.*' Men are not "sppointod " to disobedience and 
stumbling in the same way that they are *'sppointod'* to salvation. God uses positive 
means to save, but not to destroy. Henry Ward Beecher : ** The elect are whosoever 
will ; the non-elect are whosoever won^" George A. Gordon, New Epoch for Faith, 
44 — ** Election understood would have been the saving strength of Israel ; election mis- 
understood was its ruin. The nation f^lt that the election of it meant the rejection of 
other nations. . • . The Christian church has repeated Israel's mistake.*' 

The Westminster Confession reads : ^ By the decree of God, for the manifestation of 
his glory, some men and angels are predestinated unto everlasting life, and others to 
everlasting death. These angels and men, thus predestinated and foreordained, are 
particularly and unchangeably designed ; and their number is so certain and definite 
that it cannot be either increased or diminished. The rest of mankind God was 
pleased, according to the unsearchable counsel of his own will, whereby he eztendeth 
or withholdeth mercy as he pleaseth, for the glory of his sovereign power over his 
creatures, to pass by and to ordain them to dishonor and wrath for their sin, to the 
praise of his glorious Justice." This reads as if both the saved and the lost were made 
originally for their respective final estates without respect to character. It is supra- 
lapsarianisnu It is certain that the supralapsarians were in the majority in the West- 
minster Assembly, and that they determined the form of the statement, although there 
were many sublapsarians who objected that it was only on account of their foreseen 
wickedness that any were reprobated. In its later short statement of doctrine the 
Presbyterian body in America has made it plain that God's decree of reprobation is a 
permissive decree, and that it places no barrier in the way of any man's salvation. 

On the general subject of Election, see Mozley, Predestination ; Payne, Divine Sover- 
eignty; Ridgeley, Works. 1:261-824, esp. 822; Edwards, Works, 2: 6S7sq.; Van Ooster- 
lee. Dogmatics, 44jM58: Martensen, Dogmatics, 862-882; and especially Wardlaw» 
Systematic Theology, 485-640 ; H. B. Smith, Syst. of Christian Theology, 602^14 ; Manle, 
Outlines of Christian Doctrine, 86-66 ; Peck, in Bapt. Quar. Rev., Oct 1891 : 688-706. On 
objections to election, and Spurgeon's answers to them, see Williams, Reminiscences 
of Spurgeon, 189. On the homiletical uses of the doctrine of election, see Bib. Sac, 
Jan. 1886:79-88. 

n. OAiiLma. 

Galling is that act of Gk>d hj which men are invited to accept, by faith, 
the salvation provided by Oluist — The Soriptares distingnifth between : 
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(a) The general^ or external^ call to all men throngli God's providenoe, 
word, and Spirit. 

Ik4S:S— "lookuteM,iBdlM7«»T«d,aUtk«fBdiorthtMrth; fiir I am 6«d, lad tlm ii bom »]« " ; 55 : 6 
— "SMkTtJabAnkvkiUkiBaylMfraBd; oaUTtvponkim vliilakaiaiMr"; 65:12— "vh«nIealH7«^dBot 
Ufw«r; vkn I ipdu, 7tdidBOth0v;bBt7edidthat vUdi vh evil in mint eyii^ and ehoM that vhmin I daUghiad 
BOt";li.83:ll — *«Ab I UTa,iaiththa Lord Jehovah,! bara BO plaaaua in tha death of the viekad; hot that the 
viekad tun froB hia mj and live ; turn j% turn ye from yoor eril vaja ; for vhj vill je die^ hooaa of laraal ? '* 
lat 11:28 — "Oomaimtoma^ all ye that labor and are hoaTj ladea, and I vill pTe joa not " ; 22:8--''8eatfiirth 
hlaaarranm to oall them that van Uddn to the marriage ftaat: and they voold not eome " ; Hark 16:15— "Goya 
into aU the vorld, and pnaah tho goopei to th« vhole enatian '' ; John 12 : S2 — " And I, if I be lift^ 
villdravallnMBimlomyialf"- draw, not drag; B«t.8:20— "Behold, I stand at the door and kaook: if any 
man hear my Toiee and open the door, I vill eomo in to him, and vill np vith him, and he vith mei" 

(6) The special, efflcacioua call of the Holy Spirit to the elect 
Lake 14 : 28— "Go ont into the highvaya and hedgea, and oonatrain them to eome in, that my hooae may be lUad" ; 
Ram.l:7— "toaHthataninRone^boloTed of God, ealled to be aainta: Graee to yon and peaeo from God oar Father 
andthoLardJeaBaGhziat";8:30-''vhom he fSuaordained, tham he alao oalled : and vhom he oalled, them he alao 
]aablod";ll:29 — "ForthegiftBand the ealling of God are not npented of"; 1 Gor.l:28»24 — "batwepnaeh 
Ohriat eradlod, unto leva a atomblingUoek, and onto Gentilea fooliahneaa; bat onto them that an oaUed, both Jeira 
and Gnoki^ Chriat tte power of God, and the viadom of God " ; 26 — " For behold year oaliing, brethnn, that not many 
viae after the leoh, not many mighty, not many Bobl^ an called"; PhiL8:14— "Ipreaaontovardthagoalnntotha 
priaa of tha high [maric.'iipvard' leaning of God in Christ Jofoa"; Iph. 1:18 — "that ye may knovvhat lathe hope 
of hia ealliag, vhat the xieheo of the glery of his inheritaneo in the aainta *' ; 1 neoB. 2 • 12— " to the end that ye ahoald 
valk vorthily ofOod, vho ealleth yoa into his ovn kingdom and glory**; 2Theoa.2:14 — "vhenantoheealledyoa 
thraogh oar gospel, to the obtaining of the glory of oor Lord Jeaoa Chriat" , 2 Tim. 1 : 9 — "vho aaTod as, and ealled 
na vith a holy ealling; not aoeording to oar vorka, bat aecordiog to his ovn porpoBe and grMO, vhieh vaa glTon oa in 
Christ Jeaosboftntimeaatamal"; leb. 8:1 — "holy brethren, partaken of a heaTonly ealling"; 2 Pet 1:10 — 
"Wherafare, brethnn, giTo the mon diligenoe to makayoar oalliog and aleetlon sore^*' 

Two qnestions only need special consideration : 

A. Is God's general call sincere ? 

This is denied, upon the ground that such sincerity is incompatible, 
first, with the inability of the sinner to obey ; and secondly, with the 
design of Gk>d to bestow only upon the elect the special grace without 
which they will not obey. 

(a) To the first objection we reply that, since this inability is not a 
physical but a moral inability, consisting simply in the settled perversity 
of an evil will, there can be no insincerity in offering salvation to all, espe- 
cially when the offer is in itself a proper motive to obedience. 

God'B call to all men to repent and to believe the gospel is no more insinoere than hia 
command to all men to love him with all the heart. There is no ohstade in the way of 
men's obedlenoe to the gospel, that does not exist to prevent their obedience to the law. 
If it is proper to publish the commands of the law, it is proper to publish the invlta* 
tions of the gospeL A human being may be perfectly sincere in giving an invitation 
which be knows will be refused. He may desire to have the invitation accepted, while 
yet he may, for certain reasons of justice or personal dignity, be unwilling to put forth 
special efforts, aside from the invitation itself, to secure the acceptance of it on the 
part of those to whom it is offered. So God's desires that certain men should be saved 
may not be accompanied by his will to exert special influences to save them. 

These desires were meant by the phrase ** revealed will '* in the old theologians ; his 
purpose to bestow special grace, by the phrase ** secret will." It is of the former that 
Paul speaks, in 1 Tim. 2:4—" vho voold hare all men to be aared." Here we have, not the active 
vinrax, but the paasive <rM^yai. The meaning is, not that God purposes to save all men, 
but that he d/uiru all men to be saved through repenting and believing the gospeL 
Henoe God's revealed will, or desire, that all men should be saved, is perfectly oon- 
■istent with bis secret will, or purpose, to bestow special grace only upon a certain 
number ( see, on 1 Tim. B: i Fairbaim's Oommentary on the Pastoral Bpistles ). 

The sincerity of God^ call is shown, not only in the fact that the only obstacle to 
compUaDce, on the simier's partk is the sinner's own evil will, but also in the fact that 
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Ctod has, at infinite cost, made a oomplete external pzoviAoa, upon tbe ground of 
which ''k«tkitvm"may"flaB6"aDd''Uk»tkev»krofliftfrMl7" (Bar. S: 17); so that God oan 
truly say: "¥kat oould kaTt bm doM non to bj via^jwd, that I kaTt aot dosa ii It?" (Ik 5:4). 
Broadus,Oom.onIii6:10— '*TlijviUb«4oB«"— distlniniishes between Ood*s will of pur- 
pose, of desire, and of oommand. H« B. Smith, Syst. TheoL, 681— **Oommon graoe 
passes orer into effectual grace in proportion as the sinner yields to the divine influ- 
ence. Effectual grace is that which eflleots what common grace tends to effect** See 
also Studien und Kiitiken, 1887: Tag. 

( 6 ) To the aeoond, we reply thai the objection, if trae, would equally 
hold against God's foreknowledge. The sinoerity of Qod's general oall is 
no more inconsistent with his determination that some shall be permitted 
to reject it, than it is with foreknowledge that some will reject it. 

Hodge, SjTst. TheoL, 2 : 848— '* Predestination concerns only the purpose of Ood to 
render effectual, in particular oases, a call addressed to all. A general amnesty, on cer- 
tain conditions, may be offered by a sovereign to rebellious subjects, although he 
knows that through pride or malice many will refuse to accept it ; and even though, 
for wise reasons* he should determine not to constrain their assent, supposing that 
such influence over their minds were within his power. It is evident, from the nature 
of the call, that it has nothing to do with the secret purpose of God to grant his effect- 
ual grace to some, and not to others. . . . According to the Augustinian scheme, the 
non-elect have all the advantages and opportunities of securing their salvation, which, 

according to any other scheme, are granted to mankind indiscriminately Ood 

designed, in its adoption, to save his own people, but he consistently offers its benefits 
to all who are willing to receive them.** See also H. B. Smith, System of Christian 
Theology, 515-881. 

B. Is Qod's special call irresistible ? 

We prefer to say that this special call is efficacions, — that is, that it infal- 
libly accomplishes its purpose of leading the sinner to the acceptance of 
salvation. This implies two things : 

( a ) That the operation of Ood is not an ontward constraint npon the 
human will, but that it accords with the laws of our mental constitution. 
We reject the term ' irresistible/ as implying a coercion and compulsion 
which is foreign to the nature of God's working in the souL 

[ Pi.llO:S — "AjpaoptoanfrMwin-dBBriagsInthtdayartkypowv: inklyamy.OvtofthtvvBibartktMn- 
log ThM hut tht d«v of thy joath " — i. e., youthful recruits to thy standard, as numberless and 
as bright as the drops of morning dew ; PUL 8 : 18, 13 — ** Vork oat toot vvb ntntifla vith fiwr and 
trambling; tvitis&Kl vbo vivktthhTwbottto vmandto vsrk, fir Uigoodptoim 
Ood*s working is our own working. The Lutheran Formula of Ooncord properly con- 
demns the view that, before, in, and after conversion, the will only resists the Holy 
Spirit: for this, it declares, is the very nature of conversion, that out of non-willing, 
God makes willing, persons ( F. C, 00, 661, 688, 873 ). 

Hoc 4 : II — * ' InMi lath bthartd Uudf itabbona J, lilu a ftobbtn Uftr;* or '< or u a 1^ 
i- when the sacrificial offering is brought forward to be slain, it holds back, settling on 
its haunches so that it has to be pushed and forced before it can be brought to the 
altar. These are not "tht iMriioN of God " which are "a bnkm ipirit, a brakn and a oontiitt hmsi*" 
( Pi. SI : 17 ). K H« Johnson, Theology, 8d ed., 850 ~ *' The N. T. nowhere declares, or even 
intimates, .... that the general call of the Holy Spirit is insufficient. And furtherw 
more, it never states that the efficient call is irresistible. Psychologically, to speak of 
irresistible influence upon the faculty of self-determination in man is express contra^ 
diction in terms. No harm can come from acknowledging that we do not know God*s 
unrevealed reasons for electing one individual rather than another to eternal life.*' 
Dr. Johnson goes on to argue that if, without disparagement to grace, faith can be a 
condition of justification, faith might also be a condition of election, and that inasmuch 
as salvation is received as a gift only on condition of faith exercised, it is in purpose a 
gift, even if only on condition of faith foreseen. This seems to us to ignore the abund- 
ant Scripture testimony that faith itself is God's gift, and tharef ore the initiative must 
be wholly with Ood. 
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(b) That the operation of Qod is the originating oanse of tha^nev dis- 
position of the affections, and that new activity of the will, by which the 
sinner accepts Christ The cause is not in the response of the will to the 
presentation of motivee by €k>d, nor in any mere codperation of the will of 
man with the will of Cbd, but is an almighty act of God in the will of man, 
by which its freedom to choose Qod as its end is restored and rightiy exer- 
dsed ( John 1 : 12, 18). For farther discossion of the snbject, see, in the 
next section, the remarks on Begeneration, with which this efficaoioas call 
isidenticaL 

MMl-.ll; tt-***BiitMBiB7 M maiTiBd Un, to ttoi gtv« ki tkt rigktto be0n»flUUnBofOod,emto ttm 
ftal Mm « kk MB6 : vho v«n b(n, BO* of blooi Bor of tht vm of tht iMli, Bor of tka vm of ■•% Imt of ^^^ 
God's ■aving gr«oe and elteotual calling are irresistible, not in the sense that they are 
never resisted, but in the sense that they are never successfully resisted. See Andrew 
Poller, Works, 2: 873, 613, and 8:807; Gill, Body of Divinity, 2:121-180; Robert HalU 
WorlDi,8:7S. 

Hatheson, Moments on the Mount, 128, 128—** Thy love to Him is to his love to thee 
what the sunlight on the sea is to the sunshine in the sky — a reflex, a mirror, a diffu- 
sion ; thou art giving back the glory that has been oast upon the waters. In the 
attraction of thy life to him, in the cleaving of thy heart to him, in the soaring of thy 
spirit to him, thou art told that he is near thee, thou hearest the beating of his pulse 
for thee.** 

Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 802—** In regard to our reason and to the essence of our 
Meals, there is no real dualism between man and God ; but in the case of the will which 
constitutes the essence of each man's individuality, there is a real dualism, and there- 
fore a possible antagonism between the will of the dependent spirit, man, and the will 
of the absolute and universal spirit, God. Such real duality of will, and not the appeor- 
onee of duaUty, as F. H. Bradley put it, is the essential condition of ethics and xeliiBrion.'* 



BBOnOK II. — THB APPLICATION OF CHRIST'S RBDBMPTIOIT 
IN ITS ACTTTAL BEGINNING. 

Under this head we treat of Union with Christ, Begeneration, Conyersion 
(embracing Bepentance and Faith), and Justification. Much confusion 
and error haye arisen from conceiving these as oconrring in chronological 
order. The order is logical, not chronological As it is only *' in Christ " 
that man is " a new creature " (2 Cor. 6:17) oris ^justified" (Ads 18:89), 
nnion with Christ logically precedes both regeneration and justification ; 
and yet, chronologically, tiie moment of our union with Christ is also the 
moment when we are regenerated and justified. So, too, regeneration and 
conyersion are but the divine and human sides or aspects of the same fact, 
although regeneration has logical precedence, and man turns only as God 
tarns him. 

Domer, Glaubenslehre, 8:004 (Syst. Doot, 4:150), gives at this point an account of 
the work of the Holy Spirit in generaL The Holy Spirit's work, he says, presupposes 
the historical work of Christ, and prepares the way for Christ's return. *^ As the Holy 
Spirit is the principle of union between the Ftither and the Son, so he is the principle of 
union between God and man. Only through the Holy Spirit does Christ secure tor him- 
self those who will love him as distinct and free personalities.'* Regeneration and con- 
version are not chronologically separate. Which of the spokes of a wheel starts flxst ? 
The ray of light and the ray of heat enter at the same moment. Sensation and peroep* 
tkm are not separated in thne, although the former is the cause of the latter. 
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** Suppoie a non^lastio tube extendloff aorofis the Atlantic Suppose that the tube Ib 
completely filled with an inoomprosBible fluid. Then there would be no interval of time 
between the impulse given to the fluid at this end of the tube, and the eflTeot upon the 
fluid at the other end.*' See Hasard, Oausation and Freedom in Willing, 83-88, who 
argues that cause and effect are always simultaneous; else, in the intervening time, 
there would be a cause that had no effect ; that is, a cause that caused nothing ; that is, 
a cause that that was not a cause. ** A potential cause may exist for an unlimited 
period without producing any effect, and of course may precede its effect by any length 
of Ume. But actual, effective cause being the exercise of a sufficient power, its effect 
cannot be delayed ; for, in that case, there would be the exerdso of a sufficient power 
to produce the effect, without producing it,— involving the absurdity of its being both 
sufficient and insufficient at the same time. 

** A difficulty may here be suggested in regard to the flow or progress of events in 
time, if they are all simultaneous with their causes. This difficulty cannot arise as to 
Intelligent effort ; for, in regard to it, periods of non-action may continually intervene ; 
but if there are series of events and material phenomena, each of which is in turn effect 
and cause, it may be difficult to see how any time could elapse between the first and 

the last of the series If, however, as I suppose, those series of events, or material 

changes, are always effected through the medium of motion, it need not trouble us, for 
there is precisely the same difficiilty in regard to our conception of the motion of matter 
from point to point, there being no space or length between any two consecutive points, 
and yet the body in motion gets from one end of a long line to the other, and in this 

case this difficulty just neutralizes the other So, even if we cannot conceive how 

motion involves the idea of time, w^ may perceive that, if it does so, it may be a means 
of conveying events, which depend upon it, through time also." 

Martineau, Study, 1 : 148-150— " Simultaneity does not exclude duration,*' — since each 
cause has duration and each effOct has duration also. Bowne, Metaphysics, 106— ^' In 
the system, the complete ground of an event never lies in any one thing, but only in a 
complex of things. If a single thing were the sufficient ground of an effect, the effect 
would coexist with the thing, and all effects would be instantaneously given. Hence 
all events in the system must be viewed as the result of the interaction of two or more 
things." 

The first manifestation of life in an infant may be in the lungs or heart or brain, but 
that which makes any and all of these manifestations possible is the antecedent life. 
We may not be able to tell which comes first, but having the life we have all the rest^ 
When the wheel eroes, all the spokes will go. The soul that is bom again will show it in 
faith and hope and love and holy living. Regeneration will involve repentance and 
faith and Justification and sanctification. But the one life which makes regeneration 
and all these consequent blessings possible is the life of Christ who Joins himself to us 
in order that we may Join ourselves to him. Anne Reeve Aldrich, The Meaning : ** I 
lost my life in losing love. This blurred my spring and killed its dove. Along my path 
the dying roses Fell, and disclosed the thorns thereof. I found my life in finding Ood. 
In ecstasy I kiss the rod ; For who that wins the goal, but lightly Thinks of the thorns 
whereon he trod ? " 

See A. A. Hodge, on the Ordo Salutis, in Princeton Rev., March, 1888 : 304-32L Union 
with Christ, says Dr. Hodge, ^^ is effected by the Holy Ghost in effectual calling. Of this 
calling the parts are two : (a) the offering of Christ to the sinner, exUmaXLy by the 
gospel, and intemaUy by the illumination of the Holy Ghost ; ( b ) the reception of 
Christ, which on our pwrt is both passive and active. The passive reception is that 
whereby a spiritual principle is ingenerated into the human will, whence issues the 
active reception, which is an act of faith with which repentance is always conjoined. 
The communion of benefits which results from this union involves : ( a ) a change of 
state or relation, called Justification ; and ( b ) a change of subjective moral character, 
commenced in regeneration and completed through sanctification.'* See also Dr. 
Hodge*s Popular Lectures on Theological Themes, 340, and Outlines of Theology, 838-428. 

H. B. Smith, however, in his System of Christian Theology, is more clear In the putting 
of CJnlon with Christ before Regeneration. On page G02, he begins his treatment of the 
Application of Redemption with the title: *'The Union between Christ and theindi- 
Tidual believer as effected by the Holy Spirit. This embraces the subjects of Justifica- 
tion, Regeneration, and Sanctification, with the underlying topic which comes first to 
be considered. Election." He therefore treats Union with Christ ( 631-639 ) before Regen- 
eration (663-660). He says Calvin defines regeneration as coming to us by participa- 
tion in Christ, and apparently agrees with this view (660). 
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M^nilf union [with Ohrigt] is at the flrround of regeneration and justlfloation " (884). 
^The ffreat dlflerenoe of theological systems oomes out here. Slnoe Christianity la 
xedemptlon through Christ, our mode of oonoelylng that will determine the character 
of our whole theological system " ( 636 ). ** The union with Christ is mediated by his 
Spirit, whence we are both renewed and Justified. The great tact of objective Chris- 
tianity is incarnation in order to atonement ; the great fact of subjective Christianity 
is union with Christ, whereby we receive the atonement " ( 587 ). We may add that this 
union with Christ, in view of which God elects and to which God calls the sinner, is 
begun in regeneration, completed in conversion, declared in justification, and proved 
in sanotification and perseverance. 

I. Union witu OuKitrr. 

The Scriptures declare that, through the operation of God, there is con- 
stitated a union of the sonl with Christ different in kind from God*s natural 
and providential conoursns with all spirits, as well as from all unions of 
mere association or sympathy, moral likeness, or moral influence, — a union 
of life, in which the human spirit, while then most truly possessing its own 
individuality and personal distinctness, is interpenetrated and energized by 
the Spirit of Christ, is made inscrutably but indissolubly one with him, 
and so becomes a member and partaker of that regenerated, believing, and 
Justified humanity of which he is the head. 

Union with Christ is not union with a system of doctrine, nor with ezteraal religious 
Influences, nor with an organized church, nor with an ideal man,— but rather, with a 
personal, risen, living, omnipresent Lord (J. W. A. Stewart). Dr. J. W.Alexander well 
calls this doctrine of the Union of the Believer with Christ ^the central truth of all 
theology and of all religion." Yet it receives little of formal recognition, either in 
dogmatic treatises or in common religious experience. Quenstedt, 886-912, has devoted 
a section to it ; A. A. Hodge gives to it a chapter, in his Outlines of Theology, 800 aq., to 
which we are indebted for valuable suggestions ; H. B. Smith treats of it, not however 
as a separate topic, but under the head of Justlflcatlon ( System, 631-580 ). 

The majority of printed ssrstems of doctrine, however, contain no chapter or section 
on Union with Christ, and the majority of Christians much more frequently think of 
Christ as a Savior outside of them, than as a Savior who dwells within. This compara-' 
tlve negrleot of the doctrine is doubtless a reaction from the exaggerations of a false 
mysticism. But there is great need of rescuing the doctrine from neglect. For this we 
rely wholly upon Scripture. Doctrines which reason can neither discover nor prove 
need large support from the Bible. It is a mark of divine wisdom that the doctrine of 
the Trinity, for example, is so inwoven with the whole fabric of the New Testament, 
that the rejection of the former is the virtual rejection of the latter. The doctrine of 
Union with Christ, in like manner, is taught so variously and abundantly, that to deny 
it Is to deny inspiration Itself. See Kahnis, Luth. Dogmatlk, 8 : il7-4Ga 

1. Scripture JSepresentations of this Union, 
A. Figuratiye teaching. It is illustrated : 
( a ) From the union of a building and its foundation. 
IpL t :M-S— "bdof bdlt apA tb« ibutdatioo of tke vgmXim ud propUte, Ohrift Jtni UmMlf bdaf tk« cUif 
MnwHoat; in -wkm «eh mt««1 bvildiog, fttlj framed togfthflr, grovith into a holy tamplo in the lord; in vkn 
7t dM an Inildedtogtthor fir a habitation of God in the Spirit"; OoL B: 7—" boilded up in him "—grounded 
in Christ as our foundation ; 1 Pet t : 4, 5— "nnto vhraii ooming, a Uring itou^ r^)eeted indeed of mea, b«t 
vith fiod eleelk pcedou, jt alM^ u lirinf ftonea, an built np a ipiritaal hooae'* — each living stone in the 
Christian temple is kept in proper relation to every other, and is made to do its part in 
furnishing a habitation for God, only by being built upon and permanently connected 
with Christ, the chief comer-stone. CT. Pi. 118 : 22— "The itone vhieh the boilden r^eeted Ii beoeoM 
thihiadofthtiemr";I&28:16-''Beho]d,Ik7inZionflrafi«Bdati<maBtoB6,atriedgtone,apneieaioc^^ 
rfnnftudatin: ht thai bellefeth ihaU not be in hafte." 

( 6 ) From the union between husband and wife. 

IflSkTrl-^TealMweBadedeadtothe lav thnogh the body of Ohriik: thilyeiheiildbeJoiBedtoaadh*, 
si« ti kiB Yht VM ndMd ihB the d«4, that v» Bight bring filth frttil ule Qed "- hero union with Christ 
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to Illustrated by tbe indtosoluble bond that oonnecta htuband and wife, and makea tfaem 
legally and organically one ; tOv.ll:S--"IuijMlauonr7oii«ithafodljjitloni7: ftrlMpoaaidjoii 
tooMkiiibttiitkfttlB%ktpnMBt 7011U a pun itrfia te Qurkt"; lpL5:81,»— "tartUienMihdlaBM 
liftTekis&tharuidiMa«,iBdihAU«lMT«tohJvili;iBdthttvoihAU bMomtoM Tkii BTilMy b gmt : 

tatlipMkkiiingvdofQhiisludoftluflhirA" — Mvyer refers t«m 11 wholly to Christ, and says 
that (.hrist leaves father and mother (the right hand of God) and to joined to the 
ohurdi as hto wife, the two oonstituting theooef orth one moral person. He makes the 
union future, however, — **?« tUi onm thaU a aaa iMiTt Ui Uikot and noOw** — the oonsum^ 
matiOQ to at Christ's second coming. But the Fathers, as Chrysostom, Theodoret, and 
Jerome, referred it more properly to the incarnation. 

B«T. 19: 7— ''tht ■Hurrjage of tht Umb if oemc^ iBd kii vili katk aadi ksMlf mdy** ; »:n— "ild te 
aad ttt brid* »7, Oom"; c/. Ik M:5— ''For tkj Itlur is tUu bvibftiid**; Jtr. S:Se-"8n«l7 u a vili 
txtMkeraily dtptfMk froB bar kuband, m bav« 71 dfBlttnHfamil7vitkM,0bMiMofIiiMl,a>itkJthoTak"; 
IiaS:^5-**filrthdrlMthffkathpla7ldth•karM**-departure from God to adultery; the Stag of 
MoaoB, as Jewish interpreters have always maintained, to an allegorioal poem describ- 
ing, under the figure of marriage, the union between Jehovah and hto people : Paul 
only adopts the Old Testament figure, and applies it more precisely to the union of 
God with the church in Jesus Christ. 

( c ) From the imion between the vine and its branches. 

JohBl5:l-iO— "IamthtTiM,7oa»th«bniMh«:Eottalabid«tk ia m», and I to kia, thi asM baovlk nib 
frdt: firaptrtfraBBM7«oandoiiokbiB("— as God's natural life to in the vine, that it may give 
life to its natural branches, so God's spiritual life to in the vine, Christ, that he may 
give life to hto spiritiial branches. The roots of thto new vine are planted in heaven, 
not on earth ; and into it the half-withered branches of the old humanity are to be 
grafted, that they may have life divine. Yet our Lord does not say '* I am the root.** 
The branch to not something outside^ which has to get nourishment out of the root, — it 
to rather a part of the vine. IaB.6:6~"lfw« bart btoomt nitod vitb Ub [<rvfi^uTOi—* grown 
togeUier * — used of the man and horse in the Centaur, Xen., Cyrop., 4 : 8 : 18 ], to tbt lika- 
iiBorbiad«atb,voihaUboato>iBtb«likonoMofbkmBxnolioB'*;il:24 — ''tboawaiioBtooiortbali^ 
Mtan a vild oIlTf tXM^ and viat paftod ooatraij to Baton into a good ottn tno"; OoLt:6,7— "Aatbttttoriji 
imtrod Ghiiit Jeof tbt Lord, m valk to bim. rootod tad boildod vpto bia " »not only grounded in Christ 
as our foundation, but thrusting down roots into him as the deep, rich, all-sustaining 
soil. Thto union with Christ to constotent with individuality : for the graft brings forth 
fruit after its kind, though modified by the tree into which it to grafted. 

Btohop H. W. Warren, in 8. 8. Times, Oct. 17, 1801 — ^ The lessons of the vine are 
intimacy, likeness of nature, continuous impartation of lif^ fruit. Between friends 
there to intimacy by means of media, such as food, presents, care, words, soul looking 
from the eyes. The mother gives her liquid flesh to the babe, but such intimacy soon 
oeases. The mother to not rich enough in life continuously to feed the ever-enlarging 
nature of the growing man. Not so with the vine. It continuously feeds. Its rivers 
crowd all the banks. They burst out in leaf, blossom, clinging tendrils, and fruit, 
everywhere. In nature a thorn grafted on a pear tree bears only thorn. There to not 
pear-life enough to compel change of its nature. But a wild olive, typical of depraved 
nature, grafted on a good olive tree finds, contrary to nature, that there to force 
enough in the growing stock to change the nature of the wild sdon." 

{d) From the union between the members and the head of the body. 

i0w.6:15,19— *'Iiiow 70 not tbat 70V bodiaa art BMOiton of Obzist ? . . . . know 70 net tbat 7wr body it a 
iMiplt of tbeEol7 Spirit vbiob if to 7011, vbieb 70 bato from God?" iS:i2— "Forutb«bod7iiOBi,andbatb 
■aa7 BiBbir^ and all tbo Bomban of tbo bod7, bdag ■an7, aro oat bod7 ; m ato> it Gbriit" — here Christ to 
identified with the church of which he to the head; IpL 1:22» 28 — '*bo potaU tbiagaunbilootiflB 
ndwbislN^udgavvbtoitebobndoTaralltbtogitotboflbuvb, vbicbiibiibod7,tb«ftatowofbiBtbatiIMh 
an to all" —as the members of the human body are united to the head, the source of 
their activity and the power that controto their movements, so all beUevers are mem- 
bers of an invisible body whose head to Christ. Shall we tie a string round the finger 
to keep for it its own blood ? No, for all the blood of the body to needed to nourish 
ooefinger. 80 Christ to "boadorwaUtbiaga to [for the benefit of ] tbo dnxob" (Tyler, TheoL 
Greek Poets, preface, ii). ^'The church to the fulness ( vAifp^Ma) of Christ; as it was 
not good for the first man, Adam, to be alone, no more was it good for the second man, 
Christ "(C.H.M.). lpb.4:iS, 16— "grav up to all tbingi into bio, vbo is tbo boid, om CbriH; fron 
wboB aU tbo bod7 . . . . aakotb tbo inonoaeof tbo bod7 uto tbo bvildi^; up of itMlf to Ioto" ; 5:a.80— "for no 
■aa OTor batod bit owa liA ; btt Dovriibotb aad cbari^batb il» tT« u Ohiiil alio tto ibinb ; bomao v^ 
ton of bia body." 
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(e) From the union of the race with the sonroe of its life in Adam. 

Im5:ll^ll — "MtkiMgkMBMib«at««diitotbivwU,aBd4BfttktkiMgkib....ttiit^ 
telk.ffmMBigklgiMiiiSiitkiMgkrJsktMiiaMUl»0t«MlUliitk^ iOor.l5:a; 

4Sk«^**MiiliuiaU£i^Malioii(krMihaiittb«iadiaUTe....Ai intBM Aim bMomt a UriBf 1^ 
AilMtAiuibMnMaliliHPviif8|irit....asv»kATtboiMtk0lai«tof tM wrthy, vs ikAll alio b«ur tht iaigt 
of th» kMTralj ** — M the whole raoe is one with the first man Adam, in whom it fell and 
from whom it haa derived a corrupted and sruilty nature, so the whole raoe of believers 
constitutes a new and restored humanity, whose justified and purified nature is derived 
from Christ, the second Adam. Cf. 0«b. B:23— "AuimovboiMofiiij boiMi,Aiidl«kariiv l«k: ikt 
ihtU be iaM ¥flwM, bMUM ^ vu teka oat of laa '*-- here C. H. M. remarks that, as man is first 
created and then woman is viewed in and formed out of him, so it is with Christ and 
the church. ** We are members of Christ's body, because in Christ we have the princi- 
ple of our origin ; from him our lif^ arose, just as the life of Bve was derived from 
Adam .... The church is Chiist*s helpmeet, formed out of Christ in his deep sleep of 
death, as Bve out of Adam .... The church will be nearest to Christ, as Eve was to 
Adam." Because Christ is the source of all spiritual life for his people, he is called, in 
li 9:1k "iTwfaitiBf riA«;' and it is said, in IiS8:ia that ''koihiJlioo kit lood*' (see page 680). 

B. Direct statements. 

(a) The believer is said to be in Christ 

Lest we should regard the figures mentioned above as merely Oriental metaphors, 
the fact of the beUever's union with Christ is asserted in the most direct and prosaic 
manner. JokBi4:aO — "joIbbo**; IaB.6:il^"aliToaBlo God in Christ Jena"; 8:1 — "noooadimnalioB 
tothemtklaniBGhriatJ<m'':tOor.5:i7 — *'ifaB7aMniainChrist»hoiiaiMv«mtan*';l^ 
V in Ub bofaf tkf tesaatioB of tho vorU *' ; t : 13 — " Bov in Oiriat Jmqs 70 that onoo voro fkr off an a^ 
tha Uood of GkriA" Thus the beUever is said to be " in Ghrift.*' as the element or atmosphere 
which surrounds him with its perpetual presence and which constitutes his vital breath ; 
in fact, this phrase "in Chxiit»" always meaning *' in union with Christ," is the very key 
to Paul's epistles, and to the whole New Testament. The fact that the believer is in 
Christ is symbolised in baptism: weare^bi^tiMdiBtaaiuriit" (QaLS:S7). 

( 6 ) Christ is said to be in the believer. 

JohBi4:Se — ''lisToa'^ KiaL8:9— •*7oaronotintholiAbtt in tho Bpirtl. if M bo that tho Spirit of QoA 
dvoUotkinToo. BntifanyaankathaotthoSpiritofCliriatthoiaBOBoofkis"— that this Spirit of Christ is 
Christhimself, is shown from Tono 10— "And if OkriatiiinToa, thobodjiidoadboeauoofiin; bnttho 
ipirit ialifr booanao of rightooBanoH*' : QaL trSO — "I Uf boos oraoiflod vitk Chriat; and It is no longor I that Uva, 
bvtCkriatUTothinBo"— here Christ is said to be in the believer, and so to live his life 
within the believer, that the latter can point to this as the dominatinflr fact of his 
experience, — it is not so much he that lives, as it is Christ that lives in him. The fact 
that Christ is in the believer is symbolized in the Lord's supper : '*1ho bnad vhioh w break, 
b it not a partiflipotion in tho body of Ohriitr " ( i Oor. 10 : 16). 

( c ) The Father and the Son dwell in the believer. 

Jokni4:28 — "IfananloTOBO.hovill koop 117 vwd: and nj fathtr villloTo him, md vo vm oono onto 
kim, and aako our abodo vitk kin " ; e/. 10 — " Bolioroat tkon not that I am in tho Pathor, and tho Fhthw in mo 7 tho 
vorda that I my onto yon I ipoak not from myiolf : bnt tho Fkthor abiding in mo dooth hii vorka" — the Father 
and the Son dwell in the believer ; for where the Son is, there always the Father must 
be also. If the union between the believer and Christ in John 14 : 23 is to be interpreted 
as one of mere moral influence, then the union of Christ and the Father in John 14 : 10 
must also be interpreted as a union of mere moral influence. IpL 8:17— "that Ckrift may 
dvoU in yvor haaita tkiMgk CUth '* ; i John 4 : 16 — " ho that aUdolh in loTo aUdoth in God, and God ahidoth in hh^^^ 

(d) The believer has life by partaMng of Christy as Christ has life b j 
partaking of the Father. 

Jokn6:6S,M^67— "IxoiplyooattholiAofthoSoBofminaBddrinkhiaUood, yo kaTO not lifo in yonmlTW 
....latkatoatitkmyliAanddrinkotkmy bloodabidctkinmo^andlinkim. Aa tko liTiq^ FUkor aaat ma 
asdlUtoboouaoofthaFkthv.iohotbatoatothmo^hoalaoihaUhTobooaaaoofBo"- thebeliever has Uf e 
by partaking of Christ in a way that may not inappropriately be compared with 
Chrtothi having life by partaldnfir of the Father. 1 Oor. 10: 16, 17— "Ao oip of blooiing vhioh va 
hkiikiiitaatao«nniflaofthabloodof(lriatr Ao broad vhioh vo bnak, ia it not a oonnranion of tho body af 
" '*T**— here it is Intimated that the Lord's Supper sets forth, in the langnage Of aynh- 
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boU the 80ul*8 actual partioipatlon in the life of Christ ; and the margin properly 
tranalates the word icoumria, not ** communion,*' but " purtkipAtioa." Cf, 1 J«kAl:3— "onr 
&U««ikif (icMVMvui) if vith th» FUte; Md vith hit Son Jmu Ohriit" Foster, Christian Lif^ and 
Theology, 216 — ^* In Ukn. % the phrases call to mind the anoieot form of sacrifice, and 
the participation therein by the olforer at the sacrificial meal, —as at the Passover.** 

(e ) All belieYeis are one in Christ 

J«kBl7:Sl-a— '*thilth«7B*7aUb««ai; mnuttiMi, FiAff , art la Bt^ Md I in tha^ thftt th«7 dio baj be la 
v: tkattbavorldBajbttiiTethattkoadidttMiidm*. And tlu gkry wkuk Uoa haft ginn ne I Iat* giTU nnlo 
tkaa ; that thaj naj be ona, ens u wa an om ; I ia tkaai, and thoa in bm^ that thay nay ba parfaotad inta ona * — 
all believers are one in Christ, to whom they are severally and collectively united, as 
Christ himself is one with God. 

(/) The believer is made partaker of the diyine nature. 

tMi:4— "&a tknagk thiaa [promisee] 7a mj baaona paxtekm af tha diTina natara"— not by 
having the essence of your humanity changed into the essence of divinity, but by 
havinjf Christ the divine Savior oontinuaily dwelling within, and indissolubly joined 
to, your human souls. 

{g) The believer is made one spirit with the Lord. 

iOor. 6:17— "ha that iajoinadnnto tha lord ii ona apiht" — human nature is so interpenetrated 
and enerfflzed by the divine, that the two move and act as one ; cf, 19 — ** knov 7a not that 
TaarbadjiiataiBplaofthalolySpiritvhiohiiiByoo, vhioh 7a hava fron God ?*' B«bl8:26 — "tha8]iiritalaa 
halpalh oarlBilmit7: fir va kaawnot hov to pn7 u wa onght; but tha Spirit hiaMalf aakath intaroeasion fir va 
vithgroaDiagavhiohoannotbanttirad" — the Spirit is so near to us, and so one with us, that 
our prayer is called his, or rather, his prayer becomes ours. Weiss, in his Life of Jesus, 
says that, in the view of Scripture, human srreatness does not consist in a man's pro- 
ducinflr everything in a natural way out of himself, but in possessing perfect receptiv- 
ity for God's greatest gift Therefore God's Bon receives the Spirit without messure ; 
and we may add that the believer in like manner receives Christ. 

2. Nature of this Union. 

We have here to do not only with a &ot of life, bnt with a nniqne rela- 
tion between the finite and the infinite. Our descriptions must tiierefore 
be inadequate. Yet in many respects we know what this union is not ; in 
certain respects we can positively characterize it 

It should not surprise us if we find it far more difllcult to give a scientific definition 
of this union, than to determine the fact of its existence. It Is a fact of life with 
which we have to deal ; and the secret of life, even in its lowest forms, no philosopher 
has ever yet discovered. The tiniest fiower witnesses to two facts : first, that of its 
own relative independence, as an individual organism ; and secondly, that of its ulti- 
mate dependence upon a life and power not its own. So every human soul has its 
proper powers of intellect, afTection, and will ; yet It lives, moves, and has its being in 
God (lata 17:»). 

Starting out from the truth of God's omnipresence, it might seem as if God's indwell- 
ing in the granite boulder was the last limit of his union with the finite. But we see 
the divine intelligence and goodness drawing nearer to us, by successive stages, in 
vegetable life, in the animal creation, and In the moral nature of man. And jret there 
are two stages beyond all these: first, in Christ's union with the believer; and sec- 
ondly, in God's union with Christ. If this union of God with the believer be only one 
of several approximations of God to his finite creation, the fact that it is, equally with 
the others, not wholly comprehensible to reason, should not bUnd us either to its truth 
or to its importance. 

It is easier to-day than at any other previous period of history to believe in the union 
of the believer with Christ. That God is immanent in the universe, and that there is a 
divine element in man, is familiar to our generation. All men are naturally one with 
Christ, the immanent God, and this natural union prepares the way for that spiritual 
union in which Christ Joins himself to our faith. Campbell, The Indwelling Christ, 181 
— ** In the immanence of Christ in nature we find the ground of his immanence in 
human nature. ... A man may be out of Christ, but Christ is never out of him. Those 
who bauiih him he does not abandon." John Catrd, Fund. Ideas of Christianity, 2 ; 28^ 
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tB6~ ''God to united with imtare, in tbeatomB, in the trees, in the plu^ Sooenoeto 
seeinff nature full of the life of God. God to united to man m body and eoui. The 
beating of hto heart and the voioe of oonadenoe witness to God within. God sleeps in 
th ft stoneb dreams in the ft"<"«<^i, wakes in man*'* 

A. Kegatiyely. — It is not: 

( a ) A merely natural nnion« like that of GK>d with all human spirits, — 
as held by rationalists. 

In our physloal life we are conscious of another lif^ within us which to not subject to 
our wiUs : the heart beats involuntarily, whether we sleep or wake. But in our spirit- 
ual life we are still more conscious of a life within our life. Bven the heathen said : 
"Est Deus in nobto; agitante calescimus illo,*' and the Egyptians held to the identifi- 
cation of the departed with Osirto (Renouf, Hibbert Lectures, 186). But Paul urges 
us to work out our salvation, upon the very ground that "it u Soi that vorkfth" in us, 
«baatoviUuidtovvk,fiirkiigoodp]aiion"(PUL8:12^i3). Thto life of God in the soul to the 
lifeofChrtot. 

The movement of the electric car cannot be explained simply from the working of 
its own motor apparatus. The electric current throbbing through the wire, and the 
dynamo from which that energy proceeds, are needed to explain the result. In like 
manner we need a spiritual Christ to explain the spiritual activity of the Christian. 
A. H. Strong, Sermon before the Bapttot World Congress in London, 1906— *^ We had 
in America some years ago a steam engine all whose working parts were made of glass. 
The steam came from without, but, being hot enough to move machinery, thto steam 
was itself invisible, and there was presented the curious spectacle of an engine, trans- 
parent, moving, and doing important work, while yet no cause for thto activity was 
perceptible. So the church, humanity, the universe, are all in constant and progressive 
movement, but the Christ who moves them to invisible. Faith comes to believe where 
it cannot see. It joins itself to thto invisible Christ, and knows him as its very life.'* 

( 6 ) A merely moral union« or union of love and sympathy, like that 
between teacher and scholar, friend and friend, — as held by Socinians 

and ArmiTimnft, 

There to a moral union between diflTerent souto: i SsblIS:! — "thewolof Jonalbui vHkait 
vith tk« Boal of DaTid, and Jcoathan lottd him u his own moI '* — here the Vulgate has : *' Anima Jona- 
thse agglutinata Davidi." Aristotie calto friends ** one soul." So in a higher sense, in 
Aflli 4:32; the early believers are said to have been "of ono Uui and moI.** But in John 17:21, 
28, Christ *s union with hto people to distingutohed from any mere union of love and 
sympathy: "thatthoynajallboono; OToaaithMifykihoriartinm^andlintha^thatthoyalionajbotons; 
.... that tho loTo vhanvith tlua loTodst mo maj bo in thorn, and I in thorn." Jesus* aim, in the whole of 
hto last discourse, to to show that no mere union of love and sympathy will be suf- 
ficient: "apart firam mo," he says, "jo oan do nothing" (John 15:5y. That hto disciples may be 
vitally joined to himself, to therefore the subject of hto last prayer. 

Domer says well, that Arminlanism ( and with thto doctrine Roman CathoUcs and the 
advocates of New School views substantially agree ) makes man a mere tangent to the 
circle of the divine nature. It has no idea of tho interpenetration of the one by the 
other. But the Lutheran Formula of Concord says much more correctly : ** Damna- 
muB sententiam quod non Deus ipse, sed dona Dei duntaxat, in credentibus habitent*' 

Ritschl presents to us a historical Christ, and Pfleiderer presents to us an ideal 
Christ, but neither one gives us the living Chrtot who to the present spiritual life of the 
believer. Wondt, in hto Teaching of Jesus, 2 : 810, comes equally far ^ort of a serious 
interpretation of our Lord's promise, when he says : ** Thto union to hto person, as to 
Its contents, to nothing else than adherence to the message of the kingdom of God 
brought by him.'* It to not enough for me to be merely in touch with Christ. He 
must oome to be ** not so far as even to be near." Tennjrson, The Higher Pantheism : 
** Closer to he than breathing, and nearer than hands or feet." William Watson, The 
Unknown God : *' Yea, in my flesh hto Spirit doth flow. Too near, too far, for me to 
know." 

( c ) A union of essenoe, wbidh destroys the distinct personality and sub- 
sistence of either Christ or the human spirit^ — as held hj many of the 
mystioBt 
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Many of the myitlQt, as SohwoikMd, Welgel, SebMtian Frank, held to an essential 
union between Christ and the believer. One of Welgel^s followers, therefore, oould say 
to another: ** I am Christ Jesus, the llrlnff Word of Ctod; I have redeemed thee by my 
slnlesB sufferings.** We are ever to remember that the indwelling of Christ only puts 
the believer more completely in possession of himself, and makes him more oonsoious 
of his own personality and power. Union with Christ must be taken in oonneotion 
with the other truth of the personality and aotiyity of the Christian; otherwise it 
tends to pantheism. Martineau, Study, t : 190^ ** In nature it is Ood's immanent life, in 
morals it is God's transcendent life, with which we commune.*' 

Angelus SUesius. a German philosophical poet (lflS4-1077), audaciously wrote: **I 
know God cannot live an instant without me ; He must give up the ghost, if I should 
oeaae to be.'* Lowde, a disciple of Malebranohe, used the phrase ** Godded with God, 
and Christed with Christ," and Jonathan Edwards, in his Religious Affections, quotes 
It with disapprobation, saying that ** the saints do not become actually partakers of the 
divine essence, as would be inferred from this abominable and blasphemous language 
of heretics" (Allen, Jonathan Edwards, SB4). *'8e]f is not a mode of the divine: it is a 
principle of isolation. In order to religion, I must have a will to surrender .... * Our 
wills are ours, to make them thine.'. . . . Though the self is, in hnowUdgt^ a principle of 
unification ; in existence^ or metaphysically, it is a principle of isolation " ( Beth ). 

Inge, Christian Mysticism, 80 — ** Some of the mystics went astray by teaching a real 
mdmtUytian of the divine for human nature, thus depersonalising man — a fktal mistake, 
for without human personality we cannot conceive of divine personality.'* Lyman 
Abbott: *'In Christ, God and man are united, not as the river is united with the sea, 
losing its personality therein, but as the child is united with the ftither, or the wife with 
the husband, whose personality and Individuality are strengthened and increased by 
the union.*' Here Dr. Abbott's view comes as far short of the truth as that of the 
mysUos goes beyond the truth. As we shall see, the union of the believer with Christ 
Is a vital union, surpassing in its intimacy any union of souls that we know. The union 
of child with father, or of wife with husband, is only a pointer which hints very 
imperfectly at the interpenetrating and energizing of the human spirit by the divine. 

( d ) A union mediated and conditioned by participation of the sacra- 
ments of the church, — as held by Bomanists, Latherans, and High-Ohnrch 
Episcopalians. 

Perhaps the most pernicious misinterpretation of the nature of this union is that 
which conceives of it as a physical and material one, and which rears upon this basis the 
fabric of a sacramental and external Christianity. It is suflldent here to say that this 
union cannot be mediated by sacraments, since sacraments presuppose it as ahneady 
existing; both Baptism and the Lord's Supper are designed only for believers. Only 
faith receives and retains Christ ; and faith is the act of the soul grasping what is purely 
invisible and supersensible : not the act of the body, submitting to Baptism or partaking 
of the Supper. 

William Lincoln : " The only way for the believer, if he wants to go rightly, is to 
remember that truth is always two-sided. If there is any truth that the Holy Spirit 
has specially pressed upon your heart, if you do not want to push it to the extreme, 
ask what is the counter-truth, and lean a little of your weight upon that ; otherwise, if 
you bear so very much on one side of the truth, there is a danger of pushing it into a 
heresy. Heresy means selected truth ; it does not mean error ; heresy and error are 
very different things. Heresy is truth, but truth pushed into undue importance, to the 
disparagement of the trutii upon the other side.'* Heresy ( alpc<rtf ) — an act of chdoe, 
the picking and choosing of a part. Instead of comprehensively embracing the whole 
of truth. Sacramentarians substitute the symbol for the thing symbolized. 

B. Positively. — It is : 

( a ) An organic union, — in which we become members of Christ and 
partakers of his hnmanity. 

Kant defines an organism, as that whose parts are reciprocally means and end. The 
body is an organism ; since the limbs exist for the heart, and the heart for the limbs. So 
each member of Christ's body lives for him who is the head ; and Christ the head equally 
nves for hto members: lpk.5:»,80— «*w auui«mkatodk»owal«k:lHitDouuhftkMdA«ttilkilk 
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ffVMMArirtalMthiAink; bMUMVtanMBbartof UsMy." The traln-despatclier is a symbol 
of the oonoentntion of eotergj ; the switchmen and conductors who receive his orders 
are symbols of the kxsaUsUion of force ; but it is all one organic system. 

( 6 ) A vital unioot — in which Christ's life becomes the dominating prin- 

dple within ns. 

This unioo Is a vital one, in distinction from any union of mere Juxtaposition or 
external influence. Christ does not work upon us from without, as one separated from 
ns, but from within, as the very heart from which the life-bltx>d of our spirits flows. 
8eeGd.t:Se^"itiiiiek^«IthatUTikbttGkriitUTilkiine: ud tkat Uli wkieb I now Uvt ia tke fieik I Ut« 
il fdtk. the ftitk wkiA itiBtlM8osarOod,vholotedBM.uidgaTt Unnlf up ir bm ;" OoL 3:S, 4~"Por y* 
titiudyoBrlifiitkiivitkChmlinGod. ¥kA (%rist, vbo ii Mr li&. ikall be mniflBtttd, tk«n ikaU ye also vith 
Ub be mniitd ia skiy." Christ's life is not corrupted by the corruption of his momlx^rs, 
any more than the ray of light is defiled by the filth with which it comes in contact. 
We may be unconscious of this union with Christ, as we often are of the circulation of 
the blood, yet it may be the very source and condition of our life. 

( c ) A spiiitoal union, — that is, a union whose sonioe and author is the 
Holy Spirit. 

By a spirttual union we mean a union not of body but of spirit, — a union, therefore, 
which only the Holy Spirit originates and maintains. Rom. 8:9^10 — "TearenokiatlM fltsk bit 
lath* Spirit if M be tkatth* Spirit of God 4veUtth in jM. Bot ifanymuUtk not tk« Spirit of Christ, h« is bmm 
tfUs. iai if(krisl it ia TOO, tko body is dsii boeiiui of sin; bat tbo spirit ii life booMst of rigktaoi^^ The 
indwelling of Christ involves a continual exercise of efficient power. In Iph. 3 : 16, 17, 
"itnnfliMaed vith pew thrngk Ui Spirit in the iswwd nsa " is immediately followed by "that Christ 
■17 dviQ in yoor bssits thmgh fiuth.** 

( d ) An indissoluble union, — that is, a union which, consistently with 
Christ's promise and grace, can never be dissolved. 

lit 28 iSO—" lo, I am vith yon tlwaji, ertn imto the end of the vorid" ; John 10 :88— "thej shsll never perish, 
sad no one shall snatch them oat of my hand"; Robl 8: 35^ 89— "Who shall aeparate ns from the lore of Christ? 
• . . . ner hdght, ner depth, nor any other enatnre. shall be able to separate ns from the loTe of God, whieh is in 
Christ Jesnsovlnd"; iThess.4:14, 17— "themaliothatareflaiflaadeepinJeBas viUGodbring vithhim. .... 
then ve that s» alire^ that axe left, shall together vith thsm be eanght np in the elonds, to meet the Lord in the air: 
aidseshaUveoTerbewiih the Lord.** 

Christ's omnipresence makes it possible for him to be united to, and to bo present in, 
each believer, as perfectly and fully as if that believer were the only one to n>ceive 
Christ's fulness. As Christ's omnipresence makes the whole Christ present in every 
place, each beUever has the whole Christ with him, as his source of strength, purity, 
lif^ ; so that each may say : Christ gives all his time and wisdom and care to rac. Such 
a union as this lacks every element of instability. Once formed, the union is indis- 
soluble. Many of the ties of earth are rudely broken,— not so with our union with 
Christ,— that endures forever. 

Since there is now an unchangeable and divine element in us, our salvation depends 
no longer upon our unstable wills, but upon Christ's purpose and power. By temporary 
declension from duty, or by our causeless unbelief, we may banish Christ to the barest 
and most remote room of the soul's house ; but he does not suffer us wholly to exclude 
him ; and when we are willing to unbar the doors, he is still there, ready to fill the 
whole mansion with his light and love. 

( 6 ) An inscrutable union, — mystical, however, only in the sense of sur- 
passing in its intimacy and value any other union of souls which we know. 

This union is inscrutable, indeed ; but it is not mystical, in the sense of being unintel- 
ligible to the Christian or beyond the reach of his experience. If we call it mystical at 
all, it should be only because, in the intimacy of its communion and in the transform^ 
ing power of its influence, it surpasses any other union of souls that we know, and so 
cannot be fully described or understood by earthly analogies. Iph. 5 : 32— " This mystery is 
great: bat I speak in regard of Christ and of the ehnreh"; OoLi : 27— ** the rioheo of the glory of this mystery among 
the Gentiles, vhieh is Christ in yon, the hope of glory." 

See Diman, Theistic Argument, 880— "As physical sdence has brought us to the con- 
oluston that back of aU the phenomena of the material universe there lies an invisitte 
imtFene of foroei, and that these forces may ultimately be reduced to one all-pervad- 
51 
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Ing force in which the unity of the physioal univorae consiBts : and as philosophy has 
advanced the rational oonjecture that this ultimate all-perradinflr force is simply will- 
force; so the great Teacher holds up to us the spiritual universe as pervaded by one 
omnipotent life— a life which was revealed in him as its highest manifestation, but 
which is shared by all who by faith become partakers of his nature. He was Son of 
Qod : they too had power to become sons of Ood. The Incarnation is wholly within 
the natural oourse and tendency of things. It was prepared for, it came, in the fulness 
of times. Christ's life is not something sporadic and individual, having its source in 
the personal conviction of each disciple ; it implies a real connection with Christ, the 
head. Behind all nature there is one force ; behind all varieties of Christian life and 
character there is one spiritual power. All nature is not inert matter,— it is pervaded 
by a living presence. So all the body of believers live by virtue of the all-working 
Spirit of Chiist, the Holy Ghost." An epitaph at Silton, in Dorsetshire, reads : ** Here 
lies a piece of Christ — a star in dust, A vein of gold, a china dish, that must Be used in 
heaven when God shall feed the just." 

A. H. Strong, in Examiner, 1880: **Suoh is the nature of union with Christ,— such I 
mean, is the nature of every believer's union with Christ. For, whether he knows it or 
not, every Christian has entered into Just such a partnerahip as this. It is this and this 
only which oonstitutes him a Christian, and which makes possible a Christian church. 
We may, indeed, be thus united to Christ, without being fully conscious of the real 
nature of our relation to him. We may actually possess the kernel, while as yet we 
have regard only to the shell; we may seem to ourselves to be united to Christ only by 
an external bond, while after all it is an inward and spiritual bond that makes us his. 
God often reveals to the Christian the mystery of the gospel, whidi is Christ in him the 
- hope of glory, at the very time that he is seeking only some nearer access to a Redeemer 
outside of him. Trying to find a union of cooperation or of sympathy, he is amaxed to 
learn that there is already established a union with Christ more glorious and blessed, 
namely, a union of life ; and so, like the miners in the Rocky Mountains, while he is 
looking only for silver, he finds gold. Christ and the believer have the same life. They 
are not separate persons linked together by some temporary bond of friendship,— they 
are united by a tie as close and indissoluble as if the same blood ran in their veins. Yet 
the Christian may never have suspected how intimate a union he has with his Savior ; 
and the first understanding of this truth may be the gateway through which he passes 
into a holler and happier stage of the Christian life." 

So the Way leads, through the Truth, to the Life ( Jokn 14 : 6 ). Apprehension of an 
external Savior prepares for the reception and experience of the internal Savior. 
Christ is first the Door of the sheep, but in him, after they have once entered in, they 
find pasture (John 10: 7-9). On the nature of this union, see H. B. Smith, System of 
Christian Theology, 531-639; Baird, Blohim Revealed, 001; Wilberforce, Incarnation, 
008-272, and New Birth of Man's Nature, 1-30. Ptr contra, see Park, Discourses, 117-180. 

8. Consequences of this Union as respects the Believer. 

We have seen that Christ's union with hmnanitj, at the incarnation, 
inyolved him in all the legal liabilities of the race to which he united him- 
self, and enabled him so to assume the penalty of its sin as to make for all 
men a full satisfaction to the divine justice, and to remove all external 
obstacles to man's return to Ood. An internal obstacle, however, still 
remains — the evil a£Eections and will, and the consequent guilt, of the 
individual souL This last obstacle also Christ removes, in the case of all 
his people, by uniting himself to them in a closer and more perfect manner 
than that in which he is united to humanity at large. As Christ's union 
with the race secures the objective reconciliation of the race to God, so 
Christ's union with believers secures the subjective reconciliation of 
believers to Gk>d. 

In Baird« Elohlm Revealed, 007-610, in Owen, on Justification, ohap. 8, in Boston, 
Covenant of Grace, chap. 2, and in Dale, Atonement, 286-440, the union of the believer 
with Christ is made to explain the bearing of our sins by Christ. As we have seen in 
our discussion of the Atonement, however ( page 750 ), this explains the cause by the 
effect, and implies that Christ died only for the elect ( see review of Dale, in Brlt.Quflr« 
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Be^M Apr. U7V : fln-SBS ). It to not the union of Chrtot with the believer, but the union 
of Chrtot with humanity at large, that explains his taking upon him human guflt and 
penaltj. 

Amnestj offered to a rebellious city may be complete, yet it may avail only for those 
iHio surrender. Pardon secured from a Oovemor, upon the ground of the services of 
an Advocate, may be effectual only when the convict accepts it,— there is no hope for 
him when he tears up the pardon. Dr. H. E. Robins: *'The judicial declaration of 
acquittal on the ground of the death of Christ, which comes to all men ( Rom. 5 : IS ), and 
into the benefits of which they are introduced by natural birth, is inchoate justifica- 
tion, and will become perfected justification through the new birth of the Holy Spirit, 
unless the working of thto divine agent to resisted by the personal moral action of those 
who are lost.'* What Dr. Robins calto ** inchoate justification ** we prefer to call ^* ideal 
justification ** or ** attainable justification." Humanity in Christ to justified, and every 
member of the race who joins himself to Christ by faith participates in Chrtot*8 justifi- 
cation. H. B. Dudley : ^ Adam's sin holds us all down just as gravity holds all, while 
Christ's righteousness, though secured for all and accessible to all, involves an effort of 
will in climbing and grasping which not all will make.*' Justification in Chrtot is the 
birthright of humanity; but, in order to possess and enjoy it, each of us must claim 
and appropriate it by faith. 

R. W. Dale, Fellowship with Christ, 7 — *' When we were created in Christ, the for- 
tunes of the human race for good or evil became his. The Incarnation revealed and 
fulfilled the relations which already existed between the Son of God and mankind. 
From the beginning Christ had entered into fellovrship with us. When we sinned, he 
remained in fellowship with us still. Our miseries " [ we would add : our guilt ] ** were 
his, by hto own choice. . . . Hto fellowship with us to the foundation of our fellowship 
with him. • . • When I have discovered that by the very constitution of my nature 
I am to achieve perfection in the power of the life of Another — who to yet not Another, 
but the very ground of my being— it ceases to be incredible to me that Another —who 
to yet not Another— should be the Atonement for my sin, and that hto relation to God 
should determine mine." 

A tract entitled "The Seven Togethers" sums up the Scripture testimony with 
regard to the Consequences of the believer's Union with Chrtot : 1. Crucified together 
with Christ — QaL B : SO — wKcoravpM/Mu. 2, Died toget her with Chrtot — Col S : 20 — airc^di^Tc. 
8. Buried together with Chrtot —Kom. 6:4 — (tvfcto^ii/ack. 4. Quickened together with 
Christ— IpL t:S— wvt<wo««KV<>'. 6. Raised together with Christ— CoL 3:1 — ovmiy^pdrrrc. 
6. Sufferers together with Christ — Kom. 8:17— «rvMira<rxoM«»'. 7. Glorified together with 
Christ— Kan. 8:17— 9vy3o{a<rdwM.ci^. Union with Christ results in common sonship, rela- 
tion to Ood, character, influence, and destiny. 

Imperfect apprehension of the believer's union with Christ works to the great injury 
of Christian doctrine. An experience of union with Christ first enables us to under- 
stand the death of sin and separation from God which has befallen the race sprung 
from the first Adam. The life and liberty of the children of G od in Christ Jesus shows 
us by contrast how far astray we had gone. The vital and organic unity of the new 
race sprung from the second Adam reveato the depravity and dtointegration which we 
had inherited from our first father. We see that as there to one source of spiritual life 
in Christ, so there was one source of corrupt life in Adam ; and that as we are justified 
by reason of our oneness with the justified Chrtot, so we are condemned by reason of 
our oneness with the condemned Adam. 

A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 175— "If it to consistent with evolution that the 
physical and natural life of the race should be derived from a single source, then it to 
equally consistent with evolution that the moral and spiritual life of the race should 
be derived from a single source. Scripture to stating only scientific fact when it sets 
the second Adam, the head of redeemed humanity, over against the first Adam, the 
head of fallen humanity. We are told that evolution should give us many Chrtots. 
We reply that evolution has not given us many Adams. Evolution, as it assigns to the 
natural head of the race a supreme and unique position, must be oonstotent with itself, 
and must assign a supreme and unique position to Jesus Christ, the spiritual head of 
the race. As there was but one Adam from whom all the natural life of the race was 
derived, so that there can be but one Christ from whom all the spiritual life of the 
race to derived.** 

The oonseqiienoes of imion with ChriBt may be sommarily stated as 
foUows: 
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( a ) Union with Christ inyoWes a change in the dominant affection of 
the sooL Christ's entrance into the soul makes it a new creature, in the 
sense that the ruling disposition^ which before was sinful, now becomes 
holy. This change we call JSegeneraHon, 

KiOL 8:t— ''to tM kv oTt^ Spirit of lifi ii (kriit J«ni aadi M frM froB tht kv ofib iBd of 4m^ 
5 : 17 ~ '' if uj BM if in Chriit» lu) if a Mv «mtan *' ( marar. — *' tk«n if a Mv ornt^ 
vuthtgoodpUmnofOod .... tortTMahisSoniiLBM"; lpLB:10— "ForvtanUi voriouukip, w w t id is 
Gkrist J«fu for good vwki.** As we derive our old nature from the first man Adam, by birth, 
so we derive a new nature from the second man Christ, by the new birth. Union with 
Ghrist is the true ** transfusion of blood." *^ The death-struck sinner, like the wan, 
ansBmio, dying invalid, is saved by having poured into his veins the healthier blood of 
Christ** ( Drummond, Nat. Law in the Spir. World ). God regenerates the soul by unit- 
ing it to Jesus Christ. 

In the Johnston Harvester Works at Batavia. when they paint their machinery, they 
do it by immersing part after part in a great tank of paint, — so the painting is instan- 
taneous and complete. Our baptism into Christ is the outward picture of an inward 
immersion of the soul not only into his love and fellowship, but into his very Itfe, so 
that in him we become new creatures ( 8 Oor. 5 : 17 ). As Hiss Sullivan surrounded Helen 
Kellar with the influence of her strong personality, by intelligence and sympathy and 
determination striving to awaken the blind and dumb soul and give it light and love, 
so Jesus envelops us. But his Spirit is more encompasslDg and more penetrating than 
any human influence however powerful, because his life is the very ground and prin- 
ciple of our being. 

Tennjrson: *' O for a man to arise in me. That the man that I am may cease to be I " 
Emerson : ** Himself from God he could not free ; He buUded better than he knew." 
Beligion is not the adding of a new department of activity as an adjunct to our own 
life or the grafting of a new method of manifestation upon the old. It is rather the 
grafting of our souls into Christ, so that his life dominates and manifests itself in all 
our activities. The magnet which left to itself can lift only a three pound weight, 
will lift three hundred when it is attached to the electric dynamo. Bzpositor*s Greek 
Testament on i Oor. 15 : 45, 46 ~ ** The action of Jesus in ' brathing * upon his disciples while 
hesaid,'RMiiToth«Iol78pirit*(Jolin80:22«(7.) symbolized the vitalizing relationship which 
at this epoch he assumed towards mankind ; this act raised to a higher potenoy the 
original 'tending ' of God by whidi 'aaa boouno a UTiBg wal *( G«D. t: 7 ).*' 

( 6 ) Union with Christ involves a new exercise of the seal's powers in 
repentance and faith ; faith, indeed, is the act of the soul by which, nnder 
the operation of God, Christ is received. This new exercise of the sool's 
powers we call Conversion (Repentance and Faith ). It is the obverse or 
hmnan side of Regeneration. 

lpLS:i7--''tkalGhriftiiiA7diriUi]i70iir bitfts tiu-OQgbUtk'^ BTiB.S:i5~''th^ 
aUo to nako Uoo viio onto nlTation throogk faith vhiok ii in Chxift Jam." Ftdth is the soul's laying hold 
of Christ as its only source of life, pardon, and salvation. And so we see what true 
religion is. It is not a moral life ; it is not a determination to be religious ; it is not 
faith, if by faith we mean an external trust that somehow Christ will save us ; it is 
nothing less than the life of the soul in God, through Christ his Son. To Christ then 
we are to look for the origin, continuance and increase of our faith (Ukt 17: 5— ''aid 
utothokrd,Iii«ninoiirflkith"). Our faith is butapart of "kitfti]naii"Qf which "v»aUnMifi< 
aid gnoe fir gnoo " ( John 1 : 16 ). 

A. H. Strong, Sermon before the Baptist World Congress, London, 1906— ** Christian- 
ity is summed up in the two facts : Christ /or us, and Christ in us —Christ for us upon 
the Cross, revealing the eternal opposition of holiness to sin, and yet, thrx>ugh God's 
eternal suflTering for sin making objective atonement for us ; and Christ in us by his 
Spirit, renewing in us the lost image of God, and abiding in us as the all-suffloient 
source of purity and power. Here are the two f od of the Christian ellipse : Christ 
for us, who redeemed us from the curse of the law by being made a curse for us, and 
Christ in us, the hope of glory, whom the apostle calls the mystery of the goepeL 

** We need Christ in us as well as Christ for us. How shall I, how shall society, find heal- 
ing and purification within ? Let me answer by reminding you of what they did at Chi- 
cago. InalltheworldtherewasnorlvermorestagnantandfetidtbanwasGhloagoBivWi 
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ItishnglriiitrfiMin reoetved thesweppipgs of the watCTcrmft and the oAd of the oitj, 
and there was no ourrent to oany the deCxitue away. There it settled, and hred 
miaona and ferer. At hwt it was suggested tliat, bj cutting through the low ridge 
bot we ott the dtj and the Desplaines Rirer, the current could be set running in the 
oppo si te direction, and drainage oouM be secured into the IlUnoiB RiTer and the great 
lfiHiSBlpi>L At a cost of fifteen millions of dollars the cut was made, and now all the 
water of lAke Midiigan can be relied upon to demnae that turbid streauL What Chi> 
oago Riyer oould nerer do for itself, the great lake now does for it. So no human soul 
can purge its^ of its sin; and what the indlTidual cannot do, humanity at large is 
powerless to aooomplish. Sin hss dominion over us, and we are foul to the Terj deptlMi 
of our being, until with the help of God we break through the barrier of our self-will, 
and lei the floods of Christ's purifying life flow into us. Then, in an hour, more is 
done to renew, than all our efforts for years had effected. Thus humanity is saved, 
indirldoal by individuaL. not by philosophy, or philanthropy, or self -development, or 
self-ieformation, but simply by joining itself to Jesus Christ, and by being filled in 
Him wttii aU the fulness of God.** 

( e ) Union with Christ gives to the belieyer the legal standing and rights 
of Christ As Christ's union with the race involves atonement, so the 
believer's union with Christ involves Juaiificatiofu The believer is enti- 
tled to take for his own all that Christ is, and all that Christ has done ; and 
this because he has within him that new life of humanity whioh suffered in 
Christ's death and rose from the grave in Christ's resurrection, — in other 
Tfordsy because he is virtually one person with the Bedeemer. In Christ 
the believer is prophet, priest, and king. 

AfltilS:M^**b7kiB[lit.: 'is kin' -in union with him] erviyoiwtkatlMlientkisJutiJkd'^RaB. 

6:7,8— *'k«thitUtkdi«iisjutiflidfiramiin wtdiad vithCkriit"; 7:4 — "daMi toth« Uv tknngk tht 

Mj of (hriil" ; 8: i— "no asadeniuttian to thorn tkat are in Christ Joni" ; 17 — " h«in of God, and joiaV-hoin 
vitkChrift'*; iOor.i:80 — "BvtofhiniToareinGhrift Jwna. vho vu nado uto u vudom frun Ood, and righi- 
•ouMM [Jiutification]'*; 3:21, 23 — "all things are yonn .... and 70 an Ohriat'i"; 6:11 — "70 von 
Jutiiod in thoBOBM of tho Lord Joou Christ and in tho Spirit of oar God"; 2 Cor. 5 : 14 — " vo thni jndg% that ona 
diodfaraUtlteflinalldiod"; 21 — "Hm vhoknevnoiinho mido toboiinononrbohalf; that vo might booomo 
fta rig^toouBMi [justification ] of Ood in hia '* - God's Justifled persons, in union with Christ 
(see pages 700, 761). 

Gal 2 : 20 — ** I han bott oraoiflid vith Christ ; and it is no longw I that Ute, but Christ Unth in bo " ; IpL 1 : 4, 
6— "ohoii vinhisi .... to th« pniso of tho glory of his graoo, vhioh ho frojl j bestowed on as in the Belotod" ; 
2 : S^ 6 — " ona vhan ve von doad throng oar tnspasseo, made ns aliTO togethor vith Christ .... Bade as to dt 
vitkhiB in the hearonlyplaoea, in Christ Jesus"; PhiL 3 : 8, 9 — " that I may gain Christ, and bo foand in him, not 
hariig axighleoBsnaBB of Bins ovn, onn that vhioh is of the lav, bat that vhich is through fidth in Christ, tho rlght- 
toosBOSi vhkhhfroB God by fiuth"; 2 Tim. 2: 11— "Faithful is the saying: for if ve died vith him, vo shall aho 
lin vith hia." Prophet : Lake 12 : 12— "tho Holy Spirit shall teaoh yon in that Tsry hoar vhat ye ooght to 
say"; i John 2: 20—"ythan an anointing froB tho Holy One, and ye knov all things.** Priest: 1 Pit2:5— 
"a holy priesthood, to oAr op spiritoal saerifloes, aoeepUble to God thnogh Jesos Christ" ; Rot. 20:6 — "they shall be 
prissts of God and of Christ"; 1 Pot. 2:9— "a nyal priesthood." King : Rer. 3 : 21 — " He that oreroometh. I vill 
gin to hlB ta lit dovn vith bo in ay throne " ; 5:10 — "madestthoB to be anto oar God a kingdoB and priests." 
The oonnaction of justification and union with Christ delivers the former from the 
charge of being a mechanical and arbitrary procedure. As Jonathan Edwards has 
said : '* The justification of the believer is no other than his being admitted to com- 
munion in, or participation of, this head and surety of all believers." 

(d) Union with Christ secnres to the believer the continuonsly trans- 
forming, assimilating power of Christ's life, — first, for the soul ; secondly, 
for the body, — oonsecrating it in the present, and in the future raising it 
np in the likeness of Christ's glorified body. This continuous influence, 
BO fiur as it is exerted in the present life, we call SanctiflccUion^ the human 
aide or aspect of which is Peneverance, 

For the soul: John 1:16- "of his fkilnoH va all roeoiTed, and grass for grass **—8UOoe8slve and 
measures of flrraoe, oorrespondlnff to tho soul's successive and increasing 
; lM.8}i»— **ifCkrialiiinyoa,thsbsdy isdsadboeaoasofain; botthsipiiitisliftbsanassrilchlMW- 
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BM"; 10or.l5:45~"Th«laitidmbeMaDt»liii»-giTiag spirit"; Plul. 2:5— ''Ha?* tUs aiad ia jm, irUA 
wualMiB(airifkJ«m'^lJo^3:2~*'ifk«ihaUbe]iMiiifttt«d, w« ihaU be lik« Um." *'Qin Christ let 
the believer fall out of hiB hands ? No, for the believer is his hands.*' 

For the body :1 Off. 6: 17-20 —''hfltkit if JdiudTmtotiM Lord iioMi^t., .. kaov 7« nol tku jrw 
bodjuAtsmplAoftiMEolySpiritwUflkiiiiiyoa.. . . gkriiyGodtharefertinyoiirbodj"; in«i.5:28-"ABd 
tht M of pMM Umatlf naetiiy yoa vklly ; ud mj your spirit ud moI ud body be pnMrred tntin^ vithnt 
UuMAttbteominf afoorlvdJemsChriil"; Ka&8:il — ''ihaUgiTiIiit alio to your nvtal bodin thrngk hit 
Spirit tkit dvdktkJB7oa";lCff. 15: 49 —"u we haTvbonutlM iflug* of tks earthy [man], vtihdl ate biv 
thoinagooftlMkMTeBlyCman]"; PML 8 : 20, 21 — " Fff eor flitjuniitip ii in betTW ; fron vImm olio we wait 
frr aSarior, the lord Jeni Okrist: who iluJl £uhioiiaiiewthebod7of(mrkiu[iiliati0n,tkatitBa7beeoBftnMdto 
the bodjofhiigloKy, aMordiag to the wwldag whanby ho liable em to n)^ all thingi unto hisMlL'* 

Is there a physical miracle wrought for the drunkard in his regeneration? 3fr. 
Moody says, Yee ; Mr. Gough says, No. We prefer to say that the change is a spiritual 
one ; but that the ** expulsive power of a new affection *' indirectly aiteots the body, so 
that old appetites sometimes disappear In a moment ; and that often, in the oourse of 
years, great changes take place even in the bellever*s body. Tennyson, Idylls : ** Have 
ye looked at Bdym ? Have ye seen how nobly changed ? This work of his is great and 
wonderful ; His very face with change of heart is changed." ^* Christ in the soul 
ftohions the germinal man into his own likeness, ~ this is the embryology of the new 
life. The cardinal error in religious life is the attempt to live without proper environ- 
ment " (see Drummond, Natural Law in Spiritual World, 258-284). Human lif^ from 
Adam does not stand the test, —only divine-human lif^ in Christ can secure us from 
falling. This is the work of Christ, now that he has ascended and taken to himself his 
power, namely, to give his life more and more fully to the church, until it shall grow 
up in all things into him, the Head, and shall fitly express his glory to the world. 

As the accomplished organist discloses unsuspected capabilitlee of his instrument, so 
Christ brings into activity all the latent powers of the human souL ** I was five years 
in the ministry,*' said an American preacher, ** before I realized that my Savior is 
alive." Dr. R. W. Dale has left on record the almost unutterable feelings that stirred 
his soul when he first realized this truth ; see Walker, The Spirit and the Incarnation, 
preface, v. Many have struggled in vain against sin until they have admitted Christ 
to their hearts,— then they could say: "thiili the riolory that haft otwoomo the wvld, ores ouluth" 
( 1 John 5 : 4). ^ Oo out, Gk>d will go in ; Die thou, and let him live ; Be not, and he will 
be; Wait, and he'll all things give." The best way to get air out of a vessel is to 
pour water in. Only in Christ can we find our pardon, peace, purity, and power. He is 
••nutdoiutou wisdom from Qod, and Jutifleatioii and aanotifloation, and redemption" (iOff.lrSO). Amedical 
man says: *^The only radical remedy for dipsomania is religlomania" (quoted in 
William James, Varieties of Religious Bxperienoe, 208). It is easy to break into an 
empty house ; the spirit cast out returns, finds the house empty, brings seven others, 
and "the last state of that man beoomothwone than the Ant" (Hat 12:45). There is no safety in simply 
expelling sin ; we need also to bring in Christ ; in fact only he can enable us to expel 
not only actual sin but the love of it. 

Alexander McLaren : '* If we are 'in Christ,* we are like a diver in his orsrstal bell, and 
have a solid though invisible wall around us, which keeps all sea-monsters oflT us, and 
communicates with the upper air, whence we draw the breath of calm life and can 
work in security though in the ocean depths.'* John Calrd, Fund. Ideas, 2 : 96—*' How 
do we know that the life of God has not departed from nature ? Because every spring 
we witness the annual miracle of nature^s revival, every summer and autumn the 
waving com. How do we know that Christ has not departed from the world ? Because 
he imparts to the soul that trusts him a power, a purity, a peace, which are beyond all 
that nature can give." 

(e) Union with Christ brings about a fellowship of Christ with the 
believer, — Christ takes part in all the labors, temptations, and snfferings 
of his people ; a fellowship of the believer with Christ, — so that Christ's 
whole experience on earth is in some measure reproduced in him ; a fellow- 
ship of all believers with one another, — furnishing a basis for the spiritual 
unity of Christ's people on earth, and for the eternal communion of heaven. 
The doctrine of Union with Christ is therefore the indispensable prepara- 
tion for Ucclesiology, and for Eachatology* 
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VBDowridpof Ghriilwftlitliebelievvr: IUL4:a— -laaiiaUlkiifilikiatelitNigteMlk 
M^ Ilk 4 : fS — -«r iw tam Ml ft kigk foirt ttift «aH4 W ImM vilk the Mi^ rf «r iBlrsite 

■UttoNMv ttMtklMvtHfM "-are beiiiff tempted, are uxidertemptatloo. Bp. Worda- 
worth: ** Bj btefNWion he acquired eompcurion.** a0v.a:14— **tlMkBkiuli(M»vteatvv« 
IniAiflikiuiphii drift "—Christ leads us in triumph, but bis triumph is ours, ereu If 
it be a triumph oyer us. One with him, we participate in his Joy and in his sovereiicnty. 
liT.S:tl— •'IttktfmvHMlk.IvillsintiluatiBtatvivitkMiiBytknM.'* W.F.i:^loronKm.8:f 
— -AiaiiiiiorMivvIktkUjM... . if u/mb teU itl the Spirit rfCkriit.kikBMirfkia"—'*Chrtat 
dwells in us, says the apostle. But do we accept him as a resident, or as a ruler? 
Knyland was first represented at Kinir Thebau's court by her resident. This official 
oonld rebuke, and even threaten, but no more,— Thebau was Bovcrei^n. Burma knew 
no peace, till Bn^hmd ruled. So Christ does not consent to be represented by a mere 
resident. He must himself dwell within the soul, and he must rei^n.** Christina 
BoesetU, Thee Only : ** Lord, we are riven running to thy sea. Our waves and ripples 
aU derived from thee ; A nothlnir we should have, a nothinflr be. Except for t hee. Sweet 
are the waters of thy shoreless sea; Hake sweet our waters that make haste to thee ; 
Pour in thy sweetness, that ourselves may be Sweetness to thee I ** 

Of the believer with Christ: IhiL3:10~*'thit I my kMwkia,aBdthepf««ofkiii«DTCetios,ui 
the ftlkvihty of kiiiifiri^i^beeaw^iiainMduSe hit totk '*:<». 1 : 24~"iU vy omj put thit vkkh ii 
iMkiif «r the ilialiflBi «r Gfaiil ii Bj l«A ftr hit body's «k^ vhifih it the flhonh '^ 1 M 
Ohiiii't nfiriigi^** The Christian reproduces Christ's life in miniature, and, in a true sense, 
lives It over again. Only upon the principle of union with Christ can we explain how 
the Christian instinctively applies to himself the prophecies and promises which origi- 
nally and primarily were uttered with reference to Christ : *thM will boI Imti ^j tool to Shool ; 
MtktfviltthoaiBivthyholyoBotetoeoorraptifla" ( Pi. 16 : 10, U ). This feUowshlp is the ground of 
the promises made to believing prayer : Joka 14 : 13— "wkitMonr 70 skiil ukinmj iubm^ thtl vill I 
4e"; Wesoott, Bib. Com., in loco : *" The meaning of the phrase ['in mj ntrne '] is ' as being 
one with me even as I am revealed to you.* Its two correlatives are '!■ hm' and the 
Pauline *iBGhritt'.** "iUtkiagtanyoan'* (lCor.3:tl), because Christ is universal King, and 
all believers are exalted to fellowship with him. After the battle of Sedan, King 
William asked a wounded Prussian officer whether it were well with him. ** All is well 
where your majesty leads I " was the reply. PhiL 1 : 21— "Par to no to Uto ii Ghrist» and to die ii 
sail.'* Paul indeed uses the words * Christ * and * church * as interchangeable terms : i Oor 

O:]2~''ao the body it «Hb tad hath Buy Bimbon, to tlto ii GkritL" Denney, Studies in The-. 

ology, 171— ** There is not in the N. T. from beginning to end, in the record of the 
original and genuine Christian life, a single word of despondency or gloom. It is the 
most buojrant, exhllerating and joyful book in the world.'* This is duo to the fact that 
the writers beUeve in a living and exalted Christ, and know themselves to bo one with 
hinu They descend crowned into the arena. In the Soudan, every morning for half an 
hour before General Gk>rdon'8 tent there lay a white handkerchief. The most pressing 
message, even on matters of life and death, waited till that handkerchief was with- 
drawn. It was the signal that Christ and Gordon were in communion with each other. 

Of all believers with one another : John 17 : 21 — " that tboy may all bo one "; 1 Oor. 10 : 17 — " vi^ 
vho an ntay, tn oto bnad, oao body: ftir wo all partake of the one bread "; Iph. 2 : 15— " eraato in himaalf of the 
tvo OBO Bov ma, to Bakiag poaoo"; i Jokal: 3 —" that yo alto may bare feUovahip vith u : yoa, aadoorfeUow- 
thip it with the Ptthff. tad with bit Boa Jatot Obritt " — here the word xoii^i'ia is used. Fellowship 
with each other is the effect and result of the fellowship of each with God in Christ. 
Compare Ma 10 : 16— "they iball booomo oao floek, oao ihophord "; Wcstcott, Bib. Com., in loco : " The 

bond of f^owship is shown to lie in the conmion relation to one Lord Nothing 

is said of one * fold * under the new dispensation.** Here is a unity, not of external 
organiation, but of common life. Of this the visible church is the consequence and 
expression. But this communion is not limited to earth,— it is perpetuated beyond 
death : i Ant. 4:17— "toehaUwoomrbe with the Lord"; EoK12:23— "to the gaoral atMmbly aad ohoroh of 
tto intbon who ai« oarolltd ia beatoa, aad to God the Jadgo of all, aad to the ipiritt of Jatt Bwa Dado pvCMt "; ^^^ 
and 22— the city of God, the new Jerusalc^m, is the image of perfect society, as well 
as of intensity and fulness of life in Christ. The ordinances express the essence of 
Booleaiology— union with Christ— for Baptism symbolizes the incorporation of the 
believer In Christ, while the Lord's Supper symbolizes the incorporation of Christ in the 
believer. Christianity is a social matter, and the true Christian feels the need of being 
with and among his brethren. The Romans could not understand why ** this new sect " 
must be holding meetings all the time— even diily meetings. Why could they not go 
ilnglyt or In ^*«»<M«Mi, to the temples, and make offerings to their God, and then oome 
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away* as the pagans did? Itwasthismeetiiiff togeUierwhlohei^IKisedtliemtopeneou- 
tlOQ and martyrdom. It was the natural and inevitable expression of their union wlHi 
Christ and so of their union with one another. 

The consciousness of union with Christ grtves assurance of salratlon. It is a srreat 
stimulus to bellevinflr prayer and to patient labor. It is a duty to **iaaw vUt ii the hflpe of 
kiiflitlling, whatt]MhelMof thegloiyof UsiiikaritaiiwiAtlianiBli, a^ th«aM6diiig gnatuMi of kit ftiwm 
tont-inupdvkolMUm" (Iph. 1 :18;19). Christ's command, " ibiat ia mi^ and I ia 70a " ( Jokn IS : 4 ), 
implies that we are both to reallae and to confirm this union, by active exertion of our 
own wills. We are to abide in him by an entire consecration, and to let him abide in us 
by an appropriating faith. We are to give ourselves to Christ, and to take In return the 
Christ who gives himself to us,— in other words, we are to believe Christ*s promises and 
to act upon them. All sin consists in the sundering of man's life from God, and most 
systems of falsehood in religion are attempts to save man without merging his life in 
God's once more. The only religion that can save mankind is the religion that illls the 
whole heart and the whole life with God, and that alms to Interpenetrate universal 
humanity with that same living Christ who has already made himself one with the 
believer. This consciousness of union with Christ gives " boldBfla " ( wappfifvia — idti 4 : 18 ; 
1 kta 5 : 14 ) toward men and toward Gk>d. The word belongs to the Greek demooraoies. 
S^reemen are bold. Demosthenes boasts of his frankness. Christ frees us from the hide- 
bound, introspective, self-conscious spirit. In him we become free, demonstrative, 
outspoken. So we find, in John's epistles, that boldness in prayer is spoken of as a 
virtue, and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews urges us to "dnv omut with boldiMi 
vBto the throM of pioe " ( loh. 4 : 16 ). An engagement of marriage is not the same as marhage. 
The parties may be still distant from each other. Many Christians get just near enough 
to Christ to be engaged to him. This seems to be the experience of Christian In the Pil- 
grim^s Progress. But our privilege H to have a present Christ, and to do our work not 
only for him, but in him. ** Since Christ and we are one. Why should we doubt or fear ? " 
** We two are so joined. He Ml not be in heaven, And leave me behind.'* 

We append a few statements with regard to this union and its consequences, from 
noted names in theology and the church. Luther: **By faith thou art so glued to 
Christ that of thee and him there becomes as It were one person, so that with confidence 
thou canst say : * I am Christ,— that is, Christ's righteousness, victory, etc, are mine ; 
and Christ in turn can say : *Iam that sinner,— that is, his sins, his death, etc., are mine, 
because he clings to me and I to him, for we have been joined through faith into one 
flesh and bone.* '* Calvin ; *' I attribute the highest importance to the connection 
between the head and the members ; to the inhabitation of Christ in our hearts ; in a 
word, to the mystical union by which we enjoy him, so that, being made ours, he makes 
us partakers of the blessings with which he is furnished.'* John Bunyan : ** The Lord 
led me into the knowledge of the mystery of union with Christ, that I was joined to 
him, that I was bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh. By this also my faith in him as 
my righteousness was the more conflrmed ; for if he and I were one, then his righteous- 
ness was mine, his merits mine, his victory also mine. Now could I see myself in heaven 
and on earth at once— in hoaven by my Christ, my risen head, my righteousness and 
life, though on earth by my body or person." Bdwards : " Faith is the soul's active 
uniting with Christ. God sees fit that, in order to a union's being established between 
two intelligent active beings, there should be the mutual act of both, that each should 
receive the other, as entirely joining themselves to one another.** Andrew Fuller : " I 
have no doubt that the imputation of Christ's righteousness presupposes a union with 
him ; since there is no precelvable fltness in bestowing beneflts on one for another's 
sake, where there is no union or relation between." 

See Luther, quoted, with other references, in Thoma8lu8» Chrlsti Person und Werk, 
8:82S. See also Calvin, Institutes, 1 : 660 ; Edwards, Works, 4: 66, 60, 70; Andrew Fuller, 
Works, 2 : 686; Pascal, Thoughts, Eng. trans., 429; Hooker, Eccl. Polity, book 6, ch. 
66 ; Tlllotson, Sermons, 8 : 907 ; Trench, Studies in Gospels, 284, and Christ the True 
Vine, in Hulsean Lectures ; SchOberleln, in Studien und Kritiken, 1847 : 7-69 ; Calrd, on 
Union with God, in Scotch Sermons, sermon 2 ; Godet, on the Ultimate Design of Man* 
in Princeton Bev^ Nov. 1880— the design is " God in man, and man in God "; Baird, 
Elohim Bevealed, 600-617; Upham, Divine Union, Interior Life, Life of Madame Guyon 
and F6nelon; A. J. Gordon, In Christ; McDulf, In Christo; J. Denham Smith, Life- 
truths, 26-08 ; A. H. Strong, Philosophy and Beiiglon, 220-226 ; Bishop Hall's Treatise on 
The Church Mystical ; Andrew Murray, Abide in Christ ; Steams, Evidence of Christian 
Bzperienoe, 146, 174, 179; F. B. Meyer, Christian Living— essay on Appropriation of 
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Quk/L Vk mete imitation of Christ; Sanday, Epistle to the Romana, mipplementaiy 
enaj oo the HjMo Union; H. B. Smith, System of Theology, 631 ; J. M. OampbelU The 
IndireDinff CSirist* 

n. BacEDnDuxioN. 

Begenerstion is that act of God by which the goyeming disposition of 
the soul is made holy, and by which, through the truth as a means, the first 
holy exeiciae of this disposition is secured. 

Begenerationy or the new birth, is the divine side of that change of heart 
which, viewed from the human side, we call conversion. It is God's turn- 
ing the soul to himself, — conversion being the soul's turning itself to Ckxi, 
of which God's turning it is both the accompaniment and cause. It will be 
observed from the above definition, that there are two aspects of regener- 
ation, in the first of which the soul is passive, in the second of which the 
soul is active. God changes the governing disposition, — in this change the 
soul is simply acted upon. €k>d secures the initial exercise of this disposi- 
tion in view of the truth, — in this change the soul itself acts. Yet tiiese 
two parts of God's operation are simultaneous. At the same moment that 
he makes the soul sensitive, he pours in the light of his truth and induces 
the exercise of the holy disposition he has imparted. 

This distiDotion bctweeen the passive and the active aspects of regeneration is neces- 
sitated, as we shall see, by the twofold method of representing the change In Scripture. 
In many passages the change Is ascribed wholly to the power of God ; the change is a 
diange in the fundamental disposition of the soul ; there is no use of means. In other 
passages we Hiid truth referred to as an agency employed by the Holy Spirit, and the 
mind acts in view of Uiis truth. The distinction between these two aspects of regen- 
eration seems to be intimated in Iph. 2 : b, 6— "nada oi allT* togvther with Christ," and " niMd ui vf 
vitk hin." Lazarus must first be made alive, and in this he could not cooperate ; but he 
must also oome forth from the tomb, and in this he could be active. In the old photog- 
raphy, the plate was first made sensitive, and in this the plate was passive ; then it was 
exposed to the object, and now the plate actively seized upon the rays of light which 
the object emitted. 

Availing ourselves of the illustration from photography, we may compare God's 
imtial work in the soul to the sensitizing of the plate, his next work to the pouring in 
of tlie light and the production of the picture. The soul is first made receptive to the 
truth ; then it is enabled actually to receive the truth. But the illustration fails in one 
respect,— it represents the two aspects of regeneration as successive. In regeneration 
there is no chronological succession. At the same instant that God makes the soul 
sensitive, he also draws out its new sensibility in view of the truth. Let us notice also 
that, as in photography the picture however perfect needs to be developed, and this 
development takes time, so regeneration is only the beginning of God's work ; not all 
the dispositions, but only the governing disposition, is made holy ; there Is still need 
that sanotifioation should follow regeneration ; and sanctiflcation is a work of God 
which lasts for a whole lifetime. We may add that '* heredity affects regeneration 
as the quality of the film affects photography, and environment affects regeneration as 
the focus affects photography ** ( W. T. Thayer ). 

Sacramentarlanism has so obscured the doctrine of Scripture that many persons who 
gave no evidence of being regenerate are quite convinced that they are Christians. Uncle 
John Yassar therefore never asked : ** Are you a Christian ? '* but always : ** Have you 
ever been bom again ? ** B. G. Robinson : *' The doctrine of regeneration, aside from 
sacramentarlanism, was not apprehended by Luther or the Reformers, was not indeed 
wrought out till Wesley taught that God instantaneously renewed the affections and 
the will.** We get the doctrine of regeneration mainly from the apostle John, as we 
get the doctrine of justification mainly from the apostle PauL Stevens. Johamilne 
Theology, 868—" Paul's great words are, Justification, and righteousness ; John's are, 
birth from God, and lifO. But, for both Paul and John, faith Is life-union with Christ." 

Steams, Evidence of Christian Experience, 134— "The sinful nature is not gone, but 
its power is broken ; sin no longer domiDatee the lif6 ; it has been thrust from the centre 
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tothedroamferenoe; it has the sentenoe of death In itself ; the man Is freed, at least In 
potency and promise. 218— An activity may be immediate, yet not unmediated. Qod's 
action on the soul may be through the sense, yet still be immediate, as when finite 
spirits oommunicate with each other." Dubois, in Century Bfacazine, Deo. 1804 : 288 — 
**• Man has made his way up from physical oonditioos to the oonsoiousnefls of spiritual 
needs. Heredity and environment fetter him. He needs spiritual help. God provides 
a spiritual environment in regeneration. As science is the verification of the ideal in 
nature, so reli^on is the verification of the spiritual in human life.'* Last sermon of 
Beth K. Mitchell on lUr. 8i : 5 — "IMhoU, I wmSu ill tUngs lew"—** Gk)d first makes a new man, 
then gives him a new heart, then a new commandment. He also gives a new body, a 
new name, a new robe, a new song, and a new home.** 

1. Scripture Bepreaentationa. 

( a ) Begeneration is a ohange indispensable to the salvation of the sinner. 

Jokn 8:7— **T« mast be bora uww"; 0tl6;i5— ''iMithirliflii«MMirioiaaytbiag,iiorwTi<iTwaaii<>B,biii>iMW 
iTMtuf " (marg.— "orettioB"); c/. Hab. tt ; 14— "tin ■awotiBaitiwi witkwt wbiah ae mm ihall m tht lord" 
— regeneration, therefore, is yet more necessary to salvation ; Ipk. 8 : 8—" bj natan flUldra 
rf vxath, fm u tbe xMl **; Ka& 8 : U — *' Ite* is aoM thit udffiludbQ^ Tkm ii AOM tk^^ 
6 : 44^ 66— "lo msn ota oone to m^ exoopt tho FUhor tkit teat mo dnw him .... ao aisa «a mbw vato bm^ ozetpk 
itbegimnatobimof tboFathor"; Jtr.i8:23— "QutholtUopsaflhugo Us dda, or tiMlsopirdUsspolBr thoa 
■aj 70 also 4o pwd, tkit an soooitoiBod to do trlL" 

( 6 ) It is a change in the inmost principle of life. 

ioba 8 : 8 — ''Ixflopt oae bebora aanr, h« oaaaot saa tilt kiagdan of Ood "; 5 : 8i— "as 11m llith« rriiiU 
aad giTttk th«m lift» am so tiia Son also ginth lift to whom bo vill "; Bom. 6 : 18 — ** pnsaat yooxsalTis nato God, 
as aliTo from tho doad"; IpL 8 : 1 —''Aad 70a did bo maks tliT% vbon jo vara doad throsfb yoar trmpiswa aad 
sias *': 6: 14 —**iiraka,tkoatiuasloopisl^ud arise from tiMdaad, aad Christ shall sUaoapoatbaa.*' InJoha8:8— 
••bora aa0w"i-not, ••altered," "iDfluenced," •'reinvigorated," ** reformed ** ; but a new 
beginning, a new stamp or character, a new family likeness to Gk)d and to his children. 
**8o is oTory oao tiiat is bora of tha Spirit" ( Joha 8 : 8) a L secrecy of process ; 2. independence of 
the will of man ; 8. evidence given in results of conduct and life. It is a good thing to 
remove the means of gratifying an evil appetite ; but how much better it is to remove 
the appetite itself I It is a good thing to save men from frequenting dangerous resorts 
by furnishing safe places of recreation and entertainment; but far better is it to 
Implant within the man such a love for all that is pure and good, that he will instino- 
tively shun the impure and evlL Ouistianity aims to purify the springs of action. 

( c ) It is a change in the hearty or goyeming disposition. 

Kai 12 : 83, 85 —"lithsrmako tha tree good, aad its fruit good; orflULkothotroooocTapt»aad itsfraitoompl: ftr 
tha tree is kaova by its fiTiit . . . . Aa good maa oat of his good troasora briagaih frrth good thiaga: aad tha avil 
maa oat of hia eril trwrnrabriagotii ftrth avil thii^a"; 15:19— "For oat of tha haart ooma forth otO thoaghta, mardir^ 
adoltarifli^ foraioatioas, theft% fiJso vitaesi^ railings ** ; lots 16 : 14— "iad s oartaia womaa aan^d Lydia .... 
hoard as : whoae hoart tho Lord oponod to giTO haod oato tho thiags whioh voro spokea by Faol"; Rom. 6 : 17~''Bat 
thaakaboto6od,tha^ whflr«as7ovoresimBtsofsia,7abaeaBiaobodiantfr«mthohaarttothatlonBof toaohiagwhora- 
into 70 wm d«liT«iod "; 10 : 10- "with ttio haart maa balianth aatorlghtooosaass" ; e/. Pi. 51 : 10— ''Ormto ia ma 
sdaaa haart, OOod; iad mow s right spirit within aia *'; J«.81:88~"Iwillpatm7lawiathairiawardparts,aad 
\a thoir haarti wiU I writa it"; Is. 11 : 19— "indl will giva th«m oao haart. aad I will patsaow qirit withiayea; 
lid I will tako tho stony hoart oat of thoir flash, aad will gira thom s hoart of flash." 

Horace Mann : " One former is worth a hundred reformers.** It is often said that the 
redemption of society is as important as the regeneration of the individual. Yes, we 
reply ; but the regeneration of society can never be accomplished except through the 
regeneration of the individuaL Reformers try in vain to construct a stable and happy 
community from persons who are selfish, weak, and miserable. The first cry of such 
reformers is : ** Get your circumstances changed I ** Christ's first call is : *^ Get your- 
selves changed, and tiicn the things around you will be changed.*' Biany college settle- 
ments, and temperance societies, and self-reformations begin at the wrong end. They 
are like kindling a coal-fire by lighting kindlings at the top. The fire soon goes out. 
Wo need God's work at the very basiB of character and not on the outer edge, at the 
very beginning, and not simply at the end. Hat 6 : 88 — " saak 7a flrst his kiagdom, aad his righiaoas- 
Bisa; aad all thaao things shall bo added oato 70Q." 

( d) It is a ohange in the moral relations of the sonL 
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71 ktnMviiii the qiiitof yMraiid, and pat « tlM lew nu, thel after God hath been eretted in righteonnesi tad 
heiiiea ef tevlh"; ObL 1 : 18—'' who d«UT«ed weat ef the pover of darkness tad tiuiUted u into the kingdw 
the taefhii lorn" William James, Varieties of Religious Experience, 606, finds the features 
tMtongiiig to all religloiis : 1. an uneasiness ; and 2. its solution. 1. The uneasiness, 
reduced to its simplest terms, is a sense that there is aomcihing wrong about us, as we 
naturally stand, 2. The solution is a sense that we are saved from the vjrongnen by 
f¥H|iring proper connection with the higher powers. 

( e ) It is a change 'wronght in connection with the use of truth as a 

means. 

JaaeiltiS— "OfUsownwUlhobrooghtuiiDrthbjthewQrdoftratb"— here in connection with the 
special agency of God ( not of mere natural law ) the truth is spoken of as a means ; 
1 Pet 1 : 28— "htTinf been begotten again, notof eomptible leed, bat of inoonuptibl^ throogh the word of God, whioh 
iTolh and aUdelh"; 8 Fati : 4— "hie predou and exoeeding groat promisee; that through theee je may beoooie 
partaken of the divine nalore "; ef, Jer. 23 : 29— "la not my word like Are? saitb JohoTah; and like a hammer that 
hnakeththereekinpieeeBT'* John 15: 8 —" Already je are olean beoaoie of the word whioh I have epokon nnto 
yea"; Iph. 6: i7~"the iword of the Spirit, which it the word of God"; leb. 4 : 12— "Por the word of God is liring; 
and eetivi^ and sharper than any two-edged sword, and pierdng OTsn to the dividing of sod and spirit, of both Joints sad 
■invw, and foiek to diseern the thooghts and intents of the heart "; 1 Pet 2 : 9 — "oalled yon out of darknese into hit 
■arvelless li^" An advertising sign reads : ** For spaces and ideas, apply to Johnson and 
Smith." In regeneration, we need both the open mind and the truth to instruct it, and 
we may apply to God for both. 

(/) It is a change instantaneous, secretly wrought, and known only in 
its results. 

John 5 : 84 —" He that heareth ny word, and beUereth him that sent me, hath etenul lift, and oometh not into jndg- 
mmi, bat hath pasaed ont of death into life "; cf. Mat 6 : 24 —"Ho man can serre two masters : for either he will 
hate the one^ and lore the other ; or else he will hold to one^ and despise the other." John3:8— "The wind bloweth 
where 11 wiU, and and then heorestthe Toioe thereof^ bnt knoweet not whence it oometh, and whither it goeth : eo is 
erery one that is bom of the Spirit "; cf. Phil 2 : 12» 13- "work ont yonr own saltation with fear and trembling ; ftr 
it it God who worfceth in yon both to will and to work, for his good pleasure " ; 2 Pet i : 10 -- " Wherefore, brethren, 
glTO the Bctediligenee to make yonr oalling and eleotion sure." 

(g) It is a change wrought by God. 

John i : 18 ~" who wore born, not of blood, nor of the wiU of the flesh, nor of the will of man, bnt of God "; 8 : 5 — 
"Izeept one be bom of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God ; ' 3:8, marg.— "The Spirit 
hmtheth where it will "; Iph. 1 : 19, 20— "the exceeding greatnese of his power to ns-ward who belioTc^ according to 
that working of the strength of his might which he wronght in Christ, when he raised him ft>om the dead, and made him 
to at at hit right hand in the hearenly plaoea "; 2 : 10 — " For we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jeeos for good 
warts, wUeh God afcn prepared that we should walk in them"; 1 Pet 1 : 3 —"Blessed be the God and Father of oar 
lord Jem (brist who according to his great morey begat ns again nnto a liring hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
froM the deed "; cf, 1 Cor. 3 : 6, 7 —"I planted, ipoUos watered ; but God gare the increase. So then neither is he that 
pbatea anything, neither he that watereth ; but God that gireth the increase." 

We have Been that we are "begotten again .... through the word " ( 1 Pet 1 : 23 ). In the revealed 
truth with regard to the person and work of Christ there is a divine adaptation to the 
work of renewing our hearts. But truth in itself is powerless to regenerate and 
sanctify, unless the Holy Spirit uses it— "the sword of the Spirit vhioh is the word of God " (Iph. 
6 : 17 ). Henoe regenera4;ion is ascribed preeminently to the Holy Spirit, and men are said 
to be "bcmof thel^t" (John 8:8). When Robert Morrison started for China, an incred. 
ulous American said to him : *^ Mr. Morrison, do you think you can make any impres- 
sion on the Chinese ? " ** No," was the reply ; ** but I think the Lord can.'* 

( A ) It is a change accomplished through the nnion of the soul with 
Christ 

Bom. 8 : 8— "For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus made me free flnom the law of sin and death "; 8 Oor. 
5:17— "if any man is in (3iiist he is a new oreature " ( marg.— "there is a new creation") ; Gal. 1 : 15, 16 —"it was 
the gosd pleasure of God .... to nreal his Son in me "; Iph. 8 : 10— "Fcr we are his workmanship^ created in CknA 
Jens ftir gosd works." On the Scriptural representations, see K D. Grlffln, Divine Efficiency, 
117-184; H. B. Smith, System of Theology, 553-569 —'* Regeneration involves union with 
Christ, and not a change of heart without relation to him/* 

l|h. 8 : 14^ 18— "the Fkthar, tnm whom ettry frtherhood in hearen and on earth is named.'* But even here 
God worktttaroiiffh Chrigt,aiid Christ himself iscalled "IrwlaitiagFhther" (Ii.9:6>. The real 
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B of our flODship and unity is in Christ, our Creator, and Upholder. Sin is repudi- 
ation of this filial relationship. Beiceneration by the Spirit restores our sonship by 
joining us once more, ethically and spiritually, to Christ the Son, and so adopting- us 
again into God's family. Hence the Holy Spirit does not reveal himself, but Christ. 
The Spirit is light, and light does not reveal itself, but all other things. I may know 
that the Holy Spirit is working within me whenever I more clearly perceive Christ. 
Sonship in Christ makes us not only individually children of Ood, but also members of 
a oommonwealth. Pi.87:4— *'Tet,ofZifliiitikiLUbeMid,lUioBeand that one vu horn in h«r"— "the 
most glorious thing to be said about them is not something pertaining to their 
separate history, but that they have become members, by adoption, of the dty of 
Ood " ( Perowne ). The Psalm speaks of the adoption of nations, but it is equally true 
of individuals. 

2. Necessity of Begeneration. 

That all men withont exception need to be changed in monJ character, is 
manifest, not only from Scripture passages already cited, but from the fol- 
lowing rational considerations : 

( a ) Holiness, or conformity to the fundamental moral attribute of God, 
is the indispensable condition of securing the divine favor, of attaining 
peace of conscience, and of preparing the soul for the associations and 
employments of the blest 

Phillips Brooks seems to have taught that regeneration is merely a natural forward 
step in man's development. See his Life, 2 : 868— ** The entrance into this deeper oon- 
BoiousnesB of sonship to God and into the motive power which it exercises is Begenera- 
tion, the new birth, not merely with reference to time, but with reference also to 
profoundness. Because man has something sinful to cast away in order to enter this 
higher life, therefore regeneration must begin with repentance. But that is an incident. 
It is not essential to the idea. A man simply imperfect and not sinful would still have 
to be bom again. The presentation of sin as guilt, of release as forgiveness, of conse- 
quence as punishment, have their true meaning as the most personal expressions of 
man's moral condition as always measured by, and man's moral changes as alwasrs 
dependent upon, God." Here imperfection seems to mean depraved condition as dis- 
tinguished from conscious transgression ; it is not regarded as sinful ; it needs not to be 
repented of. Tet it does require regeneration. In Phillips Brooks's creed there is no 
article devoted to sin. Baptism he calls ** the declaration of the universal fact of the 
•ODShip of man to God. The Lord's Supper is the declaration of the universal fact of 
man's dependence upon God for supply of life. It is associated with the death of Jesus, 
because in that the truth of Gkxl giving himself to man found its completest manif^ 
tatlon." 

Others seem to teach regeneration by education. Here too there is no recognition of 
inborn sin or guilt. Man's imperfection of nature is innocent. He needs training in 
order to fit him for association with higher intelligences and with God. In the evolu- 
tion of his powers there comes a natural crisis, like that of graduation of the scholar, 
and this crisis may be called conversion. This educational theory of regeneration is 
represented by Starbuck, Psychology of Beligion, and by Coe, The Spiritual Life. What 
human nature needs however is not evolution, but involution and revolution — involu- 
tion, the communication of a now life, and revolution, change of direction resulting 
from that life. Human nature, as we have seen in our treatment of sin, is not a green 
apple to be perfected by mere growth, but an apple with a worm at the core, which left 
to itself will siu«ly rot and perish. 

President G. Stanley Hall, in his essay on The Beliglous Affirmations of Psychology, 
says that the total depravity of man is an ascertained fact apart from the teachings of 
the Bible. There had come into his hands for inspection several thousands of letters 
written to a medical man who advertised that he would give confidential advice and 
treatment to all, secretly. On the strength of these letters Dr. Hall was prepared to 
say that John Calvin had not told the half of what is true. He declared that the neoes- 
tt^ of regeneration in order to the development of character was dearly established 
from psychological investigation. 

A. H. Strong, Cleveland Sermon, 1904—** Here is the danger of some modem theories 
of Christian education. They give us statistics, to show that the age of puberty is the 
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age of rtJomges t religions impresBloiis ; and the inf erenoe is drawn that oonvcrsiOD is 
nothlniT hut a natural phenomenon, a reirular sta^ of development. The free will, and 
the evil hent of that will, are forgotten, and the absolute dependence of perverse human 
nature upon the regenerating spirit of €k>d. The age of puberty is the age of the 
Strongest religious impressions ? Tes, but it is also the ago of the strongest artistio and 
social and sensuous impressions, and only a new birth from above oan lead the soul to 
seek first the kingdom of God." 

(6) The condition of muversal humanity as by nature depraved, and, 
when arrived at moral oonscionsness, as guilty of actual transgression, is 
precisely the opposite of that holiness without which the soul cannot exist 
in normal relation to €k>d, to self, or to holy beings. 

Plutarch has a parable of a man who tried to make a dead body stand upright, but 
who finished his labors saying: *'Decst aliquid iDtus" — ** There's something lacking 
inside.*' Bibot, Diseases of the Will, 53— "* In the vicious man the moral elements are 
lacking. If the idea of amendment arises, it is involuntary. . . . But if a first element 
is not given by nature, and with it a potential energy, nothing results. The theologi- 
cal dogma of grace as a free gift appears to us therefore founded upon a much more 
exact psychology than the contrary opinion.** ** Thou art chained to the wheel of the 
foe By links which a world cannot sever : With thy tyrant through storm and through 
calm thou shall go. And thy sentence is bondage forever.'* 

ICartensen, Christian Ethics : ** When Kant treats of the radical evil of human nature, 
be makes the remarkable statement that, if a good will is to appear in us, this cannot 
happen through a partial improvement, nor through any reform, but only through a 
revolution, a total overturn within us, that is to be compared to a now creation.** 
Those who hold that man may attain perfection by mere natural growth deny this 
radical evil of human nature, and assume that our nature is a good seed which needs 
only favorable external influences of moisture and sunshine to bring forth good fruit. 
But human nature is a damaged seed, and what comes of it will bo aborted and stunted 
like itself. The doctrine of mere development denies God's holiness, man^s sin, the 
need of Christ, the necessity of atonement, the work of the Holy Spirit, the justice of 
penalty. Kant^s doctrine of the radical evil of human nature, like Aristotle's doctrine 
that man is bom on an inclined plane and subject to a downward gravitation, is not 
matched by a corresponding doctrine of regeneration. Only the apostle Paul can tell 
us how we came to be in this dreadful predicament, and where is the power that con 
deliver us ; see Steams, Evidenco of Christian Experience, 274. 

Dean Swift's worthy sought many years for a method of extracting sunbeams from 
cucumbers. We cannot cure the tmrren tree by giving It new bark or new branches, 
—it must have new sap. Healing snakebites is not killing the snake. Poetry and 
music, the uplifting power of culture, the inherent nobility of man, the general mercy 
of God — no one of these will save the souL Horace Bushnell : *' The soul of all improve- 
ment is the improvement of the souL** Frost cannot be removed from a window pane 
simply by scratching it away, —you must raise the temperature of the room. It is as 
impossible to get regeneration out of reformation as to got a har\'cst out of a field by 
mere plowing. Beformation is plucking bitter apples from a tree, and in their place 
tying good apples on with a string ( Dr. Pentecost ). It is regeneration or degradation 
—the beginning of an upward movement by a power not man's own, or the continu- 
ance and increase of a downward movement that can end only in ruin. 

Kidd, Social Evolution, shows that in humanity itself there resides no power of prog- 
ress. The ocean steamship that has burned its last pound of coal may proceed on its 
course by virtue of its momentum, but it is only a question of the clock how soon it 
will cease to move, except as tossed about by the wind and the waves. Not only is 
there power lacking for the good, but apart from God's grace the evil tendencies con- 
stantly became more aggravated. The settled states of the affections and will practi- 
cally dominate the life. Charles H. Spurgeon : *' If a thief should get into heaven 
unchanged, he would begin by picking the angels' pockets.** The land is full of exam- 
ples of the descent of man, not from the brute, but to the brute. The tares are not 
degenerate wheat, which by cultivation will become good wheat, —they are not only 
useless but noxious, and they must be rooted out and bumed. *' Society never will be 
better than the individuals who compose it. A sound ship can never be made of rotten 
timber. Individual reformation must precede social reconstruction.** Socialism will 
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always be a ftUlure until It beoomes ChrlBtian. We must be born from above, as truly 
as we have been begotten by our fathers upon earth, or we cannot see the kingdom of 
God. 

( c ) A radical internal change is therefore requisite in every human sool 
— a change in that which constitutes its character. Holiness cannot be 
attained, as the pantheist daims, by a merely natural growth or develop- 
menty since man's natural tendencies are wholly in the direction of selfish- 
ness. There must be a reversal of his inmost dispositions and prindplee 
of action, if he is to see the kingdom of God. 

Men's good deeds and reformation may be illustrated by eddies in a stream whose 
general current is downward ; by walking westward In a railway-car while the train is 
going east ; by Capt. Parry's traveling north, while the ice-floe on which be walked 
was moving southward at a rate much more rapid than his walking. It is possible to 
be "tmr Itumog, ud iwTir ahla to oome to tlM ksovkdg* of tlM troth" (8 fin. 8:7). Better never have 
been bom, than not be bom again* But the necessity of regeneration implies its pos- 
sibility : JokB8:7— "ToBrafltbebornftiiew** — ye may be bom anew, ~ the text is not merely 
a warning and a oonunand, — it is also a promise. Bvery sinner has the obanoe of 
making a new start and of beginning a new life. 

J. D. Robertson, The Holy Spirit and Christian Service, 67—** Emerson says that the 
gate of gifts closes at birth. After a man emerges from his mother's womb he can 
have no new endowments, no fresh Increments of strength and wisdom, joy and grace 
within. The only grace is the grace of creation. But this view is deistlo and not 
Christian.'* Emeison's saying is true of natural gifts, but not of spiritual gifts. He 
forgot Pentecost. He forgot the all-encompassing atmosphere of the divine person- 
ality and love, and its readiness to enter in at every chink and crevice of our voluntary 
being. The longing men have to turn over a new leaf in life's book, to break with the 
past, to assert their better selves, is a preliminary impulse of God's Spirit and an evi- 
dence of prevenient grace prc>paring the way for regeneration. Thus interpreted and 
yielded to, these impulses warrant unbounded hope for the future. **No star is ever 
lost we once have seen ; We alwajv may be what we might have been ; The hopes that 
lost in some far distance seem May be the truer life, and this the dream." 

The greatest minds feel, at least at times, their need of help from above. Although 
Cicero uses the term * regeneration ' to signify what we should call naturalisation, yet 
he recognizes man's dependence upon God : ** Nemo vir magnus, sine aliquo divino 
afliatu, unquam f uit." Seneca : ** Bonus vir sine illo nemo est." Aristotle : ** Wicked- 
ness perverts the judgment and makes men err with respect to practical principles, so 
that no man can be wise and judicious who is not good.*' Goethe : *' Who ne*er his 
bread in sorrow ate. Who ne^er the mournful midnight hours Weeping upon his bed 
has sate. He knows you not, ye heavenly Powers." Shakespeare, King Lear : '* Is there 
a reason in nature for these hard hearts?" Robert Browning, in Halbert and Hob, 
replies : ** O Lear, That a reason out of nature must turn them soft, seems clear." 

John Stuart Mill (see Autobiography, 132-142) knew that the feeling of interest in 
others' welfare would make him happy,— but the knowledge of this fact did not give 
him the feeling. The ** enthusiasm of humanity'*— unselfish love, of which we read 
in ** Ecce Homo"— is easy to talk about ; but how to produce it, — that is the question. 
Drummond, Natural Law in the Spiritual World, 81-M— " There is no ablogenesis in the 
spiritual, more than in the natural, world. Can the stone grow more and more living 
untU it enters the organic world ? No, Christianity is a new lif^ — it is Christ in you." 
As natural life comes to us mediately, through Adam, so spiritual life comes to us 
mediately, through Christ. See Bushnell, Nature and the Supernatural, 280-S49 ; Ander- 
son, Begeneration, 61-^ ; Bennet Tyler, Memoir and Lectuies, 840-^64. 

8. The Efficient Cause of Regeneration. 

Three views only need be considered, — all others are modifioaidonB of 
these. The first view pnts the efficient cause of regeneration in the hnman 
will ; the second, in the truth considered as a system of motives ; the third, 
in the immediate agency of the Holy Spirit. 

John Stuart MiU regarded cause as embracing all the antecedents to an event. 
Hazard, Man a Creative First Cause, 12-16, shows that, as at any given instant the 
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wlKde pMt Is eiwywbero the flune, tbe efltets muBt, upon this view, at e^ 
6Tei7where one and the aune. ** The theory that, of every succesive event, the real 
oauae ia the whole of the anteoedenta, does not distinffuiah between the passive condi- 
tlona acted upon and changed, and the active agencies which act upon and change 
them ; does not distinguish what produc€8^ from what merely precedes^ change.** 

We prefer the definition given by Porter, Human Intellect, 60S— Oauae is "* the most 
oonspiouous and prominent of the agencies, or conditions, that produce a result '* ; or 
that of Dr. Mark Hopkins: ** Any exertion or manifestation of energy that produces 
a change is a cause, and nothing else is. We must distinguish cause from occasion, or 
materiaL Cause is not to be defined as * everything without which the effect could not 
be realised.' " Better still, perhaps, may we say, that eflldent cause is the competent 
producing power by which the effect is secured. James Martineau, Types, 1 : preface, 
zlil— ** A cause is that which determines the indeterminate.'* Not the light, but the 
ldiotogn4>her, is the cause of the picture ; light is but the photographer*s servant. So 
the ''vwdrfOod" is the *'rawd of the Spirit " (Iph. 6:17); the Spirit uses the word as his instru- 
ment ; but the Spirit himself is the cause of regeneration. 

A* The human will, as the efficient cause of regeneration. 

This yiew takes two f ormsy according as the will is regarded as acting 
apart from, or in conjunction with, special influences of the truth applied 
hj Qod. Pelagians hold the former ; Arminians the latter. 

( a ) To the Pelagian view, that regeneration is solely the act of man, and 
is identical with self-reformation, we object that the sinner's depravity, 
since it consists in a fixed state of the affections which determines the 
settled character of the volitions, amounts to a moral inability. Without 
a renewal of the affections from which all moral action springs, man will 
not choose holiness nor accept salvation. 

Man's volitions are practically the shadow of his affections. It is as useless to think of 
a man's volitions separating themselves from his affections, aud drawing him towards 
God, as it is to think of a man's shadow separating itself from him, and leading him 
in the opposite direction to that in which he is going. Man's affections, to use Calvin *s 
words, are like horses that have thrown off the charioteer and are running wildly, 
— they need a new hand to direct them. In disease, we must bo helped by a physician. 
We do not stop a locomotive engine by applying force to the wheels, but by reversing 
the lever. So the change in man must be, not in the transient volitions, but in the 
deeper springs of action •-> the fundamental bent of the affections and will. See Hens- 
low, Evolution, 134. Shakespeare, All 's Well that Ends Well, 2 : 1 : 149 — *' It is not so 
with Him that all things knows. As 't is with us that square our guess with shows ; 
But most it is presumption in us when The help of heaven we count the act of men." 

Henry Clay said that he did not know for himself personally what the change of 
heart spoken of by Christians meant ; but he had seen Kentucky family feuds of long 
standing healed by religious revivals, and that whatever could heal a Kentucky family 
fteud was more than human. — Mr. Peter Harvey was a lifelong friend of Daniel Web- 
ster. He wrote a most interesting volume of reminiscensos of the great man. He tells 
how one John Colby married the oldest sister of Mr. Webster. Said Mr. Webster of 
John Colby: ** Finally he went up to Andover, New Hampshire, and bought a farm, 
and the only recollection I have about him is that he was called the wickedest man in 
the neighborhood, so far as swearing and impiety went. I used to wonder how my 
sister could marry so profane a man as John Colby.'* Years afterwards news oomes to 
Mr. Webster that a wonderful change has passed upon John Colby. Mr. Harvey and 
Mr. Webster take a journey together to visit John Colby. As Mr. Webster enters John 
Colby's house, he sees open before him a large-print Bible, which he has Just been read- 
ing. When greetings have been interchanged, the first question John Colby asks of 
Mr. Webster is, ** Are you a Christian ? " And then, at John Colby's suggestion, the 
two men kneel and pray together. When the visit is done, this is what Mr. Webster 
says to Mr. Harvey as they ride away : ** I should like to know what the enemies of 
religion would say to John Colby's conversion. There was a man as unlikely, humanly 
speaking, to become a Christian as any man I ever saw. He was reckless, heedless, 
impious, never attended ohuroh, never ezperienoed the good influenoe of associating 
wtthieUgloas people. And here he has been living on In that reoklesB way untU he 
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has got to be an old man, until a period of life when you naturally would not expect 
his habits to change. And yet he has been brought into the condition in which we 
have seen him to-day, — a penitent, trusting, humble believer.** ** Whatever people 
may say," added Mr. Webster, ** nothing can convince me that anything short of the 
grace of Almighty God could make such a change as I, with my own eyes, have wit- 
nessed in the life of John Colby." When they got back to Franklin, New Hampshire, 
in the evening, they met another lifelong friend of Mr. Webster's, John Taylor, stand- 
ing at his door. Mr. Webster called out : ** Well, John Taylor, miracles happen in these 
latter days as well as in the days of old.** ** What now. Squire ? ** asked John Taylor. 
** Why,'* replied Mr. Webster, *' John Cdhy has become a Christian. If that is not a 
miracle, what is ? ** 

( 6 ) To the Arminian view, that regeneration is the act of man, cooper- 
ating with divine influences applied through the truth (synergistio the- 
ory ), we object that no beginning of holiness is in this way conceivable. 
For, so long as man's selfish and perverse affections are unchanged, no 
choosing God is possible but such as proceeds from supreme desire for 
one's own interest and happiness. But the man thus supremely bent on 
self -gratification cannot see in God, or his service, anything productive of 
happiness ; or, if he could see in them anything of advantage, his choice 
of God and his service from such a motive would not be a holy choice, and 
therefore could not be a beginning of holiness. 

Although Melanchthon ( 1497-1560 ) preceded Arminlus ( 1560-1609 ), his view was sub- 
stantially the same with that of the Dutch theologian. Melanchthon never experienced 
the throes and travails of a new spiritual life, as Luther did. His external and internal 
development was peculiarly pladd and serene. This Pneoeptor Germanisa had the 
modesty of the genuine scholar. He was not a dogmatist, and he never entered the 
ranks of the ministry. He never could be pursuaded to accept the degree of Doctor of 
Theology, though he lectured on theological su bjects to audiences of thousands. Domer 
says of Melanchthon : *' He held at first that the Spirit of Ood is the primary, and the 
word of God the secondary, or instrumental, agency in conversion, while the human 
will allows their action and freely yields to it.*' Later, he held that ** conversion is the 
result of the combined action ( coptUotio ) of three causes, the truth of Ood, the Holy 
Spirit, and the will of man." This synergistic view in his last years involved the theo- 
logian of the German Reformation in serious trouble. Luthardt : ** He made a faeiUtaB 
out of a mere capaeitas,*' Domer says again : *' Man's causality is not to be coordi- 
nated with that of God, however small the influence ascribed to it. It is a purely 
recepiivtf not a productive, agency. The opposite is the fundamental Romanist error.** 
Self-love will never induce a nuin to give up self-love. Selfishness will not throttle 
and cast out selfishness. ** Such a choice from a selfish motive would be unholy, 
when judged by G od's standard. It is absurd to make salvation depend upon the exer- 
cises of a wholly unspiritual power '* ; see Domer, Glaubenslehie, 2 : 716-720 ( Syst. 
Doct., 4:179-183). Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 2:506~"Sin does not first stop, and then 
holiness come in place of sin ; but holiness positively expels sin. Darkness does not 
first cease, and then light enter; but light drives out darkness." On the Arminian 
view, see Bib. Sac., 19:265, 266. 

John Wesley's theology was a modified Arminianism, yet it was John Wesley who 
did most to establish the doctrine of regeneration. He asserted that the Holy Spirit 
acts through the truth, in distinction from the doctrine that the Holy Spirit works 
solely through the ministers and sacraments of the church. But in asserting the work 
of the Holy Spirit in the individual soul, he went too far to the opposite extreme of 
emphasizing the abiUty of man to choose God's service, when without love to God 
there was nothing in God's service to attract. A. H. Bradford, Age of Faith : " It is 
as if Jesus had said : If a sailor will properly set his rudder the wind will fill his sails. 
The will is the rudder of the character; if it is turned in the right direction, aU the 
winds of heaven will favor ; if it is turned in the wrong direction, they will oppose.'* 
The question returns : What shall move the man to set his rudder aright, if he has no 
desire to reach the proper haven? Here is the need of divine power, not merely to 
oo(5perate with man, after man's will is set in the right direction, but to set it in the 
right direction in the first place. FldLI:iS— "itiiQodvhowariuaiBToabathtQviUiadtQVwi, 
ioir Us gMd ^imnn.** 
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Still anotber modifloation of Armlnian doctrine la found in the Revealod TheolORy 
of N. W. Taylor of New Haven, who maintained that, antecedently to regreneration, 
the Bclflth principle Is suspended in the sinner's heart, and that then, prompted by self- 
love, he uses the means of regeneration from motives that are neither sinful nor holy. 
He held that all men, saints and sinners, have their own happiness for their ultimate 
end. Regeneration involves no change in this principle or motive, but only a change 
in the governing purpose to seek this happiness in God rather than in the world. Dr. 
Taylor said that man could turn to God, whatever the Spirit did or did not do. He 
oould turn to God if he would ; but he could also turn to God if he would n't. In other 
words, he maintained the power of contrary choice, while yet affirming the certainty 
that, without the Holy Spirit's influences, man would always choose wrongly. These 
doctrines caused a division in the Congregational body. Those who opposed Taylor 
withdrew their support from New Haven, and founded the East Windsor Seminary in 
1834. For Taylor's view, see N. W. Taylor, Revealed Theology, 889-406, and in The 
Christian Spectator for 1839. 

The chief opponent of Dr. Taylor was Dr. Rennet Tyler. He replied to Dr. Taylor 
that moral character has its seat, not in the purpose, but in the affections back of the 
purpose. Otherwise every Christian must be in a state of sinless perfection, for his 
governing purpose is to serve God. Rut we know that there are affections and desires 
not under control of tUs purpose — dispositions not in conformity with the predomi- 
nant disposition. How, Dr. Tyler asked, can a sinner, completely selfish, from a selfish 
motive, resolve not to be selfish, and so suspend his selfishness? ** Antecedently to 
regeneration, there can be no suspension of the selfish principle. It is said that, in 
suspending it, the sinner is actuated by self-love. Rut is it possible that the sinner, 
while destitute of love to God and every particle of genuine benevolence, should love 
himself at all and not love himself supremely? He loves nothing more than self. He 
does not regard God or the universe, except as they tend to promote his ultimate end, 
his own happiness. No sinner ever suspended this selfishness until subdued by divine 
grace. We can not become regenerate by preferring God to the world merely from 
regard to our own interest. There is no necessity of the Holy Spirit to renew the 
heart, if self-love prompts men to turn from the world to God. On the view thus com- 
bated, depravity consists simply in ignorance. All men need is enlightenment as to 
the best means of securing their own happiness. Regeneration by the Holy Spirit Is, 
therefore, not necessary." See Rennet Tyler, Memoir and Lectures, 316-381, esp. 384, 
870, 871 ; Letters on the New Haven Theology, 21-72, 143-163 ; review of Taylor and 
Fitch, by K D. Griffin, Divine Efficiency, 13-64 ; Martineau, Study, 2 :9 — ** By making 
it a man's interest to be disinterested, do you cause him to forget himself and put any 
love into his heart? or do you only break him in and cause him to turn this way and 
that by the bit and lash of a driving necessity ? " The sinner, apart from the grace of 
God, cannot see the truth. Wilberforce took Pitt to hear Cecil preach, but Pitt 
declared that he did not understand a word that Cecil said. Apart from the grace of 
God, the sinner, even when made to see the truth, resists it the more, the more clearly 
he sees it. Then the Holy Spirit overcomes his opposition and makes him willing in 
the day of God's power ( PHJm 110:3 ). 

B. The truth, as the efficient caose of regeneration. 

According to this view, the truth as a system of motives is the direct and 
immediate cause of the change from unholiness to holiness. This view is 
objectionable for two reasons : 

( a ) It erroneously regards motives as wholly external to the mind that 
is influenced by them. This is to conceive of them as mechanically con- 
straining the will, and is indistinguishable from necessitarianism. On the 
contrary, motives are compounded of external presentations and internal 
dispositions. It is the soul's affections which render certain suggestions 
ftttractiye and others repugnant to us. In brief, the heart makes the motive. 

( 6 ) Only as truth is loved, therefore, can it be a motive to holiness. 
But we have seen that the aversion of the sinner to God is such that the 
truth IB hated instead of loved, and a thing that is hated, is hated more 
62 
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intensely, the more distinotLy it is seen. Henoe no mere power of the 
truth can be regarded as the efficient canse of regeneration. The contrary 
view implies that it is not the truth which the sinner hates, but rather some 
element of error which is mingled with it 

Lyman Beeoher and Charles G. Finney held this view. The Influenoo of the Holy 
Spirit difrers from that of the preacher only in decree,— both use only moral suasion ; 
t>oth do nothing* more than to present the truth ; both work upon the soul from without. 
** Were I as eloquent as the Holy Ghost, I oould oonyert sinners as well as he,** said a 
popular preacher of this school (see Bennet Tyler, Letters on New Haven Theology, 
16i-171 ). On this view, it would be absurd to pray to Gk>d to regenerate, for that is 
more than he can do,— regeneration is simply the effect of truth. 

Miley, in Meth. Quar., July, 1881 : 434-462, holds that **the will cannot rationally act 
without motive, but that it has always power to suspend action, or defer it, for the 
purpose of rational examination of the motive or end, and to consider the opposite 
motive or end. Putting the old end or motive out of view will temporarily break its 
power, and the new truth considered will furnish motive for right action. Thus, by 
using our faculty of suspending choice, and of fixing attention, we can realize the 
permanent eligibility of the good and choose it against the evil. This is, however, not 
the realization of a new spiritual life in regeneration, but the election of its attain- 
ment. Power to do this suspending is of grace [ grace, however, given equally to all ]. 
Without this power, life would be a spontaneous and irresponsible development of eviL** 

The view of Miley, thus substantially given, resembles that of Dr. Taylor, upon 
which we have already commented ; but, unlike that, it makes truth itself, apart flrom 
the affections, a determining agency in the change from sin to holiness. Our one reply 
is that, without a change in the affections, the truth can neither be known nor obeyed. 
Seeing cannot be the means of being bom again, for one must first be bom again in 
order to see the kingdom of God ( Jokn 8 : S ). The mind will not choose God, until God 
appears to be the greatest good. 

Edwards, quoted by Grifiln, Divine Efficiency, 04—'* Let the sinner apply his rational 
powers to the contemplation of divine things, and let his belief be speculatively cor- 
rect ; still he is in such a state that those objects of contemplation will excite in him no 
holy affections.'* The Scriptures declare ( Bom. 8:7) that "tk« mind of tht flath ii ami^ **— not 
against some error or mistaken notion of God — but "ii mmity tgaiiiit God." It is God*s 
holiness, mandatory and punitive, that is hated. A dearer view of that holiness will 
only increase the hatred. A woman's hatred of spiders will never be changed to love by 
bringing them close to her. Macrnif ying them with a compound oxy-hydrogen micro- 
Bcope will not help the matter. Tyler : ** All the light of the last day will not subdue 
the sinner's heart** The mere presence of God, and seeing God face to face, will be hell 
to him, if his hatred be not first changed to love. See E. D. Griflin, Divine Efficiency, 
106-llA, fX»-m. ; and review of Griffin, by S. K. Mason, Truth Unfolded, 883-407. 

Bradford, Heredity and Christian Problems, 238—*' Christianity puts three motives 
before men : love, self-love, and fear.** True, but the last two are only preliminary 
motives, not essentially Christian. The soul that is moved only by self-love or by fear 
has not yet entered into the Christian life at alL And any attention to the tmth of God 
which originates in these motives has no absolute moral value, and cannot be regarded 
as even a beginning of salvation. Nothing but holiness and love are entitled to be 
called Christianity, and these the truth of itself cannot summon up. The Spirit of God 
must go with the truth to impart right desires and to make the truth effective. K G. 
Robinson : ** The glory of our salvation can no more be attributed to the word of God 
only, than the glory of a Praxiteles or a Canova can be ascribed to the chisel or the 
mallet with which he wrought Into beauty his inmiortal creations.'* 

0. The immediate agency of the Holy Spirit, as the efficient canse of 
regeneration. 

In ascribing to the Holy Spirit the authorship of regeneration, we do 
not affirm that the divine Spirit accomplishes his work without any accom- 
panying instrumentality. We simply assert that the power which regen- 
erates is the power of Gk>d, and that although conjoined with the use of 
means, there is a direct operation of this power upon the sinner's heart 
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which changeB its mozal oharaoter. We add two remarks by way of fnrtiher 
explanation : 

( a ) The Soriptoral assertions of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit and 
of his mighty power in the soul forbid ns to regard the divine Spirit in 
regeneration as coming in contact, not with the sonl, but only with the 
troth. The phrases, «*to energize the truth," "to intensify the truth," 
« to illuminate the truth," have no proper meaning ; since even God cannot 
make the truth more true. If any change is wrought, it must be wrought^ 
not in the truth, but in the souL 

The maTJTii, '* Truth is mighty and will prevail,'* Is very untrue. If God be left out of 
the aocount. Truth without Ood Is an abstraction, and not a power. It is a mere instru- 
ment, useless without an agent. ''Th« sword of the Spirit, which ii th« word of God" (KpL 6 : 17), must 
be wielded by the Holy Spirit himself. And the Holy Spirit comes in contact, not 
simply with the instrument, but with the souL To all moral, and especially to all relig- 
ious truth, there is an Inward unsusceptibility, arising from the perversity of the aifeo- 
tions and the will. This blindness and hardness of heart must be removed, before the 
soul can perceive or be moved by the truth. Hence the Spirit must deal directly with 
the souL Donovan : '* Our natural hearts are hearts of stone. The word of God is 
good 'seed sown on the hard, trodden, macadamized highway, which the horses of 
pasBion, the aflses of self-will, the wagons of Imaginary treasure, have made Impene- 
trable. Only the Holy Spirit can soften and pulverize this soil.*' 

The Psalmist prays: ''IooUbo mj h«urt ante thy tertimoaiee" (Pi. 119 : 36 X while of Lydia it is 
said: **whoie heart the Lord opened to give heed nnto the things which were spoken by FMd " (i0tsl6:14). We 
may say of the Holy Spirit : ^ He freezes and then melts the soil. He breaks the hard, 
oold stone. Kills out the rooted weeds so vile,— All this he does alone ; And every virtue 
we possess. And every victory won. And every thought of holiness. Are his, and his 
alone.'* Hence, in Pi. 90 : 16^ 17, the Psalmist says, first : ** Let thy work appear unto thy senraats "; 
then " estaUiih thoa the work of our hands npoo u "~ God's work is first to appear,— then man's 
work, which is God's work carried out by human instruments. At Jericho, the force 
was not applied to the rams' horns, but to the walls. When Jesus healed the blind man, 
hii power was applied, not to the spittle, but to the eyes. The impression is prepared, 
not by heating the seal, but by softening the wax. So God's power acts, not upon the 
truth, but upon the sinner. 

Pi 69 : 10— "ly God with his lovingkiadiMsi wHI meet ne"; A. Y.— "The Ood of ay aeroy shall pnTent ne^" 
i. e., go before me. Augustine urges this text as proof that the grace of God precedes all 
merit of man : ** What didst thou find in me but only sins ? Before I do anything good, 
hii mercy will go before me. What will unhappy Pelagius answer here ? " Calvin how- 
ever says this may be a pious, but it is not a fair, use of the passage. The passage does 
teach dependence upon God; but God's anticipation of our action, or in other words, 
the doctrine of prevenient grace, must be derived from other portions of Scripture, such 
as John 1 : 18, and Iph. 8 : la *' The enthusiasm of humanity '* to which J. R. Seeley, the 
author of Bcce Homo, exhorts us, is doubtless the secret of happiness and usefulness,— 
unfortunately he does not tell us whence it may come. John Stuart Mill felt the 
need of It, but he did not get it. Arthur Hugh Clough, Clergyman^s First Tale : 
** Would I could wish my wishes all to rest. And know to wish the wish that were the 
best." Bradford, Heredity, 228 — ** Gk>d is the environment of the soul, yet man has free 
wilL Light fills the spaces, yet a man from ignorance may remain in a cave, or from 
choice may dwell in darkness." Man needs therefore a divine influence which will 
beget In him a disposition to use his opportunities aright. 

We may illustrate the philosophy of revivals by the canal boat which lies before the 
gate of a lock. No power on earth can open the look. But soon the lock begins to fill, 
and when the water has reached the proper level, the gate can be opened almost at a 
touch. Or, a steamer runs into a sandbar. Tugs fail to pull the vessel off. Her own 
engines cannot accomplish it. But when the tide comes in, she swings free without 
elTort. So what we need in religion is an Influx of spiritual influence which will make 
easy what before is difficult if not Impossible. The Superintendent of a New York 
State Prison tells us that the common schools furnish 83 per cent., and the colleges and 
academies over 4 per cent., of the inmates of Auburn and Sing Sing. Truth without 
the Holy Spirit to apply it is like sunshine without the aotinlo ray which alone can give 
ftyttaUitng energy* 
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( 6 ) Even if tmth conld be energized, intensified, illaminated, there 
wonld still be needed a change in the moral disposition, before the soul 
ooold recognize its beauty or be affected by it. No mere increase of light 
can enable a blind man to see ; the disease of the eye must first be cured 
before external objects are visible. So Gk)d's work in regeneration must 
be performed within the soul itself. Over and above all influence of the 
truth, there must be a direct influence of the Holy Spirit upon the heart. 
Although wrought in conjunction with the presentation of truth to the 
intellect, regeneration differs from moral suasion in being an inmiediate 
actof €k>d. 

Before regeneration, man's knowledge of Gk>d is the blind man's knowledge of colore 
The Scriptures call such knowledge " ignoruN " ( Iph. 4 : 18 ). The heart does not appreciate 
Ood*s mercy. Regeneration gives an experimental or heart knowledge ; see 8hedd« 
Dogm. TheoL, 2 : 405. Ii50:4 — God "vnkaiMtkmiiMMrtekatr;* It is false to say that soul 
can come in contact with soul only through the influence of truth. In the intercourse 
of dear friends, or in the discourse of the orator, there is a personal influence, distinct 
from the word spoken, which persuades the heart and conquers the wilL We sometimes 
call it *^ magnetism,"— but we mean simply that soul reaches soul, in ways apart from 
the use of physical intermediaries. Compare the facts, imperfectly known as yet, of 
second sight, mind-reading, clairvoyance. But whether these be accepted or not, it 
still is true that God has not made the human soul so that it is inacoessible to himself. 
The omnipresent Spirit penetrates and pervades all spirits that have been made by 
him. See Lotze, Outlines of Psychology ( Ladd ), 142^ 148. 

In the primary change of disposition, which is the most essential feature of regene- 
ration, the Spirit of God acts directly upon the spirit of man. In the securing of the 
initial ezerdse of this new disposition — which constitutes the secondary feature of 
God's work of regeneration ~ the truth is used as a means. Hence, perhaps, in JtMi 
l:i8kWeread: "OfhisowBvillhelinmghtufiNrthbytiMwardoftnith" instead of "he begat us by 
the word of truth," —the reference being to the secondary, not to the primary, feature 
of regeneration. The advocates of the opposite view — the view that Gk>d works only 
through the truth as a means, and that his only influence upon the soul is a moral 
Influence— very naturally deny the mystical union of the soul with Christ. Squier, 
for example, in his Autobiog., 843-378, esp. 800, on the Spirit's influences, quotes l«ka 
16:8— he "villeonTiettlM voridinrefpeot of iin"~to show that Gk>d reerenerates by applyingr 
truth to men's minds, so far as to convince them, by fair and sufficient arguments, 
that they are sinners. 

Christ, opening blind eyes and unstopping deaf ears, illustrates the nature of God*s 
operation in regeneration,— in the case of the blind, there is plenty ot light, ^ what 
is wanted is »toht The negro convert said that his conversion was due to himself and 
God : he fought against God with all his might, and God did the rest. So our moral 
successes are due to ourselves and God, — we have done only the fighting against God, 
and God has done the rest. The sand of Sahara would not bring forth flowers and 
fruit, even if you turned into it a hundred rivers like the Nile. Man may hear sermons 
for a lifetime, and still be barren of all spiritual growths. The soil of the heart needs 
to be changed, and the good seed of the kingdom needs to be planted there. 

For the view that truth is '* energrized " or ^Mntensifled" by the Holy Spirit, see 
Phelps, New Birth, 61, 121 ; Walker, Philosophy of Plan of Salvation, chap. 18. Per con- 
tra, see Wardlaw, Syst. Theol., 8 : 24, 26 ; B. D. Griffin, Divine Efficiency, 78-110 ; Ander- 
son, Regeneration, 128-168 ; Edwards, Works, 2 : 547^567 ; Chalmers, Lectures on Romans, 
ohap. 1; Payne, Divine Sovereignty, loot. 23:808-867; Hodge, Syst. Theol., 8:8-87, 406- 
485. On the whole subject of the Efficient Cause of Regeneration, see Hopkins, Works, 
1:464; Dwight, Theology, 2:418-i29; John Owen, Works, 8:282-{e07, 806-688; Robert 
Hall, Sermon on the Cause, Agent, and Purpose of Regeneration. 

4. The Instrumentality used in Regeneration. 

A, The Boman, English and Lutheran ohorches hold that regeneration 
is accomplished through the instromentalitj of baptism. The DisoipleBy 
or followers of Alexander Campbell, make regeneration indode baptism. 
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as well as lepentanoe and faith. To the view that baptism is a means of 
regeneration we nrge the following objections : 

( a ) The Scriptures represent baptism to be not the means but only the 
sign of regeneration, and therefore to presapx>08e and follow regeneration. 
For this reason only believers — that is, persons giving credible evidence 
of being regenerated — were baptized (Acts 8 : 12). Not external baptism, 
but the conscientions taming of the soul to God which baptism symbolizes, 
saves ns ( 1 Pet. 3 : 21 — aweLdftaeo^ aya&rjq knEp6rT)fia ). Texts like John 
8 : 5, Acts 2 : 38, Col. 2 : 12, Tit. 3 : 5, are to be explained upon the princi- 
ple that regeneration, the inward change, and baptism, the ontward sign 
of that change, were regarded as only different sides or aspects of the same 
fact, and either side or aspect might therefore be described in terms 
derived from the other. 

( 6 ) Upon this view, there is a striking incongruity between the nature 
of the change to be wrought and the means employed to produce it The 
change is a spiritual one, but the means are physical It is far more 
rational to suppose that, in changing the character of intelligent beings, 
God uses means which have relation to their intelligence. The view we 
are considering is part and parcel of a general scheme of mechanical rather 
than moral salvation, and is more consistent with a materialistic than with 
a spiritual philosophy. 

A«li 8 :12— "vbmthejbelisTed Philip pnMking good tidings oonoeniiiig Um kingdom of God and th* name of Jaiu 
fknAt tkey vtn iMptiwd " ; 1 PeU 3 : 21 — " vliioh also after a troo likonees doth nov laTeyoa, «T«n baptism, nottht 
pitting avajflftheilth of tha flesh, batths intarrogatioa [ marfir.— 'inqiiiry', 'appeal'] of a good eonseienoe tovard 
M" — the Inquiry of the soul after God, the coDScientiouB turDlng of the soul to God. 

Plumptre, however, makes iirt(mrmi.a a forensic term equivalent to '* examination," 
and including both question and answer. It means, then, the open answer of alle- 
giance to Christ, given by the new convert to the constituted oflQcers of the church. 
** That which is of the essence of the saving power of baptism is the confession and the 
profession which precede it. If this comes from a conscience that really renounces sin 
and believes on Christ, then baptism, as the channel through which the grace of the 
new birth is conveyed and the convert admitted into the church of Christ, * saves us,' 
but not otherwise.'^ We may adopt this statement from Plumptre's Commentary, 
with the alteration of the word "conveyed" into "symbolized" or "manifested." 
Plumptre's intepretation is, as he seems to admit, in its obvious meaning inconsistent 
with inftint baptism ; to us it seems equally inconsistent with any doctrine of bap- 
tismal regeneration. 

Scriptural regeneration is God*s ( 1 ) changing man's disposition, and (2) securing its 
first ezerdse. Regeneration, according to the Disciples, is man's ( 1 ) repentance and 
faith, and (2) submission to baptism. Alexander Campbell, Christianity Restored: 
" We plead that all the converting power of the Holy Spirit is exhibited in the divine 
Record." Address of Disciples to Ohio Baptist State Convention, 1871: "With us 
regeneration includes all that is comprehended in faith, repentance, and baptism, and 
so far as it is expressive of birth, it belongs more properly to the last of these than to 
either of the former." But if baptism be the instrument of regeneration, it is difficult 
to see how the patriarchs, or the penitent thief, could have been regenerated. Luke 
a : 43 — *'1Ui day Shalt thoa be with me in Paradise." Bossuet : " 'This day ' — what promptitude I 
* Tith as ' — what companionship I 'In Paradise ' — what rest ! ^' Bersier : "' This day ' — 
what then ? no flames of Purgatory ? no long period of mournful expiation ?' This day * 
— 'pcmlon and heaven I " 

Baptism is a condition of being outwardly in the kingdom ; it is not a condition of 
being inwardly in the kingdom. The confounding of these two led many in the early 
church to dread dying unbaptized, rather than dying unsaved. Even Pascal, in later 
times, held that participation in outward ceremonies might lead to real conversion. 
He probably meant that an initial act of holy will would tend to draw others in its train. 
Stmllarly we urge unconverted people to take some step that will manifest religious 
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Interest. We hope that In taking this step a new decision of the wHU inwrought by 
the Spirit of God, may reveal itself. But a religion which consists only in such out- 
ward performances is justly denominated a cutaneous religion, for it is only skin-deep. 
On Joka8:5— **lxoipkoMbebofBof vat«udtk0 flpizitt ktflUB4il«itflri&(otk0 U^doM tf 
— **]UpiBt 7«k ud be bi^tiMd irary om of 70a u tka iwm of Jens Ghriik ute tke nainn of year du" ; OoL 
I : iS — '< Imried vith kin in btptin, vkenlB ye VM« alM nind vitli kin tkn^ 

Ihniigk the inokia; of ng«enti«aadx«DeviB( of tkeldy Spirit" — see fi^^ discussion and expo- 
sition in our chapter on the Ordinances. Adkins, Disciples and Baptists, a booklet 
published by the Am. Bap. Pub. Society, is the best statement of the Baptist position, 
as distinguished from that of the Disciples. It claims that Disciples overrate the 
externals of Christianity and underrate the work of the Holy Spirit. Per contra, see 
Gates, Disciples and Baptists. 

B. The ScriptanJ view is that regeneration, so far as it seonreB an 
aotiTitj of man, is aooomplished through the instmmentalitj of the tmth. 
Although the Holy Spirit does not in any way illuminate the truth, he 
does illuminate the mind, so that it can perceive the truth. In oonjunc- 
fcion with the change of man's inner disposition, there is an appeal to man's 
rational nature through the truth. Two inferences may be drawn : 

(a) Man is not wholly passiye at the time of his regeneration. He is 
passive only with respect to the change of his ruling disposition. With 
respect to the exercise of this disposition, he is active. Although the effi- 
cient power which secures this exercise of the new disposition is the power 
of God, yet man is not therefore unconscious, nor is he a mere machine 
worked by God's fingers. On the other hand, his whole moral nature 
under God's working is alive and active. We reject the ''exerdse-system," 
which regards Gk>d as the direct author of all man's thoughts, feelings, 
and volitions, not only in its general tenor, but in its special application to 
regeneration. 

Shedd, Dogm. TheoU 2 : 606— ^ A dead man cannot assist in his own resurrection." 
This is true so far as the giving of life is concerned. But once made alive, man can, 
like Lasarus, obey Christ's command and "eone isth " ( Jokii 11 : 43 ). In fact, if he does not 
obey, there is no evidence that there is spiritual life. '* In us is God ; we bum but as 
he moves" — ^ Est deus in nobis; agltante caleecimus illo." Wireless telegraphy 
requires an attuned receiver ; regeneration attunes the soul so that it vibrates respon- 
sively to God and receives the communications of his truth. When a convert came 
to Bowland Hill and claimed that she had been converted in a dream, he replied : *' We 
will see how you walk, now that you are awake." 

Lord Bacon said he would open every one of Argus's hundred eyes, before he opened 
one of Briareus's hundred hands. If Gk>d did not renew men's hearts in connection 
with our preaching of the truth, wo might well give up our ministry. B. G. Bobinson : 
** The conversion of a soul is Just as much according to law as the raising of a crop of 
turnips.'^ Simon, BeconclUation, 377 — ** Though the mere preaching of the gospel is 
not the cause of the conversion and revivification of men, it is a necessary condition — 
as necessary as the action of light and heat, or other physical agencies, are on a germ, 
if it is to develop, grow, and bear its proper fruit." 

( 6 ) The activity of man's mind in regeneration is activity in view of 
the truth. Gk>d secures the initial exercise of the new disposition which 
he has wrought in man's heart in connection with the use of truth as a 
means. Here we perceive the link between the efficiency of Ood and the 
activity of man. Only as the sinner's mind is brought into contact with 
the truth, does Gk>d complete his regenerating work. And as the change 
of inward disposition and the initial exercise of it are never, so far as we 
know, separated by any interval of time, we can say, in general, that 
Christian work is successful only as it commends the truth to every man's 
oonsoienoe in the sight of Ood (2 Cor. 4:2). 
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In Iph. 1 :f7, 18; there to reoosniaed the divine illumination of the mind to behold the 
truth — "BAj ^ uto jm a spirit of viidamuinnlfttiiNiiBthtkaowkdgeofkia; hATiBgth«ej«of7«ir 
kiirt wlightonikl. tkat ye wmj kiow vlut it th« kope of his adlin;." On truth as a means of regenera- 
tion, see Hovey, Outlines, 192, who quotes Cunningham, Historical Theology, 1:617— 
^ BegeneraUon may be taken in a limited sense as including only the first impartation 
of spiritual life .... or it may be taken in a wider sense as oomprehending the whole 
of that process by which he is renewed or made over again in the whole man after the 
image of God,— i. e., as including the production of saving faith and union to Christ. 
Only in the first sense did the Reformers maintain that man in the process was wholly 
passive and not active ; for they did not dispute that, before the proceas in the second 
and more enlarged sense was completed, man was spiritually alive and active, and con- 
tinued so ever after during the whole process of his sanotiflcation." 

Dr. Hovey suggests an apt illustration of these two parts of the Holy Spirit's work 
and their union in regeneration : At the same time that God makes the photographic 
plate sensitive, he pours in the light of truth whereby the image of Christ is formed in 
the BouL Without the ** sensitizing " of the plate, it would never fix the n,js of light 
so as to retain the image. In the process of *' sensitizing," the plate is passive ; under 
the influence of light, it is active. In both the '* sensitizing '^ and the taking of the pic- 
ture, the real agent is not the plate nor the light, but the photographer. The photog- 
rapher cannot perform both operations at the same moment. God can. He gives the 
new affection, and at the same instant he secures its exercise in view of the truth. 

For denial of the instrumentality of truth in regeneration, see Pierce, in Bap. Quar., 
Jan. 1872 : 62. Per contra^ see Anderson, Regeneration, 89-122. H. B. Smith holds mid- 
dle ground. He says : " In adults it [ regeneration ] is wrought most frequently by the 
word of God as the instrument. Believing that infants may be regenerated, we cannot 
assert that it is tied to the word of God absolutely." We prefer to say that, if infants 
are regenerated, they also are regenerated In conjunction with some Influence of truth 
upon the mind, dim as the recognition of it may be. Otherwise we break the Script- 
ural connection between regeneration and conversion, and open the way for faith in 
a phsrsical, magical, sacramental salvation. Squier, Autobiog., 388, says well, of the 
theory of regeneration which makes man purely passive, that it has a benumbing 
effect upon preaching : '* The lack of expectation unnerves the efforts of the preacher ; 
an ImpreeBlon of the fortuitous presence neutralizes his engagedness. This antlnomlan 
dependence on the Spirit extracts all vitality from the pulpit and sense of responsi- 
bility from the hearer, and makes preaching an opus operatum^ like the baptismal 
regeneration of the formalist." Only of the first element in regeneration are Shedd's 
words true : '* A dead man cannot assist in his own resurrection " ( Dogm. TheoL, 2 : 603 ). 

Squier goes to the opposite extreme of regarding the truth alone as the cause of 
regeneration. His words are none the less a valuable protest against the view that 
regeneration is so entirely due to God that in no part of It is man active. It was with 
a better view that Luther cried : ** O that we might multiply living books, that is, 
preachers I " And the preacher is successful only as he possesses and unfolds the 
truth. John took the little book from the Covenant-cmgers band and ate it ( R«t. iO : i- 
11 ). So he who is to preach God's truth must feed upon it, until it has become his own. 
For the Bxerdse-system, see Emmons, Works, 4 : 339-411 ; Hagenbcu^h, Hist. Doct., 2 : 489. 

6. The Nature of the Change wrought in Regeneration. 

A. It is a change in which the governing disposition is made holy. 
This implies that : 

(a) It is not a change in the substance of either body or souL Regen- 
eration is not a physical change. There is no physical seed or germ 
implanted in man's nature. Begeneration does not add to, or subtract 
from, the number of man's intellectual, emotional or voluntary faculties. 
But regeneration is the giving of a new direction or tendency to powers 
of affection which man possessed before. Man had the faculty of love 
before, but his love was supremely set on self. In regeneration the direc- 
tion of that faculty is changed, and his love is now set supremely upon 
Qod. 
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Iph. 2:10— "erwtod in Chhik Jans ftr good vorki" — does not imply that the old soul is anni- 
hilated, and a new soul created. The "oM mn" which is "orndliad" — (R<bb.6:6) and **]nX 
Avaj " ( Iph. 4 :22 ) is simply the sinful bent of the affections and will. When this direc- 
tion of the dispositions is changed, and becomes holy, we can call the change a new 
birth of the old nature, because the same faculties that acted before are acting now, 
the only difference being that now these faculties are set toward God and purity. Or, 
regarding the change from another point of view, we may speak of man as having a 
"new nature," as *' recreated," as being a *'new creature," because this direction of 
the affection and will, which ensures a different life from what was led before, is some- 
tliing totally new, and due wholly to the regenerating act of God. In 1 Pot 1 : 23 — " bigt^ 
ton again, not of oomiptiblo Mod, Imt of inMvnptiblo *' — all materialistic inferences from the word 
" Mod," as if it implied the implantation of a physical germ, are prevented by the follow- 
ing explanatory words : " thrrogh tho vord of Qod, vhieh lirotk and ahidoth." 

So, too, when we describe regeneration as the communication of a new lif^ to the 
soul, we should not conceive of this new life as a tubatance imparted or infused into us. 
The new life is rather a new direction and activity of our own affections and wilL 
There is, indeed a union of the soul with Christ; Christ dwells in the renewed heart; 
Christ's entrance into the soul is the cause and accompaniment of its regeneration. 
But this entrance of Christ into the soul is not itself regeneration. We must distin- 
guish the effect from the cause ; otherwise we shall be in danger of a pantheistio con- 
founding of our own personality and life with the personality and life of Christ. Christ 
is indeed our life, in the sense of being the cause and supporter of our life, but he is 
not our life in the sense that, after our union with him, our individuality ceases. The 
effect of union with Christ is rather that our individuality is enlarged and exalted ( Jokn 
10 : 10— "I cams that tlMj maj hare lift, and maj haro it abnndantlj." See page 799, ( c ). 

We must therefore take with a grain of allowance the generally excellent words of 
A. J. Gordon, Twofold Life, 22 — " Regeneration is the communication of the divine 
nature to man by the operation of the Holy Spirit through the word ( 2 Pot i :4 ). . . . As 
Christ was made partaker of human nature by incarnation, that so he might enter into 
truest fellowship with us, we are made partakers of the divine nature, by regeneration, 
that we may enter into truest fellowship with God. Regeneration is not a change of 
nature, i. e., a natural heart bettered. Eternal life is not natural life prolonged into 
endless duration. It is the divine life imparted to us, the very life of God communi- 
cated to the human soul, and bringing forth there its proper fruit." Dr. Gordon's 
view that regeneration adds a new substance or faculty to the soul is the result of 
literalMng the Scripture metaphors of creation and life. This turning of symbol into 
tact accounts for his tendency toward annihilation doctrine in the case of the unre- 
generate, toward faith cure and the belief that all physical evils can be removed by 
prayer. B. H. Johnson, The Holy Spirit : " Regeneration is a change, not in the quan- 
tity, but in the quality, of the souL" E. G. Robinson, Christian Theology, 8H)— 
'* Regeneration consists in a divinely wrought change in the moral affections." 

So, too, we would criticize the doctrine of Drummond, Nat. Law in the Spir. World ; 
** People forget the persistence of force. Instead of transforming energy, they try to 
create it. We must cither depend on environment, or be self-sufficient. The 'eannot boar 
frnik of itMlf ' ( John 15 : 4 ) is the ' oaonot ' of natural law. Natural fruit flourishes with air and 
sunshine. The difference between the Christian and the non-Christian is the difference 
between the organic and the inorganic The Christian has all the characteristics of 
life : assimilation, waste, reproduction, spontaneous action.** See criticism of Dnun- 
mond, by Murphy, in Brit. Quar., 1884: 118-125 — ** As in resurrection there is a phjrsicai 
connection with the old body, so in regeneration there is a natural connection with the 
old soul." Also, Brit. Quar., July, 1880, art. : Evolution Viewed in Relation to Theol- 
ogy — *' The regenerating agency of the Spirit of God is symbolized, not by the vital- 
ization of dead matter, but by the agency of the organizing intelligence which guides 
the evolution of living beings." Murphy's answer to Drummond is republished. 
Murphy's Natural Selection and Spiritual Freedom, 1-88— "The will can no more 
create force, either muscular or mental, than it can create matter. And it is equally 
true that for our spiritual nourishment and spiritual force we are altogether depend- 
ent on our spiritual environment, which is God." In *' dead matter " there is no sin. 

Drummond would imply that, as matter has no promise or potency of life and is 
not responsible for being without life (or *' dead," to use his misleading word), and if 
it ever is to live must wait for the life-giving influence to come unsought, so the 
human soul is not responsible for being spiritually dead, cannot seek for life, must 
passively wait for the Spirit. Plymouth Brethren generally hold the same view with 
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Dnunmond, that regeneration adds somethln^r— as vftoKty— to the substanoe of the 
■oul. Christ is transsubstaotiated into the sours substanoe ; or, the wcG/ia is added. 
But we have given over talking of vitality, as if it were a substance or faculty. We 
regard it as merely a mode of action. Bvolution, moreover, uses what already exists, 
so far as it will go, instead of creating new ; as in the miracle of the loaves, and as in the 
original creation of man, so tn his recreation or regeneration. Dr. Charles Hodge also 
makes the same mistake in calling regeneration an *' origination of the principle of the 
spirit of life. Just as literal and real a creation as the origihation of the principle 
of natural life." This, too, literalizes Scripture metaphor, and ignores the fact that 
the change accomplished in regeneration is an exclusively moral one. There is indeed 
a new entrance of Christ into the soul, or a new exercise of his spiritual power within 
the souL But the effect of Christ^s working is not to add any new faculty or sub- 
stance, but only to give new direction to already existing powers. 

( 6 ) Begenerafcion involves an enlightenment of the understanding and 
a reotifloation of the volitions. Bnt it seems most oonsonant with Scripture 
and with a correct psychology to regard these changes as immediate and 
necessary consequences of the change of disposition already mentioned, 
rather than as the primary and central facts in regeneration. The taste for 
truth logically precedes perception of the truth, and love for God logically 
precedes obedience to God; indeed, without love no obedience is possible. 
Beverse the lever of affection, and this moral locomotive, without further 
change, vnH move away from sin, and toward truth and God. 

Texts which seem to imply that a right taste, disposition, affection, logically precedes 
both knowledge of God and obedience to God, are the following : Pi. 84 :8— "Oh tasto and we 
Sbai Jakonh it good " ; 119:d6 — "Iiuliiw wj heart uto thy teitimoniM"; J«r. 84:7— "I wiU gire thtm a heart 
to kunr nt"; Mat 5:8 — "Blened are the pare in heart: for thej shall aee Ood"; John 7:17— "If an j man 
villith to do hit vill, he ihjdl know of the teaching, vhether it ii of Ood* ; iota 16:14— of Lydia it is said : 
*'vkM heart the Lord opened to giro heed onto the things vhieh vere spoken by Paul"; Iph. 1:18 — "haying the 
ejee ttjwr heart enlightened." " Change the centre of a circle and you change the place and 
direction of aU its radii." 

The text John 1:12, 13 — "But u many ureoalTed him, to them gave him the right to beeome children of God, 
OTML to then that beUeTO on his name : vhe vere bom, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the vill of 
man, bat of Sod " —seems at first sight to imply that faith is the condition of regeneration, 
and therefore prior to it. ** But if i$ov<riay here signifies the 'right' or 'privilege' of 
soiiship, it is a right which may presuppose faith as the work of the Spirit in regenera- 
tion—a work apart from which no genuine faith exists in the soul. But it is possible 
that John means to say that, in the case of all who received Christ, their power to 
believe was given to them by him. In the original the emphasis is on ' gsTo,' and this is 
shown by the order of the words*' ; see Hovey, Manual of Theology, 345, and Com. on 
Joha 1 : 12; IS — ^ The meaning would then be this : * Many did not receive him ; but some 
did ; and as to all who received him, he gave them grace by which they were enabled 
to do this, and so to become God's children.' ** 

Buskin : ** The first and last and closest trial question to any living creature is* 
* What do you like?* Go out into the street and ask the first man you meet what his 
taste is, and, if he answers candidly, you know him, body and soul. What we like 
determines what we are, and is the sign of what we are ; and to teach taste is inevitably 
to form character.'* If the taste here spoken of is moral and spiritual taste, the words 
of Buskin are sober truth. Begeneration is essentially a changing of the fundamental 
taste of the soul. But by taste we mean the direction of man's love, the bent of his 
afltectiODS, the trend of his will. And to alter that taste is not to impart a new faculty, 
or to create a new substance, but simply to set toward God tlie affections which 
hitherto have been set upon self and sin. We may illustrate by the engineer who 
climbs over the cab into a runaway locomotive and who changes its course, not by 
adding any new rod or oog to the machine, but simply by reversing the lever. The 
engine slows up and soon moves in an opposite direction to that in which it has been 
going, Man needs no new faculty of love ; he needs only to have his love set in a new 
and holy direction ; this is virtually to give him a new birth, to make him a new crea* 
torob to impart to him a new life. But being bom again, created anew, made alive 
fkom the dead, axe pbysioal metaphors, to be interpreted not literally but spiritually. 
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(c) It is objeoted, indeed, that we know only of mental substanoe and of 
mental acts, and that the new disposition or state just mentioned, since it 
is not an act» must be regarded as a new substanoe, and so lack all moral 
qnality. But we reply that, besides substance and acts, there are habits, 
tendencies, proclivities, some of them native and some of them acquired. 
They are voluntary, and have moral character. If we can by repeated 
acts originate sinful tendencies, God can surely originate in us holy ten- 
dencies. Such holy tendencies formed a part of the nature of Adam, as 
he came from the hand of Gbd. As the result of the Fall, we are bom 
with tendencies toward evil for which we are responsible. Begeneration 
is a restoration of the original tendencies toward God which were lost by 
the FalL Such holy tendencies ( tastes, dispositions, affections ) are not 
only not unmoral — they are the only possible springs of right moral action* 
Only in the restoration of them does man become truly free. 

]IaLlS:8S~"lia«th0trwgood, ud its fiidt good**; IpL 1:10- "enOid in Gkriil J«^ 
The tree is first made good — the character renewed in its fundamental principle, love 
to God — in the certainty that when this is done the fruit will be ffood also. Good 
works are the necessary result of regeneration by union with Christ. Begeneration 
introduces a new force into humanity, the force of a new love. The work of the 
preacher is that of cooperation with God in the Impartation of a new life— a work tnr 
more radical and more noble than that of moral reform, by as much as the origination 
of a now force is more radical and more noble than the sruidanoe of that force after it 
has been originated. Does regeneration cure disease and remove phjrsioal ills ? Not 
primarily. llAti:21 — "tkoaihAltoaUUiauMJeiu; fcritiskftkatikaU Mn Ui p«opl* finn tk«ir du^ 
Salvation from sin is Christ's first and main work. He performed physioal healing 
only to illustrate and further the healing of the soul. Hence in the case of the para- 
lytic, when he was expected to cure the body, he said first: "ikj mm m f«glTn**(]ltl 
9:3); but, that they who stood by might not doubt his power to forgive, he added the 
raising up of the palsied man. And ultimately in every redeemed man the holy heart 
will bring in its train the perfected body : Rom. 8 :28 — " ve ouaalfet grou vitUn ooxmItb^ vaitiig 
bt ma adoption, to vit» tin redomption of wa body." 

On holy affection as the spring of holy action, see especially Bdwards, Religious 
Affections, in Worlcs, 8 : 1-21. This treatise is Jonathan Edwards's Confessions, as much 
as if it were directly addressed to the Deity. Allen, his biographer, calls it ** a work 
which will not suffer by comparison with the work of great teachers in theology, 
whether ancient or modem." President Timothy Dwight regarded it as most worthy 
of preservation next to the Bible. See also Hodge, "Basajs and Reviews, 1 : 48; Owen 
on the Holy Spirit, in Works, 8 : 297-^86; Chamock on Regeneration ; Andrew Fuller, 
Works, 2:461-471, 512-^60, and 8:796; Bellamy, Works, 2:502; Dwight, Works, 2:418; 
Woods, Works, 8 : 1-21 ; Anderson, Regeneration, 21-60. 

B. It is an instantaneous change, in a region of the soul below con- 
sciousness, and is therefore known only in its results. 

(a) It is an instantaneous change. — Begeneration is not a gradual 
work. Although there may be a g^radual work of God's providence and 
Spirit, preparing the change, and a gradual recognition of it after it has 
taken place, there must be an instant of time when, under the influence of 
God's Spirit, the disposition of the soul, just before hostile to God, is 
changed to love. Any other view assumes an intermediate state of indeci- 
sion which has no moral character at all, and confounds regeneration either 
with conviction or with sanctification. 

Conviction of sin is an ordinary, if not an invariable, antecedent of regeneration. It 
results from the contemplation of truth. It is often accompanied by fear, remorse, 
and cries for mercy. But these desires and fears are not signs of regeneration. They 
are selilsh. They are quite oonsisteat with manift^it aod dreadfol eomfty to God. 
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lakoptmnipccltifcBp^rbw—etfceyMe crMeD c ^ tkM tbe Rod* S^iitl Is 
stririnr wttkUwaooL Bat tkii work of tk^ SfM it bm j^ RjfeaentiOD ; at HMst^ tt 
JB |it c |i«t fci for nitiMf I ■ iMM . So CvastkenmeriieoiMenMd.faeiBBccYof asttt- 
nortlMneverlMforesbeettan, VDder Bore ligkt than hM era* befiore be«a ciTMi kiM« 
hb li mm icjeetii^ Ckim and iiriitli^ xht Spirit. Tlie wont of God and tike Holr 
Spfiit appeal to lower as veil as to klfterBMiim: mooc men^ cooomh about idigiQii 
lid et eii uli ied,attkeoiii»cCbrhopeorfiBar. SeeSlkedd,I>ociB.Tbeol^S:2Xl 

AH tbmb iDodT«a» tboocb thej are noc tlie higheat^ are yet proper motlTva to inflo- 
enoe the aonl ; it li rl^t to aeek God from motives of aetf-^ntertist* and because we 
desire heaTcn. Bat the aeekfuy which not oiiljbeciiie» but ends, upon this lower plane, 
isiieTersiMoeatfiiL UntU the soul cires itself to God from motiTes of love, it Is oerer 
asTed. And so kxv as these preliminarr motireerule. regeneration has not p^t taken 
plaea Bfble-feadins, and prayers, and chnrch-attendance, and partial ref ormatiooa« 
are oertainlj better than apathy or ootbreaking sin. They may be sisns that God is 
working in the scmL But without complete surrender to God, they may be accompa- 
nied with the greatest guilt and the greatest danger ; simply because, under such 
inHiMnoes, the withholding of submission implies the most active hatred to God, and 
opposition to Ms wiU. Instance cases of outward reformation that preceded regenera- 
tions—like that of John Bunyan, who left off swearing before his oonversioo. Park : 
"The soul Is a monad, and must turn all at once. If we are standing on the lim\ wo 
are yet unregenerate. We are regenerate only when we cross it.** There is a preve- 
nient grace as well ss a regenerating grace. Wendelius indeed distinguisbed five kinds 
of graoe, namely, prerenient, preparatory, operant, ooOperant, and perfecting. 

WUle in some osses God's preparatory work occupies a long time, there are many 
oases in which he cuts short his work in righteousness ( Urn. • :S8 X Some persons are 
regenerated in infancy or diildhood, cannot remember a time when they did not love 
Christ, and yet take long to learn that they are regenerate. Others are convicted and 
converted suddenly in mature years. The best proof of regeneration is not the mem- 
ory of a past experienoe, however vivid and startling, but rather a present inward 
love for Christ, his holiness, his servants, his work, and his word. Much sympathy 
should be given to those who have been early converted, but who, from timidity, self- 
distrust, or the fhults of inconsistent church members, have been deterred from Join- 
ing themselves with Christian people, and so have lost all hope and Joy in their religious 
lives. Instance the man who, though converted in a revival of religion, was injured 
by a professed Christian, and became a recluse, but cherished the memory of his dead 
wife and child, kept the playthings of the one and the clothing of the other, and left 
directions to have them burled with him. 

As there is danger of confounding regeneration with preparatory inHuenooe of God's 
Spirit, BO there is danger of confounding regeneration with sanotiflcation. Saiioti- 
flcation, as the development of the new affection, is gradual and progresflivo. But 
no beointUng is progressive or gradual ; and regeneration is a beginning of the now 
affection. We may gradually come to the knowledge that a new affection exists, but the 
knowledge of a beginning is one thing ; the beginning itself is another thing. Luther 
had experienced a change of heart, long before he knew its meaning or could express 
his new feelings in sdentiflo form. It is not in the sense of a gradual regeneration, 
but in the sense of a gradual recognition of the fact of regeneration, and a progressive 
enjoyment of its results, that *' tka ptUi of th« rightMos " is said to bo " u the davnlnf light "— the 
morning-dawn that begins in faintness, but— "that ihineth sun and mort unto tkt pfffMt day *' 
(Pnt. 4:18). C/. I Oor. 4 :4— "the god of this vorid hath bliiid«d tha miadi of tha onUliaTing, that the light oi 
tta goiptl of tta gkvy of Ghrii^ who ii tha iange of God, ihoold not dam npoa thrat." Hero the rooognition 
of God's work is described as gradual; that the work itself is instantaneous, appears 
from the following nna 6 — *'8oting it ia God, that laid, Light ihall ihino oat of darkn«i% vha ihiaad in osr 
kMiti^ to glTt tta light of tha kaowlidgo of tha glory of Ood in tha hM of ions Chhft " 

niustrate by the unconscious crossing of the line which separates one State of the 
Federal Union from another. From this doctrine of instantaneous regeneration, we 
may infer the duty of reaping as well as of sowing : John 4 : 88 — "I aonl you to napi" *' It is 
a mistaken notion that it takes Godu long time to give increase to the seed planted in 
a siimer's heart. This grows out of the idea that regeneration is a matter of training ; 
that a soul must be educated from a lost state into a state of salvation. Lot us remem- 
ber that three thousand, whom in the morning Peter called murderers of Christ, wore 
before night regenerated and baptized members of his church.** Drummond, in his 
Nat. Law in the Sptr.Woild, remarks upon the humaneneM of sudden ooorenUm* Af 
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■elf -limitation, self -mortification, suioido of the old nature, it la well to have It at 
done and over with, and not to die by decrees. 

( 6 ) This change takes place in the region of the soul below conscions- 
ness. — It is by no means true that God's work in regeneration is always 
recognized by the subject of it On the other hand, it is never directly 
perceived at alL The working of God in the hnman soul, since it contra- 
Yenes no law of man's being, but rather puts him in the fnll and normal 
possession of his own powers, is secret and inscmtable. Although man is 
oonsdons, he is not oonsdoos of God's regenerating agency. 

We know our own natural ezistenoe only through the phenomena of thought and 
sense. So we know our own spiritual existence, as new creatures in Christ, only 
through the new feelings and experlenoee of the souL ** The will does not need to act 
solitarily, in order to act freely." God acts on the will, and the resulting holiness is 
truefreedom. Jolm8:a6 — "IfthanforitlMSaBilttUiBilu jra frM^ ye ihidl be frw iada^ We have 
the consciousness of freedom ; but the act of God in giving us this freedom is beyond 
or beneath our oonsoiousnesB. 

Both Luther and Calvin used the word regeneration in a loose way, confounding it 
with sanctiflcation. After the Federalists made a distinct doctrine of it, Calvlnists 
in general came to treat it separately. And John Wesley rescued it from identification 
with sacraments, by showing its connection with the truth. K G. Robinson : '* Regen- 
eration is in one sense instantaneous, in another sense not. There is necessity of some 
sort of knowledge in regeneration. The doctrine of Christ crucified is the fit instru- 
ment. The object of religion is to produce a sound rather than an emotional experi- 
ence. Revivals of religion are valuable in Just the proportion in which they produce 
rational conviction and permanently righteous action." But none are left unaffected 
by them. ** An arm of the magnetic needle must be attracted to the magnetic pole of 
the earth, or it must be repelled,— there is no such thing as indifference. Modem 
materialism, refusing to say that the fear of God is the beginning of wisdom, is led to 
declare that the hate of God is the beginning of wisdom " ( Diesselhoff, Die klaswliwhe 
PoeBie,8). 

( c) This change, however, is recognized indirectly in its results. — At 
the moment of regeneration, the soul is conscious only of the truth and of 
its own exercises with reference to it. That God is the author of its new 
affection is an inference from the new character of the exercises which it 
prompts. The human side or aspect of regeneration is Oonvendon. This, 
and the Sanctification which follows it ( including the special gifts of the 
Holy Spirit), are the sole evidences in any particular case that regenerar 
tion is an accomplished fact 

Regeneration, though it is the birth of a perfect child, is still the birth of a child. 
The child is to grow, and the growth is sanctification ; in other words, sanctificatlon, as 
we shall see, is simply the strengthening and development of the holy affection which 
begins its existence in regeneration. Hence the subject of the epistle to the IUibui— 
salvation by faith —includes not only Justification by f^th (elu|lffi i-7X but sanctiflca- 
tion by f^th ( ehapten ft-16 ). On evidences of regeneration, see Anderson, Begeneration, 
108-214, 227-296; Woods, Works, 44-60. The transition from Justiflcation by faith to 
sanctification by faith is in ohAptor 8 of the epistle to the Honuiii. That begins by declaring 
that there is no condemnation in Christ, and ends by declaring that there is no separo' 
lion from Christ. The work of the Holy Spirit follows upon the work of Christ. See 
Gk>det on the epistle. 

The doctrine of Alexander CampbeU was a protest against laying an unsoriptural 
emphasis on emotional states as evidences of regeneration— a protest which certain 
mystical and antinomian exaggerations of evangelical teaching very Justly provoked. 
But Campbell went to the opposite extreme of practically excluding emotion from 
religion, and of confining the work of the Holy Spirit to the conscious influence of the 
truth. Disciples need to recognize a power of the Holy Spirit exerted below oonfldoas- 
. In order to explain the conscious aooeptanoe of Christ and of his aalratlOD. 
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' Winiam James, Varieties of Religious Ezperienoe, 271 • *' If we should oonoeive that 
the human mind, with its different possibilities of equilibrium, mlfirht be like a many 
sided solid with different surfaces on which it oould lie flat, we mi^ht liken mental 
revolutions to the spatial revolutions of such a body. As it is pried up, say by a lever, 
from a position in which it lies on surface A, for instance, it will linger for a time 
unstably half way up, and if the lever cease to urge it, it will tumble back or relapse, 
under the continued pull of gravity. But if at last it rotate far enough for its centre 
of gravity to pass beyond the surfoce A altogether, the body will fall over, on surface 
B, say, and will abide there permanently. The pulls of gravity towards A have van- 
ished, and may now be disregarded. The polyhedron has become immune against 
further attraction from this direction.*' 

HL OONVERSION. 

Conversion is that voluntary change in the mind of the sinner, in whioh 
he tnrnBy on the one hand, from sin, and on the other hand, to Christ 
The former or negative element in conversion, namely, the taming from 
sin, we denominate repentance. The latter or positive element in oonver- 
sion, namely, the taming to Christ, we denominate faith. 

For account of repentance and faith as elements of conversion, see Andrew Fuller, 
Works, 1 : 666 ; Luthardt, Compendium der Dogmatik, 8d ed., 2Q1-206. The two elements 
of conversion seem to be in the mind of Paul, when he writes in Rom. 6 : 11 • " rtokon /« alio 
jrandTM to be doad onto tiii, bat aliro uto God in Chriit Jems " ; OoL 3 :8 — *' je died, and yoor life is hid vitb 
Okrift ii God." Cf. avoo-Tpc'^u, in ieti 3 : 26 — " in torning away oTorj one of 70a firam toot iniqoitieit" with 
i9iorp4^ in ieti il : 21 — " belioTod '* and " torned nnto the lorl" A candidate for ordination was 
once asked which came first : regeneration or coavergion. He replied very correctly : 
** Regeneration and conversion are like the cannon-ball and the hole— they both go 
through together.'* This is true however only as to their chronological relation. 
Logically the bcdl is first and causes the hole, not the hole first and causes the ball. 

(a) Conversion is the human side or aspect of that fundamental spirit- 
ual change which, as viewed from the divine side, we call regeneration. 
It is simply man's turning. The Scriptures recognize the voluntary activ- 
ity of the hxmian soul in this change as distinctly as they recognize the 
causative agency of God. While God turns men to himself (Ps. 85 : 4 ; 
Song 1:4; Jer. 31 : 18 ; Lam. 5 : 21 ), men are exhorted to turn themselves 
to God (Prov. 1:23; Is. 31:6; 59:20; Ez. U : 6 ; 18 : 32; 33 : 9, 11; 
Joel 2 : 12-14 ). While God is represented as the author of the new heart 
and the new spirit ( Ps. 51 : 10 ; Ez. 11 : 19 ; 36 : 26 ), men are commanded 
to make for themselves a new heart and a new spirit ( Ez. 18 : 81 ; 2 Cor. 
7:l;c/. PhiL2:12, 13; Eph.5:14). 

Pi.8S:4— "Tsnoa^OGodof our MlTition'*;8€Ogl:4— "Dnw nu^ ve vill run after thee"; Jer. 81:i8— 
*'tBn tken n^ and I ilall be tamed " ; Um. 5 : 21— "Torn tkon u onto tiiee, JehoT&h, and we thuh be tarnei" 

ProT. 1:23— "Ton 70a it mj reproof: Behold, I will poor ont my spirit unto 70a"; Is. 31:6— "Tom jeoite 
hin tnm whom je hare deeply roTolted, ehildren of Iinel " ; 59:20 — "ind a Redeemer will oome to Zion, and nnto 
them that tan fiorn transgreenon in Jacob " ; b. 14:6 — "Retom 7^ and ton younelTes from 7oar idols " ; 18:31 
— "tan TOonelfM and live "; 83 : 9 — "if thou warn the wicked of his waj to ton from it, and he tnm not finom 
hit way, he shall die in his iniquity " ; 11 — "tarn y^ torn ye from yonr eril ways ; for why will ye die^ boose tt 
Ivael?" Joel 2: 12-14 — "tnm ye onto me with all yoor heart." 

Pi. 51:10— "Oreate in me a olean heart, Ood; And renew a right spirit within me" ; Is. 11:19- "And I will giit 
them one heart, and I will pot a new spirit within yoo; and I will take the stony heart oot of their flesh, and will gin 
then a heart of flesh " ; 36 : 26 — " i new heart alio will I gire yoo, and a new spirit will I pot withio yoo." 

Il 18:81 — "Oast away tnm yon all yoor transgressioD% wherein ye hare transgressed ; and make yooa new 
hsirt and a Mw spirit: fbr why will ye die^ hooae of Israel?" 2 Cor. 7:1 — "Haring therefore theee promiis^ 
helered, Isl u ebaast ooxmItis fron all deftlement of flesh and spirit, perfseting holiness in the ftar of God " ; c/. PhiL 
2:12; 13— "week eat yoor own salTation with fear and trembling; Ibr it is God who workoth in yon both to will 
andtewerk,lrhit good plsagan";lpk. 5:14— **ivaki^ thoa that sleepeit, and arise firun the dei^ and Okiii 
AaUddBtipsiithM.'* 
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When aaked the way to heaven. Bishop Wilberf oroe replied : '* Take the flnt turn to 
the riffht, and go straight forward.** Phillips Brooks's conversion is described by Pro- 
fessor Allen, Life, 1 : 268, as consisting in the resolve '' to be true to himself, to renounce 
nothing which he knew to be good, and yet bring all things captive to the obedience 
of God, .... the absolute surrender of his will to God, in accordance with the exam- 
ple of Christ: 'Ia I am MOM (odotk7vill,0 God' (Iib^ 10:7)." 

(6) This twofold method of representation can be explained only when 
we remember that man's powers may be interpenetrated and quickened by 
the divine, not only without destroying man's freedom, but with the result 
of making man for the first time truly free. Since the relafcion between 
the divine and the human activity is not one of chronological succession, 
man is never to wait for God's working. If he is ever regenerated, it must 
be in and through a movement of his own will, in which he turns to €k>d 
as unconstrainedly and with as little consciousness of God's operation upon 
him, as if no such operation of God were involved in the change. And in 
preaching, we are to press upon men the claims of Gt>d and their duty of 
immediate submission to Ohrist, with the certainty that they who do so 
submit will subsequently recognize this new and holy activiiy of their own 
wills as due to a working within them of divine power. 

Pi.liO:8 — '*n7pM^offvthaiiMlTw irmmgly in tka day of thy pov«r." The act of God is aooom- 
panied by an activity of man. Domer : '* Ood^s act Initiates action." There is indeed 
an original changing of man's tastes and aifeetions, and In this man is passive. But 
this is only the first aspect of regeneration. In the second aspect of it ~~ the rousing of 
man's powers— God^s action is accompanied by man^s activity, and regeneration is but 
the obverse side of 'conversion. Luther's word : ** Man, in conversion, is purely pas- 
sive," is true only of the first part of the change ; and here, by *^ conversion,^' Luther 
means " regeneration." Melanchthon said better : '* Non est eoim coMotio, ut voluntas 
non possit repugnare : trahit Deus, sed volentem trahit.^' See Meyer on Bom. 8: 14 — "kd 
by the Spirit of God " : ** The expression," Meyer says. ** is passive, though without prejudice 
to the human will, as vane 18 proves : ' by tho Spizit y» pot to death tho doodi of tho body.' '^ 

As, by a well known principle of hydrostatics, the water contained in a little tube can 
balance the water of a whole ocean, so Gk)d's grace can be balanced by man's wilL As 
sunshine on the sand produces nothing unless man sow the seed, and as a fUr breeie 
does not propel the vessel unless man spread the sails, so the infiuences of God's Spirit 
require human agencies, and work through them. The Holy Spirit is sovereign, —he 
bloweth where he llsteth. Bven though there be uniform human conditions, there will 
not be uniform spiritual results. Results are often independent of human conditions 
as such. This is the truth emphasized by Andrew Fuller. But this does not prevent us 
from saying that, whenever God's Spirit works in regeneration, there is always accom- 
panying it a voluntary change in man, which we call conversion, and that this change 
Is as free, and as really man's own work, as if there were no divine influence upon him. 

Jesus told the man with tho withered hand to stretch forth his hand ; It was the man's 
duty to stretch it forth, not to wait for strengrth from God to do it. Jesus told the 
man sick of tho palsy to take up his bed and walk. It was that man's duty to obey the 
command, not to pray for power to obey. Depend wholly upon God ? Yes, as you 
depend wholly upon wind when you sail, jret need to keep your sails properly seU 
"Work oat your oim salTitiaii" comes first in the apostle^s exhortation; "fvitisQcdvho voricoth 
in yoa" follows ( Phil. 2 : 12^ 18 ) ; which means that our first business is to use our wills in 
obedience ; then we shall find that God has gone before us to prepare us to obey. 

llAtil:i2 — "tho kingdom of hMTniofforothtiolenMb ud moB of Tidenee tiko it by fcroei" Conversionls 
like the Invasion of a kingdom. Men are not to wait for God's time, but to act at 
once. Not bodily exercises are required, but Impassioned earnestness of souL Wendt, 
Teaching of Jesus, 2 : 4»-fi6 — *' Not injustice and violence, but energetic laying hold of 
a good to which they can make no claim. It is of no avail to wait idly, or to seek labor- 
iously to earn it; but it is of avail to lay hold of it and to retain it. Itls ready as a gift 
of God for men, but men must direct their desire and will toward it. ... . The man 
who put on the wedding garment did not earn his share of the feast thereby, yet he did 
show the disposition without which he was not permitted to partake of ft," 
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James, Varieties of ReliflrlouB Bzperienoe, 12— " The two main pheDomena of religion, 
thej will say, are essentially phenomena of adolescence, and therefore synchronous 
with the development of sexual life. To which the retort is easy : Even were the 
asserted synchrony unrestrictedly true as a fact ( which it Is not ), it is not only the 
sexual life, but the entire higher mental life, which awakens during adolescence. One 
might then as well set up the thesis that the Interest in mechanics, phsrsics, chemistry, 
logic, physiology and sociology, which springs up during adolescent years along with 
that in poetry and religion. Is also a perversion of the sexual instinct, but this would 
be too absurd. Moreover, if the argument from synchrony is to decide, what is to be 
done with the fact that the religious age par exceUenee would seem to be old ago, when 
the uproar of the sexual life is past ? " 

( c ) From the fact that the word ' oonyerdon ' means simplj ' a turning,' 
every turning of the Christian from sin, subsequent to the fb^t, may, in a 
subordinate sense, be denominated a conversion ( Luke 22 : 32 ). Since 
regeneration is not complete sanctification, and the change of governing 
disposition is not identical with complete purification of the nature, such 
subsequent turnings from sin are necessary consequences and evidences of 
the first (c/. John 13 : 10). But they do not, like the first, imply a change 
in the governing disposition, — they are rather new manifestations of a 
disposition already changed. For this reason, conversion proper, like the 
regeneration of which it is the obverse side, can occur but once. The 
phrase ' second conversion,' even if it does not imply radical misconception 
of the nature of conversion, is misleading. We prefer, therefore, to 
describe these subsequent experiences, not by the term 'conversion,' but 
by such phrases as ' breaking off, forsaking, returning from, neglects or 
transgressions,' and * coming back to Christ, trusting anew in him.' It is 
with repentance and faith, as elements in that first and radical change by 
which the soul enters upon a state of salvation, that we have now to do. 

lake 22:81, 82— "Simon, Simon, Uhold, Satan aaked to hare joo, thAt he might dfl 70a u wheat: bat I made np- 
pUeation for thee^ that thy faith &il not; and do thou, when onoe thon hast taned again [ A. V.: 'arteonTarted'], 
MtebUah thy brethren" ; John 13:10— "He tiuit is bathed [ has taken a fuU bath ] needeth not are to wash his 
fcet, bat is elean ereiy whit [ as a whole ]." Notice that Jesus here announces that only one 
reflreneratlon is needed, — what follows is not conversion but sanctiflcatlon. Spurgeon 
said he believed in regreneratlon, but not in re-regeneration. Second blessing? Yes, 
and a forty-second. The stages in the Christian life are like ice, water, invisible vapor, 
steam, all successive and natural results of increasing temperature, seemingly different 
from one another, yet all forms of the same element. 

On the relation between the divine and the human agencies, we quote a different view 
from another writer : '* God decrees to employ means which in every case are sufficient, 
and which in certain cases it is foreseen will be effectual Human action converts a 
sufficient means into an effectual means. The result is not always according to the 
var3rlng use of means. The power is all of God. Man has power to resist only. There 
is a universal influence of the Spirit, but the influences of the Spirit vary in different 
cases. Just as external opportunities do. The love of holiness is blunted, but it still 
lingers. The Holy Spirit quickens it. When this love is wholly lost, sin against the 
Holy Ghost results. Before regeneration there is a desire for holiness, an apprehension 
of its beauty, but this is overborne by a greater love for sin. If the man does not 
quickly grow worse, it is not because of positive action on his part, but only because 
negatively he does not resist as he might. ' Behold, I stand at the door and knock.' God leads at 
first by a resistible influence. When man yields, God leads by an irresistible influence. 
The second influence of the Holy Spirit confirms the Christian's choice. This second 
influence is called * sealing.' There is no necessary interval of time between the two. 
Prevenient grace comes first; conversion comes after. '^ 

To this view, we would reply that a partial love for holiness, and an ability to choose 
it before God works effectually upon the heart, seem to contradict those Scriptures 
which assert that "the mind of the fleih is enmity against God " ( Rom. 8:7), and that all good works 
are the result of Gk)d*s new creation ( Iph. 2 : 10 ). Conversion does not precede regenera- 
tion, — it ohronoloffioally aooompanies regeneration, though it logically follows it. 
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1. Jiepentance, 

Bepentanoe is that yolnntary change in the mind of the sinner in whioh 
he turns from sin. Being essentially a change of mind, it involves % 
change of view, a change of feeling, and a change of purpose. We may 
therefore analyze repentance into three constituents, each succeeding term 
of which includes and implies the one preceding : 

A. An intellectual element, — change of view — recognition of sin as 
involving personal guilt, defilement, and helplessness (Ps. 51 : 3, 7. 11). 
If unaccompanied by the following elements, this recognition may mani- 
fest itself in fear of punishment, although as yet there is no hatred of sin. 
This element is indicated in the Scripture phrase Myvuaic dfiofn-iac (Bom. 
8:20;c/. 1:32). 

K 51:8, 11— "fori kaovmj tmugriMuoi; Aad my dn it tnt btfbn bm. . . . . Out ae lut away frw thj 
pnMBM^ And take not tkyHdySpizit from m«"; Bam.8:20 — "tknmgktkeUvMmitkthtkiowtodgtofiii"; cf. 
1:88 — "vH knowing thAoriiBUM of God, that thej tkal pnotiM nektkiacian vorthyof daatk, lutcnly dotte 
■OM^ but alao eoaaent vitk them that prMtiM tkam." 

It is well to remember that God requires us to oherish no views or emotions that 
oontradlct the truth. He wants of us no false humility. Humility (htimtts) —^round- 
ness— a coming down to the hard-pan of facts— a ftuslng of the truth. Repentance, 
therefore. Is not a calling ourselves by hard names. It is not cringing, or exaggerated 
self -contempt. It is simple recognition of what we are. The '^ *umble " Uriah Heep 
Is the arrant hypocrite. If we see ourselves as Ood sees us, we shall say with Job 48 : 5, 6 
— "IhaahaardoftbaobjthohMhngoftkoair; Bnt iww Bino oyo wetk tkoo : Wkonftn I abkr m jMlt isd npot 
la dnit and ubn." 

Apart from God's working In the heart there is no proper recognition of sin, either 
In people of high or low degree. Lady Huntington Invited the Duchess of Bucking- 
ham to come and hear Whitefleld« when the Duchess answered : ** It Is monstrous to be 
told that you have a heart as sinful as the common wretches that crawl on the earth, 
—It Is highly offensive and Insulting." Mr. Moody, after preaching to the prisoners In 
the Jail at Chicago, visited them In their cells. In the first cell be found two, playing 
cards. They said false witnesses had testified against them. In the second cell, the 
convict said that the gruilty man had escaped, but that he, a mere accomplice, had been 
caught. In the last cell only Mr. Moody found a man orjrlng over his sins. Henry 
Drummond, after hearing the confessions of inquirers, said : '* I am sick of the sins of 
these men, — how can God bear it ? " 

Experience of sin does not teach us to recognize sin. We do not learn to know chlo- 
roform by frequently Inhaling It. The drunkard does not understand the degrading 
effects of drink so well as his miserable wife and children do. Even the natural con- 
science does not give the recognition of sin that is needed In true repentance. The 
confession " I baro tinned " is made by hardened Pharaoh ( II 9 :27 ), double minded Balaam 
(Hum. 22: 34 X remorseful Achan (Jo8b.7:20X insincere King Saul (18am. 15: 24), despairing 
Judas ( Mat. 27 : 4 ) ; but in no one of these cases was there true repentanoe. True repent- 
ance takes God's part against ourselves, has sympathy with God, feels how unworthily 
the Kuler, Father, Friend of men has been treated. It does not ask, ^ What will my sin 
bring to me? ** but, " What does my sin mean to God? '* It involves, in addition to 
the mere recogrnition of sin : 

B. An emotional clement, — change of feeling — sorrow for sin as com- 
mitted against goodness and justice, and therefore hateful to Qod, and 
hateful in itself ( Fs. 51 : 1, 2, 10, 14 ). This element of repentance is indi- 
cated in the Scripture word fierafiiXoftai. If accompanied by the following 
element, it is a ^hirij Kara ee6v. If not so accompanied, it is a Minf tov nSofwv 
^remorse and despair (Mat 27 : 3; Luke 18 : 23 ; 2 Cor. 7 : 9, 10). 

Pl 51 rl, 2» 10, 14 — "Ian merej npoa bm .... blot oat ny tnii4grMiflo& Waih m thoroogUy llr«i buu 
iniqa ty, ind eleanae m« from mj tin. . . . . Ontto in bm a eUu kiartt God; ... . Dolifir me from bloodgniltiBM^ 
God" ; Mat. 27:3 — "Then Jodai, who betnyed hia, when ho law that ho was eondemnod, repeated himielt and 
brooght beek the thiztj pieeei of ftlTer to tte ehiif Irieili and eid«^ Hjiag^ I ban liBaid li that I beto 
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IM'*; IiaMlS:a--«whaliikiii4thiMt]iiBg^ bi beouM ooNdiiv 

7:ttl0— ''IiirvnjMM^iiDttkatTevtniiudAMny.taiitthAtTevtniiudAMnya]^ ftryaweaadt 

■any aftar a gofly nrt .... For godly loirov vorkntb rtptntanoe onto nlTation, a rvpantum vhich briagttk as 
ngnt: Inttht Hnrov of ttt world vorkatk dMth.** We must distiniruiBh sorrow for sin from shame 
on account of it and fear of its consequences. These Uist are selfish, while godly sorrow 
is disinterested. *' A man may be angry with liimself and may despise himself without 
any humble prostration before Qcd or oonfesBlon of his guilt ** ( Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 
2:68S,note). 

True repentance, as illustrated in Pi. 51, does not think of 1. consequences, 2. other 
men, 8. heredity, as an excuse ; but it sees sin as 1. transgression against God, 2. per- 
sonal guilt, 8. defiling the inmost being. Perowne on Pi. 51:1 — *' In all godly sorrow 
there is hope. Borrow without hope may be remorse or despair, but it is not repent- 
ance.'* Much so-called repentance is illustrated by the little girl's prayer: '*0 Ood, 
make me good,— not real good, but Just good enough so that I won't have to be 
whipped 1 " Shakespeare, Measure for Measure, 2 : 3 — '"T is meet so, daughter ; but 
lest you do repent As that the sin hath brought you to this shame. Which sorrow is 
always towards ourselves, not heaven. Showing we would not spare heaven as we love 
it. But as we stand in fear. .... I do repent me as it is an evil, And take the shame 
with Joy." Tempest, 8 : 8 — " For which foul deed, the Powers delaying, not forgetting. 

Have incensed the seas, and shores, yea, all the creatures. Against your peace 

Whose wrath to guard you from .... is nothing but heart's sorrow And a clear life 
ensuing.'* 

Simon, Beconciliation, 196, 879— ''At the very bottom it is God whose claims are 
advocated, whose part is taken, by that in us which, whilst most truly our own, jeot 
our very selves, is also most truly his, and of him. The divine energy and idea which 
constitutes us will not let its own root and source suffer wrong unatoned. God Intends 
us to be givers as well as receivers, givers even to him. We share in his image that we 
may be creators and givers, not from compulsion, but in love." Such repentance as 
this is wrought only by the Holy Spirit. Conscience indeed is present in every human 
heart, but only the Holy Spirit convinces of sin. Why is the Holy Spirit needed ? A. J. 
Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 189-201 — *' Conscience is the witness to the law ; the 
Spirit is the witness to grace. Conscience brings legal conviction ; the Spirit brings 
evangelical conviction. The one begets a conviction unto despair; the other a 
oonviction unto hope. Conscience convinces of sin committed, of righteousness 
impossible, of Judgment impending ; the Comforter convinces of sin committed, of 
righteousness imputed, of Judgment accomplished — in Christ. Qod alone can reveal 
the divine view of sin, and enable man to understand it." But, however agonizing the 
sorrow, it will not constitute true repentance, unless it leads to, or is accompanied by : 

0. A voluntary element, — change of purpose — inward turning from 
sin and disposition to seek pardon and cleansing ( Fs. 51 : 5, 7, 10 ; Jer. 
25 : 5 ). This includes and implies the two preceding elements, and is 
therefore the most important aspect of repentance. It is indicated in the 
Scripture term /ierdvota (Acts 2 : 88 ; Bom. 2:4). 

Pl 5i :5, 7, iO— **B«hoId, I wu braoght fortk in iniqaity ; And in sin did 117 nMther oonfldTi bui . . . . Pup m» 

vitkkjMvpiUdlilallbaalMn: Waih idi^ and I ihill be vUtor tlun nov Or«atoinmeAel«anhMi^ OG«d; 

And nMW a right spirit vithiB dm"; J«r. 25:5 — "Rflton ye nov STery one firom kis evil vaj, and (iroiB tkt eril of 
your doings"; i0lB8:S8— "And Peter said nnto them, R^t je^and be baptised ereiy one of 70a in the name of 
Jmbs Ohriit" ; Bom. 1:4 — "desplMst then the riehes of his goodness and forbearanoe and longsofering, not knowing 
that Ihf goodMM of Ood leadith thee to ropeotanee 7 '* 

Walden, The Great Meaning of Metanoia^ brings out well the fact that " repentance ** 
is not the true translation of the word, but rather ^* change of mind ** ; indeed, he 
would give up the word ** repentance *' altogether in the N. T., except as the translation 
of |(«r«i|UAcuu The idea of M^triyoia is abandonment of sin rather than sorrow for sin, ~~ 
an act of the will rather than a state of the sensibility. Repentance is participation in 
Christ's revulsion from sin and suffering on account of it. It is repentance from sin, 
not of tin, nor /or sin— always ivtf and c<c, never ntpi or int. The true illustrations of 
repentancearefoimdin Job(4S:6— "I abhor myselt And repent in dost and ashes'*); in David (Pi. 
flriO — "Cnalo ii mo a olean heart; And renew a right spirit within me"); in Peter (John 21:17— ''thoa 
kiswwt that IliTO thee"); in the penitent thief (Lnke 23:42 — "Jesns, remember me when thoaooBMiia 
1^ kiiftei"); In the prodigal son (Lake 15:18 — "I will arise and goto B7 Father'). 

68 
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Bepentanoe implies free wilL Henoe Spinon, who knows nothing of free will, 
knows nothinff of repentance. In book 4 of his Bthlcs, he says : ** Bepentanoe is not a 
virtue, that is, it does not spring from reason ; on the contrary, tlie man who repents 
of what he has done is doubly wretched or impotent" Still he urges that for the good 
of society it is not desirable that vulgar minds should be enlightened as to this matter ; 
see Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 816. Determinism also renders it irrational to feel right* 
eous indignation either at the misconduct of other people or of ourselves. Moral 
admiration is similarly irrational in the determinist; see Balfour, Foundations of 
Belief, Si. 

In broad distinction from the Scriptural dootrine» we find the Bomanist 
▼iewy which regards the three elements of repentance as the following: 
(1) contrition; (2) confession; (3) satisfaction. Of these, contrition is 
the only element properly belonging to repentance ; yet from this contri- 
tion the Bomanist excludes all sorrow for sin of nature. Confession is con- 
fession to the priest ; and satisfaction is the sinner's own doing of outward 
penance, as a temporal and symbolic submission and reparation to violated 
law. This view is false and pernicious, in that it confounds repentance 
with its outward fruits, conceives of it as exercised rather toward the church 
than toward God, and regards it as a meritorious ground, instead of a mere 
condition, of pardon. 

On the Romanist doctrine of Penance, ThomweU (OoUeoted Writings, 1:428) 
remarks: "The culpa may be remitted, they say, while the pcena is to some extent 
retained." The priest absolves, not dedaratively, but judicially. Denying the great- 
ness of the sin, it makes man able to become his own Savior. Christ's satisfaction, for 
sins after baptism, is not sulficlent ; our satisfaction is sufficient. But performance of 
one duty, we object, cannot make satisftuTtion for the violation of another. 

We are required to confess one to another, and specially to those whom we have 
wronged : Juki 5 : 16^ "Goate thartfin jour dni om to aaolhar, and pny on* for ttothar, tkal ye my ba 
kMlid." This puts the hardest stress upon our natural pride. There are a hundred who 
will confess to a priest or to God, where there is one who will make frank and full 
confession to the aggrieved party. Gonfession to an official religious superior is not 
penitence nor a test of penitence. In the Confessional women expose their inmost 
desires to priests who are forbidden to marry. These priests are sometimes, though 
gradually, corrupted to the core, and at the same time they are taught in the Confes- 
sional precisely to what women to apply. In France many noble families will not 
permit their children to confess, and their women are not permitted to incur the danger. 

Lord Salisbury in the House of Lords said of auricular confession : *' It has been 
injurious to the moral independence and virility of the nation to an extent to which 
probably it has been given to no other institution to alfect the character of mankind.'* 
Bee Walsh, Secret History of the Oxford Movement; A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the 
Spirit, 111^ *' Asceticism iB an absolute Inversion of the divine order, since it seeks life 
through death, instead of finding death through life. No degree of mortification can 
ever bring us to sanctiflcation.*' Penance can never effect true repentance, nor be 
other than a hindrance to the sours abandonment of sin. Penance is something exter- 
nal to be done, and it diverts attention from the real inward need of the souL The 
monk does penance by sleeping on an iron bed and by wearing a hair shirt. When 
Anselm of Canterbury died, his under garments were found alive with vermin which 
the saint had cultivated in order to mortify the flesh. Dr. Pusey always sat on a hard 
chair, traveled as uncomfortably as possible, looked down when he walked, and when- 
ever he saw a ooal-ftre thought of heU. Thieves do penance by giving a part of their 
lU-gotten wealth to charity. In all these things there is no transformation of the 
inner life. 

In further explanation of the Scripture representations, we remark : 
(a) That repentance, in each and all of its aspects, is wholly an inward 

act, not to be confounded with the change of life which proceeds from it 
True repentance is indeed manifested and evidenced by confession of sin 

before Qod (Luke 18 : 13), and by reparation for wrongs done to men 
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(Lake 19 : 8). But these do not oonstitate repentance ; they are rather 
fmitB of repentance. Between ' repentance ' and * fmit worthy of rei)ent^ 
anoe,' Soriptore plainly distingaifihes (Mat 3 : 8). 

Un 18 : IS -- " Bal ttt fobliaHi, iludi^ aftir dl wooU iwk im op M BoA M kb tyai uiti k^ 
kMlk Mjiift God, ba thM amifU (0 at a liBXMr [ ' be propltiatod to me the Biimer * ] *^ 19 : 8 ~ 
iMhMM ttMiaad add utotttlrfxi Behold, Urd,tk« half of B7 goods I giTStoUi^ and If I haTO vrayhllj 
•iMltdaBgUflfaB7BBa,Ir«il«f fcorfrld"; HaiaiS-^'BriiiglbrtlitlwreferifttatvortkyofropeDtattot.*' Fruit 
worthy of repentanoe, or fruits meet for repentance, are : 1. Ck)nf easlon of sin ; 2. Sur- 
render to Christ; 8. Turning from sin ; i. Reparation for wrongr doing; 5. Right moral 
conduct ; a. Profession of Christian faith. 

On lakt 17:8— "If thy brotk« lin. nbnko hin; and if hi npnt, fixsiro him** — Dr. B. H. Carroll 
remarks that the law Is uniform which makes repentanoe indispensable to forgiveness. 
It applies to man's forgiveness of man, as well as to Gk)d's forgiveness of man, or the 
church's forgiveness of man. But I must be sure that I cherish toward the offender 
the spirit of love, whether he repents or not. Freedom from all malloe toward him, 
however, and even loving prajrerful labor to lead him to repentanoe, is not forgiveness. 
This I can grant only when he actually repents. If I do forgive him without repent- 
ance, then I Impose my rule on Gk>d when I pray: "VoiglTtu our debl% aim alio hart IvflTn 
NrdaM«n"(]Iat.e:18). 

On the question whether the requirement that we forgive without atonement Implies 
that God does, see Brit, and For. Evang. Rev., Oct. 1881:678-091 — "Answer: 1. The 
present constitution of things Is baaed upon atonement. ForglveneaB on our part is 
required upon the ground of the Cross, without which the world would be hell. 2. God 
is Judge. We forgive, as brethren. When he forgives, it is as Judge of all the earth, 
of whom all earthly Judges are representatives. If earthly Judges may exact Justice, 
much more God. The argument that would abolish atonement would abolish all civil 
government. 8. 1 should forgive my brother on the ground of Ck>d's love, and Christ's 
bearing of his sins. 4. God, who requires atonement, is the same being that provides 
it. This is * handsome and generous.' But I can never provide atonement for my 
brother. I must, therefore, forgive freely, only upon the ground of what Christ has 
done for him." 

(&) That repentanoe is only a negative condition, and not a podtive 
means of salvation. 

This is evident from the fact that repentance is no more than the sinner's 
present duty, and can furnish no ofiset to the claims of the law on account 
of past transgression. The truly penitent man feels that his repentance has 
no merit. Apart from the positive element of conversion, namely, faith in 
Christ, it would be only sorrow for guilt unremoved. This very sorrow, 
moreover, is not the mere product of human will, but is the gift of Gk>d. 

Aali5:81 — **IDmdid Gcdozalt with hia right hand to be a Prinoe aad a SaTior, to g^n npntanoo to Inaal, and 
iwlMOB of daa"; 11:18— "Thm to tho G«iitil« alao hath Ood gnntod repentanoe onto lift"; 2 TinL 2:25— "if 
ftnhnten God Bay give them repentanoe nnto the knovledge of the tratL" The truly penitent man 
recognizes the fact that his sin deserves punishment. He never regards his penitence 
as ofltetting the demands of law, and as making his punishment unjust. Whitefleld : 
** Our repentanoe needeth to be repented of, and our very tears to be washed in the 
blood of Christ." Shakespeare, Henry Y , 4 : 1 — '* More will I do : Though all that I can 
do Is nothing worth, Since that my penitence oomes after all. Imploring pardon " — 
Imploring pardon both for the crime and for the Imperfect repentanoe. 

(c) That true repentance, however, never exists except in conjunction 
with faith. 

Sorrow for sin, not simply on account of its evil consequences to the 
transgressor, but on account of its intrinsic hatefulness as opposed to divine 
holiness and love, is practically impossible without some confidence in 
God's mercy. It is the Gross which first makes us truly penitent ( c/. John 
12 : 829 88 ). Hence all true preaching of repentance is implicitly a preach* 
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ing of laiih (Mat 8 : 1-12 ; c/. Acts 19 : 4), and repentance toward God 
involves faith in the Lord Jesus Christ (Acts 20 : 21 ; Luke 15 : 10, 24; 
19:8,9; c/. GaL 8 : 7). 

lohitt:SS;»--"ABdI,ifIbilifUdnplhimtttMu1h.vmtewanMB«BtoBjMll Bit tUi k« mU, liKiiQr- 
iag I17 vhaft muam tf dMtk lit ihoald dk** lUt 8 : 1-18— John the Baptist's preaofalnff of repent- 
anoe was also a preaohlnsr of f alth ; as Is shown b7i8til9:4— "JokalMfkiMdwitktttb^liBitf 
np«Btuifl% mjiag oto the peopk th«t tkty ihoald biliavt « him th«t AovU oom •!!« him. tiut ia, « J«m." 
Bepentanoe inyolyes faith : Adi SO : 81 --*' taitifying both to Jtvi nd to Grades npaid^ 
fldth tovHd oar I«d J«m (ftrist *^ Uko 15 : 10, 84 — *' thm ii J<7 iB tho pNMM of tho ai^ 

MrttotrapaototL this my mvMdflod^ond iiaUTO again ; ho ¥ukot.ondiBflNuid **; 19:8^9— "thohilf 

ofmygoodsIgiTOtothopoor; and if I havo vnmgMy oxaetod aaght of any Ban, I nston Cgnriold. AadJosuaaid 
VBto hiB, To-day is aalTation torn to this houses fcraiBiiiflh u ho also is a sod of ibraham " — the father of all 
believers; c/.ftJ.8;^7— "lT«uAteahambolioTod6od,asdit¥asrMkaBodniitohiafigrightoflnn«i Imw 
tknftn thatth^ thitaro of fiilh, tho saino an sons of ibrahaiL** 

Uko 8: 18 says of John the Baptist: "hopnaflhadthogaspolvBtothopoopl^" and the gospel mea- 
sage, the glad tidings, Is more than the command to repent,— it is also the ofldr of 
salvation through Christ ; see Prof. Wm. Arnold Stevens, on John the Baptist and his 
Gospel, in Studies on the Gospel aooording to John. 8 Chno. 84:19— *" And tt obm to |ai% n^m 
tho king had hoard the vords of tho lav, that ho ront his olothoa." Moberly , Atonement and Personality, 
4i-46— ** Just in proportion as one sins, does he render it impossible for him truly to 
repent. Repentance must be the work of another in him. Is it not the Spirit of the 
Cruoifled which is the reality of the penitence of the truly penitent ? *' If this be true, 
then it is plain that there is no true repentance which is not accompanied by the fsith 
that unites us to Christ. 

(d) That, conversely, wherever there is tme faith, there is tme repent- 
ance also. 

Since repentance and faith are bnt different sides or aspects of the same 
act of taming, faith is as inseparable from repentance as repentance is from 
faith. That most be an nnreal faith where there is no repentance, jnst as 
that mnst be an nnreal repentance where there is no faith. Yet because 
the one aspect of his change is more prominent in the mind of the convert 
than the other, we are not hastily to conclude that the other is absent 
Only that degree of conviction of sin is essential to salvation, which Qprries 
with it a forsaking of sin and a trustful surrender to Christ 

Bishop Hall : ** Never will Christ enter into that soul where the herald of repentance 
hath not been before him." 8 Oor. 7 : 10 — ** npentanoo unto aalntion." In consciousness, sensa- 
tion and perception are in inverse ratio to each other. Clear vision is hardly consdoufl 
of sensation, but inflamed eyes are hardly conscious of anything besides sensation. 80 
repentance and faith are seldom equally prominent in the consdousneoi of the con- 
verted man ; but it is important to know that neither can exist without the other. 
The truly penitent man will, sooner or later, show that he has faith ; and the tene 
believer wiU certainly show, in due season, that he hates and renounces sin. 

The question, how much conviction a man needs to insure his salvation, may be 
answered by asking how much excitement one needs on a burning steamer. As, in the 
latter case, just enough to prompt persistent effort to escape ; so, in the former oase, 
just enough remorseful feeling is needed, to induce the sinner to betake himself believ- 
ingiy to Christ 

On the general subject of Repentance, see Anderson, Regeoeration, 279-288 ; Bp. 
OsBory, Nature and Effects of Faith, 40-48, 811-818; Woods, Works, 8:68-78; Philippi, 
Glaubenslehre, 6:1-10, 308-246; Luthardt, Compendium, 8d ed., 206-008; Hodge, Out- 
lines of Theology, 875-881; Alexander, Evidences of Christianity, 47-60; Crawford, 
Atonement, 418^9. 

2. Fait?i. 

Faith is that voluntary change in the mind of the sinner in which he 
turns to Christ Being essentially a change of mind, it involves a change 
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of view, a change of feeling, and a change of pnrpoBO. We may therefore 
analyze laitb also into three constitaents, each snoceeding term of whidh 
inolndes and impHea the preceding : 

A. An inteUeotoal element {notitiet, credere Deum)^ — recognition of 
the farath of God's revelation, or of the objective reality of the salvation 
provided by Christ. This includes not only a historical belief in the facts 
of the Soriptore, but an inteUectnal belief in the doctrine tanght therein 
as to man's sinfulness and dependence upon Christ. 

lohiS:t3.M — *'lovvk« ka vm in JaniMkm at tke piMOTv, doriag th« feut, anny baUend oa kis bum^ 
IhMiItH \\§ irigTH irfcirfc ht iii Bat Jcnu did not trait himstlf uto them, fiir that ke knev all man " ; c/.S:t— 
Nioodemus has this external faith : "no <hm oui do tkaaa ngns tkat thoa doett, azo^ Ood bi vitk km.** 
kmm 2 : 19— "Tkon WUoTMt tkat God ii one ; tkoa doart waU : tkt damans alao baUoTa, ud iknddar." Bven this 
hJfltorloal fUth is not without its fruits. It is the spring of much philanthropio work. 
There were no hospitals in ancient Rome. Much of our modern progrrees is due to the 
leavenlnir influence of Christianity, even in the case of those who have not personally 
accepted Christ. 

McLaren, 8. & Times. Feb. 2B, 19Qe : 107 — " Luke does not hesitate to say, in isli 8 : 18, 
that 'SfaMB lagiif tlao kiiHalf balitvad.* But he expects us to understand that Simon's belief 
was not ftdth that saved, but mere credence in the gospel narrative as true history. It 
had no ethical or spiritual worth« He was 'uBawd.* as the Samaritans had been at hia 
Juggleries. It did not lead to repentance, or confession, or true trust. He was only 
*tBBMd* at Philip's miracles, and there was no salvation in that.'* Merely historical 
faith, such as Disciples and Kitschlians hold to, lacks the element of affection, and 
besides this lacks the present reality of Christ himself. Faith that does not lay hold of 
a present Christ is not saving faith. 

B. An emotional element ( aaaenaua^ credere Deo ), — assent to the 
revelation of God's power and grace in Jesus Christ, as applicable to the 
present needs of the soul. Those in whom this awakening of the sensibili- 
ties is unaccompanied by the fundamental decision of the will, which con- 
stitutes the next element of faith, may seem to themselves, and for a time 
may appear to others, to have accepted Christ 

Kaii8:f0,8i — "katkalvu aovn upon tka roekj plaeaa. tkii ia ka tbat kaaratb tka vord, and itraifktiray vitk 
jay raoaiTatk it; yat katk ka not root in kinual^ bat andoratk for a wkila ; and wkan tribolation or panaentian ariaatk 
bacaniaof tkavord,ilraifktvaykastamblatk"; c/.Pi. 106:12» 13 — "Tben baliared tkey kia vonii ; tkeyaangkii 
iniML Tkayaaonfoiigatkisvorka; tkay vaitad not for kis eoonaal"; Ks. 33:81^ 32 — "indtkay eomavnto tkaau 
tka paopk aonatk, and tkay lit bafbn tkaa u my people, and tkey kear tky words, bnt do tkem not; for vitk tkair 
■ooik tb^ akov nraok lova^ bat tkair keart goatk aftar tkair gain, ind, lo^ tkoa art onto tkam ai a Taiy loraly wta% 
of ana ftat katk a plaaaant Toiaa^ and ean play wall on an initnmant ; for tkay kaar tky worda» bat tkey do tkam not " ; 
ioka S : 3S— Of John the Baptist : " la wu tka lamp tkat bomatk and ikinetk ; and ya war* willing to ni)oioa 
for a faoioa in kii li^t " ; 8 : 30, 31 — " ii ka spaka tkaaa tkingi, many belieTad on kim (ci« avT6v). Jamitkara- 
fon aid ta tkata Jawi ftat kad baliayad kim ( avr^ ), If ya abida in my word, tkaa ara ya truly my diadplat." They 
believed him^ but did not yet believe on him, that is, make him the foundation of their 
fUth and life. Yet Jesus graciously recognizes this first faint foreshadowing of faith. 
It might lead to full and saving faith. 

** Proselytes of the gate '* were so called, because they contented themselves with 
sitting in the gate, as it were, without going into the holy city. '' Proselytes of right- 
eousness" were those who did their whole duty, by Joining themselves fully to the 
people of Ood. Not emoWm^ but devotion^ is the important thing. Temporary faith is 
as Irrational and valueless as temporary repentance. It perhaps gained temporary 
bleving in the way of healing in the time of Christ, but, if not followed by complete 
surrender of the will, it might even aggravate one's sin ; see Jokn 5:14 — "Bakold, tkaa art 
■adt whalt ; iia lo mon^ lait a wona tking bofkll tkaa." The special faith of miracles was not a high, 
but a low, form of faith, and it is not to be sought in our day as indispensable to the 
progress of the kingdom. Miracles have ceased, not because of decline in faith, but 
because the Holy Spirit has changed the method of his manifestations, and has led the 
oimroh to seek nftore spiritual gifts. 
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Saying faith, howerer, inclndes alao : 

O. A Toluntary element (ftducia^ credere in Deum ), — tmst in Christ 
as Lord and Savior ; or, in other words — to distingniflh its two aspects : 
(a) Surrender of the sonl, as goilly and defiled, to Ohrist's governance. 

IilU:K»99-'0aMiilow^aU7«ttBt]iikrailar«lMT7]ii4a,ndI wfflgifi jwniL f»k»mjjpk» 
■|«7ni.ndlfliniofM": Joki8:lt— "luitttlifhttftkt vorld: he ttal felkvflk m AaU irt valk ii ttt 
tekiM'*; 14:1- "Itk not TwrlMtftbitniiblii: bdim k God, Ulim tin In m"; A«til6:M-'*Bdimn 
tke Lird Jmb% ail tkoa ihalt bi mnL" Instanoos of the uae of vurrcvw, In the lenae of trustful 
oommittanoe or sunender, ai« : Mn I : M-- ''Bit Jmu did not trait kinilf uito tk«^ 
•nan*'; Bm 8:l~*'tk^ vmktnutid witktktondM tf God'*; QaLI:7— ''vkMtk^Kvtk^ 
iirtnited vitk tka g«tpd of tht sMurooMiiifla.*' viotiv - '' trustful self -surrender to God *' ( Meyer ). 

In this surrender of the soul to Christ's govemanoe we have the guarantee that the 
sospel salvation is not an unmoral trust which permits continuance in sin. Aside from 
the fact that saving fiUth is only the obverse side of true repentance, the very nature 
of faith, as submission to Christ, the embodied law of God and source of spiritual life, 
makes a life of obedience and virtue to be its natural and necessary result Faith is 
not only a declaration of dependence, it is also a vow of allegiance. The sick man's 
faith in his physician is shown not simply by trusting him, but by obeying him. Doing 
what the doctor says is the very proof of trust. No physician will long care for a 
patient who refuses to obey his orders. Faith is self -surrender to the great Physician, 
and a leaving of our case in his hands. But it is also the taking of his preBCrtptlons, 
and the active following of his directions. 

We need to emphasiae this active element in saving faith, lest men get the notion 
that mere indolent acquiescence in Christ's plan will save them. Faith is not simple 
receptlveness. It gives itself, as well as receives Christ. It is not mere passivity, — it 
is also self -committal. As all reception of knowledge is active, and there must be 
attention if we would learn, so all reception of Christ is active, and there must be intel- 
ligent giving as weU as taking. The Watchman, April 80, 1806—'* Faith is more than 
belief and trust It is the action of the soul going out toward its object. It is the 
exercise of a spiritual faculty akin to that of sight ; it establishes a personal relation 
between the one who exercises faith and the one who is its object When the intel- 
lectual feature predominates, we call it belief ; when the emotional element predomi- 
nates, we call it trust This fttith is at once * An affirmation and an act Which bids 
eternal truth be present fftct' " 

There are great things received in faith, but nothing is received by the man who does 
not first give himself to Christ A conquered general came into the presence of his 
conqueror and held out to him his hand : ^ Your sword first, sir I *' was the response. 
But when General Lee offered his sword to General Grant at Appomattox, the latter 
returned it, saying : ** No, keep your sword, and go to yoiur home/* Jacobi said that 
** Faith is the reflection of the divine knowing and willing in the finite spirit of man.** 
G. B. Foster, in Indiana Baptist Outlook, June 19, 1903 — *' CatboUc orthodoxy is wrong 
in holding that the authority for fSith is the church ; for that would be an external 
authority. Protestant orthodoxy is wrong in holding that the authority for ftdth is 
the book ; for that would be an external authority. Liberalism is wrong in holding 
that the reason is the authority for faith. The authority for fitith is the revelation of 
God.** Faith in this revelation is faith in Christ the Rcvealer. It puts the soul in con- 
nection with the soiurce of all knowledge and power. As the connection of a wire with 
the reservoir of electric force makes it the channel of vast energies, so the smallest 
measure of faith, any real connection of the soul with Christ, makes it the recipient of 
divine resources. 

While faith is the act of the whole man, and intellect, afltoction, and will are involved 
in it, will is the all-inclusive and most important of its elements. No other exercise of 
will is such a revelation of our being and so decisive of our destiny. The voluntary 
element in faith is illustrated in marriage. Here one party pledges the future in per- 
manent self-surrender, commits one's self to another person in confidence that this 
future, with all its new revelations of character, will only Justify the decision made. 
Yet this is rational ; see Holland, in Lux Mundi, 46-48. To put one's hand into molten 
iron, even though one knows of the ** spheroidal state '* that gives impunity, requires 
an exertion of will ; and not all workmen in metals are courageous enough to make 
the venture. The child who leaped into the dark cellar, in confidence that her father's 
srms would be open to receive her, did not act irrationally, because she had heard her 
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tether's oommand and traited Ida prcMidM. Thoufli fktth in durtat li a leap in tlie 
daxiL, and requires a migbty ezerctoe of wiH, it is nerertlieleaB the highest wisdom, 
heoanse Christ's word is pledg«lthat*<yBth«t«MikteBtI vflliiiowiaiMltil** (Mil:l7). 
J. W. A. Stewart: **FUthiBl. a bond between persons, trust, ooplldepce; & it makes 
▼entores, takes mvtch for granted ; 8. its seooiitj is the (diaracter and power of him in 
wliom we betfere,— not our fSith, but his fldelitj, is the guarantee that our faith is 
rationaL" Kant said that nothing in the world is good but the good will widoh freely 
obeys the law of the good. Pfleiderer deflnes faith as the free surrender of the heart 
tothegraoloaiwillof Ood. Kaftan« Dogmatik. 81, declares that the Christian religion 
is eswntiaUy fstth, and that this faith manifesto itoelf as 1. dootrlne; 8. worship ; 8. 
morality. 

( 6 ) Beoeption and appropriation of Christ, as the sonroe of pardon and 
spiiitaallife. 

iakBi:IS— "MMSjMrMiTidkiii.tottaigaTi ht th« rigkt to b«MM ddldm tf God, tm to tk« Ikil 
bdim«a hit sum" ; 4:14 — "wkMtrwdriBkflk tf tht vat« that I dMll girt kin ikAll &•▼« tkint; bat tkt 
vitar ttat I dttU gin kin lUl bcMM in Ub a vtU sT vat« ipriBgiaf ip uto ilmua Ufi '^ 6 : 53 ~ '* ^^ 
Mft tht l(^ sT tka 80s sT nu aal drink kii 1Um4, 70 kavt Bit Ufi in yoonilm'^ to : M — " tk» a^ 
7« M7 biUm tkit iMM if tht ChzM, the 80s tf God ; asd that bditrinf 7« nay ha?! life in kis nuM " ; 1^ 
-"thatOhriftBaydvtUinTmrkeartitkmgkflutk"; ]bb.ii:i — *'lovfldtkif 0«azuMor tki^ kopad ftr, 
a fl0SviitMn of tkingt Mt MSI ** ; Irr. 8 : 20 -- "Bohold, I itaad al tht door asd ksosk : if aay nan hear ay ToiM asd 
op« tkt dMRi I vm ooBM in to kin, aad vm np vitk kin, asd kt vltk ML** 

The three constituento of fSlth may be illustrated from the thought, feeling, and 
action of a person who stands by a boat, upon a little island which the rising stream 
threatens to submerge. He first regards the boat from a purely intellectual point of 
▼lew,— it is merely an actxiallv existing boaL As the stream rises, he looks at it, seo- 
ondly, with some aocession of emotion,— his prospective danger awakens in him the 
oouTiotion that it is a good hoot for a time of need^ though he is not yet ready to make 
use of it. But, thirdly, when he ftoels that the rushing tide must otherwise sweep him 
away, a volitional element is added,— he gets into the boat, trusto himself to it, aocepto 
it ss his prewnt, and only, means of tafety. Only this last faith in the boat is faith that 
saves, although this last includes both the preceding. It is equally clear that the get- 
ting into the boat may actually save a man, while at the same time he may be full of 
fears that the boat will never bring him to shore. These fears may be removed by the 
boatman's word. 80 saving faith is not necessarily assurance of faith ; but it becomes 
assurance of faith when the Holy Spirit "boaretk vilatai vitk onr ipirit, ttat vo art ekUdron of God " 
( losL 8 : 16 ). On the nature of this assurance, and on the distinction between it and saving 
faith, see pages 844-«48. 

** Coming to Christ,** *^ looking to Christ," *' receiving Christ," are all descriptions of 
faith, as are also the phrases : ** surrender to Christ,*' " submission to Christ," '* closing 
in with Christ.*' Paul refers to a confession of faith in lUn. 10: 9— ''if tkoa ikalt oonibii vitk 
tky nootk ioiu aa lori*' Faith, then, is a taking of Christ as both Savior and Lord ; and it 
includes both appropriation of Christ, and consecration to Christ. The voluntary ele- 
ment in faith, however, is a giving as well as a taking. The giving, or surrender, is 
illustrated in baptism by submergence ; the taking, or reception, by emergence. See 
further on the Symbolism of Baptism. MoCosh, Div. Government : ** Saving faith is the 
consent of the will to the sssent of the understanding, and commonly accompanied with 
emotion." Pres. Hopkins, in Princeton Bev., Sept. 1878:611-640— '* In its intellectual 
ekementf faith is reoeptive, and believes that Gk>d is ; in ito affectional element, faith is 
assimilative, and believes that God is a rewardtr; in ito voluntary element, faith is 
operative, and actually ccmes to God ( lib. 11 : 6 )." 

Where the element of surrender is emphasised and the element of reception is not 
understood, the result is a legalistic experience, with little hope or Joy. Only ss we 
appropHots Christ, in connection with our coneeeralUm^ do we realize the full blessing 
of the gospeL Light requires two things : the sun to shine, and the eye to take in ito 
shining. 80 we cannot be saved without Christ to save, and faith to take the Savior 
for ours. Faith is the act by which we receive Christ. The woman who touched the 
border of Jesus' garment received his healing power. It is better still to keep in touch 
with Christ so as to receive continually his grace and life. But best of all is taking him 
into our inmost being, to be the soul of our soul and the life of our life. This is the 
essencie of faith, though many Christians do not yet realize it. Dr. Curry said well that 
faith oan never be defined because it is a fact of life. It is a merging of our life in the 
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life of Christ, and a reception of Christ's life to interpenetrate and energize ours. In 
faith we must take Christ as well as give ourselves. It Is certainly true that surrender 
without trust will not make us posBeBSorB of God*s peace. F. L. Anderson : *' Faith is 
•ubmiarive reliance on Jesus^Christ for salyatlon: L Belianoe on Jesus Christ— not 
mere Intellectual belief; 2, Reliance on him for salvation — we can never undo the 
past or atone for our sins ; 8. Submissive reliance on Christ. Trust without surrender 
will never save." 

The passages alread j referred to refate the view of the Bonuuiist^ that 
saving faith is aiinplj impHoit assent to the doctrines of the ohnroh ; and 
the view of the Disciple or Gampbellite, that faith is inerelj intellectual 
belief in the tmth, on the presentation of evidence. 

The Romanist says that faith can coSzist with mortal sin. The Disciple holds that 
faith may and must exist before regeneration, — regeneration being completed in bap- 
tism. With these erroneous views, compcupe the noble utterance of Luther, Com. on 
Oalatians, 1 : 191, 247, quoted in Thomasius, m, 2 : 183 — '' True faith,*' says Luther, '' is 
that assured trust and Arm assent of heart, by which Christ is laid hold of,— so that 
Christ is the object of faith. Yet lie is not merely the object of faith ; but in the very 
faith, so to speak, Christ is present. Faith lays hold of Christ, and grasps him as a pres- 
ent possession. Just as the ring holds the JeweL'* Edwards, Works, 4 : 71-78 ; 2 : 601-Ml — 
*' Faith,'* says Edwards, '* includes the whole act of unition to Christ as a Savior. The 
entire active uniting of the soul, or the whole of what is called coming to Christ, and 
receiving of him, is called faith in the Scripture." See also Belief, What Is It? IfiO-lTD, 
2B0-288. 

Hatch, Hlbbert Lectures, 680^" Faith began by being : 1. a simple trust in Ood ; 
then followed, 2. a simple expansion of that proposition into the asBent to the proposi- 
tion that God is good, and, 8. a simple acceptance of the proposition that Jesus Christ 
was his Son ; then, 4. came in the definition of terms, and each definition of terms 
involved a new theory ; finally, 6. the theories were gathered together into systems, 
and the martyrs and witnesses of Christ died for their f^ith, not outside but inside the 
Christian sphere ; and instead of a world of religious belief which resembled the world 
of actual fact in the sublime unsymmetry of its foliage and the deep harmony of its 
discords, there prevailed the most fatal assumption of all, that the symmetry of a 
system is the test of its truth and the proof thereof.*' We regard this statement of 
Hatch as erroneous, in that it attributes to the earliest disciples no larger faith than 
that of their Jewish brethren. We claim that the earliest faith involved an implicit 
acknowledgement of Jesus as Savior and Lord, and that this tsdth of simple obedience 
and trust became expUdt recognition of our Lord's deity and atonement Just so soon 
as persecution and the Holy Spirit disclosed to them the real contents of their own 
consciousness. 

An illustration of the simpUdty and saving power of faith is furnished by Principal 
J. R. Andrews, of New London, Conn., Principal of the Bartlett Grammar Sdiool. When 
the steamer Atlantic was wrecked olf Fisher^s Island, though Mr. Andrews could not 
swim, he determined to make a desperate effort to save his Ute. Binding a life-preserver 
about him, he stood on the edge of the deck waiting his opportunity, and when he saw 
a wave moving shoreward, he Jumped into the rough breakers and was borne safely to 
land. He was saved by faith. He accepted the conditions of salvation. Forty perished 
in a scene where he was saved. In one sense he saved himself ; in another sense he 
depended upon Gk)d. It was a combination of personal activity and dependence upon 
God that resulted in his salvation. If he had not used the lif6-preserver, he would have 
perished ; if he had not cast himself into the sea, he would have perished. So faith in 
Christ is reliance upon him for salvation ; but it is also our own making of a new start 
in life and the showing of our trust by action. Tract 867, Am. Tract Society — '* What 
is it to believe on Christ ? It is : To feel your need of him ; To believe that he is able 
and willing to save you, and to save you now ; and To cast yourself unreservedly upon 
his mercy, and trust in him alone for salvation." 

In farther explanation of the Scriptare representations, we remark : 

( a ) That faith is an act of the affections and will, as truly as it is an act 
of the intellect 
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It has beeo daimed tliat faith and nnbelief are pnrelj inteUeotaal states, 
which are neceflaarilj determined by the iacts at any given time presented 
to the mind ; and that they are» for this reason, as destitute of moral qnaliiy 
and as far from being matters of obligation, as are our instinctiTe feelings 
of pleasore and pain. But this view unwarrantably isolates the intellect^ 
and ignores the bud that, in all moral subjects, thie state of the affections 
and will affects the judgment of the mind with regard to truth. In the 
intelleotoal act the whole moral nature expresses itself. Since the tastes 
determine the opinions, faith is a moral act, and men are responsible for 
not believing. 

Mi8:18-«— -IbtktbiiimftflByBitirtjvdgtd: k« tkal belimtk bM bitk bMB jndstd alnady, beouw k« 
katkirtbaiimd«ithtanMtfth0flil7bigottii8norGod. And tliii ii tk« ]adfiiMBt» tkat th« light is oome into tht 
vwld, nd mn hni tht tekaMi ntkff thu ttt light; for tkdr irarki ven tTa For •itrj ono thil doetk otU 
hHHh tkt Ugk^ nd mmA irt to tkt light, Int hit irarki ihonld b« reprond" ; 5 : 40 — "70 vill not eome to at, 

tkt7«BijhAfili&";16:8,9— "ABdho,vhnhoiiooaM,¥iUooiiTietthtvarldiBr«fpoetofiin oTu, 

bMnMth^hilimirtnBt"; Btr.lrlH — "ihi vOlothBotto ropent" Notioe that the Revised Ver- 
Bion veiy frequently substitutee the voluntary and active terms "diiobedi«noe" and "diaobo- 
diMt** for the "ubditf " and " vibdiiriiv '* of the Authorized Version,— as in Rom. 15 : 31 ; Hob. 
S:i8;4:lbll;U:SL See Park, Difloounes, 4S, 4ft. 

Savages do not know that they are responsible for their physical appetites, or that 
there is any right and wrong in matters of sense, until they oome under the influence 
of Christianity. In like manner, even men of science can declare that the intellectual 
sphere has no part in man's probation, and that we are no more reaponsiblo for oiur 
opinions and beUefe than we are for the color of our skin. But faith Is not a merely 
inteUectnal act,— the affections and will give it quality. There is no moral quality in 
the belief that 2 + 2 » 4, because we can not help that belief. But in believing on Christ 
there is moral quality, because there is the element of choice. Indeed it may be ques- 
tioned, whether, in every Judgment upon moral things, there is not an act of wllL 

Hence on John 7:i7— "If any ma villeth to do hif will, ho ihallknov of tho toiAhing, vh«th«r it is of God, or 
vhithv I wfmk ttm mjuOt^—F, L. Patton calls attention to the two common errors : ( 1 ) 
that obedience will certify doctrine,— which is untrue, because obedience is the result 
of ftUth, not vice vena ; ( 8 ) that personal experience is the ultimate test of faith,— 
which is untrue, because the Bible is the only rule of faith, and it is one thing to receive 
truth through the feelings, but quite another to test truth by the feelings. The text 
really means, that if any man is willing to do God's will, he shall know whether it be of 
Gk>d ; and the two lessons to be drawn are : ( 1 ) the gospel needs no additional evidence ; 
(2) the Holy Ghost is the hope of the world. On responsibility for opinions and beliefs* 
see Mosley, on Blanoo White, in Essays Philos. and Historical, 2 : 142 ; T. T. Smith, Hul- 
sean Lectures for 188B. Wilfrid Ward, The Wish to Believe, quotes Shakespeare : " Thy 
wish was fftther, Harry, to that thought** ; and Thomas Arnold : ^*They dared not 
lightly believe what they so much wished to be trua'* 

Pascal : ** Faith is an act of the will.'* Emerson, Essay on Worship : " A man bears 
beliefs as a tree bears apples. Man's religious faith is the expression of what he is.** 
Bain: ^In its essential character, belief is a phase of our active nature, otherwise 
called the wilL** Nash, Ethics and Revelation, 257 — ''Faith is the creative haman 
answer to the creative divine offer. It is not the passive acceptance of a divine favor. 
.... By foith man, laying hold of the personality of God in Christ, becomes a true 
person. And by the same faith he becomes, under God, a creator and founder of true 
society." Inge, Christian Mysticism, 62—*' Faith begins with an experiment and ends 
with an experienoe. But even the power to make the experiment is given from above. 
Eternal life is not yimvtt, but the state of acquiring knowledge — tva yiyytaaKuaiv, It is 
significant that John, who is so fond of the verb * to know,* never uses the substantive 
y»A«tf .'• Crane, Religion of To-morrow, 148— ** * I will not obey, because I do not yet 
know'? But this is making the intellectual side the only side of faith, whereas the 
most important side is the will-side. Let a man follow what he docs believe, and he 
shall be led on to larger faith. Faith is the reception of the personal influenoe of a 
living Lord, and a corresponding action.*' 

William James, Will to Believe, 61— '* This life is worth living, since it is what we 

make it, from the moral point of view Often enough our faith beforehand in an 

nnoartllledrsialt is the only thing that makes the result oome true If your heart 
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doee not want a world of moral reality, your head will aaniredly never make you bebeve 

in one Freedom to believe oovera only living options which the intellect cannot 

by itaelf resolve We are not to put a stopper on our heart, and meantime act as 

if religion were not true"; Psychology. 8:288,821— ** Belief is consent, willingness, 
turning of our dispositioiL It is the mental state or function of cognising reality. We 
never disbelieve anything except for the reason that we believe something else which 
contradicts the first thing. We give higher reality to whatever things we select and 

emphasiae and turn to with a will We need only in cold blood act as if the thing 

in question were real, and keep acting as if it were real, and it will infallibly end by 
growing into such a connection with our life that it will become real. Thoae to whom 
God and duty are mere names, can make them much more than that, if they make a 
little sacrifice to them every day.'* 

B. O. Bobinson : " Gampbellism makes inteUeotoal belief to be saving faith. But say- 
ing faith is consent of the heart as well as assent of the intellect. On the one hand 
there is the intellectual element: faith is belief upon the ground of evidence; ftath 
without evidence is credulity. But on the other hand faith has an element of affection ; 
the element of love is always wrapped up in it. So Abraham's faith made Abraham 
Uke Ood; for we always become like that which we trust." Faith therefore is not 
chronologically subsequent to regeneration, but is its accompaniment. As the soul*a 
appropriation of Christ and hJs salvation, it is not the result of an accomplished renewal, 
but rather the medium through which that renewal is effected. Otherwise it would 
follow that one who had not yet believed ( i. e., received Christ ) might still be regen- 
erate, whereas the Scripture represents the privilege of sonship as granted only to 
believers. See Mni:12»iS--*'BatuBU7urMiTtd Uja^te tkoa gart ka tktrigktto bcMBtoUMraitf 
8id,fmteth«ttalbeUmoakiiiuM: Yhft vwi borl^Il0tofblood,■ff of tttwiUtf thtfliik,Bffof tktv^ 
■u. bat of God"; also8:5^ 6^10-15; QaL8:»; tFik.i:8; <^.iJokaS:L 

(6) Thattheobjeotof saving faith is, in general, the whole troth of God, 
so far as it is objectiTelj revealed or made known to the soul ; bnt^ in par- 
ticular, the person and work of Jesos Christ, whioh oonstitntes the centre 
and substance of God*s revelation (Acfs 17 : 18; 1 Cor. 1 : 28; GoL 1 : 27 ; 
Bey. 19 : 10). 

The patriarchs, thongh they had no knowledge of a personal Ohrist, were 
saved by believing in God so &ur as God had revealed himself to them ; and 
whoever among the heathen are saved, must in like manner be saved by 
casting themselves as helpless sinners upon Qod*s plan of mercy, dimly 
shadowed forth in nature and providence. But snoh faith, even among the 
patriarchs and heathen, is implicitly a faith in Christy and wonld become 
explicit and conscions tnist and submission, whenever Christ were made 
known to them (Mai 8: 11, 12; John 10: 16; Acts 4: 12; 10:81,84^85, 
44; 16:81). 

AflfeBi7:18-''ko pawMkod iMMudthormmitiMi**; iOor.i :»—"¥• |r«A GkriikanMttid**; 0oLi:t7— 
**tkii BjitaT OBOOg tho 6«BtiH wUA ii Ohriik iB 700, ttt kpt of gkiy : vh^ 

iMtiBioiiy of Joiu if tk« spirit of fropko^." Saving tadth is not belief in a dogma, but personal 
trust in a personal Christ. It is, therefore, possible to a child. Domer : ** The object of 

faith is the Christian revelation— Ood in Christ Faith is union with objective 

Christianity— appropriation of the real contents of Christianity.*' Dr. Samuel Hop- 
kins, the great uncle, defined faith as "an understanding, cordial receiving of the 
divine testimony concerning Jesus Christ and the way of salvation by him, in which 
the heart accords and conforms to the gospeL" Dr. Mark Hopkins, the great nephew, 
defined it as ** confidence in a personal being." Horace Bushnell : ** Faith rests on a 
person. Faith is that act by which one person, a sinner, commits himself to another 
person, a Savior." In Jokall:K -"I tathorMiimetiaaondtho lift "—Martha is led to substitute 
belief in a person for belief in an abstract doctrine. Jesus is "tho raonofltioB,*' because he 
is *'tho Uft^** All doctrine and all miracle is significant and important only because it is 
the expression of the living Christ, the Revealer of Ood. 

The object of faith is sometimes represented in the N. T., as being God the Father. 
Mn 5 : M — ''Ho tbAt kfltrotk my v«ci isd boUiTolh kin tkal lot w^ kotk ilmua lift '« ; Bm 4 :fi — •'to Ub tM 
r^r*i ir, ^nl Yt}\rr1k m Mm Ihrl jintiiilfc ftt Tiic<n»T 1>ii fciti ii m\mi far rlffctiwiMw'' We oan 
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caiilaiu Hiiiifi iiMOHm nnlj Tilirn irri TrmnnTirr tliit Cbrist to Ood'anlfaMiilkitak* 
C11iiLS:ll)»aiid thafbAttiftkittMBBtkittMB tk«llilkv"(iakBU:9y. Man majreoelTea 
ftfk wttbout knowinir from wliom it oomes, or bow much it has oosL 80 the heathen, 
wlio OMtB i»tfiMM>if as a eiiiiier upon Ood*8 mercj, may reoeire salvation from the Cniol> 
fled One, without koowinff who to the givet, or that the gift was purchased by agonj 
andblood. Denney, Studies in Theology, 154^** No N.T. writer ever remcmbfrcdCihitot. 
They never tliought of him as belonging to the past. Let us not preach about the Ma- 
torieal Christ, but rather, about the livino Christ ; nay, let us preach him^ present and 
omnipotent. Jesus could say : *¥kittorIgt.7«kievthtva7*(Mni4:4); for they knew Mm* 
and he was both the end and the way,** 

Dr. Charles Hodge unduly restricts the operations of grace to the preaching of tlie 
incarnate Christ : 8yst. Theol.,2:M8— ''There to no faith where the gospel to not heard; 
and where there to no faith, there to no salvation. Thto to indeed an awful doctrine.*' 
And yet, in 2:688, he says most inconsistently : ^ As God to everywhere present in the 
material world, guiding its operations according to the laws of nature ; so he to every- 
where present with the minds of men, as the Spirit of truth and goodness, operating on 
them according to laws of their free moral agency, inclining them to good and restrain- 
ing them from eviL'* Thto presence and revelation of Ood we hold to be through Chrtot, 
the eternal Word, and so we interpret the prophecy of Caiapbas as referring to the work 
of the personal Christ: Jflkall:Sl,a— "ha proph«M tlul JaniAovU ditftrtk«Bftli«B; ud irtftrtkt 
irttoi flaly. tat dttt h« nigkt tlM) gatktr tafitkw into m tka lUldm of God tkrt art a^^ 

Since Christ to the Word of Ood and the Truth of God, he may be received even by 
those who have not heard of hto manifestation in the Hesh. A proud and self-righteoos 
morality to inoonstotent with saving faith ; but a humple and penitent reliance upon 
God, as a Savior from sin and a guide of conduct, to an implicit ftdth in Chrtot ; for such 
reliance casts itself upon God, so far as God has revealed himself,— and the only 
Bevealer of God to Christ. We have, therefore, the hope that even among the heathen 
there may be some, like Socrates, who, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit working 
through the truth of nature and conscience, have found the way of life and salvation. 

The number of such to so small as in no degree to weaken the claims of the missionary 
enterprise upon us. But that there are such seems to be Intimated in Scripture : lUk 
8 : U, it — " may •kalloaMlhimthe«uiudtk«v«k,andthAUiit dova with ibnhaiL ud Inao, and Jaool), to tkt 
ki^doB of hMm: bat thaaou of th« kingdom shall be east forth into thaoatordarknM"; Johnl0:16— "indoth« 
riMflp I hnvi^ whioh ara not of this fold: than also I most bring, and thay shall haar my Toiea; and thay shall baooaa 
aaafaak^oaashaphvd"; ieto4:18— "And tonoaaotharisthareaalTatioa: for nmthar is thara an j otharnama ud« 
haat«n,thatisgiT«aanMagmen, vtonm vo most basaTod"; 10:31. H3S, 44 — "OomaUns, thy prayv is Uui, 
aadthiaaahniarahadinnmambraaoainthasightofGol. . ..OfatnithlparoaivathatOodianoretpaotarofparaoM: 

bntto aTwy natton ha that faarath him, and workath righteoosnaa, is aooepUbla to him Whila Patar yat qakn 

thaia wovd^ tha Holy Spirit foU oa all tham that hoard tha vord"; 16: 81 — "BaUavaon tha Lord Jaso^aadthoa 
stolt ba saTid, Uoa and thy honsa." 

And instances are found of apparently regenerated heathen ; see in Godot on John 7 : 17, 
note ( VOL 2 : 277 ), the account of the so-called *' Chinese hermit," who accepted Christ, 
saying : "Thto to the only Buddha whom men ought to worship I " Edwards, Life of 
Brainard, 178-175, gives an account ** of one who was a devout and xealous reformer, or 
rather restorer, of what he supposed was the ancient religion of the Indians. " After 
a period of dtotress, he says that God ** comforted hto heart and showed him what he 
should do, and since that time he had known God and tried to servo him ; and loved all 
men, be they who they would, so as he never did before. ** See art. by Dr. Lucius B. 
Smith, in Bib. Sac., Oct. 1881 : 6S3-<Mfi, on the question : ** Is salvation possible without 
a knowledge of the gospel ? " H. B. Smith, System, 823, note, rightly bases hope for the 
heathen, not on moraUty, but on sacrifice. 

A chief of the Camaroons in S. W. Africa, fishing with many of hto tribe long before 
the missionaries came, was overtaken by a storm, and while almost all the rest were 
drowned, he and a few others escaped. He gathered hto people together afterwards 
and told the story of disaster. He said : *' When the canoes upset and I found myself 
battling with the waves, I thought : To whom shall I cry for help ? I knew that the 
god of the hilto could not help me ; I knew that the evil spirit would not help mo. 80 
I orled to the Great Father, Lord, save me I At that moment my feet touched the 
sand of the beach, and I was safe. Now let all my people honor the Great Father, and 
let no man speak a word against him, for he can help us. '* Thto chief afterwards used 
every effort to prevent strife and bloodshed, and was remembered by those who came 
aftaTMapeaoe-maker. Hto son told thto stcnry to Alfred Saker, the mtoiionary, saying: 
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** Why did you not come sooner? My tether longed to know what you have told us; 
be thirsted for the knowledge of God." Mr. Saker told this in England in 1879. 

John Flske appends to bis book. The Idea of Ood, 168, leo, the f oUowing pathetic 
words of a Kaflr« named Sekcse, in conversation with a French traveler, M. Arbrou- 
aeille, on the subject of the Christian religion : ''Your tidings, *' said this uncultured 
barbarian, " are what I want, and I was seeking before I know you, as you shall hear 
and Judge for yourself. Twelve years ago I went to feed my flocks ; the weather was 
haiy. I sat down upon a rock, and asked myself sorrowful questions ; yes, sorrowful, 
because I was unable to answer them. Who has touched the stais with his hands— on 
what pillars do they rest? I asked myself. The waters never weary, they know no 
other law than to flow without ceasing from morning till night and from night till 
morning; but where do they stop, and who makes them flow thus? The clouds also 
oome and go, and burst in water over the earth. Whence come they — who sends them ? 
Hie diviners certainly do not give us rain ; for how could they do it ? And why do I not 
eee them with my own eyes, when they go up to heaven to fetch it ? I cannot see the 
wind ; but what is it? Who brings it, makes it blow and roar and terrify us? Do I 
know how the com sprouts? Yesterday there was not a blade in my field ; to-day I 
returned to my field and found some ; who can have given to the earth the wisdom fuid 
the power to produce it? Then I burled my head in both hands. " 

On the question whether men are ever led to faith, without interoourse with living 
Christians or preachers, see Life of Judson, by his son, 84. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society publish a statement, made upon the authority of Sir Bartle Frere, that 
be met with ** an instance, which was carefully investigated, in which all the inhabi- 
tants of a remote village in the Deccan had abjured idolatry and caste, removed from 
their temples the idols which had been worshiped there time out of mind, and agreed to 
profess a form of Christianity which they had deduced from the careful perusal of a 
single Oospel and a few tracts. ** Max Mtiller, Chips, 4 : 177-189, apparently proves that 
Buddha is the original of St. Josaphat, who has a day assigned to him in the miiAnaar 
of both the Greek and the Boman churches. *' Sancte Socrates, ora pro nobis. " 

The Bfissionary Beview of the World, July, 1896: 619-623, tells the story of Adirl, 
afterwards called John King, of Maripastoon in Dutch Guiana. The Holy Spirit 
wrought in him mightily years before he heard of the missionaries. He was a coal-black 
negro, a heathen and a fetish worshiper. He was convicted of sin and apparently con- 
verted through dreams and visions. Heaven and hell were revealed to him. He was 
sick unto death, and One appeared to him declaring himself to be the Mediator between 
God and man, and telling him to go to the missionaries for instruction. He was perK- 
outed, but he won his tribe from heathenism and transformed them into a Christian 
community. 

8. W. Hamblen, missionary to China, tells of a very earnest and consistent believer 
who lived at rather an obscure town of about 2800 people. The evangelist went to visit 
him and found that he was a worthy example to those around him. ^e had become a 
Christian before ho had seen a single believer, by reading a Chinese New Testament. 
Although till the evangelist went to his house he had never met a Baptist and did not 
know that there were any Baptist churches in existence, yet by reading the New Tes- 
tament he had become not only a Christian but a strong Baptist in belief, so strong that 
he oould argue with the missionary on the subject of baptism. 

The Bev. K. E. Malm, a pioneer Baptist preacher in Sweden, on a journey to the dia- 
trlot as far north as Gestrikland, met a woman from Lapland who was on her way to 
Upsala in order to visit Dr. FJeUstedt and converse with him as to how she might 
obtain peace with God and get rid of her anxiety concerning her sins. She said she had 
traveled 60 ( » 240 English ) miles, and she had still far to go. Malm improved the 
opportunity to speak to her concerning the orucifled Christ, and she found peace in 
believing on his atonement. She became so happy that she clapped her hands, and for 
joy could not sleep that night. She said later : " Now I will return home and tell the 
people what I have found.*' This she did, and did not care to continue her journey to 
Upsala, in order to get comfort from Dr. Fjellstedt. 

(c) That the gromid of faith is the external word of promise. The 
ground of assurance, on the other hand, is the inward witness of the Spirit 
that we fulfil the conditions of the promise ( Rom. 4 : 20, 21 ; 8 : 16 ; Eph. 
1 : 18 ; 1 John 4 : 13 ; 5 : 10 ). This witness of the Spirit is not a new xeve- 
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Ifttion from God, but a strengthening of faith so that it becomes consdooB 
and indubitable. 

Tme faith is possible without assnranoe of salvation. But if Alexander's 
▼iew were correct, that the object of saving faith is the proposition : ''God, 
for Christ's sake, now looks with reconciling love on me, a sinner," no one 
could believe, without being at the same time assured that he was a saved 
person. Upon the true view, that the object of saving faith is not a propo- 
sition, but a person, we can perceive not only the simplicity of faith, but 
the possibility of faith even where the soul is destitute of assurance or of 
joy. Hence those who already believe are urged to seek for assurance 
(Heb. 6:11; 2 Peter 1:10). 

B«L 4 : to, 21— "lookiiig onto th« promiie of God, ht wvrvni not thronsh anbolie^ but v&xed itrong through fiuth, 
giTJBg glory to God, *nd being fkiUy unnd that vhat he had pntmiaed, hevuabloalao toperfbrm"; 8:16— "The 
Spirit hintalf boaioth witneai vith onr ipirit» that vo are ehildren of God" ; Iph. 1: 13— "in vhom, having alao 
boliond, 70 we lealed vith the I0I7 Spirit of promiie'* ; 1 John 4 :1S— "hereby vo knov that ve abide in him, and 
he iin^ beoaoae he hath giren na of hit Spirit " : 6 : 10 — " He that beUereth on the Son of God hath the vitnea in UflL" 
This aflfluranoe is not of the eoence of faith, because believers are exhorted to attain to 
it : Heb. 6:11— "And ve deiin that eaoh one of yon nay ihov th« lame diligenee onto the flUneai of hope [marff. 
— *Mhrxum'] tmtotheend"; 8 P«t.i:10— "Vhera&n^ brethx«n,giTe the mon diligoee tooMkayov 
MUiagaadaleotio&iBnL'* Cr.FroT.14:i4— "agoodBiaaihallbenlia6edlhimhimMl£" 

There is need to guard the doctrine of assurance from mysticism. The witness of 
the Spirit is not a new and direct revelation from God. It is a strengtheningr of pre- 
viously existing faith until he who possesses this faith cannot any longer doubt that 
he possesses it. It is a general rule that all our emotions, when they become exceed- 
ingly strong, also become conscious. Instance affection between man and woman. 

Edwards, Eeligious Affections, in Works, 8 : 88-91, says the witness of the Spirit is not 
a new word or suggestion from God, but an enlighteidng and sanctifying influence, so 
that the heart is drawn forth to embrace the truth already revealed, and to perceive 
that it embraces it. ^* Bearing witness " is not in this case to declare and assert a thing 
to be true, but to hold forth evidence from which a thing may be proved to be true : 

God "beareth vitneM by ligni and vonden" ( Ieb.2 :4 ) 80 the ''seal of the Spirit" is not 

a voioe or suggestion, but a work or effect of the Spirit, left as a divine mark upon the 
soul, to be an evidence by which God*s children may be known. Seals had engraved 
upon them the image or name of the persons to whom they belonged. The "seal of 
the Spirit, " the ^ earnest of the Spirit," the *' witness of the Spirit, " are all one thing. 
The childlike spirit, given by the Holy Spirit, is the Holy Spirit 'b witness or evidence 
inns. 

See also illustration of faith and assurance, in C. S. Robinson's Short Studies for 
S. 8. Teachers, 179, 180. Faith should be distinguished not only from assurance, but also 
from feeling or joy. Instance Abraham*s faith when he went to sacrifice Isaac ; and 
Madame Guyon's faith, when God*s face seemed hid from her. See, on the witness of 
the Spirit, Short, Bampton Lectures for 1846; British and For. Evan. Uev., 1888:617-631. 
For the view which confounds ftdth with assurance^ see Alexander, Discourses on Faith, 
0&-118. 

It is important to distinguish saving faith from assurance of faith, for the reason 
that lack of assurance is taken by so many real Christians as evidence that they know 
nothing of the grace of God. To use once more a well-worn illustration : It is getting 
into the boat that saves us, and not our comfortable feelings about the boat. Wliat 
saves us is faith in CTirist, not faith in our faith, or faith in the faith. The astronomer 
does not turn his telescope to the reflection of the sun or moon in the water, when he 
can turn it to the sun or moon itself. Why obscure our faith, when we can look to 
Christ? 

The ftdth in a distant Bedeemer was the faith of Christian, in Bunyan's Pilgrim's 
Progress. Only at the end of his Journey does Christian have Christ's presence. This 
representation rests upon a wronir conception of faith as laying hold of a promise or a 
doctrine, rather than as laying hold of the living and present Christ. The old Scotch 
woman's direction to the Inquirer to " grip the promise ** is not so good as the direction 
to '^grip Christ." Sir Francis Drake, the great English sailor, had for his crest an 
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anchor with a cable running up into the sky* A poor boy, taught in a ndnlon school in 
Ireland, when asked what was meant by saving fiUth, replied : ** It is grasping God with 
the heart." 

The view of Charles Hodge, like that of Alexander, puts doctrine before Christ, and 
makes the formal principle, the supremacy of Scripture, superior to the material prin- 
ciple, iustiflcation by faith. The Shorter Catechism is better : " Faith in Christ is a say- 
injar grace, whereby we receive and rest on him aione for salvation, as he Is offered to us 
in the gospeL " If this relation of faith to the personal Christ had been kept in mind, 
much religious despondency might have been avoided. Murphy, Natural Selection and 
Spiritual Freedom, 80, 81, tells us that Frances Ridley Havergal could never fix the 
date of her conversion. From the age of six to that of fourteen she suffered from relig^ 
ious fters, and did not venture to call herself a Christian. It was the result of con- 
founding heinif at peace with God and being eonaciow of that peace. So the mother of 
Frederick Denison Maurice, an admirable and deeply religious woman, endured long 
and deep mental suffering from doubts as to her personal election. 

There is a witness of the Spirit, with some sinners, that they are not chfldren of God, 
and this witness is through the truth, though the sinner does not know that it ia the 
Spirit who reveals it to him. We call this work of the Spirit conviction of sin. The 
witness of the Spirit that we are children of God, and the assurance of faith of which 
Scripture speaks, are one and the same thing, the former designation only emphasizing 
the source from which the assurance springs. False assurance Is destitute of humility, 
but true assurance is so absorbed in Christ that self is forgotten. Self-consciousness, 
and desire to display one's faith, are not marks of true assurance. When we say : '* That 
man has a great deal of assurance," we have in mind the false and self-centered assur- 
ance of the hypocrite or the self-deceiver. 

Allen, Jonathan Bdwards, 231 — *' It has been said that any one who can read Edwards's 
Religious Affections, and still believe in his own conversion, may well have the highest 
assurance of its reality. But how few there were in Edwards's time who gained the 
assurance, may be Inferred from the circumstance that Dr. Hopkins and Dr. Emmons, 
disciples of Edwards and religious leaders in New England, remained to the last uncer- 
tain of their conversion.** He can attribute this only to the semi-delstio spirit of the 
time, with its distant God and imperfect apprehension of the omnipresence and omni- 
potence of Christ. Nothing so dearly marks the practical progress of Christianity as 
the growing faith in Jesus, the'only Bevealer of God in nature and history as well as 
In the heart of the believer. As never before, faith comes directly to Christ, abides in 
him, and finds his promise true : *'lAluiirith7«ialvik7i,fT««Bfothteiidtftktvorld"(lUil8:S6>. 
** Nothing before, nothing behind; The steps of faith Fall on the seeming void and find 
The Rock beneath." 

(d) That faith neoessarilj leads to good works, dinoe it embiaoes the 
whole truth of God so far as made known, and appropriates Ohrist, not onl j 
as an external Savior, but as an internal sanctifying power ( Heb. 7 : 15, 16 ; 
GaL 6 : 6). 

Good works are the proper evidence of faith. The faith which does not 
lead men to act npon the conmiands and promises of Christ, or, in other 
words, does not lead to obedience, is called in Scripture a "dead,*' that is, 
an unreal, faith. Such faith is not saving, since it lacks the Tolontary ele- 
ment — actual appropriation of Ohrist (James 2 : 14-26). 



Ibb. 7 : iS, 16 --*' aietkar Friail» vko hath bm ni^ iwt afttf ttt kw of a wnil ooBBU^^ 
•fasMdiMtUiii"; GaLS:6— "For in Ghrurt Jfltoi luithM' dnoneiiua aTail«th uythiBg, nor VBdnsmdi^ bol 
frith wkiaif thrngh lore"; JMBM8:i4.S6— "What doth it profit* mybnthro, if a maaiayhi hathfiith,bvl 

tefoirt vorkt? Oaa ttat fidth laTO hia? For u tht bodyaput fivm tht ipirit ia daad, em m &ith apvt 

froB w«i^ ia daad." 

The best evidence that I believe a man's word is that I act upon it. Instance the 
bank-cashier's assurance to me that a sum of money is deposited with him to my 
account. If I am a millionaire, the communication may cause me no special Joy. My 
faith in the cashier's word Is tested by my goin^, or not Roinff, for the money. 8o my 
faith in Christ is evidenced by my acting upon his commands and promises. We may 
illustrate also by the Ufting of the trolley to the wire, and the resulting light and heat 
and motion to the car that before stood dark and oold and motionleM npon the traok. 
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flilTaiion by works is Uke gefttbig to one*8 destlnatioii by pushlnfir the oar. True faith 
depends upon God for energy, but it results in activity of all our powers. Rom. 3 : H— 
*¥drakaith»rfbittkiiltnuiiiJuUi0db7ftithapvtllnntk«vorkioftk« We are saved only by 

fiath,yet this faith will be sure to bring forth good works; seeGAL5:6— "fcitkvarkii« 
throagh km** Dead faith miflrht be illustrated by Abraham linooln's MissisBippi steam- 
boat, whose whistle was so big that, when it sounded, the boat stopped. Confession 
exhausts the energy, so that none is left for action. 

A. J. Gordon, The First Tldog in the World, or The Primacy of Faith : ** David Brain- 
ard speaks with a kind of suppressed astonishment of what he observed among the 
degraded North American Indians ; how, preaching to them the good news of salvation 
through the atonement of Christ and persuading them to accept it by faith, and then 
hastening on in his rapid missionary tours, he found, on returning upon his track a 
year or two later, that the fruits of righteousness and sobriety and virtue and broth- 
erly love were everywhere visible, though it had been possible to Impart to them only 
the slightest moral or ethical teaching." 

(e) That faith, as oharaoteristically the inward act of reception, is not to 
be oonf oanded with love or obedience, its f mit. 

Eaith is, in the Scriptures, called a work, only in the sense that man's 
aotive powers are engaged in it. It is a work which Gk>d requires, yet 
which God enables man to perform (John 6 : 29 — ipyov rov Oeoh. Cf. Bom. 
1 : 17 — diKatoainn/ Beov ). As the gift of God and as the mere taking of unde- 
served mercy, it is expressly excluded from the category of works upon the 
basis of which man may claim salvation (Bom. 3 : 28 ; 4 : 4, 5, 16 ). It is 
not the act of the full soul bestowing, but the act of an empty soul receiv- 
ing. Although this reception is prompted by a drawing of heart toward 
God inwrought by the Holy Spirit, this drawing of heart is not yet a con- 
scious and developed love: such love is the result of faith (GaL 5:6). 
What precedes faith is an unconscious and undeveloped tendency or dispo- 
sition toward God. Conscious and developed affection toward God, or love 
proper, must always follow faith and be the product of faith. So, too, 
obedience can be rendered only after faith has laid hold of Christ, and with 
him has obtained the spirit of obedience (Bom. 1 : 5 — vnoKOf^ irlareijc^ 
"obedience resulting from faith " ). Hence faith is not the procuring cause 
of salvation, but is only the instrumental cause. The procuring cause is 
the Christ, whom faith embraces. 

Mb6:28— "ThiiiithAwkofGod.ttatyfbtUmoBUBvhflflihdhatkMnt*'; c/.BaiB.i:i7— "Forthaniii 
iimatbdtngktMOSBMof 6odftmflftitkiinto{uth:MitiswrittaB,Battk«ri;kt6o^ Rom. 

8:»— "Yenokonthavrontluitaflunii JoatiiUd bj&ithaptft fh>m thoworki of the Uw"; 4:4.5^16— "lov 
te kiathat vorkMk, tko rtward is not nokoned u of gnoo, bat u of d«bt. Bat to kim that workotk aot, bat boUoTiUi 
«akiBtkiilJaatil0lktkoasfod]7,Ui6itkiirNkooadforrigktmBiea. .... FortkiicuMitiioflutk,tbatitm7 
btAMordiBf tegnoi'*; 6«LS:6~"Fwia Gkriit i%nM aoitker dwcmdiiflB arailetk aiiTtking, BorandreaiBoiaLOB; 
bot fcitk vorkiag tkroogk Ion ** ; Rom. 1 :5— "tkmgk wbon ▼• neeiTBd gnoo and ifOftlBikip^ oato obodiom of 
tatkamoBKaUtboiiatifliUL" 

Faith stands as an intermediate factor between the unconscious and undeveloped 
tendency or disposition toward Ood inwrought in the soul by God*s regenerating act, 
on the one hand, and the conscious and developed affection toward Qod which is one 
of the fruits and evidences of conversion, on the other. Illustrate by the motherly 
instinct shown in a little girl's care for her doll,— a motherly instinct which becomes a 
developed mother's love, only when a child of her own is bom. This new love of the 
Christian is an activity of his own soul, and yet it is a "fruit of tko Spirit "(GaL 5:22). To 
attribute it wholly to himself would be like calling the walking and leaping of the lame 
man ( ioti 8 : 8 ) merely a healthy activity of his own. For illustration of the priority of 
faith to love, see Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 2 : 638, note ; on the relation of faith to love, see 
JuUus MfUler, Doct. Sin, 1:116, U7. 

The logical order is therefore: 1. Unconsoioui and undeveloped love; 2. Fftith in 
Ohiist and his truth; 8. OonsoiouB and developed love; 4. Assurance of fUth. Faith 
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and lore act and react upon one another. Baoh advance in the one leads to a corre- 
spondinflr advance in the other. But the source of all is in God. Ood loves, and there- 
fore he gives love to us as well as receives love from us. The unconscious and 
undeveloped love which he imparts in regeneration is the root of all Christian faith. 
The Roman Catholic is right in aflirming the priority of love to faith, if he means by 
love only this unconscious and undeveloped affection. But the Protestant is also right 
in affirming the priority of faith to love, if he means by love a conscious and developed 
affection. Stevens, Johannine Theology, 868 — ** Faith is not a mere passive receptivity. 
As the acceptance of a divine life, it involves the possession of a new moral energy. 
Faith works by love. In faith a new lif^foroe is received, and new lifo-powers stir 
within the Christian man." 

We must not confound repmtance with fruits meet for repentance, nor faith with 
fruits meet for faith. A. J. Gordon, The First Thing in the World: " Love is the great- 
est thing in the world, but faith is the first. The tree is greater than the root, but let 
itnot boast: ' if thoagloriait, it it Mttlm that b«Ar«ttk«no^lial tii* root ttae' (Bom. 11:18). Love has 
no power to branch out and bear fruit, except as, through faith, it is rooted in Christ 
and draws nourishment from him. 1 M 1 : S — 'vho bj tks pow of Ood an gurdod tknogk fiuth uito 
a nlTitioa nadj to be roToalod ia tko lart tiait ' ; 1 Gar. 13:18— 'now abidtth flutk, kp«^ im * ; Ibb. 10:19-45— 
*draw near .... in ftUnioa of faith .... hold frit tho ooBftHka of our hopo .... pnroko vnte Ion and good 
vorki ' ; Rom. 5 : 1-6— 'jutifiod by fiuth .... r^joioa in hope . . . . lo?o of God hath boos ahod abroad ii our 
h«arta';lThMil:l,8— 'workoffldthaiidlaboroflonaiidpatiBiiooofhopo^' Faith is the aoUnio ray, hope 
the luminiferous ray, love the calorific ray. But faith contains the principle of the 
divine likeness, as the life of the parent given to the child contains the principle of like- 
ness to the father, and will insure moral and phjrsical resemblance in due time." 

A. J. Gordon. Ministry of the Spirit, 112 -'*' Tho hnro of tiio Spirit '( Rom. 15 : 80 ) is the love of 
the Spirit of Christ, and it is given us for overcoming the world. The divine life is the 
source of the divine love. Therefore the love of God is 'ihod abroad la our hoarti by tho lo^ 
Spirit who it giT«a oato ua ' ( Rom. 5:5). Because we are by nature so wholly without heavenly 
affection, God, through the indwelling Spirit, gives us his own love with which to love 
himself." A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 280, 287, points out that in 8 Gor. 5 : 14 — ' tho Ion 
of Ghriit oonitniBoth u " — the love of Christ is " not our love to Christ, for that is a very 
weak and uncertain thing; nor even Christ's love to us, for that is still something 
external to us. Each of these leaves a separation between Christ and us, and fails to 

act as a moving power within Not simply our love to Christ, nor simply Christ's 

love to us, but rather Christ's love in us, is the love that constrains. This is the thought 
of the apostle." The first fruit of this love, in its still unconsdous and undeveloped 
state, is faith. 

(/) That &uth is snsoeptible of increase. 

This is evident, whether we consider it from the human or from the divine 
side. As an act of man, it has an intellectnal, an emotional, and a Tolnntary 
element, each of which is capable of growth. As a work of Gk>d in the sool 
of man, it can receive, through the presentation of the troth and the qnick- 
ening agency of the Holy Spirit, continually new accessions of knowledge, 
sensibility, and active energy. Such increase of faith, therefore, we are to 
seek, both by resolute exercise of our own powers, and above all, by direct 
application to the source of &uth in Qod ( Luke 17 : 5 )• 

Iakei7:5— '*AndthoapQrtl«aadii]itothokrd,IiMnaieoarftith." The adult Ghxtetian has more 
faith than he had when a child,— evidently there has been increase. I Ood £1:8^ •—"lor li 
iooiaglmtiiiimghthoSpiritthovordofviadim.. ..to aairthffikith, la tho aaM Spirit Inthislatter 
passage, it seems to be intimated that for special exigencies the Holy Spirit gives to his 
servants special faith, so that they are enabled to lay hold of the general promise of 
God and makespedal application of it. ioiiL8:M^87— "tiioSpirttalaohoIpothoiirinftntty .... 
BakothistoroBanoafcrua. . .. maketh iBtonaaaioafcrthoiaiBtiaoeocdiBf toOoviUof 6od'* ; Uoha5:iii5— 
•* And this ia tho boldiiMi vhioh vo hare toward hio^ that if yo aak aaTthing aooordia^ to hia vii; ho hi^ 
if vokAovthathohaorothiiivhatMOTervoaak.Yok]ioYthatvohaT»thopotitioBavhiohvohatoaakod«f him.** 
Only when we befrin to believe, do we appreciate our lack of faith, and the great need 
of its increase. The little beginning of light makes known the greatness of the sur- 
rounding darkness. Hark 9:24— *'IboUoTo; hotpthmmiiioiuboUof"— wastheutteiaiieeof ooe 
who recognized both the need of faith and the true source of supply. 
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OnfbegeDenlfoliJeotof FiOth, see KfiBtiin, Die l^fare von dem OUraben, 18-8S, 8(0- 
HU and in Jahrbuch f . d. TheoL, A: 177 aq. ; Romaine on Ttdttu 9-» ; Bishop of Onorj, 
Nature and BfieotB •f IVUth, l-iO; Venn, CaiaraoteKlstios of Belief, Introductton; 
Nitnoh, System of Christ. Doot., 2M. 

IV. JUSHFIOATION. 

1. Definition of Juatiflcation, 

By JTistafication we mean that judicial act of God by which, on acconnt of 
Christ, to whom the sinner is united by faith, he declares that sinner to be 
no longer exposed to the penalty of the law, but to be restored to his favor. 
Or, to give an altemative definition from which all metaphor is excluded : 
Justification is the reversal of God's attitude toward the sinner, because of 
the sinner's new relation to Christ. God did condemn ; he now acquits. 
He did repel ; he now admits to favor. 

Justification, as thus defined, is therefore a declarative act, as distin- 
guished from an efficient act ; an act of God external to the sinner, as dis- 
tinguished from an act within the sinner's nature and changing that nature ; 
a judicial act, as distinguished from a sovereign act ; an act based upon and 
logically presupposing the sinner's union with Christy as distingpiiflhed from 
an act which causes and is followed by that union with Christ. 

The word 'declarative' does not imply a * spoken ' word on God's part,~muoh leas 
that the sinner hears God speak. That justification is soverei^rn, is held by Arminians, 
and by those who advocate a firovemmental theory of the atonement. On any such 
theory, Justifloation must be sovereifirn ; since Christ bore, not the penalty of the law, 
but a substituted suffering which God ffraoiously and sovereignly accepts in place of 
our suffering and obedience. 

Anselnu Archbishop of Canterbury, 1100^ wrote a tract for the consolation of the 
dying, who were alarmed on account of sin. The following is an extract from it: 
*' Question. Dost thou believe that the Lord Jesus died for thee ? Armver. I believe it. 
Qu. Dost thou thank him for his passion and death ? Ana, I do thank him. (iu. Dost 
thou believe that thou canst not be saved except by his death? Ans. 1 believe it." 
And then Anselm addresses the dying man : ** Come then, while life remaineth in thee ; 
in his death alone place thy whole trust ; in naught else place any trust ; to his death 
commit thyself wholly ; with this alone cover thyself wholly ; and if the Lord thy God 
will to judge thee, say, * Lord, between thy judgment and me I present the death of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; no otherwise can I contend with thee.' And if he shall say that thou 
art a sinner, say thou : *• Lord, I interpose the death of our Lord Jesus Christ between 
my sins and thee.* If he say that thou hast deserved condemnation, say : * Lord, I set 
the death of our Lord Jesus Christ between my evil deserts and thee, and his merits I 
offer for those which I ought to have and have not.' If he say that he is wroth with 
thee, say : ' Lord, I oppose the death of our Lord Jesus Christ between thy wrath and 
me.' And when thou hast completed this, say again : * Lord, I set the death of our Lord 
Jesus Christ between thee and me.' " See Anselm, Opera (Migne), 1:686, 687. The 
above quotation gives us reason to believe that the New Testament doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith was implicitly, if not explicitly, held by many pious souls through all 
the ages of papal darkness. 

2. Proof of the Doctrine of JustiflccUion. 

A. Scripture proofs of the doctrine as a whole are the following : 

lUniL l:17~nrigkleoosnM of (kd froB fldth uto fldtk'^ 3:24-80-"lM^ 

thtnkmptuatkMiiiAGkriitJMs. . . . Om JukiiUr of kirn that hktk liuth in Jasu ¥o reokon tkflrdon 

thfttaattiiJiiitilodbyCiithaptftfrnithtvarksofthoUw. . . . . Jutiiy tk« droundiioB bj fidth, ud tho vndiw 
MMiiiM tkiOBgk (iuth " ; 6«L 8 : li~''Iow ttat tto Ml it JudM I7 til* Uv bifb^ 

MMihAUUtobjCiith; ud tiio Uw it m* tf ftith ; but, !• tbat dooth then ih«U UTointb«ii*'; lpk.l:7-"i& 
vkM vt hm <v ndi^ftifls thiwgli Ui blood, til* CngiTVMa of oar traipiM% 

M 
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lit U : i 7~'*B7 fiutk Abd flimd ulo (M a MPn omDmI MriiM Ou (Mb, ftiv^ 
tekimtkatlMVBafigktMBi. .... By&ithlonh.. . . B0f«d vith godly ftu, pnpved n «k .. . .bMUMkdr 
«f tiM rigktMmnM vkiA is MoariiBg to ftitt " ; e/. 6«. 15 : 6 — - And iM btlitfdl ii JihoTB^ 
kimflrrigktMiiaMi"; ]^7:9-"If 70 vill nol boUov^nmlj 70 ikaU nol bontddlAod**; 18:16— "ho ttit 
biUtTftkihftUiutbofaikMlo": Iali.B:4-"tl«xigktiouih«UUvob7Utfkiik.** 

Pi. 85 : 8 — " lo vill ipetk paooo uto kit pooploi <* God's great word of pardon Inolndes all else. 
Peace with him implies all the covenant privileges resulting therefrom. 1 Gar. 3 : 81-23— 
"all tkingi an 7011x1, ** because "70 an Ghriat'i; ud Gkriit it God'i. ** This Is not salvation by law, 
nor by ideals, nor by effort, nor by character ; although obedience to law, and a loftier 
ideal, and unremitting effort, and a pure character, are consequences of justification. 
Justification is the change in God's attitude toward the sinner which makes all these 
consequences possible. The only condition of justification is the sinner's faith in JesuSi 
which merges the life of the sinner in the life of Christ. Paul expresses the truth in 
QaL 8: Ifl^ 80-- "iMwiag tkM a BU iiBot jvstiiod Iqr tho vwksof tho Uw tattim^ 

boIimdMLChriikJ«iQa,thi4vomigktb6Jutilidl7fcithin(kna^udiw^ Ihato 

boon orodM vith (&hit : and it it BO toiigw I thiA Uti^ biU Ohriit UtiUi in BO : and t^ 

iMb I Uto in Utk. tiia fidtk vkM if in tlM Son of God, vM loTod UM^ and gato kiiBMlf np for iDo." 

With these observations and qualifications we may assent to much that is said by 
Whiton, Divine Satisftetion, M, who distinguishes between forgiveness and remission : 
^ Forgiveness is the righting of disturbed personal relations. Remission is removal of 
the consequences which in the natural order of things have resulted from our fault. 
God forgives all that is strictly personal, but remits nothing that is strictly natural in 
sin. He imparts to the sinner the power to bear his burden and work off his debt of 
consequences. Forgiveness is not remission. It is introductory to remission, just as 
conversion is not salvation, but introductory to salvation. The prodigal was received 
by his fiither, but he could not recover his lost patrimony. He could, however, have 
been led by penitence to work so hard that he earned more than he had lost. 

** Here is an element in justification which Protestantism has ignored, and which 
Romanism has tried to retain. Debts must be paid to the uttermost farthing. The 
scars of past sins must remain forever. Forgiveness converts the persistent energy of 
past sin from a destructive to a constructive power. There is a transformation of 
energy into a new form. Genuine repentance spurs us up to do what we can to make 
up for time lost and for wrong done. The sinner is clothed anew with moral power. 
We are all to be judged by our works. That Paul had been a blasphemer was ever 
stimulating him to Christian endeavor. The faith which receives Christ is a peculiar 
tpirit, a certain moral activity of love and obedience It is not mere reliance on what 
Christ was and did, but active endeavor to become and to do like him. Hunuui justice 
takes hold of deeds ; divine righteousness deals with character. Justification by faith 
is justification by spirit and inward principle, apart from the merit of works or per- 
formances, but never without these. God's charity takes the will for the deed. This 
is not justification by outward conduct, as the Judaizers thought, but by the godly 
spirit" If this new spirit be the Spirit of Christ to whom faith has united the soul, we 
can accept the statement. There is danger however of conceiving this spirit as purely 
man's own, and justification as not external to the sinner nor as the work of God, 
but as the mere name for a subjective process by which man justifies himself. 

B. Scriptare use of the special words translated '' justify '' and ** jnsfcifi- 
oation" in the Septoagint and in the New Testament 

( a ) duaudu — nnif ormly, or with only a single exception, signifies, not to 
make righteous, but to dodare just, or free from guilt and exposure to pun- 
ishment The only O. T. passage where this meaning is questionable is 
Dan. 12 : 8. But even here the proper translation is, in all probability, not 
'they that turn many to righteousness,' but 'they that justify mauy,' i. e., 
cause many to be justified. For the Hiphil force of the yerb, see Girdle- 
stone, O. T. Syn., 257, 258, and Delitzsch on Is. 53 : 11 ; c/. James 5 :19, 20. 

O. T. texts: Iz. 23:7— ''IviU not JutifytlMviAlMd"; DMi2S:l->"t^7[thejudges]du^ 
ilfhtmi^ ud oondAiimtiM widkad* Vol» 27:5 — "Ttf be it llrtn Be that I ikoo^ 
df M no nua UTing is lightaoBa '^ ProTM7 : 15 — ** !• tlMt jutiflith the viekad, lAd k« thiA «^^ 
Both of thm liiko tnan aboBdnAtiBn to Johonk"; I& 5:23— "thiA jofUfy tho vidkad ibr a brib% and take avij tho 
I of tha ri^itwas flnm kirn"; 60:8-*'Io ii n«r thiA JutiiilkBi*'; 5S:ll-*'l7lkikaiwtod(t«f 
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; niteAdltertMriiifiihi**; taLtt:!— "oiAqrttallm 
■MjtingliMiiaM^attlAMnfcrMwnitm" ('they that Justify manj,* i. e^ oause many to 

111 Ub iMV, tti* te vte imwMk a iin« llrtn tti «nr tf kM my ibJl an a Ml ftm 4iitk^ 
waMt^timmr 

The Cliristiui miniBter absolyes from stn, onlj as he marrleB a oouple: he does not 
Join them, — he only detdares them joined. So he declares men forgiven, if they haTS 
oomplied with the appointed divine conditions. Marriage may be invalid where thsss 
oonditloiis are Jacking, but the minister's absolution is of no account where there is no 
repentanoe of sin and fkith in Christ ; see Q. D. Boardman, The Church, 178. We are 
ever to remember that the term Justification is a forensic term which presents the 
ofaange of God's attitude toward the sinner in a pictorial way derived from the pro- 
oeduze of earthly tiibiinals. The fMt is larger and more vital than the figure used to 
describe it. 

MoOomiell, Bvohition of Immortality. ISi. laS— " Christ's terms are biological ; those 
of many theologians are legaL It may be ages before we recover from the misfortune 
of having had the truth of Christ interpreted and fixed by Jurists and logicians, instead 
of by naturalists and men of science. It is much as though the rationale of the circula- 
tion of the blood had been wrought out by Sir Matthew Hale, or the germ theory of 
dJicaso Interpreted by Blackstone, or the doctrine of evolution formulated by a legis- 
lative oounciL .... The Christ is intimately and vitally concerned with the eternal life 
of men, bat the question involved is of their living or perishing, not of a system of Judi^ 
dal rewards and penalties.** We must remember however that even biology gives us 
only one side of the truth. The forensic conception of Justification furnishes its com- 
plement and hss its rights also. The Scriptures represent both sides of the truth. Paul 
gives Qi the Judicial aspect, John the vital aspect, of justification. 

In Horn. 6:7 — ^ y^p &iro^avc3v SeSiKaujrai &ird r^C d/iapriac ea < he that onoe 
died with OhziBt was aoqnitted from the service of sin considered as a pen- 
ality. ' In 1 Oor. 4 : 4 — Mev yap ifiavT<fi aivoida, oAX* ovk h roim,* deiucalofnu 
B < I am oonsoions of no &nlt, but that does not in itself make certain God's 
aoqnitial as respects this particular charge.' The usage of the epistle of 
James does not contradict this ; the doctrine of James is that we are justi- 
fied only by such faith as makes us faithful and brings forth good works. 
** He uses the word exclusiyely in a judicial sense ; he combats a mistaken 
view of nUrnCf not a mistaken view of ^ucatdo "; see James 2 : 21, 23, 24, and 
Oremer, N. T. Lexicon, Eng. trans., 182, 183. The only N. T. passage 
where this meaning is questionable is Bev. 22 :11 ; but here Alford, with 
K, A and By reads fuuuooinftjv irouja&Tu, 



N. T. texts: lUi 12:S7--''rwb7 thy vonit thm ikftlt b« Jutilied, uul bythyi^ 
Iflkt 7:28— "And all til* peopto .. . . Jiifkiflad God^bting baptiMdvitk the Uptian of John''; 10:29-->''Bath% 
diiiriBg to jnitiiy kiflHilC Mid onto J«ia% And who is mj neighbor ? *M6 : 15 —** Te an thej th«^ 
the light ef men; bvtflodkaiowethyoorheerta"; 18:14— "Thii men went down to hit hooM joftifled nthar thu the 
ether"; e/. 18 ( Ut. ) **God, be thoa propttUted toward me the tinner "; Rom. 4 : 6-8 — "Iron aa BtTid alao pronooneelh 
hieing npes the man, nnto whos God reokooeth righteooaeiB apart from worka, aaying, Blemed are thej whoie hiiqni- 
tiaan fagiTa, ind vheae nna are eoTered. BleeMd is the man to whom the Lord will not reokon dn" ; e/. Pi 81: 
ti; — "BleMdiihewhoMtransgTMiion is fcrgirao, Whose an is ooTered. Blened ii the man onto whos Jehovah 
\mgtMk not iniqnitj, lad in whose ipirit there is no gnile." 

In. 5 :i8» 19— **8e then aa through one trepan the jndgmeat dine nnto all men to eondemnation: emiothiMigh 
eseaet ef lighteouMH the free gift eame nnto all men to jnstifloation of liHk For u throogh the one man's dieobediMie 
the aa^j w«« made iimur% eren so tiiroogh the obedienoe of the one ihall the many be made righteoos"; 8 :88k 84— 
**¥heihillla7aa7thiagtetiieehargeofGod'ieleet? ItiiGodthatJnstiAeth; whoishethateondemneth7"8 0er.5: 
l%tl— *' God was in Christ reooneilingtiie world nnto himaeli; not reokoning nnto them their treipaien .... Oh 
whokaewBomnhemadstebeiinonourbehalf; that we might beeome the zighteonsnesi of God [Qod'sjusti- 
. fled penons 1 in him '^ BsiL 6 : 7 -•* he thst hath died is Justified frtn dn *'; 1 Oor. 4 : 4 — - For I know Bilhh^ 
ifriMiHTMlf; Til am I not hereby jnstiled : bat ho that Jndgeth me is tiisL«d"(onthisiasttezt,see 
Bzpoflltor's Greek Testament, in loco ). 

lBHt:ll,n^ 84-- '*¥as not Abraham ear fhther]astifledl7 works, in that ho oimdnpInaohiiiOBQposte 
ai»? • • • . AhntaB bilkvid ae< aii it vu rakoBod onto him to lightMOflMH. • . • . To 
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tnuilijflitiiid,udiiok«il7l7ftdtk** James is denounciii«r A dead ftUth, while Paulisspeak- 
ing of the neoesBity of a liviD^r faith; or, rather, James is describing the nature of 
faith, while Paul is describing the instrament of Justifloation. ^ They are like two men 
beset by a couple of robbers. Back to back each strikes out against the robber oppo- 
site him,— each having a different enemy in his eye '* ( Wm. M. Taylor ). Neander on 
liMi S : i4-M —'* James is denouncing mere adhesion to an external law, trust in intellect- 
aal possession of it. With him, law means an inward principle of life. Paul, contrast- 
ing law as he does with faith, commonly means by law mere external divine requisition, 
. • . • James does not deny salvation to him who has fftith, but only to him who ftUsely 
profenes to have. When he says that *hj voria a mm ii JnidiM,' he takes into account the 
outward manlftttatlon only, speaks from the point of view of human consciousness. 
In works only does faith show itself as genuine and complete." Eit. B:ii — "ktthAlii 
rigklMa% ItiUm do rigUMUBMitill**— not, as the A. V. seemed to imply, ** he that is Just, let 
him be justifled still *' — i. e„ made subjectively holy. 

Christ is the great Physician. The physician says: *'If you wish to be cured, you 
must trust me." The patient replies : ** I do trust you fully." But the physician con- 
tinue! : *' If you wish to be cured, you must take my medicines and do as Idirect." The 
patient objects : ** But I thought I was to be cured by trust in you. Why lay such stress 
on what I do? '* The physician answers: '* You must show your trust in me by your 
action. Trust in me, without action in proof of trust, amounts to nothing " ( S. 8. 
Times). Doing without a physician is death; hence Paul says works cannot save. Trust 
in the physician implies obedience; hence James says faith without works is dead. 
Crane, Beligion of To-morrow, 153-166—*^ Paul insists on apple-tree righteousness, and 
warns us against Christmas-tree righteousness." Sagebeer, The Bible in Court, 77, 78— 
** By works, Paul means works of law ; James means by works, works of faith." Hovey, 
in The Watchman, Aug. 27, 1891 — " A difference of emphasis, occasioned chiefly by the 
different reUgious perils to which readers were at the time exposed." 

(&) Sutaiuatf — is the act, in prooeas, of declaring a man just, — that is, 
aoqnitted from goilt and restored to the divine &vor ( Bom. 4 : 25 ; 5 : 18). 

1m.4:25— "vktVMMTBvditp Ibr oar trupa— , and vat nditd fcr tor ]«itiioiti0a**; 5:18— "mite al 
■n tojutifloatian dhhT Grifflth-Jones, Ascent through Christ, 887. 388— ** Baised for our 
Justiflcatlon "- Christ's death made our Justifloation possible, but it did not consum- 
mate it. Through his rising from the dead he was able to come into that relationship 
to the believer which restores the lost or interrupted sonship. In the church the tact 
of the resurrection is perpetuated, and the Idea of the resurrection is realised. 

(o) duakifta — is the act, as already acoomplishedf of declaring a man 
jnst, — that is, no longer exposed to penalty, but restored to God's favor 
( Bom. 5 : 16, 18 ; q/*. 1 Tim. 3 : 16 ). Hence, in other connections, diKaiufia 
has the meaning of statate, legal decision, act of justice ( Luke 1:6; Bom. 
2:26; Heb. 9:1). 

Bml 5 : l^ 18 -*'or Bs^7 tnipaM imto Jutiilortka . . . . tkroogk «• aok tf 
"juliflid ia tiM ipLrik" The distinction between 5uc«Ua»o'i« and iucaimiia may be illustrated by 
the distinction between poesy and poem,— the former denoting something in process, 
an ever-working spirit ; the latter denoting something fully accomplished, a completed 
work. Hence Bucaimiui is used in Uka i ;6— "onlfimMHnfttaLart" ; Urn, fUt "mnliniiMiiiifthi 
lav"; ]Iibil:9— *'«rAi]uuiOMor4iT]aaMrTiot." 

(d) iuuuooinni — is the state of one jnstified, or declared jnst ( Bom. 8 : 
10 ; 1 Gor. 1 : 80). In Bom. 10 : 8, Paul inveighs against n^ \6iav duuuooinniv 
as insufficient and false, and in its place would put r^ rav Oeov duuuooivnv^ — 
that is, a diKotoaijvfi whidi God not only requires, but provides ; which is not 
only acceptable to (jk)d, but proceeds from Qod, and is appropriated by 
fai^ — hence called iiKatooivif niareuc or iK iritrreoK, ** The primary significa- 
tion of the word, in Paul's writings, is therefore that state of the believer 
-which is called forth by Qod's act of acquittal,— the state of the believer as 
Justifled," that is» freed from poniahment and restored to the diTiiie fa^OK; 
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.... HihiliMiw**; IflB. 10;8— "Ui^f jgnonat rf Qod'i rightWMMi^ and iMkiiy to <ttri>li«li tttir own, tty 
fiiB0liil4Ntfh«MhHtithti%ktMUMH«f6od." Shodd, Doffm. ThooL, 2 : 512 -*' The *iigktM«Bi« 
of M * Is the aottve and paaslTe obedienoe of incarnate Ood.** See, on aucotovvmi, Cremer, 
N. T. Lexio(m« Bng. tnuu., 174 ; Meyer on Bomans, trans., 88-70 — ** aucoiotrvmv e«ov (gen. 
of oiigin« emanation from) —rlflrhtnesB which proceeds from God —the relation of being 
light Into which man Is put by God ( by an act of God declaring him righteous ).*' 

B. O. BoblnsoQ, Christian Theology, dOi —^ When Paul addressed those who trusted 
in their own righteousness, he presented salvation as attainable only through fUth in 
another ; when he addressed Gentiles who were conscious of their need of a helper, the 
ftnrensio imagery is not employed. Scarce a trace of it appears in his discourses as 
recorded in the Acts, and it is noticeably absent from all the epistles except the 
Bomans and the Galatians." 

Sinoe this siate of aoqnittal is aooompanied by changes in the oharaoter 
and oonducti ducatoaivtf oomes to mean, secondarily, the moral condition of 
the believer as resnlting from this acquittal and inseparably connected with 
it ( Bom. 14 : 17 ; 2 Gor. 5 : 21 ). This righteousness arising from justifica- 
tion becomes a principle of action ( Mat 8 : 15 ; Acts 10 :d5 ; Bom. 6 : 18, 
18). The term, however, never loses its implication of a justifying act 
npon which this principle of action is based. 

IflSL 14:17— "tiMUBgdaniof God it not mi^ and dzinkiiig; bsl rigfateoDflMi and patM oi Joj in tU 1«^ 
8ririt";B0ar.5:Si~"tiMtv«Blgktb6Mme Om rigktaouiMM of God in Um " ; ]Ut8:15— "Sdbritnow: fw 
tkni it bMomfk ni to ftilfll all rig;htooaiiMM " ; lots 10: 35->"in OTorj nation ha that foanth hin, and voricalk 
ligktaooaM^ ti aooaplabla to him " ; Rom. 6 : 13 — " pnaont yoDnolToo nnto God, as alire from tke doad, and yoor 
■■ibvB at imtoVBtBti of nghtaoanan nnto God." Mejrer on Rom. 8 : 28 — '* Every mode of ooncep> 
tion which refers redemption and the forgiveness of sins, not to a real atonement 
through the death of Christ, but subjectively to the dying and reviving with him guar- 
anteed and produced by that death ( Schleiermacher, Nitzsch, Hofmann ), is opposed 
to the N. T^— a mixing up of Justification and sanctlflcation.** 

On these Scripture terms, see Bp. of Ossory, Nature and Effects of Faith, 486-490 ; 
Lange, Oom^ on Romani 3 : 84 ; Buchanan on Justification, 29S-249. Vergua Moehler, Sym- 
bolism, IQS — ** The forgiveness of sins .... is undoubtedly a remission of the guilt and 
the punishment which Christ hath taken and borne upon himself ; but it is lihewiae the 
transfusion of his Spirit into us " ; Newman, Lectures on Justification, 88-148 ; Knoz, 
Remains ; N. W. Taylor, Revealed Theology, 810-^72. 

It is a great mistake in method to derive the meaning of iUautt from that of iucaioviir^, 
and not vice verso. Wm. Arnold Stevens, in Am. Jour. Theology, April, 1897 — 
'* iiKatocrmni, rightcousuess, iu all Its meanings, whether ethical or forensic, has back 
of it the idea of law ; also the idea of vMaUd law ; it derives its forensic sense from the 
verb iucm*6t» and its cognate noun 5iKaM*<ri« ; 6uca^o^r^ therefore is legal aoceptableness, 
the stahis before the law of a pardoned sinner" 

Denney, in Expos. Ok. Test., 2:665— "In truth, *sin,* *the law,' * the curse of the 
law,' 'death,' are names for something which belongs not to the Jewish but to the 
human conscience ; and it is only because this is so that the gospel of Paul is also a 
gospel for us. Before Christ came and redeemed the world, all men were at bottom on 
the same footing : Pharisaism, legalism, moralism, or whatever it is called, is in the 
last resort the attempt to be good without Ood, to achieve a righteousness of our own, 
without an initial ail-inclusive immeasurable debt to him ; in other words, without 
submitting, as sinful men must submit, to be Justified by ftdth apart from works of 
our own, and to find in that Justification, and in that only, the spring and impulse of 
aUgood." 

It is worthy of special observation that, in the passages cited above, the 
terms ''justify" and ''justification" are contrasted, not with the process of 
depraving or oormpting, but with the outward act of condemning ; and that 
the expressions used to explain and illustrate them are all derived, not from 
the inward operation of purifying the soul or iufusing into it righteousness, 
but from the procedure of courts in their judgments, or of offended persona 
In their f oig i v en eai of affandera. We oonoLude that these terms^ wherever 
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Hiey haTe leferenoe to the siimer's relation to Gk>d, signify a dedlaratiTe and 
Jodioial act of Gk>d, external to the sinner, and not an efficient and soyereig^ 
act of God changing the sinner's nature and making him snbjectivelj 
righteous. 

In the OBnons and Decrees of the Oounon of Trent, senion a, chap. 9 is devoted to the 
refutation of the ** Inanls hseretioorum flduda " ; and Canon 12 of the senion anathe- 
matlaes those who say: ^fldem juBtifloantem nihil aliud eeee quam fldadam di^rinae 
miflerioordisB, peccata remittentia propter Christum**; or that ** jnstifyinsr faith is 
nothing but trust in the divine mercy which pardons sins for Christ*8 sake.*' The 
Boman Catholic doctrine on the contrary maintains that the grround of Justification is 
not simply the fidth by which the sinner appropriates Christ and his atoi^nff work, but 
is also the new love and good worJcs wrought within him by Christ's Spirit. This intro- 
duces a subjective element which is foreign to the Scripture doctrine of Justification. 

Dr. B. Q. Bobinson taught that Justification consists of three elements : 1. Acquittal ; 
S. Bestoration to favor ; 8. Infusion of righteousness. In this he accepted a fundamental 
error of Bomanism. He says : *' Justification and sancUfication are not to be distin. 
guished as chronologically and statically different. Justification and righteousness are 
the same thing from different points of view. Pardon is not a mere declaration of for- 
giveness—a merely arbitrary thinir. Salvation introduces a new law into our sinful 
nature which annuls the law of sin and destroys its penal and destructive consequences. 
Forgiveness of sins must be in itself a gradual process. The final consequences of a 
man*8 sins are written indelibly upon his nature and remain forever. When Christ 
said : ' Thy sins are forgiven thee ', it was an objective statement of a subjective fact. 
The person was already in a state of living relation to Christ. The gospel is damnation 
to the damnable, and invitation, love and mercy to those who feel their need of it. We 
are saved through the enforcement of law on every one of us. Forgiveness consists in 
the removal from consciousness of a sense of ill-desert. Justification, aside from its 
forensic use, is a transformation and a promotion. Sense of forgiveness is a sense of 
relief from a hated habit of mind.** This seems to us dangerously near to a denial that 
Justification is an act of God, and to an affirmation that it is simply a subjective change 
in man's condition. 

B. H. Johnson : ' ** If Dr. Bobinson had been content to say that the divine fiat of 
Justification had the man ward effect of regeneration, he would have been correct; for 
the verdict would be empty without this manward efficacy. But unfortunately, he 
made the effect a part of the cause, identifying the divine Justification with its human 
fruition, the clearance of the past with the provision for the future." We must grant 
that the words inioard and outvrard are misleading, for God is not under the law of 
ipaoe, and the soul itself is not in space. Justification takes place Just as much in man 
aa outside of him. Justification and regeneration take place at the same moment, but 
logically God*8 act of renewing is the cause and God*s act of approving is the effect. 
Or we may say that regeneration and Justification are both of them effects of our union 
with Christ. lAkei:37— "FwaovordfrooiOodihAllbeToidofpowtr." Begeneration and Justifica- 
tion may be different aspects of God's turning— his turning us, and his turning himartf. 
But it still is true that Justification is a change in God and not in the oreataze. 

8. Elements of Juatiflcation. 

These are two : 

A. Remission of punishment 

(a) God aeqnits the ungodly who belieTe in Ohrist^ and dedares them 
jnst This is not to declare iliem innooent, — that would be a judgment 
contrary to truth. It declares that the demands of the law have been satis- 
fled wi^ regard to them, and that they are now free from its condemnation. 

In. 4 : 5 — "Ihil to Un tlMt vorlMlk not, Iwl bdifTith OB Ub tM jTiitii^ 
ligklHaBaM**; e/.Joha8:16~"g«Te kis onlj bogottoaSoa, tM whoMOTfr bditroth on kirn ikoiild not p«iik ** ; 
■eepage8GA,(a), and Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 2 : 549. &oiB.5:l~"B«ii«tknr«fcnJoilifl«dlijaUh, 
ym katopaioo vitk Qod "—not subjective peace or quietness of mind, but objective peace or 
reconciliation, the opposite of the state of war, in which we are subject to the divine 
wrath. Dale, Bphesiaiia, 67— '^FoiglveneBB may be defined: 1. in penomA termsi aa 
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aoemttonof theangoror moral resentment of Gkxl against sin; 2. in ethieai terms* 
as a release from the flrnilt of sin whioh oppresses the consoienoe ; 8. in legal terms, as a 
lemJsBloii of the punishment of sin, which is eternal death.** 

(5) This aoqnital, in so far as it is the act of God as judge or exeoatiTe, 
administeiiiig law, may be denominated pardon. In so far as it is the act 
of Gkxl as a father personally injured and grieved by sin, yet showing graoe 
to the sinner, it is denominated forgiveness. 

■kik 7 :i8--"¥ho ia a (M likf ute Om^ ttat pntattk iaiiiQity, oi puMtt OTv tht tru^^ 
ofhiikaritagfr** Pi.l80:4— "BntthmisfDiYiTenMtviththM^nAttkoaBuiTitbefMnd." It is hard for us 
to understand Ood's feeling toward sin. Forgiveness seems easy to us, largely because 
we are indifferent toward sin. But to the holy One, to whom sin is the abominable 
thing which he hates, forgiveness involves a fundamental change of relation, and 
nothing but C!hrist*s taking the penalty of sin upon him can make it possible. B. Fay 
Hills : ** A tender spirited follower of Jesus Christ said to me, not long ago, that it had 
taken him twelve years to forgive an injury that had been committed against him.*' 
How much harder for Ood to forgive, since he can never become indifferent to the 
natore of the transgression 1 

( c) In an earthly tribunal, there is no acquittal for those who are proved 
to be transgessors, — for such there is only oonviction and puniahmenti 
But in God's government there is remission of punishment for believers, 
even though they are confessedly offenders ; and, in justification, God 
dedares this remission. 

There is no forgiveness in nature. F. W. Robertson preached this. But he ignored 
the via medicatrix of the gospel, in which forgiveness is offered to all. The natural con- 
soienoe says : ** I must pay my debt.** But the believer finds that ^* Jesus paid it alL*' 
Illustrate by the poor man, who on coming to pay his mortgage finds that the owner at 
death had ordered it to be burned, so that now there is nothing to pay. Pi.84:B— 
**Mofiih ndiOMth tte loal of Uf Mrrute, And none of them that take roftige in him ihall b« eondenmed.'* 

A child disobeys his father and breaks his arm. His sin involves two penalties, the 
alienation from his father and the broken arm. The father, on repentance, may forgive 
his child. The personal relation is re-established, but the broken bone is not therefore 
at once reknlt. The father's f orgi veness, however, will assure the father's help toward 
complete healing. So Justification does not ensure the immediate removal of all the 
natural consequences of our sins. It does ensure present reconciliation and future 
perfection. Clarke, Christian Theology, 864 — '' Justification is not equivalent to acquit- 
tal, for acquittal declares that the man has not done wrong. Justification is rather the 
acceptance of a man, on sufficient grounds, although he has done wrong.*' As the Ply- 
mouth Brethren say : " It is not the sin-question, but the Son-question.*' "Tbeir liiis tad 
thdriniq^iiitiii viUIrmMmbarnoxnon" (Eib. 10:17). The father did notallow the prodigal tocom- 
plete the oonftesion he had prepcured to make, but interrupted him, and dwelt only upon 
his return home ( Uke 15 : 28 ). 

(d) The declaration that the sinner is no longer exposed to the penalty 
of law, has its ground, not in any satisfaction of the law's demand on the 
part of the sinner himself, but solely in the bearing of the penalty by 
Ohristi to whom the sinner is tmited by faith. Justification, in its first 
element^ is therefore that act by which God, for the sake of Ohrist, acquits 
the transgressor and suffers him to go free. 

iBii IS : n; 89— "Bo it known unto 70a thwofoe, breOrm, thai tluroogh thii nui ia pnoUimed unto 70a miiaioa 
•fnu: and by Un [lit. : * in him*] OTtryonothMboUoTotbiajTutiMfttimAUtkiiigiifrom vhiohjoo^ 
bt juaM by th« kv of loM*' ; lloB. 8 : 8i 86--''beiiig jTutiW frody bj his gnoi Uu^ 
iaObiMJonf . ... that h« might biawlf o]ut,aiidthojaatitoof himthathath&ithinJMs"; lOor.etU- 
'bBl 70 vm JoitiM ia tho lam of tho krd J«ra'^ IpL 1 : 7— "ia whom ▼• hat* oar nkmpt^ 
bM, Iki ferglTODMi of oar tnapaMi, aooordiiig to tiio riohea of his gnoo.** 

This acquittal is not to be conceived of as the sovereign act of a Oovemor, but rather 
•sajudioialprooediuei Christ aeoures a new trlalfor those ahreadyooodemned— atrial 
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In wfaloh he appean tor the giiltt7« and aets over agaliut their sin h^ 
neiB, or rather shows them to be riff hteooa in him. C H. M. s ** When Balak seeks to 
oiumtheseedof Abiaham,itl8aaldof Jehoyah: «bkiilkBolbiMAiiifBityiaJMo^ Mtk^ 
k«M«p«T«mMii&lBMl*(IiiB.28:a). When Satan stands forth to rebuke Joshua, the word 
Js: «JitenknbiikfaM^08aHi .... isiM*tUitbnad^iiflk«doat«fthtli«r* (ImLBiSV Thus he ever 
puts himself between his people and every tongue that would accuse than, 'ftmk not adiw 
uoiiitid ank* he says, 'and do i|7 prtfUli M kKB' (Pn 405:15)1. 'It is God ttAlJubiitk; vhtishAthtt 
wukmuAV (iM. 8 : n^ td).** It is not sin, then, that condemns,— it is the failure to ask 
pardon for sin, through Christ Illustrate by the ring presented by QneenSUsabeth to 
the Earl of Essex. Queen EUttbeth did not forgive the penitent Ck>unteai of Notting- 
ham for withholding the ring of Essex which would have purchased his pardon. She 
shook the dying woman and cursed her, even while she was imploring forgiveness. 
There is no such failure of mercy in God's administration. 

Kaftan, in Am. Jour. Theology* 4:006— ^The peculiar characteristic of Christian 
experience is the forgiveness of sins, or reconciliation— a forgiveness which is con- 
ceived as an unmerited gift of God, which Is bestowed on man independently of his 
own moral worthiness. Other rellgioDS have some measure of revelation, but Chris- 
tianity alone has the clear revelation of this forgiveness, and this is accepted by faith. 
And forgiveness leads to a better ethics than any religion of works can show.'* 

B. Bestoiation to &vor. 

(a) Jriatifioation is moie fhaa remiflsiQn or aoqnxttaL These would 
leave the siniier siinplj in the position of a discharged criminal, — law 
requires a podtiye righteousness also. Besides deliverance from punish- 
ment, justification implies Ood's treatment of the sinner as if he were, and 
had been, personally righteous. The justified person receives not only 
remission of penally, but the rewards promised to obedience. 

Uka 15 la-M — " Bring fortkqnkklytht b«ft nbi^ud pat it on kim; ud pat a ring « Ui hand, and iko« oi 
Ua faat: and bring tha fitttad oaU;aBdkilltlkaBdlatasaattand maka marj : for tUa n j aon waadaad, and ia allTa 
again; bavaalaat, and iafimnd":Jahi 8:16— "gavaUa ail J bagoktan Son. that vhaaaatar baUarath on kim ahoaU 
.... hava aUnal Ufa '^ iam. 5 : 1, S —'< IMng tharafav Jottillad by futh, va hava paaaa with (kd through 
Jam Ghriat ; thnogh whom alia va ha?a had oar aeoaaa by fhith Inla tkii gnaa vharain va ataad ; and wa r^joiaa in 
kpa of tha glory of God '* — " thia graaa " being a permanent state of divine favor ; 1 Oar. 1 : 80 — " Bat 
of hlB an y a in Ohriat Jaao^ who vaa nada onto oa viidoB llmi God, and rightoooaiMM and aanatiflflatiiiB, and radanp- 
tlan: that» aoaording aa it ia vrittan, la that ^arlath, lat him gkry in tha Lord"; t Gar.5:tl — **that va might 
baeooM tha nghtaoomaaa of God ia him.** 

QaL 8: 6 - "Iran aa ibraham baUarad God, and it vaa nakmMd aita him Iv rightaooaneoa" ; Iph. 2 : 7 -- '*1hi 
•zaaading riehaa of hia graoa in kindaaaa tovard ni in Chriat Jaaoa" ; 3 : 18— "in vbom vahara bokinaaa and aeoaaa ia 
aaDfldanaathrooghaor faith in him"; Phil 3:8» 9— "leoontallthij^tobalaaafcrthaaxaaUaDey ofthahaovladga 
of Ohriat Jaaoa my Lord .... tha rightaoaaaoM vhieh la from God by &ith"; 0oLl:88 — "rooooailadiathabady of 
hiaflaah throogh daath, to pnaant yoa holy and vithoat blamiah and aareproTabla bobra him"; TtL 8:i 7— "tha 
Undnaaa of God oar Savior .... thai, b^ joitiflad by hia gnua^ va might ba mada haira aooardingto tha hapa of 
ataruJ lift "; Bar. 19 : 8 ->" And it vaa giTan aito har that aha ahoald amy haraalf in Ina linos, bright and para : i^ 
thi flna 2nan a ifta ilghtaoaa aola of tha aainta.** 

Justification is setting one right before law. But law requires not merely freedom 
from oflfenoe negatively, but all manner of obedience and likeness to Qod positively. 
Sinoe Justification is in Christ and by virtue of the believer's union with Christ, it puts 
the believer on the same footing before the law that Christ is on« namely, not only 
acquittal but favor. 1 Tim. 8 : 16— Christ was himself ** joatiflad in tha apirit," and the believer 
partakes of hit Justification and of the whole of it, i. e., not only acquittal but favor, 
iato 18 : 89 — ''in him arary ana that baliaToth ia joaliSad " {. Cm in Christ ; 1 Oor. 6 : 11 — "JaatiM in tha naaia Of 
tha Lord Jaaaa Ohriat"; OaL 4:5— "that va might raeai?a tha adoption of aena'*— a part of Justification; 
BflSL 5: 11 — "throogh vhemvahaTanov raoaitad tha raaenciliatioa " — in Justification ; 2 0or.5:8i— "that 
va might baooma tha rightaooanoM of God ia him"; PhiL8:9— 'tharightaoaaDoavhiehiafromOodbyftith*'; lohi 
1 : 18 — "to thorn gara ha tha right to baooma ohlldran of God ** —emphasis on "gara " — intimation that 
the " baooming ahildran *' is not subsequent to the Justification, but is a part of It. 

Ellloott on lit 8:7— **5ucaiod^vTCf, 'joitiiad,' in the usual and more strict theological 
sense ; not however as Implying only a mere outward non-Imputation of sin, but as 
involving a * mutationem status,' an acceptance into new privileges, and an enjoyment 
of tbebeneftts thereof ( Waterland, Justlf, VOL ▼!• p. 6 ); in tbe words of tbesame witter : 
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* Justlfloatloii oannot be oonoeived without some work of the Spirit in conferring a title 
to salvation.* " The prisoner who has simply served out his term escapes without fur- 
ther punishment and that is all. But the pardoned man receives back in his pardon 
the full riffhts of oitiaenship, can acrain vote, serve on juries, testify in court, and exer- 
dae all his individual liberties, as the discharged convict cannot. The Society of Friends 
Is so called, not because they are friends to one another, but because they regard them- 
selves as friends of God. So, in the Middle Ages, Master Eckart, John Tauler, Henry 
Suso, called themselves the friends of Qod, after the pattern of Abraham ; 8 Chnm. 20 : 7 — 

* iteakim thy frirad " ;JuD« 8:23— "ibnham balitred G«4, and it via ndcoiud onto him for rightaoamMi ; ud 
be VIS oalted Om friend of God ", i. e., one not merely acquitted from the charge of sin, but also 
admitted into favor and intimacy with God. 

( & ) This restoration to favor, viewed in its aspect as the renewal of a 
broken friendship, is denominated reconciliation ; viewed in its aspect as a 
renewal of the sonl's true relation to God as a father, it is denominated 
adoption. 

ioha iitt—'But M aa^j •• noelTed hiBi,te than gata ha tiia right to beoogna eluldrea of God, eTU to them thA 
beliafa flB hii aaaa " ; Ioiil 5 : ii — ''and not only lo^ bnft va alao r^oioo in God thiwgh oar Urd Jasos Ghriat, throi^^ 
vkom va kata nov reoeiTed the reoonailiation " ; GaL 4 : 4, 5— "bom under the lav, that he might redeem them tha^ 
v«« nadertha lav, that va might reoeiTa the adaption of ions" ; Iph. 1 : 5 — "baring foreordained oa onto adoption aa 
aoostbroagbJeaBaGhriatnntobimialf'*; c/.RonL8:28— "eren va onnelTea groan vithin oorselTea, vaiting for oar 
adoptioi, to vit, tiia ndamption ef oar body " — that is, this adoption is completed, so far as the body 
Is concerned, at the resurrection. 

Luther called FfealBa82, 51, 130, 143» '*the Pauline Psalms,'* because these declare forgive- 
ness to be granted to the believer without law and without works. Pi. 130 : 3, 4 — " If thoo, 
Jehovah, ahoaldit mark iniqaitiea, Lord, vho ooold atand ? Bat there ia forgiToneia vith thee, That then majeat ba 
foand" is followed by Toraea 7. 8 — " Iirael, hope hi JehoTah ; For vith JehoTah there ia loTingkindneai, And 
vith him ia phBtaoaa radamption. And ha vill redeem larael From all hiainiqaitiea." Wbitefleld was rebuked 
for declarhDig in a discourse that Christ would receive even the devil's castaways ; but 
that very day, while at dinner at Lady Huntington's, he was called out to meet two 
women who were sinners, and to whose broken hearts and blasted lives that remark 
gave hope and healing. 

(c) In an earthly pardon there are no special helps bestowed upon the 
pardoned. There are no penalties, but there are also no rewards ; law can- 
not clftiTii anything of the discharged, but then they also can daim nothing 
of the law. Bnt what, though greatly needed, is left unprovided by hnman 
government, God does provide. In justification, there is not only acquittal, 
but approval ; not only pardon, bnt promotion. Bemission is never sepa- 
rated from restoration. 

After serving a term in the penitentiary, the convict goes out with astigma ixpon 
him and with no friends. His past conviction and disgrace follow him. He cannot 
obtain emplojrment. He cannot vote. Want often leads him to commit crime again ; 
and then the old conviction is brought up as proof of bad character, and increases his 
punishment. Need of Friendly Inns and Refugee for discharged criminals. But the 
justifled sinner is differently treated. He is not only delivered from God's wrath and 
eternal death, but he is admitted to God's favor and eternal life. The discovery of this 
is partly the cause of the convert's Joy. Expecting pardon, at most, he is mot with 
unmeasured favor. The prodigal finds the father's house and heart open to him, and 
more done for him than if he had never wandered. This overwhelms and subdues him. 
The two elements, acquittal and restoration to favor, are never separated. like the 
expulsion of darkness and restoration of light, they always go together. No one can 
have, even if he would have, an incomplete justification. Christ's justification is ours ; 
and, as Jesus' own seamless timic could not be divided, so the robe of righteousnen 
which he provides cannot be cut in two. 

lUlure to apprehend this positive aspect of justification as restoration to favor is the 
reason why so many Christians have little joy and little enthusiasm in their religious 
lives. The preaehing of the magnanimity and generosity of God makes the gospel "tha 
fawaf Qod uto aalvattea** (iom. 1 :i6). Edwin M. Stanton had ridden roughshod over Abra- 
ham nnooln m the ooDduot of a case at law in which they had been joint oounseL 
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Stanton had beoome vindlotlye and even violent when linooln was made Preddeot. 
But Linooln Invited Stanton to be Secretary of War, and he sent the Invitation by 
Harding, who knew of all this former trouble. When Stanton heard It, he said with 
streaming eyes : ** Do you tell me, Harding, that Mr. Lincoln sent this message to me ? 
Tell him that such magnanimity will make me work with him aa man was never served 
before!" 

{d) The declaration thai; the sinner is restored to God's favor, has its 
ground, not in the sinner's personal character or oondnot, but solely in the 
obedience and righteousness of Christ, to whom the sinner is united by 
faith. Thus Ohrist's work is the procuring cause of our justification, in 
both its elements. As we are acquitted on account of Christ's suffering of 
the penally of the law, so on account of Christ's obedience we receive the 
rewards of law. 

AU this oomes to us in Christ We participate in the rewards promised to his obedi- 
ence: JokB80:31-"tkat bdkriBg 7* my kan lift la Ut bum"; lCor.8:tl-28— "ForaUtklngianToiin; 
.... allanToan; andTtanGhrift'i; and Christ is GodV* Denovan, Toronto Baptist, Dec. 1883, 
maintains that " grace operates in two ways : ( 1 ) for the rebel it provides a scheme of 
justification,— this is Judicial matter of debt; (2) for the ehQd it provides pardon,— 
ftUherly forgiveness on repentance.*' E»b. 7 : 19— " ths l*v inadA nothing ptrftct .... a briaglBg fai 
ftampoi of a btttor hope^ through vUoh vt draw nigh unto God." This "beltar hopt** is oflTered to us in 
Christ's death and resurrection. The veil of the temple was the symbol of separation 
from God. The rending of that veil was the symbol on the one hand that sin had been 
atoned for, and on the other hand that unrestricted access to God was now permitted 
us in Christ the great forerunner. Bonar's hsrmn, ** Jesus, whom angel hosts adore," 
has for its concluding stansa : ** T is finished all : the veil Is rent. The welcome sure, the 
access free :—Now then, we leave our banishment, O Eather, to letnm to thee r* See 
pages 749(b), 770(71). 

James Bussell Lowell : ** At the devil's booth all things are sold. Each ounce of dross 
costs its ounce of gold ; For a cap and bells our lives we pay : Bubbles we buy with a 
whole soul's tasking ; 'T is heaven alone that is given away, 'T Is only God may be had 
for the asking." John G. Whlttier : " The hoiu* draws near, howe'er delayed and late, 
When at the Eternal Gate, We leave the words and works we call our own. And lift 
void hands alone For love to flU. Our nakedness of soul Brings to that gate no toU ; 
Oiftless we come to him who all things gives, And live because he lives." 

H. B. Smith, System of Christian Doctrine, 628, 624— ''Justification and pardon axe 
not the same in Scripture. We object to the view of Emmons ( Works, vol. 6 ), that * Jus- 
tification is no more nor less than pardon,' and that * God rewards men for their own, 
and not Christ's, obedience,' for the reason that the words, as used in common life, relate 
to wholly diflTerent things. If a man Is declared Just by a human tribunal, he is not 
pardoned, he is acquitted ; his own inherent righteousness, as respects the charge 
against him, is recognized and declared. The gospel proclaims both pardon and justifi- 
cation. There is no significance in the use of the word 'Justify,' if pardon be all that 
is intended. • . . 

** Justification Involves what pardon does not, a righteousness which is the ground of 
the acquittal and favor ; not the mere favor of the sovereign, but the merit of Christ, 
is at the basis — the righteousness which is of Gk>d. The ends of the law are so far sat- 
isfied by what Christ has done, that the sinner can be pardoned. The law is not merely 
set aside, but its great ends are answered by what Christ has done in our behalf. God 
might pardon as a sovereign, from mere benevolence ( as regard to happiness ) ; but in 
the gospel he does more,— he pardons in consistency with his hoIlnesB,— upholding that 
as the main end of all his dealings and works. Justification involves acquittal from all 
the penalty of the law, and the inheritance of all the blessings of the redeemed state. 
The penalty of the law — spiritual, temporal, eternal death — is all taken away ; and the 
opposite blessings are conferred, in and through Christ— the resurrection to blessed- 
oess. the gift of the Spirit, and eternal life. • . • 

** If Justification Ab forgiveness simply, it applies only to the post. If it is also a title to 
Ufe, it includes the future condition of the souL The latter alone is consistent with the 
plan and decrees of God respecting redemption — his seeing the end from the beginning. 
The zeasoa why Justifloatioii hai been taken M pardi(»i is two-fokl t flxBt, It dost Invotva 
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pardon,— fUi to Its negatlye side, whUe It has a positive side also— the title to eternal 
lite ; leoondly, the tendeDcy to resolve the grospel Into an ethical system. Only our acts 
of dbo/loe as meritorious could procure a title to favor, a positive reward. Christ mig'ht 
remoTe the obstacle, but the title to heaven is derived only from what we ourselves do. 

** Justiflcation is. therefore, not a merely governmental provision, as it must be on 
any scheme that denies that Christ's work has direct respect to the ends of the law* 
Views of the atonement determine the views on justification, if lofirical sequence is 
ohserved. We have to do here, not with views of natural Justice, but with divine 
methods. If we regard the atonement simply as answering the ends of a grovemmental 
scheme, our view must be that Justification merely removes an obstacle, and the end of 
it is only pardon, and not eternal life." 

But upon the true view, that the atonement is a complete satisfaction to the holines 
of God, Justification embraces not merely pardon, or acquittal from the punishments of 
law, but also restoration to favor, or the rewards promised to actual obedience. See 
also Quenstedt, 8:624; Phllippi, Active Obedience of Christ; Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 
2:488,488. 

4. BeUxHon of Justiftcation to Qod'a Law and Holiness, 

A. Jnstiflcation has been shown to be a forensio term. A man may, 
indeed, be oonceived of as just, in either of two senses : ( a ) as jnst in 
moral character, — that is, absolutely holy in nature, disposition, and con- 
duct ; (&) as just in relation to law, — or as free from all obligation to suffer 
penalty, and as entitled to the rewards of obedience. 

So, too^ a man may be conceived of as justified, in either of two senses : 

( a) made just in moral character ; or, ( 6 ) made just in his relation to law. 

. But the Scriptures declare that there does not exist on earth a just man, in 

the first of these senses ( EocL 7 : 20). Even in those who are renewed in 

moral character and united to Christ, there is a remnant of moral depravity. 

If, therefore, there be any such thing as a just man, he must be just, not 
in the sense of possessing an unspotted holiness, but in the sense of being 
deliyered from the penalty of law, and made partaker of its rewards. If 
there be any such thing as justification, it must be, not an act of God 
which renders the sinner absolutely holy, but an act of God which declares 
the sinner to be free from legal penalties and entitled to legal rewards. 

Juitvs is derived from ius, and suggests the idea of courts and legal procedures. The 
fact that * Justify ' is derived from juetus and facio^ and might therefore seem to imply 
the tn^king of a man subjectively righteous, should not blind us to its forensio use. The 
phrases "WMliiyiktlolj One of JMob" (Ii. 29:23; c/.lPet.3:15— "luietifjriaToarhMrtoChriftasI.ord") 
and "gkrijy Ood" (1 Cor. 6:20) do not mean, to make God subjectively holy or glorious, for 
this he is, whatever we may do ; they mean rather, to declare, or show, him to be holy or 
glorious. So Justification is not making a man righteous, or even pronouncing him 
righteous, for no man is subjectively righteous. It is rather to count him righteous so 
tar as respects his relations to law, to treat him as righteous, or to declare that God will, 
for reasons assigned, so treat him ( Payne ). So long as any remnant of sin exists, no 
Justification, in the sense of making holy, can be attributed to man : led 7 : 20— "Sonly 
thapiiiiM*trigUtouMBiipoaMrtk,thatdoethgoodaadiinn0ttinot** If no man is Just, in this sense, 
then Gk>d oannot pronounce him Just, for God cannot lie. Justification, therefore, must 
signify a deliverance from legal penalties, and an assignment of legal rewards. 0. P* 
GUtord : There is no such thing as " salvation by character " ; what men need is salva- 
tion from character. The only sense In which salvation by character is rational or 
Soriptoral is that suggested by George Harris, Moral Evolution, 409—*' Salvation by 
oharaoter is not self-righteousness, but Christ in us.'* But even here it must be remem- 
bered that Christ in us presupposes Christ for us. The objective atonement for sin 
most come before the subjective purification of our natiu^es. And Justification is upon 
thegroiindof thatobjeotlve atonement, and not upon the groond of the subjective 
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The Jews had a proverb that If only one man could perfectly keep the whole law even 
tor one day, the kinirdom of Messiah would at once come upon the earth. This is to 
state in another form the doctrine of Paul, in Rom. 7: 9— "WkmUMoommudiBflot eam^ daxifiM 
oi I disd." To reooffnize the impossibility of being Justified by Pharisaic works was a 
preparation for the gospel ; see Bruce, Apologetics, 419. The Germans speak of Work-, 
Lehre-, Buohstaben-, Negations-, Partoigerechtigkeit ; but all these are forms of self- 
righteousness. Berridge : ** A man may steal some gems from the crown of Jesus and 
be guilty only of petty larceny, .... but the man who would justify himself by his 
own works steals the crown itself, puts it on his own head, and proclaims himself by 
bis own conquests a king in Zion." 

B. The diffioalt featore of justification is the declaration, on the part of 
God, that a sinner whose remaining sinf uhiess seems to necessitate the vin- 
dicatiye reaction of Gk>d's holiness against him, is yet free from such reaction 
of holiness as is expressed iq the penalties of the law. 

The fact is to be accepted on the testimony of Scripture. If this testimony 
be not accepted, there is no deliverance from the condemnation of law. But 
the difficulty of conceiving of God's declaring the sinner no longer exposed 
to legal penally is relieved, if not removed, by the three-fold consideration : 

( a ) That Ohrist has endured the penalty of the law in the sinner's stead. 

QaL8:18— "GkriitndfltDiad oi frvm tlM ouw of tlM l*w, hATiiig btoMM a eom for ul" Denovan: **We 
are justified by faith, instrumentally, in the same sense as a debt is paid by a good note 
or a check on a substantial account in a distant bank. It is only the intelligent and 
honest acceptance of Justification already provided." Rom. SiS—^God, Modiog Ui own 8oa 
.... MadMiMd da in tlM ttA *'«the believer's sins were Judged and condemned on Calvary. 
The way of pardon through Christ honors Qod's justico aa well as God's mercy ; cf. Rom. 
9 : 86 — " tkat be migkt kinaolf be Jut, ud tho jutifltf of kim that lutk folth in J«ioi.^^ 

(6) That the sinner is so united to Christ, that Christ's life already con- 
stitutes the dominating principle within him. 

QaL 8:80— '*! bato boon onuiflid vitb Christ; and it it no loogw I that Uto. but Chriit Unth in ba.** God 
does not Justify any man whom he does not foresee that ho can and will sanctify. Borne 
prophecies produce their own fulfilment. Tell a man he is brave, and you help him to 
become so. So declaratory Justification, when published in the heart by the Holy 
Spirit, helps to make men Just. Harris, God the Creator, 2 : 832 — '' The objection to the 
doctrine of Justification by faith Insists that Justification must be conditioned, not on 
fftith, but on right character. But Justification by faith is itself the doctrine of a Justi- 
fication conditioned on right character, because faith in God is the only possible begin- 
ning of right character, either in men or angels." Gould, Bib. TheoL N. T., 67-79, in a 
similar manner argues that Paulas emphasis is on the spiritual effect of the death of our 
Lord, rather than on its expiatory effect. The coiirse of thought in the Epistle to the 
Romans seems to us to contradict this view. Sin and the objective atonement for sin 
are first treated ; only after Justification comes the sanctiflcation of the believer. Still 
it is true that Justification is never the sole work of God in the soul. The same Christ 
in union with whom we are Justified does at that same moment a work of regeneration 
which is followed by sanotification. 

(o) That this life of Christ is a power in the sonl which will gradnally, 
bat infallibly, extirpate all remaining depravity, until the whole phygioBl 
and moral nature is perfectly conformed to the divine holiness. 

PUL 8 : 81 --« vbo ihiOl ftaUon aatv tht bedj of oar bimiliatioii. that it mj b« 
•flooriiiig to th« vnrking vbmbj b« is able frai to iiibjeet all things onto himaalf " ; Ool 8:1-4 —' If thai yt v«« 
iaiiidtOK«th«rvith(niriflt,iedL the thing! that an abort, whan Chriftia,Mat^ Sot jov 

Bind aatho thing! that an abeva, not on thothingi that an Qponthoaarth. For 70 died, and your lili ia hid vith 
CbiatinGod. Whon GhrisI, vha ia oar Uf«^ ihall be naniftiled, than ihaU ye also with him b« BaniftatM te g^^^ 

Truth of fact, and ideal truth, are not opposed to each other. F. W. Robertson, Lec- 
tures and Addreases, 266— ** When the agriculturist sees a small, white, almond-like 
thing rising from the ground, he calls that an oak; butthisisnotatrathof fMt»itii 
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an Ideal truth. The oak Is a Uurge tree, with Bpreadinur branches and leaves and acorns; 
but that Is only a thln^r an Inch long, and Imperceptible in all its development ; yet the 
oi^culturist sees in it the idea of what it shall be, and, if I may borrow a Scriptural 
phrase, he imputes to it the majesty, and excellence, and glory, that is to be hereafter." 
This method of representation is effective and unobjectionable, so long as we remember 
hat the force which is to bring about this future development and perfection is not 
the force of unassisted human nature, but rather the force of Christ and his indwelUng 
Spirit. See PhUippi, Qlaubenslehre, v. 1 : 201-206. 
Gore, Incarnation, 224 ~-*^ * Looking at the mother,* wrote George Eliot of Mrs. Garth 
n The Mill on the Flees, * you might hope that the daughter would become like her — 
which is a prospective advantage equal to a dowry— the mother too often standing 
behind the daughter like a malignant prophecy : Such as I am, she will shortly be.' 
George Eliot imputes by anticipation to the daughter the merits of the mother, because 
her life is, so to speak, of the same piece. Now, by new birth and spiritual union, our 
life is of the same piece with the life of Jesus. Thus he, our elder brother, stands 
behind us, his people, as a prophecy of all good. Thus God accepts us, deals with us, 
'in th« BdloTsd,' rating us at something of his value, imputing to us his merits, because in 
fact, except we be reprobates, he himself is the most powerful and real force at work 
in us." 

5. delation of Justification to Union with Christ and the Work of 
the Spirit. 

A. Sinoe the sinner, at the moment of justification, is not yet com- 
pletely transformed in character, we have seen that God can declare him 
jnsty not on account of what he is in himself, but only on account of what 
Christ is. The ground of justification is therefore not, ( a ) as the Bomanists 
hold, a new righteousness and love infused into us, and now constituting 
onr moral character ; nor, ( 6) as Osiander taught, the essential righteous- 
ness of Christ's divine nature, which has become ours by faith ; but ( c ) the 
satisfaction and obedience of Christ, as the head of a new hmnaniiy, and 
88 embracing in himself all believers as his members. 

Ritsohl regarded Justification as primarily an endowment of the church, in which the 
individual participated only so far as he belonged to the church ; see Pfleiderer, Die 
Rlt8chl*sche Theologie, 70. Here Ritsohl committed an error like that of the Romanist, 
—the church is the door to Christ, instead of Christ being the door to the church. Jus- 
tification belongs primarily to Christ, then to all who Join themselves to Christ by faith, 
and the church is the natural and voluntary aggregation of those who in Christ are 
thus Justified. Hence the necessity for the resurrection and ascension of the Lord 
Jesus. ** For as the ministry of Enoch was scaled by his reception into heaven, and as 
the ministry of Elijah was also abundantly proved by bis translation, so also the right- 
eousnesB and innocence of Christ. But it was necessary that the ascension of Christ 
should be more fully attested, because upon his righteousness, so fully proved by his 
ascension, we must depend for all our righteousness. For if God had not approved him 
after his resurrection, and he bad not taken his seat at his right hand, we could by no 
means be accepted of God ^* ( Cartwright ). 

A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 46, 103, 196, 206—" Christ must be Justified in the 
spirit and received up into glory, t)ef ore he can be made righteousness to us and we can 
become the righteousness of God in him. Christ's coronation is the indispensable con- 
dition of our Justification Christ the High Priest has entered the Holy of Holies 

in heaven for us. UntU he comes forth again at the second advent, how can we be 
assured that his sacrifice for us is accepted ? We reply : By the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
The presence of the Spirit in the church is the proof of the presence of Christ before 
the throne. .... The Holy Spirit convinces of righteousness, 'beetnia I go unto tht TitlMr, ud 
7* iM BM no nan * (John 16 : 10 ). We can only know that ' ve htTO a Panolito with tko Pathor, tron Jons 
(ftriil tho Ughtaou ' ( 1 Join 2 : i ), by that 'otkor Pferuloto * sent forth from the Father, even the 
Holy Spirit (John 14: 25» 26; 15:26). The church, having the Spirit, reflects Christ to the 
world. As Christ manifests the Father, so the church through the Spirit manifests 
Christ. So Christ gives to us his name, ' Christians,' as the husband gives his name to 
thewtfe.- 
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As Adam's sin is imputed to ns, not because Adam is in ns, bat beoanse 
we were in Adam ; so Christ's righteousness is imputed to us, not because 
Christ is in us, but because we are in Christ, — that is, joined by fidth to 
one whose righteousness and life are infinitely greater than our power to 
appropriate or contain. In this sense, we may say that we are justified 
through a Christ outside of us, as we are sanctified through a Christ within 
us. Edwards : ** The justification of the beHever is no other than his being 
admitted to communion in, or participation of, this head and surety of all 
believers." 

i1!B.l:U— "fUtt and Ion vhiA te in Cbbt J«nf"; 8:16-''lb vhoiruBuill^ 
tlMtpirit";iotil3:89— "uidbyhim [lit.: * is him *] miy oat that btliervth is Jnitiflad from aU thingi, from 
wUoh jeooold not be justified by tke lav of Mosm"; Bom. 4 ; 25 — ** wbo wm delJTewd up far onr treipamii, and mt 
raised far oar Jostifleation" ; IpL 1 : 6— "aeoepted in tke Beloved "—Rev. Vers. : "freely beitowid on u in the 
Beloved" ; 1 Cor. 6 : 11— "jnsiiiBed la the same of the Lord Jesos Christ." ^ We in Christ " is the formula 
of our Justiflcation ; ^ Christ in us " is the formula of our sancUflcation. As the water 
which the shell oontalns is little compared with the irreat ocean which contains the 
shell, so the actual change wrought within us by God's sanctifying grace is slight com- 
pared with the boundless freedom from condemnation and the state of favor with 
Gk)d into which we are introduced by Justiflcation ; Rom. 5 : 1, 2 — ** Being therefore Jnstilid bj 
fidth, ve have peaoe vith God throagh ov lord Jesos Christ; throogh wham also we have had oar aeeesi bj faith fst» 
this graee vherein we stand ; and we r^joiee in hope of the glory of Ool" 

Here we have the third Instance of imputation. The first was the imputation of 
Adam*s sin to us ; and the second was the imputation of our sins to Christ. The third 
is now the imputation of Christ's righteousness to us. In each of the former cases, we 
have sought to show that the legal relation presupposes a natural relation. Adam's sin 
is imputed to us, because we are one with Adam; our sins are imputed to Christ, because 
Christ is one with humanity. So here, we must hold that Christ's righteousness is 
imputed to us, because we are one with Christ. Justiflcation is not an arbitrary trans- 
fer to us of the merits of another with whom we have no real connection. This would 
make it merely a legal flction ; and there are no legal flctions in the divine government. 

Instead of this external and mechanical method of conception, we should flrst set 
before us the fact of Christ's Justiflcation, after he had borne our Bins and risen from the 
dead. In him, humanity, for the flrst time, is acquitted from punishment and restored 
to the divine favor. But Christ's new humanity is the germinal source of spiritual life 
for the race. He was Justified, not simply as a private person, but as our representatiye 
and head. By becoming partakers of the new life in him, we share in all he is and all 
he has done ; and, flrst of all, we share in his Justiflcation. So Luther gives us, for sab- 
stance, the formula : " We in Christ » Justiflcation ; Christ in us => sanctiflcatlon." And 
in harmony with this formula is the statement quoted in the text above from Edwards, 
Works, 4: 06. 

See also H. B. Smith, Presb. Rev., July, 1881— '* Union with Adam and with Christ is 
the ground of imputation. But the parallelism is incomplete. While the sin of Adam 
is imputed to us because it is ours, the righteousness of Christ is imputed to us simply 
because of our union with him, not at all because of our personal righteousness. In 
the one case, character is taken into the account ; in the other, it is not. In sin, our 
demerits are included ; in Justiflcation, our merits are excluded." For further state- 
ments of Dr. Smith, see his System of Christian Theology, 624-558. 

C. H. M. on Genesis, page 78 — " The question for every believer is not ' What am I? • 
but 'What is Christ?' Of Abelitissaid: 'Godteetifiedof hisgifts' (Ieb.U:4, A. Y.). So God 
testiflcs, not of the believer, but of his gift,— and his gift is Christ. Yet Cain was angry 
because he was not received in hia sins, while Abel was accepted in his oift. This was 
right, if Abel was Justified in himself ; it was wrong, because Abel was Justified only in 
Christ." See also Hodge, Outlines of Theology. 884-888, 883; Baird, Elohim Bevealed,448. 

B. The relation of justification to regeneration and sanotifioation, more- 
over, delivers it from the charges of externality and immorality. God does 
not justify ungodly men in their ungodliness. He pronounces them just 
only as they are united to Christ, who is absolutely just^ and who^ by his 
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E(pirit^ oan make them just^ not only in the eye of the law, but in moral 
oharaoter. The very faith by which the sinner receives Christ is an act in 
whioh he ratifies all that Christ has done, and accepts God's judgment 
against sin as his own (John 16 : 11). 

John 16 : U -**of jodgMBt, bMUM the priDM of ttif WU hath ban jii^ 
believer to ratify Ood'8 judgment agaiiiBt sin and Satan. Aooepting Christ, the believer 
accepts Christ's death for sin« and resurrection to life for his own. If it were otherwise, 
the flnt act of the believer, after his discharge, might be a repetition of his offences. 
Such a justification would offend against the fundamental principles of Justice and the 
safety of government. It would also fail to satisfy the conscience. This clamors not 
only for pardon, but for renewal. Union with Christ has one legal fruit — Justification ; 
but it has also one moral fruit— sanctiflcatlon. 

A really guilty man, when acquitted by Judge and Jury, does not cease to be the vic- 
tim of remorse and fear. Forgiveness of sin is not in itself a deliverance from sin. 
The outward acquittal needs to be accompanied by an inward change to be really effect- 
ive. Pardon for sin without power to overcome sin would be a mockery of the criminaL 
Justification for Christ's sake therefore goes into effect through regeneration by the 
Holy Spiilt : see B. H. Johnson, in Bib. Sac, July, 1892 : 862. 

A Buddhist priest who had studied some years in England printed in Shanghai not long 
ago a pamphlet entitled ** Justification by Faith the only true Basis of Morality." It 
argues that any other foundation is nothing but pure selfishness, but that morality, to 
have any merit, must be unselfish. Justification by faith supplies an unselfish motive, 
because we accept the work done for us by another, and we ourselves work from grat- 
itude, which is not a selfish motive. After laying down this Christian foundation, the 
writer erects the structure of faith in the Amida incarnation of Buddha. Buddhism 
opposes to the Christian doctrine of a creative Person, only a creative process ; sin has 
relation only to the man sinning, and has no relation to Amida Buddha or to the eter- 
nal law of causation ; salvation by faith in Amida Buddha is faith in one who is the 
product of a process, and a product may perish. Tennyson : " They are but broken 
lights of Thee, And thou, O Cluist, art more than they.*' 

Jnstifioation is possible, therefore, because it is always accompanied by 
regeneration and union with Christ, and is followed by sanctification. But 
this is a very different thing from the Bomanist confounding of justification 
and sanctification, as different stages of the same process of making the 
sinner actually holy. It holds fast to the Scripture distinction between 
justification as a declarative act of God, and rege aeration and sanctification 
as those efficient acts of God by which justification is accompanied and fol- 
lowed. 

Both history and our personal observation show that nothing can change the life and 
make men moral, like the gospel of free pardon in Jesus Christ. More preaching of 
morality will effect nothing of consequence. There never has been more insistence 
upon morality than in the most immoral times, like those of Seneca, and of the T^gHjh 
deists. As to their moral fruits, we can safely compare Protestant with Roman Catho- 
lic systems and leaders and countries. We do not become right by doing right, for only 
those oan do right who have become right. The prodigal son is forgiven before he 
actually oonf esses and amends (Luke 15: 20, 21 ). Justification is always accompanied by 
regeneration, and is followed by sanctification ; and all three are results of the death 
of Christ. But the sin-offering must precede the thank-offering. We must first be 
accepted ourselves before we can offer gifts ; Eeb. ii : 4 — " B7 &dtii Abel offend onto God a man oml- 
kal nerilM tfata (kin, tknogh vhiah 1m had vitimi bonu to bin that 1m wu rigkteoai, God h&uing witom in nipMt 
trUffifliL" 

Hence we read in lpL5:25^ 26 — "Christ alio lorod tho ohiireh,aiid gaTo himaelf np fiir it ; that he night 
■Mdfy i^ hATiag daiiMd --[ after he had cleansed ] it bj tho viahiiig of water with the vord ''[ ~ r^ 
eration]; i Pet 1:1,2—" eleet .... aeeordiiig to the fenkaowledge of God the Father, la emetifleatioB ofthi 
Sfiiit [regeneration], uito obedimee [ conversion ] and iprinkling of the blood of Jeeu Christ [ Justifica- 
tion ]*'; i John i : 7 —*' if we walk la the li^ht, as he is in the light, we hare bUowihip one with another, and the bleed 
tflMDiUitaokHMttwilraB all Sim "—here the *oleansing' refers primarily and mainly to 
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Jostifloation, not to aanotifloation ; for the apostle himself declares in rmrn 8 — 'If v« ay 
thit wf hare oo da, ve daodTi aiinilTi% andtlM truth iiBol in u.'* 

Queostedt says well, that ** Justification, since it is an act, outside of man, in God, 
cannot produce an Intrinsio change in us." And yet, he says, *' although faith alone 
Justifies, yet faith is not alone.'* Melanchthon : *' Sola fides JustiUcat ; sed fides non est 
sola." With faith go all manner of gifts of the Spirit and internal graces of character. 
But we should let go all the doctrinal gains of the Reformation if we did not insist that 
these gifts and graces are accompaniments and consequences of Justification, instead 
of being a part or a ground of Justifioation. See Girdlestone, O. T. Synonyms, lOi, 
note—** Justification is God's deolanttion that the individual sinner, on account of tho 
faith which unites him to Christ, is taken up into the relation which Christ holds to 
the Father, and has applied to him personally the objeotiye work accomplished for 
humanity by Christ.*' 

a BekUionofJugtiftcaHontoIhiih. 

A. We are jnstifled by faith, rather than by love or by any otheib grace: 
(a) not because faith is itself a -work of obedience by which we merit 
justification, — for this would be a doctrine of justification by works ; ( 6) 
nor because faith is accepted as an equivalent of obedience, — for there is 
no equivalent except the perfect obedience of Christ ; ( c ) nor because 
iaiiti is the germ from which obedience may spring hereafter, — for it is 
not the faith which accepts, but the Christ who is accepted, that renders 
such obedience possible ; but (d) because faith, and not repentance, or 
love, or hope, is the medium or instrument by which we receive Christ and 
are united to him. Hence we are never said to be justified iidi niariv, = on 
account of faith, but only 6id irUneu^f es through faith, or U fr/oreuf, a 
by faith. Or, to express the same truth in other words, while the grace 
of €k)d is the efficient cause of justification, and the obedience and sufier- 
ings of Christ are the meritorions or procuring cause, faith is the mediate 
or instrumental cause. 

Edwards, Works, 4 :e»-73— ** Faith Justifies, because ftdth includes the whole act of 
unition to Christ as a Savior. It is not the nature of any other graces or virtues 
directly to close with Christ as a mediator, any further than they enter into the con- 
stitution of Justifying faith, and do belong to its nature*'; Observations on Tri ity 
64-87—*' Salvation is not offered to us upon any condition, but freely and for nothing. 
We are to do nothing for it, —we are only to take it. This taking and receiving is 
ftdth." H. B. Smith, Ssrstem, 634 — ** An internal change is a sine qua non of Justifica- 
tion, but not its meritorious ground." Give a man a gold mine. It is hit. He has not 
to work for it ; he has only to work iL Working for life is one thing ; working /rom 
life is quite another. The marriage of a poor girl to a wealthy proprietor makes her 
possessor of his riches despite her former poverty. Yet her acceptance has not pur- 
chased wealth. It is hers, not because of what she is or has done, but because of what 
her husband is and has done. So faith is the condition of Justification, only because 
through it Christ becomes ours, and with him his atonement and righteousness. Sal- 
vation comes not because our faith saves us, but because it links us to the Christ who 
saves ; and believing is only the link. There is no more merit in it than in the beggar's 
stretching forth his hand to receive the offered purse, or the drowning man*s grasping 
the rope that is thrown to him. 

The Wesleyan scheme is inclined to make taith a work. See Dabney, Theology, 637. 
This is to make faith the cause and ground, or at least to add it to Christ's work as a 
joint cause and ground, of Justification; as if Justification were 6(4 wiarip^ instead of 
ilk vioTCAK or U wivTtttt. Since faith is never perftet, this is to go back to the Roman 
Catholic uncertainty of salvation. See Domer, Glaobenslehre, 2 :744, 746 ( Syst. Doct* 
4 : 206, 207 ). a H. M. on G«l 8 : 7 — ** They made themselves aprons of fig-leaves, before 
God made them coats of skin. Man ever tries to clothe himself in garments of his own 
righteousness, before he will take the robe of Christ's. But Adam felt himself naked 
when God riaited him, even though he had his fig-leayes oo him." 
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We are iustUled efficiently by the grace of Ood, meritoriously by Christ, instrument- 
ally by fiOth, evidentially by works. Faith justifies, as roots bring plant and soil 
together. Vsdth connects man with the source of life in Christ. ** When the boatman 
with his hook grapples the rock, be does not pull the shore to the boat, but the boat to 
the shore ; so, when we by faith lay hold on Christ, we do not pull Christ to us, but our^ 
selyes to him." Faith is a coupling ; the train is drawn, not by the coupling, but by the 
locomotive ; yet without the coupling it would not be drawn. Faith is the trolley that 
reaches up to the electric wire ; when the connection is sundered, not only does the 
car cease to move, but the heat dies and the lights go out. Dr. John Duncan : *' I have 
married the Merchant and all his wealth is mine ! " 

H. C. Trumbull : ^' If a man wants to cross the ocean, he can either try swimming, or 
hecan trust the captain of a ship to carry him over in his vesseL By or through his 
faith In that captain, the man is carried safely to the other shore; yet it is the ship's 
captain, not the passenger's faith, which is to be praised for the canying." So the 
sick man trusts his case in the hands of his physician, and his life is saved by the physi- 
cian,— yet by or through the patient's faith. This faith *^ Indeed an inward act of 
allegiance, and no mere outward performance. Whiton, Divine Satisfaction, 90— 
*^The Protestant Reformers saw that it was by an inward act, not by penances or sac- 
raments that men were Justified. But they halted in the crude notion of a legal court 
room process, a governmental procedure external to us, whereas it is an educational. 
Inward process, the awakening through Christ of the filial spirit in us, which in the 
midst of imperfections strives for likeness more and more to the Son of Ood. Justifi- 
cation by principle apart from performance makes Christianity the religion of the 
spirit.'* We would add that such justification excludes education, and is an act rather 
than a process, an act external to the sinner rather than internal, an act of God rather 
than an act of man. The justified person can say to Christ, as Ruth said to Boaz : 
'*¥]|j kiT«I fcnd hi9t in thj dght, th«k ttoa ibooldM* take kiunrl«dgt of m% leeing I un a &reigiMr7" 
(Bsft2:10). 

B. Since the grotind of jnstifloation is only Christ, to whom we are 
nnited by fidth, the justified person has peace. If it were anything in 
onrselTes, onr peace must needs be proportioned to our holiness. The 
practical effect of the Bomanist mingling of works with faith, as a joint 
ground of justification, is to render all assurance of salvation impossible. 
( Council of Trent^ 9th chap. : ** Every man, by reason of his own weak- 
ness and defects, must be in fear and anxiety about his state of grace. 
Nor can any one know, with infallible certainty of faith, that he has 
received forgiveness of GkxL *' ). But since justification is an instantaneous 
act of God, complete at the moment of the sinner's first believing, it has 
no degrees. Weak faith justifies as perfectly as strong faith ; although, 
since justification is a secret act of God, weak faith does not give so strong 
aflflorance of salvation. 

Foundations of our Faith, 216—** The Catholic doctrine declares that justification is 
not dependent upon faith and the righteousness of Christ imputed and granted thereto, 
but on the actual condition of the man himself. But there remain in the man an undeni- 
able amount of fleshly lusts or inclinations to sin, even though the man bo regenerate. 
The Catholic doctrine is therefore constrained to assert that these lusts are not in them- 
selves sinful, or objects of the divine displeasure. They are allowed to remain in the 
man, that he may struggle against them ; and, as they say, Paul designates them as sin- 
ful, only because they are derived from sin, and indto to sin ; but they only become 
Bin by the positive concurrence of the human will. But is not internal lust displeasing 
to Ck)d? Can we draw the line between lust and will ? The Catholic favors self here, 
and makes many things lust, which are really wOL A Protestant is necessarily more 
earnest In the work of salvation, when be recognizes even the evil desire as sin, accord- 
ing to Christ's precept." 

All systems of religion of merely human origin tend to make salvation, in larger or 
■maUer degree, the effect of human works, but only with the result of leaving man in 
despair. See, In Bcdeeiasticus 8 : 80, an Apocryphal declaration that alms make atone- 
ment for sin. 8o Bomanism bids me doubt God's grace and the forgiveness of sins. 
66 
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flee Domer, Oeaoh. prot. TheoL, 828, 228, and bis quotatioos from Lather. ** But if the 
Bomaniflt doctrine is true, that a man is Justifled only In such measure as he is sanoti- 
fled, then : 1. Justifloation must be a matter of degrees, and so the Oounoil of Trent 
declares it to be. The saoraments which sanctify are therefore eswntial, that one maj 
be increasinflrly Justified. 8. Since justification is a continuous process, the redeeming 
death of Christ, on which it depends, must be a continuous process also ; hence its pro- 
longed reiteration in the sacrifice by the Mass. 8. Since sanctification is obviously 
never completed In this life, no man ever dies oompletely Justifled ; hence the doctrine 
of Purgatory.*' For the substance of Bomanist doctrine, see Moehler, Symbolism, 79- 
190; Newman, Lectures on Justification, VMiB; Bitsohl, Christian Doctrine of Justi- 
fication, in-ass. 

A better doctrine is that of the Puritan divine: **It is not the quantity of thy faith 
that shall save thee. A drop of water is as true water as the whole ocean. So a little 
fUth is as true faith as the greatest. It is not the measure of thy faith that saves 
thee,— it is the blood that it grips to that saves thee. The weak hand of the child, that 
leadsthe spoon to the mouth, will ftod as well as the strong arm of a man ; for it is not 
the hand that feeds, but the meat. So, if thou canst grip Christever so weakly, he will 
not let thee perish." I am troubled about the money I owe in New York, until I find 
that a friend has paid my debt there. When I find that the objective account against 
me is cancelled, then and only then do I have subjective peace. 

A child may be heir to a vast estate, even while he does not know it ; and a child of 
God may be an heir of glory, even while, through the weakness of his faith, he is 
oppressed with painful doubts and fears. No man is lost simply because of the great- 
ness of his sins ; however ill-deserving he may be, faith in Christ will save him. 
Luther's climbing the steps of St. John Lateran, and the voice of thunder : " The Just 
shall live by faith," are not certain as historical facts ; but they express the substance 
of Luther's experience. Not obeying, but receiving. Is the substance of the gospeU 
A man cannot merit salvation ; he cannot buy it ; but one thing he must do,— he must 
take it. And the least faith nuikes salvation ours, because it makes Christ ours. 

Augustine conceived of Justification as a continuous process, proceeding until love 
and all Christian virtues fill the heart There is his chief difference from Paul. Augus- 
tine believes in sin and grace. But he has not the freedom of the children of Ood, as 
Paul has. The influence of Augustine upon Boman Catholic theology has not been 
wholly salutary. The Boman Catholic, mixing man's subjective condition with God's 
grace as a ground of Justification, continually wavors between self -righteousness and 
uncertainty of acceptance with Gk>d, each of these being fatal to a healthful and stable 
religious life. High-church Episcopalians, and Sacramentalists generally, are afflicted 
with this distemper of the Bomanists. Dr. B. W. Dale remarks with regard to Dr. 
Pusey : " The absence of Joy in his religious life was only the inevitable effect of his 
conception of God's method of saving men ; in parting with the Lutheran truth con- 
cerning Justification, he parted with the springs of gladness." Spurgeon said that a 
man might get from London to New York provided be took a steamer ; but it made 
much difference in his comfort whether he had a first class or a second class ticket. A 
new realization of the meaning of Justifloation in our churches would change much of 
our singing from the minor to the major key ; would lead us to pray, not /or the pres» 
ence of Christ, but from the presence of Christ ; would abolish the mournful upward 
inflections at the end of sentences which give such unreality to our preaching ; and 
would replace the pessimistic element in our modem work and worship with the notes 
of praise and triumph. In the Pilgrim's Progress, the Justification of the believer is 
symbolized by Christian's lodging in the Palace Beautiful whose window opened toward 
thesunrising. 

Even Luther did not fully apprehend and apply his favorite doctrine of Justificatioa 
by faith. Hamaok, Wesen des Chrlstenthums, 168 s?., states the fundamental prind^ 
pies of Protestantism as: *' 1. The Christian religion is wholly given in the word of 
God and in the inner experience which answers to that word. 8. The assured belief 
that the Christian has a gracious God. * Nun welsz und glaub' ich 's f este, Ich rtthm 's 
auch ohne Scheu, Dsss Gott, der hOchst' und beste, Meln Freund und Yater sei ; Und 
dasz in alien Ftlllen Br mir zur Bechten steh', Und dampfe Sturm und Wellen, 
Und was mir bringet Weh'.' 8. Bestoration of simple and believing worship, both 
public and private. But Luther took too mudi dogma into Christianity ; insisted too 
much on the authority of the written word ; cared too much for the meana of gracCi 
fuoh as the Lord's Supper ; identified the church too much with the oiganiaed body." 
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YetloOMrtelkedof beftttmrthelMMlsof the Wttt«obei«en with the BttdMO m to 
get the grcatdoetitoe of jivtiflGatioo by teith into their tNcmliM. «* Why do you teaoh 
your ohOd the ■unethli« twenty ttmefr** he Mid. •^Beouw I find that nineleai 



O. JnBtiflcMition is instantaneooa, complete, and final : instantaneous 
sinoe ofherwise there would be an interval daring which the aonl was 
neither iqpproTed nor condemned by God ( Mat 6 :24 ) ; complete, since 
the son], united to Ohrist by faith, becomes partaker of his complete satis- 
faction to the demands of law ( GoL 2 : 9, 10 ) ; and final, since the union 
with Christ is indissdable ( John 10 :28, 29). As there are many acts of 
sin in the life of the Christian, so there are many acts of pardon following 
Ihem. But all these acts of pardon are virtoally implied in that first act 
by which he was finally and forever justified ; as also successiTe acts of 
repentance and fidth, after such sins, are virtually implied in that first 
repentance and faith which logically preceded justification. 

' IiLI:M-"l«MiMi«Ttt««Hil«f*':(U.2:ltlO--''iikiB4vdktkftUtk«fUaMi iTtk* MkiiA 
Mflj.aiiiiakniTtanMitfUl, vho it tte kid if aU priad|tlity and psvw"; JokBlO:tt»l9— ''tkijitel 
■fi«|iriik,aiidM«MiUlMl*1kB«t«f^7kud. liyllMtar, vhokilkffim IkBOtta^ii gmtwttai 
aU; •idMeMiiahtetiMlAlkBMilirttelUkr'ikaai** 

I Plymouth Brethien say truly that the Christian has sin in him, but not on him, 
because Christ had sin on him, but not in him. The Christian hassfnbutnot ^ruiit, 
beoauae Christ had ffuilt but not sin. All our sins are buried in the grave with Christ, 
and Christ's resurrection is our resurrection. Toplady : ** From whence this fear and 
unbelief? Hast thou, O Father, put to grief Thy spotless Son for met And wiU the 
righteous Judge of men Condemn me for that debt of sin. Which, Lord, was laid on 
thee? If thou hast my dlsoharge procured. And freely in my room endured The whole 
of wrath divine. Payment God cannot twice demand. First at my bleeding Surety's 
hand. And then again at mine. Complete atonement thou hast made. And to the 
utmost farthing paid Whate'er thy people owed ; How then can wrath on me take 
place. If sheltered in thy righteousness And sprinkled with thy blood ? Turn, then, my 
soul, unto thy rest ; The merits of thy great High-priest Speak peace and liberty ; 
Trust in his efficacious blood. Nor fear thy banishment from Ood, Since Jesus died for 
theel" 

Justifloation, however, is not eternal in the past. We are to repent unto the remia. 
sionof our sins (A«t2:88). Bemiasion comes after repentance. Sin is not pardoned 
before it is committed. In justification God grants us actual pardon for past sin, but 
virtual pardon for future sin. Edwards, Works, 4: 104—** Future sins are respected, in 
that iu^t. justification, no otherwise than as future faith and repentance are respected 
in it ; and future faith and repentance are looked upon by him that Justifies as virtually 
Implied in that first repentance and faith, in the same manner that Justification from 
future sins is Implied in that first Justification." 

A man is not Justified from his sins before he has committed them, nor is be saved 
before he is bom. A remarkable illustration of the extreme to which byper-Galvinism 
may go is found in Tobias Crisp, Sermons, 1 : 866 — ** The Lord hath no more to lay to the 
charge of an elect person, yet in the height of iniquity, and in the excess of riot, and 
oommitting all the abomination that can be committed .... than be has to the charge 
of the saint triumphant in glory." A far better statement is found in Moberly , Atone- 
ment and Personality, 61— ** As there is upon earth no consummated penitence, so 
uetther is there any forgiveness consummated. .... Forgiveness is the recognition, by 
anticipation, of something which is to be, something toward which it is itself a mighty 
quickening of possibilities, but something which is not, or at least is not perfectly, yet. 
. . • • Present forgiveness is inchoate, is eduoationaL .... It reaches its final and 
perfect consummation only when the forgiven penitent has become at last personally 
and completely righteous. If the consummation is not reached but reverted, then for* 
givenessis forfeited (lat. 18:82-86)." This last exception, however, as wo shall see in 
our discussion of Perseverance, is only a hypothetical one. The truly forgiven do not 
llnaUy tan away. 
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7. Advice to Inquirers demanded by a Sbripturai View ofJuBt^flccMon. 

(a) Where oonviction of sin is yet laddng, our aim ahoold be to ahow 
the siimer that he is under God's oondenination for his past sins, and that 
no fatnre obedience can ever secure his justification, since this obedience, 
even thongh perfect, could not atone for the past, and even if it could, he 
is unable, without God's help, to render ii 

Wlththehelpof the Holy spirit* oonvlotloQ of Bin niaj be ronaed by p ro s on tatton of 
the dalma of Qod's perfect law, and by drawing attention, first to partioular overt 
tranagreasions, and then to the manifold omisBions of duty, the general laok of supreme 
and all-pervading love to God, and the guilty rejection of Christ's offers and oommanda. 
**BTenif the next page of the copy book had no biota or erasurea, ita oteanneaa would 
not alter the amudgea and misshapen letters on the earlier pagea." Ood takes no notice 
of the promiae "San piti«« vith a^ and I will pay tkM" (III 18:11), for he knows it can never 
befulfllled. 

(6) TVhere conviction of sin already exists, our aim should be^ noti in 
the first instance, to secure the performance of external religious dutiss^ 
such as prayer, or Scripture-reading, or uniting with the church, but to 
induce the sinner, as his first and all-inclusive duiy, to accept Ghrist as his 
only and sufficient sacrifice and Savior, and, committing himself and the 
matter of his salvation entirely to the hands of Ghrist, to manifest this trust 
and submission by entering at once upon a life of obedience to Christ's 
commands. 

A convicted alnner ahould be exhorted, not first to prayer and then to fUth, but first 
to faith, and then to the immediate expression of that faith in prayer and Christian 
activity. He ahould pray, not for faith, but in faith. It should not be forgotten that 
the sinner never sins against so much light, and never is in so gret" t danger, as when he 
Is convicted but not converted, when he is moved to turn bi^" ^ et refuses to turn. No 
such sinnersbould be allowed to think that he has the rlji'. . co doany other thing what- 
ever before accepting Christ. This accepting Christ is not an outward act, but an inward 
act of mind and heart and will, although believing is naturally evidenced by immediate 
outward action. To teach the sinner, however apparently well disposed, how to believe 
on Christ, is beyond the power of man. Ood is the only giver of faith. But Scripture 
instances of faith, and Illustrations drawn from the child's tp^lag the father at hia 
word and acting upon it, have often been used by the Holy Si^t as meana of leading 
men themaelvea to put faltli in Chriat. 

Bengel: "Thoae who are aecureJesua refers to the law ; thoae who are contrite he 
oonaolea with the goapeL" A man left work and came home. Hia wife aaked why. 
'* Becauae I am a alnner." '*Let me aend for the preacher.*' ^I'm too far gone f6r 
preachers. If the Lord Jesus Christ does not save m& T am lost." That man needed 
only to be pointed to the Crosa. There he found reason for believing that there was 
salvation for him. In surrendering himself to Christ he was Justifleo. un the general 
subject of Justification, see Edwards, Works, 4:<M-ia2; Buchanan on Justifioatioo, 
aXMU ; Owen on Justification, in Works, voL 6; Bp. of Ossory, Nature and Effects of 
Eaith, 4&-152; Hodge, Syst. TheoL, 8 : 114-012; Thomasius, ChrisU PenKm und Werk, 
8 : Isa-flOO ; Heraog, Bncydopttdie, art. : Bechtfertigung ; Bushnell, Yloarloua flacrlJIoe^ 
4ia-tt0,4». 



SEOnOH m.— THE APPLICATION OF CHRIST'S BEDEMFTION 
IN ITS CONTINUATION. 

Under this head we treat of Sanctiflcation and of Perseverance. These 
two are but the divine and the human sides of the same fact, and they bear 
to each other a relation similar to that which exists between Regeneration 
and Ckmversion* 
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I. SAHOXIFiaAXIOK. 

1. JD^ftniiion of SanetiftcaHon, 

Sanotifioation is that oontmnoas operation of the Holy Spiriti by whioh 
tlie hcij disposition imparted in regeneration is maintained and strength- 
ened. 

Godet : ^ The work of Jesua in the world is twofold. It is a work aocompUshed for 
«•• destined to effeot reconcQiation between God and man ; it is a work aocomplished in 
VM, with the object of elTectin^r our aanetiJle^Uion, By the one, a rigrht relation is estab- 
Uriied between God and us ; by the other, the fruit of the reestablished order is secured. 
By the fdrmer* the condemned sinner is received into the state of srraoe ; by the latter, 

the pardoned shmer is associated with the life of God How many express them- 

aelYes as tf, when forgiveness with the peace which it procures has been once obtained, 
all Is flnished and the work of salvation is complete I They seem to have no suspicion 
that salvation consists in the health of the souU and that the health of the soul consists 
in holiness. Forgiveness is not the retetablishment of health ; it is the crisis of oon- 
yalesoeooe. If God thinks tit to deoUre the sinner righteous, it is in order that he may 
by that means restore him to holiness." O. P. Giff ord : ** The steamship whose machinery 
Is broken may be brought into port and made fast to the dock. She is sc^f, but not 
soimd. Repairs may last a long time. Christ designs to make us both safe and sound. 
JnstiHoation gives the first —safety ; sanctiflcation gives the second — soundness." 

Bradford, Heredity and Christian Problems, iBBO~"To be conscious that one is for- 
given, and yet that at the same time he is so polluted that he cannot beget a child with- 
out handing on to that child a nature which will be as bad as if his father had never 
been fo rg i v e n, is not salvation in any reoZ sense.*' We would say : Is not salvation in 
any compUU sense. Justification needs sanctiflcation to follow it. Man needs God to 
continue and preserve his spiritual life, just as much as he needed God to begin It at the 
first Creation in the spiritual, as well as in the natural world, needs to be supple- 
mented by preservation ; see quotation from Jonathan Edwards, in Allen's biography 
of him, STL 

Begeneration is instantaneous, but sanctiflcation takes time. The *' developing " of 
the photographer's picture may illustrate God's process of sanctifying the regenerate 
souL But it is development by new access of truth or light, while the photographer's 
picture is usually developed in the dark. This development cannot be accomplished in 
a moment. "* We try in our religious lives to practise instantaneous photography. One 
minute tat prayer will give us a vision of Gk>d, and we think that is enough. Our pic- 
tures are poor because our negatives are weak. We do not give God a long enough 
Sitting to get a good likeness." 

Salvation is something past, something present, and something future ; a past fact, 
justification ; a present process, sanctiflcation ; a future consummation, redemption 
and glory. David, in Pi. 51 : i, 2; prays not only that God will blot out his transgressions 
(justification), but that Gk)d will wash him thoroughly from his iniquity (sanctiflca- 
tion ). B. G. Bobinson : ** Sanctiflcation consists negatively^ in the removal of the penal 
consequences of sin from the moral nature ; po9Uively, in the progressive implanting 

and growth of a new principle of life The Christian church is a succession of 

copies of the character of Christ. Paul never says : ' be 76 imitators of ma ' ( 1 Oar. 4 : 16 ), except 
when writing to those who had no copies of the Now Testament or of the Gospels." 

Clarke, Christian Theology, 866—*' Sanctiflcation does not mean perfection reached, 
but the progress of the divine life toward perfection. Sanctiflcation is the Christianis- 
ing of the Christian.'* It is not simply deliverance from the penalty of sin, but the 
development of a divine life that conquers sin. A. A. Hodge, Popular Lectures, 843— 
** Any man who thinks he is a Christian, and that he has accepted Christ for justification, 
when he did not at the same time accept him for sanctiflcation, is miserably deluded in 
that very experience.** 

This definition implies : 

( a) That^ although in regeneration the goyeming disposition of the soul 

is made holy, there still remain tendencies to evil which are nnsubdned. 

Jtell:ll--''IttWiibttkid DOMMk BotMTotowuh kii foot, Int is dau 6T«7 irldt [i. e., as a w^^^ 
lA • : lt--'*kl ail ria ttaiteo nign la 70Br Bortol bodj, tliat 70 iboU ob^ tho luti t^^ 
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in a beUeyer, but it reUjru in an unbeliever ( G. H. M. ). Subordinate volitions in the 
Christian are not always determined in character by the fundamental choice ; eddies in 
the stream sometimes run counter to the general course of the current. 

This doctrine is the opposite of that expressed in the phrase : ** the essential divinity 
of the human." Not culture, but oruoiflzion, is what the Holy Spirit prescribes for the 
natural man. There are two natures in the Christian, as Paul shows in lanaat 7. The 
one flourishes at the other's expense. The vine dresser has to cut the rank shoots from 
BBlf • that all our force may be thrown into flrrowing fruit. Deadwood must be cut out ; 
living wood must be out back ( John iS : 2 ). Sanotifloation is not a matter of course, which 
will ffo on whatever we do, or do not do. It requires a direct superintendence and 
surgery on the one hand, and, on the other hand a praotioal hatred of evil on our part 
that cooperates with the husbandry of God. 

( 6 ) That the existence in the believer of these two opposing prindpleB 
gives rise to a conflict which lasts through life. 

«d.5:i7—''Pwt]MlMkluUtkigiiiiiktte Spirits aaltteapMtagda^ te tk«t an ooatniy tki om tt 

tk« otto : tkit 71 uj Bot do tki tUflgi thia yt vmld ' — not, as the A. y. had it, ' M tkat 70 wuMt di> tte 
tUiigitkatyo voold'; the Spirit who dwells in believers is represented as enabling them 
successfully to resist those tendencies to evil which naturally exist within them ; hmm i : 5 
( the marginal and better reading )--''Tb«tipiritvkMli ho aiii to dvtUiaujMrnilkfiBrutm unto 
)«l0u MTy'* — i. e., God's love, like all true love, longs to have its objects wholly for its 
own. The Christian is two men in one; butheisto'*patava7theoUBia"and"pBtflBtkoBov 
■■■"(lpk.4:22,2S). Compare Bcolesiasticus8:l—^' My son, if thou dost set out to serve 
the Lord, prepare thy soul for temptation." 

11lM.6:12—''ngkt the good flgkt of tkifidtk '*~AYwy(<ov T^y icoA^y ^Y&i^ riff «^^ 
tlful, honorable, glorious fight ; since it has a noble helper, incentive, and reward. It 
is the commonest of all struggles, but the issue determines our destiny. An Indian 
received as a gift some tobacco in which he found a half dollar hidden. He brought it 
back next day, saying that good Indian had fought all night with bad Indian, one tell- 
ing him to keep, the other telling him to return. 

( ) That in this conflict the Holy Spirit enables the Ghristdan, through 
increasing faith» more folly and consciously to appropriate Christy and thus 
progressively to make conquest of the remaining sinfulness of his nature. 

lm8:lS»14~''farif76UTo«ftwt]Mflfloh,70iBa>tdi«;lmtifb7tho8prit7opattodMtkthodiodirf 
70iludllin. For at Ban7 at an lod by tho Spirit of God, tkcM an ions of God " ; i0or.6:il— "lNit70 von vaahod, 
bol 70 von aootiilod, bol 70 von JiutiM in tho naao of tho Lovd Joios Chi^ 

~"Ifaa7BaathinkotkhiBaoIfto bo nIigioD% vhile 1m bridlotk not hii tongno bol dooointk hii koait» thii nan's 
roEfion is lain "—see Oom. of Neander, in loco — ** That religion is merely imaginary, seem- 
ing, unreal, which allows the continuance of the moral defects originally predominant 
in the character." The Christian is "onuifled vith Gkxist'* (Gal. 2 : 20); but the crudfled man 
does not die at once. Yet he is as good as dead. Bven after the old man is crudfled 
we are still to mortify him, or put him to death (Rom. 8 : 13; CoL 8 : S). We are to cut 
down the old rosebush and cultivate only the new shoot that is grafted into it. Here 
is our probation as Christians. So *' die Scene wird zum Tribunal *'— the play of lite 
becomes God's Judgment. 

Dr. Hastings : *'' When Bourdaloue was probing the conscience of Louis XTV, apply- 
ing to him the words of St Paul and intending to paraphrase them : ' For tbo good vkiob I 
voold, I do not, bat tho otU vUek I voold not, that I do^' 'I find tvo men in mo'— the King interrupted the 
great preacher with the memorable exclamation : * Ah, these two men, I know them 
well I ' Bourdaloue answered : ' It is already something to know them. Sire ; but it is 
not enough,— one of the two must perish.* " And, in the genuine believer, the old does 
little by little die, and the new takes its place, as "Darid vaxod straagor and straagor, bat tho hooao 
tt Sanl vaxod voakor and voakor" ( 2 Sam. 8:1). As the Welsh minister found himself after 
awhile thinking and dreaming in English, so the language of Canaan becomes to the 
Christian his native and only speech. 

2. BxplanoHona and Scripture Proof. 
(a) Sanotifloation is the work of Gk>cL 

in«0B.5:28— "AndtkoQodofpoaflikiBflolfaBa0tiiy7oavhoU7.** Much of oor modem Uterature 
Ignores mannei dependence upon God, and some of it seems distinctly intended to teaoh 
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tii0 opposite dootrlne. Aoatbmcitt*B ** On the Heights,'* for ezsmple, teaches that man 
oan make his own atonement; and '*The Villa on the Rhine,*' by the same author, 
teaches that man can sanctify himself. The proper inscription for many modem Itench 
novels is: ** Entertainment here fOr man and beast*' The TendenmwvelU of Germany 
has its imltatoTs in the sceptical novels of England, And no doctrine in these noTeils is 
so common as the doctrine that man needs no SayiOT' but himself. 

( & ) It is a oontinnons prooees. 

Ph£L i : •— '^ baa; aasUnt of tkis wy tkiig, tha te vho tagaa a gw4 vsfk ii yw viU pvfM 
«IJ«M(lral"; S:i5~''IM1l•ttetfof^M■tt7Mmp«Mb•tkv•mi]ld•d:Attdif laujthiBgjeanvtte^ 
vi»BiBM,tkiia]aoAdl QodrniiavBtoyaa"; 0oL8:lll0— "UenolflnttiiiiotW: Mdag thatje kanpatdT 
tte tU Baa mft kit Miigi^ ud hiT« pat « tte Biv fluo, thia ii bang iwwvsd mto knowla^ 
kuitktflniilidkni"; 6/.ifltit:47-'*1kB tkaiv«« bdag aiTad'*; i Oor.l:18— "nato uvho an baag 
»vid**; S0v.S:15—<'ii IkBtlMl an bring »T«d*^ iTlmS:ll--*'6«d,vteMUiai7«i into kit ownkiBg^ 
aalglMy.** 

G. H. Parkhuxst : **The yeast does not strike through the whole lump of dough at a 
flash. We keep finding unsuspected lumps of meal that the yeast has not yet seised 
upon. We surrender to Qod in instalments. We may not mean to do it, but we do it. 
Oonvenion has got to be brought down to date.*' A student asked the President of 
Oberlin Ck>Uege whether he could not take a shorter course than the one prescribed. 
** Oh yes," replied the President, ** but then it depends on what you want to make of 
yourself. When Ood wants to make an oak, he takes a hundred years, but when he 
wants to make a squash, he takes six months.*' 

( ) It is distingaished from regeneration as growth from birth, or as the 
strengthening of a holy disposition from the original impartation of it 

1^4:lS--''9eakingtbatnitkinIort,niajgnwvpinaUthingiintobini,vlioii tlM kMd,OTni Chriit";t 
TbMa 8 :12— "tba Lard nak* yoa to inonaae and abeond in Ion ona tovard anotkor, and tovard all mon" ; 8 Pot 
8:18~'*BBtgnwintkogneoand koovlodgo of vat Lord and SaTior Joni Obrift"; c/.iPit 1:28— "bigottni 
afun, not of oormptible Mod, but of inoorra|tiblo, tkrongk tko vord of Qod, vbick linlk and abidotk"* 1 Jobn 8: 9 
— "Tboioonr ia bogotUa of God doelk no an, booaoao kia Mod abtdotk in kim : and ko oannot dn, booaon ko ia bigoi- 
taiofOod.** Not sin only, but holiness also, is a germ whose nature is to grow. The now 
love in the belieyer's heart follows the law of all life, in developing and extending itself 
under Gkid's husbandry. Gksorge Eliot : ** The reward of one duty done is the power to 
doanother." J. W.A.Stewart: "WhentheSlstof March has come, we say * The back 
of the winter is broken.' There will still be alternations of frost, but the progress will 
be towards heat. The coming of summer is sure,— in germ the summer is already here." 
Regeneration is the crisis of a disease ; aanotiflcation is the progress of convalescence. 

Yet growth is not a uniform thing in the tree or in the Christian. In some single 
months there is more growth than in all the year besides. During the rest of the year, 
however, there is soUdifloation, without which the green timber would be useless. The 
I)eriod of rapid growth, when woody fibre is actually deposited between the bark and 
the trunk, occupies but four to six weeks in May, June, and July. 8 Pot i : S — " adding on 
janrpartalldiligtBoo^in Tonr fiutk tapplj Tirtoo ; and ia ToorTizteo knowladgo"— adding to the central 
grace all those that are complementary and subordinate, till they attain the harmony 

of a chorus ( iwixofivr^art ). 

(d) The operation of Gk)d reveals itself in, and is aooompanied by, intel- 
ligent and voluntary activity of the believer in the discovery and mortifica- 
tion of sinfol desires, and in the bringing of the whole being into obedienoe 
to Ghrist and conformity to the standards of his word. 

Jobai7:i7~''8uoklfytbflBiatkotnitk: tkyvocdia trotk"; 8 Oor.lO:6— "oaitii« dovn iniagination%aBd 
tf«7 kigk tking tkat ia oultod agaittit tko katnrlodgo of 6oi and bringing OTwy tkoQgkt into ea|^ 
rfOhiift'*; FkiL8:12;l3~"warkoatjoarovnMlTationwitkfiarandtnmbling; fiar it ia Ood vko vorkotk in 70a 
botktovill aBdtovork,fcrkiagood ploaoon"; i Pot8:8— "aanev-bonibaboi^longfortkoipiritDal milkvkioh 
lavitkoatgvilo,tkak jomaygrowtkonbyimtoMltatioo.** Joka 15 : 8 — "Alnady yt an daan booann of tko word 
wkiA I ksn ^okai onto jml" Regeneration through the word is f oUowed by sanctification 
through the word. Ipk. 6 :i — "Bo 70 tkenfon iaitrton of Ood, aa boloTsd okildna." Imitation is at 
first a painful effort of will, as in learning the piano ; afterwards it becomes pleasurable 
and even unoonsdous. Children unconsciously imitate the handwriting of their par- 
eoti. Ohartet Lamb sees in the mirror, as he is shaving, the apparition of his dead 
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ftitber. So our Ukeness to Ood oomes out as we advance in years. (M. 8 : 4 — " VUd (koA 
vho ii (mr liiK ahaU be aiuiftitad, then ihaU ye alM vilh lis be iD^^ 

Horace Bushnell said that, if the stars did not move, they would rot in the sky* The 
man who rides the bicycle must either go on« or ^ off. A large part of sanotiflcatlon 
consists in the formation of proper habits, such as the habit of Scripture reading, of 
secret prayer, of church going, of efforts to convert and benefit othen. Baxter: 
** Every man must grow, as trees grow, downward and upward at once. The visible 
outward growth must be accompanied by an invisible inward growth." Dnimmond : 
**The spiritual man having passed from death to lif^ the natural man must pass from 
life to death.'* There must be increasing sense of sin : ** My sins gave sharpness to the 
nails, And pointed every thorn." There must be a bringing of new and yet newer 
regions of thought, f eellngt and action, under the sway of Christ and his truth. There 
is a grain of truth even in Maoaulay's jest about ** essentially Christian cookery.*' 

A. J. Gordon, Bdnistry of the Spirit, 68, 1(X^-111— ^The church is Christian no more 
than as it is the organ of the continuous passion of Christ. We must suffer with sinning 

and lost humanity, and so 'All np that vUdk U iMku^ of tke dtttOm §t Ohriik' (OoL 1 :M). 

Christ's crucifixion must be prolonged side by side with his resurrection. There are 
three deaths : 1. death in sin, our natural condition ; 8. death for sin, our Judicial con- 
dition ; 8. death to sin, our sanctified condition. .... As the ascending sap in the tree 
crowds off the dead leaves which in spite of storm and frost cling to the branches al^ 
the winter long, so does the Holy Spirit within us, when allowed full sway, subdue and 
expel the remnants of our sinful nature." 

{e) The agency fhrotigh which God effects the sanoidflcation of the 
believer is the indweUing Spirit of Ohrist 

Jolm 14: 17. IS—^tti Spirit of troth. . . . he aUdeth wikk 70a, and ibOl be in yea. I wiU not leave 70a d«Mlale 
leomeimtoTM"; 15 : 8-5 — " ilreidy je an eleaa .... Abide in me ... . apart firam me je ean do noUuag " 
Ion. 8 : 9. 10 -"the Spirit of God dvelletk In TOIL But if aarmaa hath not the Sprit of Ohriit, hell nme of hJ& Aad 
if (Sowt it in 70CU the body li dead beeane of iIb ; bat the iprit lalife beoaoae of righteoonMei" ; 1 Oor. 1 : 8; 80 — 
"Mfltiiled in Ohriit JesoB . . . . Ghriik Jeiaji» vho wu made nnto vi . . . . nnetifiaiitioQ"; 6:19— "know je not 
that Tomr body ia a temple ef the lolj Spirit vhioh ii inyoo, vhkhjehanfromQod?" QaL5:16— "Walk bj the 
Spirit, and 70 ehaU not Ailfll the Init of the liih '^ Iph. 6 : 18 — •' And be not drimk« vith vine, vherein U rio^ bat 
be lUed with the Spirit"; OoLi:27-«9~'*theriohflaof the glery of this myitvy among the Gentilee,whi«hi8 0fariit 
in you, the hope of gkry: wham we prodaim, admoniAlBg ereiy man aad teaehiiig ewry man in all wiedom, that we 
may pntnt every man perfBotinOhrift; wheceonto Ilabor alao^ itriTing aeoording to hie working;, which wwketh in 
me m%htily *'; 8 Tim. 1 : 14 -"That good thing whkh wia egnmitled onto thee gttid throQgh the Bdy Spu^^ 
dwelleth in ni." 

Christianity substitutes for the old sources of excitement the power of the Holy 
Spirit. Here is a source of comfort^ energy, and joy, infinitely superior to any which 
the sinner knows. God does not leave the soul to f^ back upon itself. The higher up 
we get in the scale of being, the more does the new life need nursing and tending,— 
compare the sapling and the babe. God gives to the Christian, therefore, an abiding 
presence and work of the Holy Spirit,— not only regeneration, but sanctlfloation. C. B. 
Smith, Baptism of Fire: *'The soul needs the latter as well as the former rain, the 
sealing as well as the renewing of the Spirit, the baptism of fire as well as the baptism 
of water. Sealing gives something additional to the document, an evidence plainer 
than the writing within, both to one's self and to others." 

** Few flowers yield more honey than serves the bee for its daUy food.*' So we must 
first live ourselves off from our spiritual diet ; only what is over can be given to nour- 
ish others. Thomas H KemplB, Imitation of Christ : '' Have peace in thine own heart; 
else thou wilt never be able to communicate peace to others." Godet : *' Man is a ves- 
sel destined to receive God, a vessel which must be enlarged in proportion as It Is filled, 
and filled In proportion as it Is enlarged." Matthew Arnold, Morality: '* We cannot 
kindle when we will The fire which in the heart resides ; The Spirit bloweth and is still ; 
In mystery our soul abides. But tasks in hours of insight willed Can be in hours of 
gloom fulfilled. With aching hands and bleeding feet. We dig and heap, lay stone on 
stone ; We bear the burden and the heat Of the long day, and wish 't were done. Not 
till the hours of light return AU we have built do we dlsoem." 

(/) The mediate or instrumental canse of sanctification, as of jtustifioar 
tion, is faith. 
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AililS:t~*dtaHMiiVlbirk«riilj&itk**; li.l:17— "ftr tknii infurirftrigMiiMiMrfMfrii 
fttfkiHi ftdtt: ai itii vnttn, U% ih» rigltiin ifcrillin ftf ftitk" The liffhteouflnesB includes aano- 
mioAtlon as well m JiwtHlcatlon; and the subject of the epistle to the Bomaus is not 
■Imply josttflcatton by taith, but rather rlffhteousneflB by Caith, or salvation by ftdth. 
JustUoatton by fatth is the subject of ikaytai 1-7; sanctiflcation by faith te the subject of 
ikaytaiS-li We are not sanotified by efforts of our own, any more than we are Justified 
by efforts of our own. 

Ood does not share with us the gXorj of sanctificatJon, any more than he shares with 
us the glory of Justification. He must do all. or nothing. William Law : '' A root set 
In the finest soil, in the best climate, and blessed with all that sun and air and rain can 
do for It, is not in so sure a way of its growth to perfteUon, as every man may be whose 
splitt aspires after all that which God is ready and infinitely desirous to give him. For 
the sun meets not the springing bud that stretches toward him with half that certainty 
as God, the sooroe of all good, communicates himself to the soul that longs to partake 
of him.** 

(g) The object of this faith is Christ himself, as the head of a new 
homaniiy and the sooroe of truth and life to those united to him. 

t0«.8:18-'*v«all, vitkuT«a«diboi^bikoUi]« MinaainvthA gkvyef th« IM 
WMlMigt fromgkiyti gkiy, eT« at from tk« Lord Um Spirit" ; Ipk. 4:13~"tm wt all atUia nato tke unity of 
tte ftilk, and «f tte kMwladg* of tki ta of GH uto a fUlgnvB lun, uto U6 BMiaart of tka 1^^ 
of Cbiit" Faith here is of course mudi more than intellectual faith,— it is the reception 
of Christ himself. As Christianity fumisbes a new source of life and energy — in the 
Holy Spirit : so it gives a new object of attention and regard — the Lord Jesus Christ. 
As we get air out of a vessel by pouring in water, so we can drive sin out only by bring- 
ing Christ in. See Chalmers' Sermon on The Expulsive Power of a New Affection. 
Dnimmond« Nat. Law in the Spir. World, 123-140— ** Man does not grow by making 
efforts to grow, but by putting himself into the conditions of growth by living in 
Christ" 

lj4,lai8:8.<«tv«7«HtkailatktkiikopoM(aikiB({v'avrv)parilkthki]Bialj;oTonaslM Sano- 

tification does not begin from within. The objective Savior must come first. The hope 
based on him must give the motive and the standard of self-purification. Likeness 
comes from liking. We grow to be like that which we like. Hence we use the phrase 
^ I like," as a synonym for *^ I love." We cannot remove frost from our window by 
rubbing the pane ; we need to kindle a fire. Growth is not the product of effort, but 
of life. "Ikkiiig tkogH" or "boiiif aaziou " ( Mat. 6 : 27 ), is not the way to grow. Only take 
the hindrances out of the way, and we grow without care, as the tree does. The moon 
makes no effort to shine, nor has it any power of its own to shine. It is only a burnt 
out cinder in the sky. It shines only as it reflects the light of the sun. So wo can shine 
"M li^kta in tke vwU '* ( FkiL 2 : 15 ), only as we reflect Christ, who is *'tb« San of RightMoaiuoi*' ( Ha]. 
4:2)and"tkiIdgktofthovorId" (John8:12). 

(A) Though the weakest faith perfectly justifies, the degree of sanotifioa- 
tion ie measured by the strength of the Christian's faith, and the persist- 
ence with which he apprehends Christ in the various relations which the 
Scriptures declare him to sustain to us. 

Iat9:l9— "ieoording to yonrfiuthbe it dona onto 70a"; lAkoi7:6— "Lord, InereaM our fldth"; BoBLil:! 
— "boaotfuldflBodMoordiogtothiaworld: bat be Totnuufonnad by tke nnoning of toot mind, that Tomayproro 
vhat ii tki good and acM^tabla and poriiBet will of Ood"; 18:14— "Bat pat jo on the Lord Jasoa Christ, and make not 
pnriiion for the fleih, to fUfil the lotta thereof " ; Iph. 4 : 24 --" pat on the nev man. that after God hath been ereated 
in righteonine« and holineoi of truth " ; 1 fim. 4 : 7 — " exeroiae thjielf onto godlineoa." Leighton : " None of 
the children of Ood are bom dumb." Milton : '^Oood, the more communicated^ the 
more abundant ffrows." Faith can neither be stationary nor complete ( Westcott, Bible 
Com. on John 15 : 8 — " eo ihall 70 become mj dieoiplee " ). Luther : ** He who U a Christian is no 
Christian " ; ** Christianus non in esse, sed in fieri." In a Bible that belonged to Oliver 
Cromwell is this inscription : ** O. C. 1644. Qui oessat esse melior ceesat esse bonus "— 
** He who ceases to be better ceases to be good,** Story, the sculptor, when asked which 
of his works he valued most, replied : " My next." The irreatest work of the Holy Spirit 
is the perfecting of Christian character. 

OeL 1 : 10— "IisiaaiK faj the knowledge of Ood "— here the instrumental dative represents the 
knowledge of God as the dew or rain which nurtures the growth of the plant ( Light- 
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foot). Mr. Oladstone had the habit of reading the Bible every Sunday afternoon to old 
women on his estate. Tholack : ** I haye but one passion, and that is Christ" This Is 
aneohoof Paul'swords: "toMtolifiiiOMik"(FULi:a). But Paul is fiur from thinking 
that he has already obtained, or is abeady made perfect He prayB"thrtlMjgriB(hiH 
.. .tktlM7kMwUa"(IUL8:8,iO). 

(<) From the lack of persistenoe in tudiig the meaiiB appointed for 
Ohzistian growth — suoh as the word of Qod, prayer, association with other 
belieyers, and personal effort for the conversion of the nngodlj — sanotifi- 
eation does not always proceed in xegolar and unbroken oonrse* and it is 
never completed in this life. 

na 8 : IS— ^' M tkt I kin alniidj obldM « tB almdy Mis pvfiMi : tal I pna «, if 
kUoatha ftr vUak alio I vu laid kid oa by Jma Ohriik"; 1 Jakn i:8— "If vt laj that «• kav* bo ni, «• 
4mifi tnnAm, and tho trath ii aotii u." Oarlyle, in his Life of John Sterling, ohap. 8, says of 
Coleridge, that ** whenever natural obligation or voluntary undertaking made it his 
duty to do anything, the ftict seemed a suflloient reason for hto not doing it" A regular, 
advancing sanotiflcation is marked, on the other hand, by a growing habit of instant 
and Joyful obedience. The Intermittent spring depends upon the reservoir in the moun- 
tain cave,— only when the rain fills the latter full, does the spring begin to flow. So to 
secure unbroken Christian activity, there must be constant reception of the word and 
BpirltofGod. 

Galen : ** If diseases take hold of the body, there is nothing so certain to drive them 
out as diligent exercise." Williams, Principles of Medicine: "Want of exercise and 
sedentary habits not only predispose to, but actually cause, disease." The little girl 
who fell out of bed at night was asked how it happened. She replied that she went to 
Bleep too near where she got in. Some Christians lose the Joy of their religion by ceas- 
ing their Christian activities too soon after conversion. Yet others cultivate their 
spiritual lives from mere selfishness. Selfishness follows the line of least resistance. It 
Is easier to pray in public and to attend meetings for prayer, than it is to go out into 
the unsympathetic world and engage in the work of winning souls. This is the fault of 
monasticism. Those grow most who forget themselves in their work for others. The 
disdpline of life is ordained in Gk>d*s providence to correct tendencies to indolence. 
Bven this discipline is often received in a rebellious spirit The result is delay in the 
process of sanotiflcation. Bengel : ** Deus habet horas et moras "— '* God has his hours 
and his delays." German proverb: '^Gut Ding wlU Weile haben"— "A good thing 
lequires time." 

{J ) Sanotification, both of the sonl and of the body of the believer, is 
oompleted in the life to come, — that of the former at death, that of the 
latter at the resorrection. 

PUL 8:21— "who ihaU ftiUoB aaov tkobody of oar huniliation, that it nay be oonfcnMd to tko body of kii gkiy, 
tseordin; totho vorkisg; vkoriby bo ii ahlo oron to nbjoot all thing! uto himadf" ; Ool 8:4~-"¥h« driit. vbo la 
for lift, ihaU be naaiCMtad, than iluai vo alio vith kirn bo naaiCMfld in glory'' ; EoL 1^ 
vitkallBfl^aBdtholanetilbationwithoatvhiflhnolBanihaUMothoLo^d .... ipiritaof JutmanBadopvlbot"; 
1 John 8:8— "Bolor< nov aro vo ehildrm of Qod, and it is not yotmado manifoit irkat «o dudl bo. Wo know that, 
ifht8haUbo]Bani£Mtod,voihallbolikohim; forvoihaUMohiBomafheis"; Jndo84— *ablotogniid7o«frM 
■ambling, and to lot yoa boflbro tho piweiMo of his gkry vithoat Uamiah in ooooding Joj" ; Sif. 14 :5— "And in 
tMr mouth vasfimnd no lis: th^ aro without blouah." 

A. J. (Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 121, puts the completion of our sanctlfloation, 
not at death, but at the appearing of the Lord *'a soeond timi^ apart fron sia, . . . . onto salfilka*' 
(lob. 9:88; ITbeM. 3:18; S:88). When we shall see him as he is, instantaneous photograph- 
ing of his image in our souls will take the place of the present slow progress from glory 
to glory (8 Oor.8:18; 1 John 8:8). If by sanotiflcation we mean, not a sloughing off of 
remaining depravity, but an ever increasing purity and perfection, then we may hold 
that the process of sanctiflcation goes on forever. Our relation to Christ must alwajrs 
be that of the imperfect to the perfect, of the Unite to the inflnite ; and for flnite spirits, 
progress must always be possible. Clarke, Christian Theology, 878—** Not even at death 

can sanctiflcation end The goal lies far beyond deliverance from sin There 

is no such thing as bringing the divine life to such completion that no further progress 
Is possible to It. ... • Indeed, free and unhampered progress can scarcely begin until 
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rintokftbeliliid.'* **0 mows so pore, O peaks 00 high ! IshaUnotieMhyoatlUIdlel'* 
Ab Jesas* resarreotion was prepared by hollnesB of life, so the GhrfstUm's resnrreoUoik 
Is prepared by sanottfloation. When our souls are freed f^m the Isst remains of sin, 
then it will not be possible for us to be holden by death ( c/. irts S: M). See Gordon, The 
TwofbM Life, or Christ's Work for us and in us ; Brit, and For. Eyan^ . Bey., April, 
UB4:206-CBO; Van Oosteraee, Christian Dogmatios. 667-668. 

8. Erroneous Views refuted by these Scripture Passages. 

A. The AntinomiaD, — which holds thati smoe Christ's obedience and 
sufferings have satisfied the demands of the law, the believer is free from 
obligation to observe it 

The Antinoniian view rests upon a misinterpretation of Rom. 6 : 14 — ** Te an boI udflr bv, 
kntuidflrgnai^" A^oola and Amsdorf ( IfifiO ) were representatives of this view. Ams- 
dorf said that ** good works are hurtful to salvation.'* But Heianohthon's words fur- 
nish the reply : ** Sola fides Justiflcat, sed fides non est sola." F. W. Robertson states 
It : ^ Faith alone justifies, but not the faith that is alone." And he illustrates ; ** Llght- 
ninir alone strikes, but not the lightning which is without thunder ; for that is summer 
lightning and harmless." See Browning's poom, Johannes Agrioola in Meditation, in 
Dramatis Personam, 800— "I have God's warrant. Could I blend All hideous sins as in 
a cup. To drink the mingled venoms up. Secure my nature will convert The draught 
to blossoming gladness.*' Agricola said that Moses ought to be hanged. This is Sano- 
tUloation without Perseverance. 

Sandeman, the founder of the sect called Sandemanians, asserted as his fundamental 
principle the deadllness of all doings, the necessity for inactivity to let God do his work 
In the souL See his essay, Theron and Aspasia, referred to by Allen, in his Life of 
Jonathan Edwards, 114. Anne Hutchinson was excommunicated and banished by the 
Puritans from Massachusetts, in 1637, for holding ^'two dangerous errors : 1. The Holy 
Spirit i^ersonally dwells in a Justified person ; 2. No sanctlflcatlon can evidence to us 
our Justification." Here the latter error almost destroyed the influence of the former 
truth. There is a little Antinomianlsm in the popular hymn : " Lay your deadly doings 
down, Down at Jesus* feet ; Doing is a deadly thing ; Doing ends in death.'* The 
colored preacher's poetry only presented the doctrine in the concrete : " You may rip 
and te-yar, You may cuss and swe-yar. But you 're Jess as sure of heaven, * S if you *d 
done gone de-yar.'* Plain Andrew Fuller In England (1764-1815 ) did excellent service 
tn overthrowing popular Antinomianlsm. 

To this view we urge the following objeotions : 

( a ) That since the law is a transcript of the holiness of God, its demands 
as amoral rule are unchanging. Only as a system of penalty and a method 
of salvation is the law abolished in Christ's death. 

■at. 5 :17-i9— "Think not that I oubm to deiiroy tlio Uw or the propholi: I eaat not to deitny, Imt to fUflL Par 
fstiiy I mj nnto jon, Till hMTon ud earth pass avay, one Jot or one tittle ihall in no viae pan avay flroffl the lav, 
till all thing! be aeeompliahei ¥hoaoeTar thereftre shall break one of theee leaat eomnundmenta, and shall teaeh men 
le^ ihall be ealled leaik in the kingdom of haaTen : bat vhoaoeTor ihall do and teaoh them, he ihall be called great in 
the kingdom of hiann" ; 48— " Te therefcre shaU be perfect, as jvar hsarenly Father is perfeot" ; i Pet i : 16 - **Te 
ihall be holy; fcrl amholj" ; Kan. 10 : 4 — "For Christ is the end of the lav onto righteooanesi to Cfery one that 
baiiiTith"; GaL 2:20— "I haTe been emeifledvith Christ"; 8:13— "Christ redeemed oi from the euie of the lav, 
hsTiagbjcomeaennelvu"; CoL 2 : 14 — " haring blotted ont the bond vritten in ordinaneei that vai againil n% 
vhiehvai contrary tour and he hath taken it eat of the vay, nailing it to the croaa"; Ieb.2:15— **deUt«all 
Ikm vho thnmgh fcar:of death vcre aU their lifttime nbjeet to bondage." 

( 6 ) That the nnion between Christ and the believer secures not only 
the bearing of the penalty of the law by Christ, but also the impartation 
of Christ's spirit of obedience to the believer, — in other words, brings 
him into communion with Christ's work, and leads him to ratify it in his 
own experience. 

Ion. 8: It 10,15- "ye are net inthelaah bat In the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dvelletk la yea Botif 
iqrmaBhiahBilthi8|faitir0kriat»heisBCMofhiii And if Ohriit ii ii joo, thebedyiadeai beiiUtirdB;tat 
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tka ipirit ii lift htaam d rightmiiai. .... For je mditi boI tki ipxit «f boadag* agftin ulo Hmt: ViI y% 
ttAni th« ipiht of adoplioB, vbmby «• «7, ibb% Iktkff "; Gd. 5:22-25— "Bat tht frnit of tte Spirit ii brt, Jqr» 
fOMi^ longniiriBg, kiodniH, goodoMi^ ftithfolMH^ mtkiiMi, lalf^oatrol ; agaiait nuh thon it oo lav. And tktf 
tkiA m if Oriit Joni luiTO flradfled tb« iMk witk tte pudong aad tho iBiti tk«r^ 

VikiTott]oviUpidtkhimaiidviikiBtkidtfkiMii,voli^ uddoBolthttnlh"; Sze-^WkontrvaUMkii 
Ub liBatlk Bot: vkmrff dnattk kiU not Mia Uai, Biitto knovflk ki^ 

(o) That the freedom from the law of which the Soriptares speak, is 
therefore simplj that freedom from the constramt and bondage of the law, 
which characterizes those who have become one with Christ by faith* 

H. 119:97 -"OWwloToItkyUvlitiimyBoditationaU tka day"; Rom.3:8,21— "and vhjBot(M«oii« 
IriaBifloadynportaiandaaionealmthat ve mj)t Ut u dooTil, that good nay oonoT vhoai oondaBaatua li 
«t . . ..SovotlMBBakotkolavofnoiiiofMtthrosgkfldtk? Mfiirlkid: uy, «o ofUUiik tho Uv " ; 6:14, 15^ 
tt— "ForiiBdianiiothATodoiBiiiifla orvyon: Ivjo an oot nadv lav, but nndflr gnaa^ Whftttkan? ahallvo 
ria, booaoao «o an aet aadff lav, Init OBdar gneaT Qod fvbid . . . . aov baiag mado froo ftvii an and baooaa 
•vraatitiQod, jokafi jMurfrnituntoaaactiffiatioB, and tho tad etanal lift " ; 7:6— "BotiMVVolumbaaidit- 
lkBigod firam tho kv, kafiag diad ti that vheroia vo vara hold; ao that vo aarro in aovaaaa of tha ^t, and net ia 
•Ua«arfthalattff";8:4— "thattteordiaaaoioftha lav sight bo fUfiUad ia u, vho valk aot aftar tho flai^ 
tal after tha Spirit" :10or. 7: 22— "ha that vaaoallad in tho Lori baing a bondaarraat»iathalard'afroidmaa**; 
•ftL5:l— "Forflnadomdid Ohriataet u froa: ataad ftat tharofora, aad bo aol antangbdagaiaiaajokaofboai- 
ifo"; 11Im.1:9— "laviiaotaiadaforarightooQS aiaa, bat ftr tho lavlaaaaad naralj'*; Jaoaa 1:25— "tha 
|«ftil Uv, tha lav of Ubarty." 

To snm np the doctrine of Christian freedom as opposed to Antmomian- 
ism, we may say that Christ does not free ns, as the Antinomian beUeyes, 
from the law as a role of life. But he does free ns ( 1 ) from the law as a 
system of corse and penalty ; this he does by bearing the cnrse and penalty 
himself. Christ frees ns ( 2 ) from the law with its claims as a method of 
aalyation ; this he does by making his obedience and merits onrs. Ohrist 
frees ns ( 8 ) from the law as an ontward and foreign compulsion ; this he 
does by giving to ns the spirit of obedience and sonship, by which the 
law is pzogressiTely realized within. 

Christ, then, does not free us, as the Antinomian believes, from the law as a rule of 
Uf e. But he does free ub ( 1 ) from the law as a system of ourse and penalty. This he 
does by bearing the ourse and penalty himself. Just as law can do nothinir with a man 
after It has executed its death-penalty upon him, so law can do nothing with us, now 
that its death-penalty has been executed upon Christ. There are some insects that 
expire in the act of planting their sting ; and so, when the law gathered Itself np and 
planted its sting in the heart of Christ, it expended all Its power as a judge and avenger 
over us who believe. In the Cross, the law as a system of curse and penalty exhausted 
itself; so we were set free. 

Christ frees us (8) from the law with its claims as a method of salvation : in other 
words, he frees us from the necessity of trusting our salvation to an impossible future 
obedience. As the sufferings of Christ, apart from any sufferings of ours, deliver us 
from eternal death, so the merits of Christ, apart from any merits of ours, give us a 
title to eternal life. By faith in what Christ has done and simple acceptance of his 
work for us, we secure a right to heaven. Obedience on our part is no longer rendered 
painfully, as if our salvation depended on it. but freely and gladly, in gratitude for 
what Christ has done for us. Illustrate by the English nobleman's Invitation to his 
park, and the regulations he causes to be posted up. 

Christ frees us ( 8 ) from the law as an outward and foreign compulsion. In putting 
an end to legalism, he provides against license. This he does by giving the.spirit of 
obedience and sonship. He puts lo'^^e in the place of fear ; and this secures an obedi- 
ence more intelligent, more thorough, and more hearty, than could have been secured 
by mere law. So he frees us from the burden and compulsion of the law, by realising 
the law within us by his Spirit. The freedom of the Christian is freedom in the law, 
such as the musician experiences when the scales and exercises have become easy, and 
work has turned to play. See John Owen, Works, 8 :906-661 ; 6 : 1-818 ; Campbell, The 
Indwelling Christ, 78-SL 
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GmildtBlb. TheoL N. T., 195— '* The supremaoy of those books which oontalnthe 
words of Jesus himself [ i. e^ the Synoptic Gospels ] is that they incorporate, with the 
other elemeotB of the reunions life, the re^rulatiTe wilL Here for instance [ in John ] 
is the gospel of the contemplative life, which, 'btkoUiag u in a mixnr th« glory of th« lord is 
*ngtdialttk«aaMiMgffronKlor7toglory,ub7th«8piritofth«Lord' (80or.3:18). The belief is that, 
With this beholding, life will take care of itself. Life will never take care of itself. 
Among other things, after the most perfect vision, it has to ask what aspirations, prin- 
ciples, affections, belong to life, and then to cultivate the will to embody these things. 
Here is the common defect of all religions. They fail to marry religion to the common 
life. Christ did not stop short of this final word ; but if we leave him for even the great- 
est of his disciples, we are in danger of misslDg it." This utterance of Oould is sur- 
prising in several ways. It attributes to John alone the contemplative attitude of 
mind, which the quotation given shows to belong also to PauL It ignores the constant 
appeals in John to the will: *'!• that hath my oomnaadmenta and koopeth than, hoitiathatloTvthma" 
( Jaha 14 : 21 ). It also forgets that "liih " in John is the whole being, indudiog intellect, 
afltotion, and will, and that to have Christ for one's life is absolutely to exclude Anti- 
nomianism. 

B. The Perfectioiiist, — which holds that the Ghristian may, in this 
life, become perfectly free from Eon. This view was held by John Wesley 
in England, and by Mftlmn and Finney in America. 

Finney, Syst. TheoL, 600, declares regeneration to be ** an instantaneous change from 
entire sinfulness to entire holiness." The claims of Perfectionists, however, have been 
modified from ** freedom from all sin," to ** freedom from all known sin," then to 
** entire consecration," and finally to ** Christian assurance." H. W. Webb-Peploe, in 
8. 8. Times, June 26, 1806— *' The Keswick teaching is that no true Christian need wil- 
fully or knowingly sin. Tet this is not sinless perfection. It is simply according to 
oar faith that we receive, and faith only draws from Ood according to our present 
possibilities. These are limited by the presence of indwelling corruption ; and, while 
never needing to sin within the sphere of the light we possess, there are to the last 
hour of our life upon the earth powers of oomiption within every man, which defile 
his best deeds and give to even his holiest efforts that * nature of sin * of which the 0th 
Article in the Church of England Prayerbook speaks so strongly." Tet it is evident 
that this corruption is not regarded as real sin, and is called 'nature of sin* only in 
some non-natural sense. 

Dr. George Peck says : ^In the life of the most perfect Christian there is every day 
renewed occasion for self-abhorrence, for repentance, for renewed application of the 
blood of Christ, for application of the rekindling of the Holy Spirit.** But why caU 
this a state of perfection ? F. B. Meyer : ** We never say that self is dead ; were we to 
do so, self would be laughing at us round the comer. The teaching of Hoinana 6 is, 
not that self is dead, but that the renewed will is dead to self, the man's will saying Tes 
to Christ, and No to self ; through the Spirit's grace it constantly repudiates and morti- 
fies the pc**^r of the fiesh." For statements of the Perfectionist view, see John Wesley's 
Christian Theology, edited by Thomley Smith, 266-273 ; Mahan, Christian Perfection, 
and art in Bib. Repot». 2d Series, voL rv, Oct 1840 : 406-428 ; Finney, Systematic Theol- 
ogy,686-766: Peck, Christian Perfection; Ritschl, Bib. Sac., Oct 1878: 666; A.T.Pierson, 
The Keswick Movement 

In reply, it will be sufficient to observe : 

( a ) That the theory rests upon false conceptions : first, of the law, ~ as 
a sliding-soale of requirement graduated to the moral condition of creatures, 
instead of being the unchangeable reflection of God's holiness ; secondly, 
of sin, — as consisting only in voluntary acts instead of embracing also those 
dispoaitionB and states of the soul which are not conformed to the divine 
holiness ; thirdly, of the human will, — as able to choose God supremely 
and persistently at every moment of life, and to fulfil at every moment the 
obligations resting upon it, instead of being corrupted and enslaved by the 
FalL 

This view reduces the debt to the debtor's ability to pay, — a short and easy method 
of disoharglng obligations. I can leap over a church steeple, if I am only permitted to 
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makethe ohuvoh steeple low enough ; and I oan touch the atan. if the stan will only 
oome down to my hand. The PhiUstlneB are quite equal to Samaon, if they may only 
cut off Samson's looks. So I can obey God*s law, if I may only make Ood*8 law what 
I want it to be. The fundamental error of perfectionism is its low view of Gk>d's law ; 
the second is its narrow conception of sin. John Wesley: **! believe a person filled with 
love of €k>d Is still liable to involuntary transmressions. Such transflrressions you may 
call sins, if you please ; I do not.^ The third error of perfectionism is its exaggerated 
estimate of man's power of contrary choice. To say that, whatever may have been 
the habits of the past and whatever may be the evil alTections of the present, a man is 
perfectly able at any moment to obey the whole law of Gk)d, is to deny that there are 
such things as character and depravity. Finney, Gospel Themes, S88, indeed, disclaimed 
**all expectations of attaining this state ourselves, and by our own Independent, 
unaided efforts." On the Law of God, see pages 687-Mi. 

Augustine: **Bvery lesser good has an essential element of sin." Anything less 
than the perfection that belongs normally to my present stage of development is a 
coming short of the law's demand. R. W. Dale, Fellowship with Christ, 860— ** For us 
and In this world, the divine is always the impossible. Give me a law for individual 
conduct which requires a perfection that Is within my reach, and I am sure that the 
law does not represent the divine thought, 'lot tiall kAnalnidy obteiMwuiAlnidywit 
p«tek: batIrn■oi^ifleb•thatIm7laJkoU « that tewUflk alM I VM Idi toldMbyOhiiitJciu* ^ 
t : It ) — this, from the beginning, has been the conftesion of saints.'* The Perfectionist 
Is apt to say that we must '* take Christ twice, once for Justification and once for sanc- 
tlfication." But no one can take Christ for Justification without at the same time 
taking him for sanctifloation. Dr. A. A. Hodge calls this doctrine " Neonomianism," 
because it holds not to one unchanging, ideal, and perfect law of God, but to a second 
law given to human weakness when the first law has failed to secure obedienoe. 

( 1 ) The law of God demands perfection. It is a transcript of God's nature. Its object 
Is to reveal God. Anything less than the demand of perfection would misrepresent 
God. God could not give a law which a sinner could obey. In the very nature of the 
case there oan be no sinlessness in this life for those who have once sinned. Sin brings 
Incapacity as well as guilt. All men have squandered a part of the talent intrusted to 
them by Gk)d, and therefore no man can oome up to the demands of that law which 
requires all that God gave to humanity at its creation together with interest on the 
Investment. (2) Bven the best Christian comes short of perfection. Regeneration 
makes only the dominant disposition holy. Many affections still remain unholy and 
require to be cleansed. Only by lowering the demands of the law, making shallow 
our oonoepUons of sin, and mistaking temporary volition for permanent bent of the 
will, can we count ourselves to be perfect. ( 3 ) Absolute perfection is attained not in 
this world but in the world to come. The best Christians count themselves still sin- 
ners, strive most earnestly for holiness, have Imputed but not inherent sanctification, 
are saved by hope. 

(6) That the theory finds no sapport in, but rather is distinctljoontia- 
dioted by, Scripture. 

First, the Scriptoree never assert or imply that the Christian may in this 
life live without sin ; passages like 1 John 8 : 6, 9, if interpreted consist- 
ently with the context, set forth either the ideal standard of Christian 
living or the actual state of the believer so &r as respects his new nature. 

iJokit:6— 'WkMmraUdfainkiBiinBilkBot: wkm&nr tiaatlikh$AmAwm him, m^m^asw^hm'*; 
9— "▼hoiMTwis bigottfli of God doilk]ieiii,b60AaM kimedabidftk iakia: and ho flusot lii, bodMM ka if 
bi(«ttiB of God.'* Ann. Par. Bible, in loco : —*' John is contrasting the states in which sin 
and grace severally predominate, without reference to degrees in either, showing that 
all men are in one or the other.'* Neander : ** John recognizes no intermediate state, no 
gradations. He seizes upon the radical point of difference. He contrasts the two states 
In their essential nature and principle. It is either love or hate, light or darkness, truth 
or a lie. The Christian life in its essential nature is the opposite of aU sin. If there be 
sin, it must be the afterworking of the old nature.*' Yet all Christians aie required In 
Scripture to advance, to confess sin, to ask forgiveness, to maintain warfiue, to wsmi mft 
the attitude of ill desert In prayer, to receive chastisement for the removal of Imper* 
ftations. to regard fuU salvation as matter of hope, not of present ezperienoe. 
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Jolm paints (mly In black and white; thore are no intermediate tints ^^ Take 

fbe words in i Jtka t :• literally, and there never was and never can be a regenerate per- 
son. The words are hyperboUoal, as Paul's words in Rom. 6 :8— **▼• wko di«d to aa. kow ihaU 
wi mj loagw liTf thmia'*— are metaphorical ; see B. H. Johnaon, in Bib. Sac, 180S : 87S, note. 
The Bmperor William refused the request for an audience prepared by a Gkirman- 
Amerloan, saying that Gtermans bom in Germany but naturalized in America became 
Americans: *'Ich kenne Amerikaner, Ich kenue Deutsche, aber Deutsch-Amerikaner 
kenne loh nioht '*— " I know Americans, I know Germans, but German^ Americans I do 
not know." 

Lowrie, Doctrine of St. John, 110 —** St. John uses the noun sin and the verb to «in in 
two senses : to denote the power or principle of sin, or to denote concrete acts of sin. 
The hitter sense he generally expresses by the plural sins. .... The Christian is guilty 
of particular acts of sin for which confession and forgiveness are required, but as he 
has been freed from the bondage of sin he cannot habitually practise it nor abide in it, 
still less can he be guilty of sin in its superlative form, by denial of Christ." 

Seoondly, the apostolic admonitions to the ChristiAnB and Hebrews show 
that no such state of complete sanotification had been generall j attained by 
the Ghristians of the first century. 

Boa 8 : S4 —" Vw in hope w«n v« MTid : bat hope tkat if MM is iMit hope : Ifar vhi kopftk te that which 
The party feeling, seUlshness, and immorality found among the members of the Corin- 
thian church are evidence that they were far from a state of entire sanotiflcation. 

Thirdly, there is express record of sin committed by the most perfect 
dharaoters of Scriptore — as Noah, Abraham, Job, David, Peter. 

We are urged by perfeotionistB ** to keep up the standard.'* We do this, not by calling 
certain men perfect, but by calling Jesus Christ perfect. In proportion to our sancti- 
lloation, we are absorbed in Christ, not in ourselves. Self -consciousness and display 
are a poor evidence of sanotiflcation. The best characters of Scripture put their trust 
in a standard higher than they have ever realised in their own persons, even in the 
rii^teouaness of God. 

Fourthly, the word riXeioc, as applied to spiritual conditions already 
attained, can fairly be held to signify only a relative perfection, equivalent 
to sincere piety or maturity of Christian judgment. 

1 Oar. 8 : 6 — " Vo ipoak viadom, hovonr, among the porfMt»" or, as the Am. Revisers have it, "among 
ftamthaftaroftillgrovn"; Phil.3:15— "Lotuthenfor^ umanjuaroporfeetilMthiumindBd." Men are often 
called perfect, when free from any fault which strikes the eyes of the world. See Gon. 
•:•— "loah vu a hghtaooa man, and portot" ; Job i : 1 —"that man vu porfiKt and nprighk" On WAcio«, see 
Trench, Syn. N. T., 1 : 110. 

The r^«iot are described in lob. 5 : 14— "Solid food is for tho maton ( rcAeiwi' ) vho on aoeoont of habit 
haii thoir pmoptiona diidplinod for tho diacriminating of good and eril" ( Dr. Kendrick's translation ). 
The same word *'porfoot" is used of Jacob in Gen. 25:27— "Jaoob vaa a qnist man, dvolling in tonta"- 
a harmless man, exemplary and well-balanced, as a man of business. Oenung, Epic of 
the Inner Life, 132— '' 'Pvftet' in Job -Horace*s 'intesrer vitae,* being the adjective of 
which Mnteffrity ' is the substantive.'* 

Fifthly, the Scriptures distinctly deny that any man on earth lives with- 
out sin. 

i L 8:46— "thm is no man that linnoth not" ; SeoL 7:20— "Sonlj thoro is not a rightooos maa upon earth, thai 
dosth good, and sinnoth not"; James 8 : 2— "For in manj things vo all stnmbla. If anj stnmbleth not in vofd, tho 
iimo is a psrfeet man, ablo to bridlo tho vholo bodj also" ; i John i : 8— "If vo saj that vo haTO no sin, vs dieoiTO 
mmtm, and tho truth is not in ns." 

T. T. Eaton, Sanotiflcation : ** 1. Some mistake regeneration for sanotiflcation. They 
have been unconverted church members. When led to faith in Christ, and flnding 
peace and Joy, they think they are sanctifled, when thoy are simply converted. 2. Some 
mistake aasuranoe of faith for sanotiflcation. But Joy is not sanotiflcation. 8. Some 
mistake the baptism of the Holy Spirit for sanotiflcation. But Peter sinned grievously 
at Antioch, after he had received that baptism. 4. Some think that doing the best one 
OMiifsaiictliioation. But he wiio measures by InoheB, for feet, can meafore up weU. 
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S. Some regard sin as only a volimtary act, whereas the sinful nature Is the f oantaln. 
Stripping off the leaves of the Upas tree does not answer. 0. Some mistake the power 
of the human will, and fancy that an act of will can tree a man from sin. They Ignore 
the settled bent of the will, which the act of will does not change." 

Sixthly, the declaration : ** ye were aanotified " ( 1 Oor. 6 : 11 ), and the 
designation : " saints " ( 1 Oor. 1:2), applied to early believers, are, as the 
whole epistle shows, expressive of a holiness existing in germ and anticipa- 
tion ; the expressions deriving their meaning not so much from what these 
early believers were» as from what Christ was, to whom they were united 
by&ith. 

When N. T. beUevers are said to be "■outiiad," we must remember the O. T. use of the 
word. ' Sanctify ' may have either the meaning ' to make holy outwardly/ or * to make 
holy inwardly.' The people of Israel and the vessels of the tabernacle were made holy 
in the former sense ; their sanctiflcatlon was a setting apart to the sacred use. Iul 8 : 17 

»**tUth«fintbonaiiu>ngtkedkildmofIirMlttt]BiB6 I niiftiM thai fir mjMlf " ; Iteat83:8— "Tm, h« 

loTfthtkt people; all kii Minta we ii tk j kud " ; 8 Ghna. 89:19— "tU the Teeeeli .... haie ve prepeied ud 
■aetiM.'* The vessels mentioned were first immersed^ and then sprinkled from day to 
day aocordinir to need. So the Christian by his regeneration is set apart for Ood*s service, 
and in this sense is a "etist" and "luetlBed." More than this, he has in him the beginnings 
of purity.— he is "elau u a wbol^'* though he yet needs " to vMk kii feet "( Jeha iS : 10 ) —that is. 
to be cleansed from the recurring defilements of his daily lif& Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 
2 : 6S1 — ** The error of the Perfectionist is that of confounding imputed sanctification 
with inherent sanctification. It is the latter which is mentioned in 1 Oor. i : 80 — ' driit tau, 



Water from the Jordan is turbid, but it settles in the bottle and seems pure— untQ it 
Is shaken. Some Christians seem very free from sin, until you shake them,— then they 
get "riled.** Clarke, Christian Theology, 371—" Is there not a higher Christian Ufe? 
Yes, and a higher life beyond it, and a higher still beyond. The Christian life is ever 
higher and higher. It must pass tlurough all stages between its beginning and its per- 
fection." C D. Case : " The great objection to [ this theory of ] complete sanctification 
Is that, if possessed at all, it is not a development of our own character." 

( c ) That the theory is disapproved by the testimony of Christian expe- 
rience. — In exact proportion to the sonl's advance in holiness does it shrink 
from dfliming that holiness has been already attained, and humble itself 
before God for its remaining apathy, ingratitude, and unbeHet 

PhiL 3: 12-14— ''let thikt I hATe ilreadj obtftiaed, or •■ ilreadj Bade perftot: ImU I ^ 
laj hold ea that fir vhioh alio Ima laid hold ea bjChriit Jeeu." Some of the greatest advocates of 
perfectionism have been furthest from claiming any such perfection ; although many 
of their less instructed followers claimed it for them, and even professed to have 
attained it themselves. 

In Luke 7 : 1-10, the centurion does not think himself worthy to go to Jesus, or to have 
him come under his roof, yet the elders of the Jews say : ' He is wrthy that thou Aonldeet da 
thia" ; and Josus himself says of him : "I have not found le gnat iiith,iu^iot in IinwL** *'Iblj to Jehe- 
nk *' was inscribed upon the mitre of the high priest ( Ix. 28: 86 ). Others saw it, but he 
saw it not. Moses knew not that his face shone ( Iz. 84 : 29 ). The truest holiness is that 
of which the poesosBor is least conscious ; yet it is his real diadem and beauty ( A. J. 
Gtordon ). '' The nearer men are to being sinless, the less they talk about it ** ( Dwight 
L. Moody ). " Always strive for perfection : never believe you have reached it " ( Arnold 
of Rugby ). Compare with this, Ernest Renan*s declaration that he had nothing to alter 
in his life. ** I have not sinned for some time,** said a woman to Mr. Spurgeon. ^ Then 
you must be very proud of it,** he replied. " Indeed I am I ** said she. A pastor says : 
**No one can attain the* Higher Life,* and escape making mischief." John Wesley 
lamented that not one in thirty retained the blesslixg. 

Perfectionism is best met by proper statements of the nature of the law 
and of sin ( Pb. 119 : 96 ). While we thus rebuke spiritual pride, however, 
we should be equally careful to point out the inseparable connection between 
justification and sanctification, and their equal importance as together mak- 
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ing up the Biblical idea of salvatioiL While we show no favor to those who 
would make sanctification a sadden and paroxysmal act of the human will, 
we shonld hold forth the holiness of God as the standard of attainment, and 
the faith in a Christ of infinite fulness as the medium through which that 
standard is to be gradually but certainly realized in us ( 2 Ck)r. 8 : 18 ). 

We should imitate Lyman Beeoher's method of opposing perfectionism ~ by search- 
Inir expositions of God*8 law. When men know what the law is, they will say with the 
Psalmist: 'ThaTeiNBaBendof&UparftotioB; thjoommandintiitiseieoedinKbroad** (Pb>119:96). And yet 
we are earnestly and hopefully to seek in Christ for a continually increasing measure 
of sanctifloation : 1 Cor. 1 : 80— "Chzist JmoM, vko wu made onto u . . . . laaetifleation " ; 2 Cor. 3 : 18 — 
"Bat vt all, vitk unilod fboo bobdldiag u in t mirror tho glory of tho Lord, aro trusfennad into the muim inufo 
fron gkiy to glory, tns u tnm tko Lord tho Spiiik" Arnold of Bugby : ** Always expect to succeed, 
and never think you have succeeded.** 

Mr. Finney meant by entire sanctiflcation only that it is possible for Christians in this 
life by the grace of Ood to consecrate themselves so unreservedly to his service as to 
live without conscious and wilful disobedience to the divine commands. He did not 
claim himself to have reached this point ; he made at times very impressive confessions 
of his own sinfulness ; he did not encourage others to make for themselves the claim to 
have Uved without conscious fault. He held however that such a state is attainable, 
and therefore that its pursuit is rationaL He also admitted that such a state is one, not 
at absolute, but only.of relative, sinlessness. His error was in calling it a state of entire 
sanctiflcation. See A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 877-884. 

A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 116—** It is possible that one may experience a 
great crisis in his spiritual life, in which there is such a total surrender of self to Gk>d 
and such an infilling of the Holy Spirit, that he is freed from the bondage of sinful 
appetites and habits, and enabled to have constant victory over self instead of suffering 

constant defeat If the doctrine of sinless perfection is a heresy, the doctrine of 

contentment with sinful imperfection is a greater heresy It is not an edifying 

spectacle to see a Christian worldling throwing stones at a Christian perfectionist." 
Caird, Evolution of Religion, 1 : 188—" If, according to the German proverb, it is pro- 
vided that the trees shall not grow into the sky, It is equally pro\idod that they shall 
always grow toward it ; and the sinking of the roots into the soil is Inevitably accom- 
panied by a further expansion of the branches." 

See Hovey, Doctrine of the Higher Christian Life, Compared with Scripture , also 
Hovey, Higher Christian Life Examined, in Studies in Ethics and Theology, 8U-427 ; 
SnodgrasB, Scriptural Doctrine of Sanctiflcation ; Princeton Essays, 1 : 835-805 ; Hodge, 
Syst. TheoL, 8:21^-258; Calvin. Institutes, in, 11:6; Bib. Repos., 2d Scries, 1:44-58; 
2 : 148-166 ; Woods, Works, 4 : 465-533 ; H. A. Boardman, The " Higher Life " Doctrine of 
Hanctiflcation; William Law, Practical Treatise on Christian Perfection ; E. H. John- 
son, The Highest Life. 

IL PXBSEYSBANOB. 

The Scriptures declare that, in virtue of the original purpose and contin- 
uous operation of Gk>d, all who are united to Christ by faith will infallibly 
continue in a state of grace and will finally attain to everlasting life. This 
voluntary continuance, on the part of the Christian, in faith and well-doing 
we call perseverance. Perseverance is, therefore, the human side or aspect 
of that spiritual process which, as viewed from the divine side, we call sanc- 
tiflcation. It is not a mere natural consequence of conversion, but involves 
a constant activity of the human will from the moment of conversion to the 
end of life. 

Adam's holiness was mutable ; Ood did not determine to keep him. It is otherwise 
with believers in Christ ; Ood has determined to give them the kingdom (lokt 12:88). 
Tet this keeping by Ood, which we call sanctiflcation, is accompanied and followed by a 
keeping of himself on the part of the believer, which we call perseverance. The former 
lBalludodtoinJoh&i7:itl2~"k6eptk«iiinthj]ttmA .... I kept them In thy same .... I gojurdtd ttoii, 
iiAMtoMtfthnp«uh6d,battk«ioBofp«rdmoa"; thelatterisalluded toini Jokn5:18— "httkatmi 
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bigottn tf OoA kMfift Undf* Both areezprenedin Jil«ll,t4— '*Im| 70iiiMlT«iitk«laTttf M 
.... l«wiiBtoU]iithatiiaUttogiiarAjoafroBitaBUi]ig . . . ." 

A German treatiae on Pastoral Theoloffy is entitled: **Keep What Thoa Hast'*— an 
aUnsion to I Hb. 1 : 14— ''That goo4 tUflg vUA vu MHBittid lilt tkM gui4 tki««k tte I0I7 ^ 
ivtUfthinu.** Not only the pastor, but every beUeyer, has a charge to keep; and the 
keeping of ourselves is as Important a point of Christian doctrine as is the keeping of 
God. Both are expressed in the motto : Teneo, Teneor — the motto on the front of the 
T. M. G. A. building in Boston, underneath a stone cross, firmly clasped by two hands. 
The colored preacher said that ** Perseverance means: L Take hold; t, Hold on; 8. 
Never let ^." 

Physically, intelleotually, morally, spiritually, there is need that we persevere. Paul, 
in i 0ar.9:S7, declares that be smites his body under the eye and makes aslave of it, lest 
after having preached to others he himself should be rejected; and in t Tia. 4:7, at the 
end of his career, he rejoices that he has "kipt tkt fldtk." A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the 
Spirit, 115 -'*The Christian is as *a tm fLuM bj thAftmBU tf vitv , tk«t bringeth forth iti frutis its 
MMB * ( Pn i : 8 ), but to conclude that his growth will be as irresistible as that of the tree, 
coming as a matter of course simply because he has by regeneration been planted in 
Christ, is a grave mistake. The disciple is required to be consciously and intelligently 
active in his own jprowth, as the tree is not, 'to gi?* all ^UigMM to auko hii eaUing ud tlMlisamrt* 
(I Pit i : iO ) by surrendering himself to the divine action.*' Clarke, Christian Theology, 
8TB—'' Man is able to fall, and God is able to keep him from fUllngr; and through the 
various experiences of life God wiU so save his child out of all evil that he will be 
morally incapable of falling.*' 

1. Proof of the Doctrine of Peraeverance, 

A. From Scripture. 

JohnlO:».»— "thayihaUMwr p«iih,ud MonoihaUnatA ftmootofByhaal H7 FUhar. vho hath 
giTnthaiuitoflia,isgxwtflrthaaaU; aad no ono it ablo to natch thn oatofthoPathff'ahaad*'; Rom.il:M— 
"PorthogiftiaadthooaUiBgefGodanvithoatnpaBtaaM"; i Oar. 13:7— "•ndnnthaUthingi**; e/.i8 — "Bst 
BovabiaflthfiuAh,hep«kIoTo": PhiLi:6— "boiiigoinlUntofthiiTwythiiig.thatha vhobiguagood vofkiayoi 
vffl pvfMtit until the day ofJcisaOhriat"; 8 Thm 8:8— "Bat tho Lord ia iaithflU, vfao ihaU MtaUiih 70a, aad 
giuod 70a finoB tho oTil OM ** ; 8 Tim. i : 12— '^ kiunr hiB vhoB I haTO boUoTod, aadi am p«Ba^ 
to guard that vhioh I ha?* oonmittod uto him agaiait that daj"; i Pit 1:5— "vhi bj tho powofGodan 
SiardfldthiWfhfldthuitoaadntioBnadytobomMkd in the laittiBM"; RoT.3:iO— "BeeasMthoiididitketp 
the word of my patieaoo, I alio viUketp thai from tho hoar of trial, that hoar vhioh la to oomo opoa tho whole vorld, 
lo tiy thn thai dvoll opoa tho earth." 

I nm. i : 18— rijy vapa^iaiv fuw— Ellicott translates: "the troft ecamittedio ma," or **mj deporit" 
- the office of preaching the gospel, the stewardship entrusted to the apostle ; e/. i Tim. 
• :aO— "OTlmolhy.keepthjdeporit"— ri)r«apadifici}ir; and2Tim.l:14— "Xeepthogoed dopodi"— where 
the deposit seems to be the faith or doctrine delivered to him to preach. Niooll, The 
Church's One Foundation, 211—** Some Christians waken each morning' with a creed 
of fewer articles, and those that remain they are ready to surrender to a process of 
argument that convinces them. But it is a duty to keep, ' To hoTo an aaoiBtiaf from tho Mj 
Oa», and ye know' (1 John 8:20). ... . Bira gave to his men a treasure of gold and silver and 
sacrifloial vessels, and he charged them : ' Wateh j% and keep them, oatil jo vtigh them .... in 
thj ehamben of the hooie of JehoTah ' ( Iin 8 : 29 ).'* See in the Autobiography of C. H. Spurgeon, 
1 : 2S5, S66, the outline of a sermon on John 6:87— "ill that vkieh tho Pnthorginth mo ihaU oom onto 
mo; and him that ooneth to me I will in no viae oait oat" Mr. Spurgeon remarks that this text can 
give us no comfort unless we see : L that God has given us his Holy Spirit ; 2. that we 
have given ourselves to him. Christ will not cast us out because of our great sins, our 
long delays, our trying other saviors, our hardness of heart, our little fSith, our poor 
dull prayers, our unbelief, our inveterate corruptions, our frequent backalidings, nor 
finally because every one else passes us by. 

B. From Beason. 

(a) It is a neoessary inference from other doctrines, — such as election, 
iinion with Christ, regeneration, justification, sanctification. 

Election of certain individuals to salvation is election to bestow upon them such 
influences of the Spirit as will lead them not only to accept Christ, but to persevere and 
be saved. Union with Christ is indissoluble ; regeneration is the beginning of a work of 
new creation, which is declared in Justification, and completed in sanotifloation. All 
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fhete dooMnes are part8 of a general aoheme, which would oome to oaught if any 
■Inffle Christian were permitted to fall away. 

( 6 ) It accords with analogy, — God's preserving care being needed by, 
and being granted to, his spiritoal, as well as his natural, creation. 

As natural Vtte cannot uphold itself, but we "Ut^ ud mon, tndhaTvow bdag*' in Gk>d ( A«li 
17:28), 80 spiritual life cannot uphold itself, and Qod maintains the faith, love, and holy 
activity which he has originated. If he preserves our natural life, much more may we 
expect him to preserve the spirituaL i tim. 6 :13 — "I ehar^ that b«fiin God wko pmanrttkall 
tUnigt alin " (I. T. marg. )— ^woyoFovvroc ra irayra— the great Preserver of all enables us to 
persist in our Christian course. 

( ) It is implied in all assoranoe of salvation, — since this assorance is 
given by the Holy Spirit, and is based not npon the known strength of 
human resolution, but upon the purpose and operation of Qod. 

8. R. Mason : ** If Satan and Adam both fell away from perfect holiness, it is a million 
to one that, in a world full of temptations and with all appetites and habits against me, 
I shall fall away from imperfect holiness, unless Ck>d by his almighty power keep me." 
It is in the power and purpose of Gk>d, then, that the beliover puts his trust. But since 
this trust is awakened by the Holy Spirit, it must be that there Is a divine fact corre- 
sponding to it ; namely, Gk>d's purpose to exert his power in such a way that the 
Christian shall persevere. See Wardlaw, Syst. Theol., 2 : 560^78 ; N. W. Taylor, Revealed 
Theology, 44fr-dfla 

J«b«:li— "YkHiimj ilmgth, tkat I thoold viit? ind vkat is miiM end, ttal I ikaaldlMpiUiNit?" 
^ Here is a note of self -distrust. To be patient without any outlook, to endure with- 
out divine support— Job does not promise it, and ho trembles at the prospect; but 
none the less be sets his feet on the toilsome way " ( Oenung ). Dr. Lyman Beecher was 
asked whether he beUeved in the perseverance of the saints. He replied : ** I do, except 
when the wind is from the East." But the value of the doctrine is that we can believe 
ft even when the wind is from the East. It is well to hold on to God's hand, but it is 
better to have Gk>d's hand hold on to us. When we are weak, and forgetful and asleep, 
we need to be sure of Gk>d*s care. Like the child who thought he was driving, but who 
found, after the trouble was over, that his father after all had been holding the reins* 
we too find when danger comes that behind our hands are the hands of Qod. The Per- 
severance of the Saints, looked at from the divine side, is the Preservation of the 
Saints, and the hymn that expresses the Christian's faith is the hymn : ** How firm a 
foundation, ye saints of the Lord, Is laid for your faith in his excellent word I '* 

2. ObjecHona to the Doctrine of Perseverance. 

These objections are urged chiefly by Arminians and by Bomanists. 

A. That it is inconsistent with human freedom. — Answer : It is no 
more so than is the doctrine of Election or the doctrine of Decrees. 

The doctrine is simply this, that Qod will bring to bear such influences upon all true 
believers, that they will freely persevere. Moule, Outlines of Christian Doctrine, 47 — 
" Is grace, in any sense of the word, ever finally withdrawn ? Yes, if by grace is meant 
any free gift of God tending to salvation ; or, more specially, any action of the Holy 

Spirit tending in its nature thither But if by grace be meant the dwelling and 

working of Christ in the truly regenerate, there is no indication in Scripture of the 
withdrawal of it." 

B. That it tends to immorality. — Answer : This cannot be, since the 
doctrine declares that God will save men by securing their perseverance in 
holiness. 

l1Sm.l:i«»"Isvb6ittteflnafiNadationof6odftuid«tti,haTingt]iiia«a^ TkilorlkBowaattntkatanUt: 
ud,Ul0V«7aB«tfc»t BMMlk tkt iuum of tht Lord daput Ihn nnrigfataoanMi"; that is, the temple of 
Christian character has upon its foundation two significant inscriptions, the one dedar- 
inir Ood% power, wisdom, and purpose of salvation ; the other declaring the purity and 
holy sotivity, on the part of the believer, through which Ood's purpose is to be fuU 
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jUled:lM.l:l,l— "dMi aMrdingto thi fcwJPM^rfgt rfOod ik» fiitto; fa Mintii M tiwi rftk 9funK 

ute obediHMt and fpfalding of tte Uood of Jens Gkriil '^ 8 M 1 : 10, U — *' Vka^^ 
gMMtomkt7Mr«UiivMdelMliflaiiii«: fcrif jeteth«ettfa«i^ jt ikidliinritBiibb: frrttniAdllMridaj 
npfliid ul» 7M tte MtnM fato tte tlnal Idngte of 0V lord and 8ftTW 

0. That it leads to indolence. — Answer : This is a perversion of the 
doctrine, continnonsly possible only to the tmregenerate ; since, to the 
regenerate, certainty of success is the strongest incentiye to activity in the 
conflict with sin. 

lJ«bn5:4— ^''^vkntefwisbogottoBof GodemMOMtli tk« world : aad tUf is tk« Hotey tttft kotk omMM 
tia werid, em our aitL" It Is notoriously untrue that confidence of snooesB inspires timid- 
ity or indolence. Thomas Fuller : ** Tour salvation is his business ; his service your 
business." The only prayers God will answer are those we ourselves cannot answer. 
For the very reason that** it ii God vkovorkitk fa 70a botk to vill udte vwk, fir Ut good plaini^'* the 
apostle exhorts: "vorkotttyoarevBadTatifliairitkatfudtaiBbUiif** (PUIS: 12^18). 

D. That the Scripture commands to persevere and warnings against 
apostasy show that certam, even of the regenerate, will fall away. — 
Answer: 

( a ) Th^ show that some, who are apparently regenerate, wiU fall away. 

Kai 18 : 7 — " Voo uto tko world booAoao of oooMUBi of itDBUia; I for it moft Bioda bo tial tte 
bat vooU thai Buntknogk vbom tho oooaaioA oooMth " ; i Oor. ii:19— "For tbaro Bsst btal80&«tioiia[lit 
'k«oaioa']aaonf joiiithatthojtbataroapproTidBUj bo madomanifoit among jos"; i Jobs 8:19— "Thojvoot 
out froB u, but tho7 wo lot of u; brif tboj bad boea of u, tboy vonld baTo oontiAood witb u: bat tboj wt 
••t, tbal tbo7 aigbt bo nado naaifoot that tboj all aro not of u." Judas probably experienced strong 
emotions, and received strong impulses toward good, under the influence of Christ. 
The only failing from grace which is recognised in Scripture is not the fUllng of the 
regenerate, but the falling of the unregenerate, from influences tending to lead them 
to Christ. The Rabbins said that a drop of water will suffice to purify a man who has 
aoddently touched a creeping thing, but an ocean will not suiflce for his ^^lA^mrfwg so 
dong as he purposely keeps the creeping thing in his hand. 

( 6 ) They show that the truly regenerate, and those who are only appar- 
ently so, are not certainly distinguishable in this life. 

HaL 3:i8— "Thoa ihaU 70 nton aad duoan botwon tha rigbtoou aad tho viokod, botvon bia that iwotk 
Sod and bin that iomthhiB not"; lat 18:25, 47— '*vbilo bob alopt^ bis onaj oaao and sovod tana alao aaong 
tha vbiat, and vont away .... igain, tho kingdom of booTon la liko nnto anot, thatiniOBatfatothoaoa,aad 
gatborodoftmykind": Rom.9:6,7— "Ver thojaro not aU braol^that aro of braal: noitbN-, booanaa thoj an 
ibvaham'f Bood, an thoj aU ohildna " ; Rot. 8 : 1 — « I knov thj vorka, that tboB bast a naao that tbon Una^ and 
thou art doad." The tares were never wheat, and the bad flsh never were good, in spite of 
the fact that their true nature was not for a while recognised. 

( ) They show the fearfol consequences of rejecting Christ, to those 
who have enjoyed special divine influences, but who are only apparently 
regenerate. 

lob. 10:88-88—'* For if wo Bin lilfUlyafkar that vo haro noand tboknowlodgo of tho toatb,aani^^ 
■aro a saeriloo far 8in% bat a ovtain ftaiihl ozpoetation of jadgnant and a isroonisa of in wbioh shall dofoor tha 
adrorsariaa. i man thai bath sot at noogbt Kooea' law dioth without oonpaaabn on tho word of two or thnoviknossia: 
ofbowmnshsorvponishmonttthinkTo, ahall ha bo iudgid wwthj, who bath tnddonandor foot tha Son of Ood,aad 
hath ooontod tho blood of tho ooTooant wbnowith ho waa anatiflod an nnbolj thing, and bath 4ona dsapito onto tha 
Spirit of gnoo ? ** Here " aanstiSad " - external sanctiflcation, like that of the ancient Israel- 
ites, by outward connection with God's people; e/. i Oor. 7:14^''tha nnboUaring hsAaad ii 
aansliladinthawia.'* 

In considering these and the following Scripture passages, much will depend upon 
our view of inspiration. If we hold that Christ's promise was fulillled and that his 
apostles were led into all the truth, we shall assume that there is unity in their teach- 
ing, and shall recognize in their variations only aspects and applications of the teach- 
ing of our Lord; in other words, Christ's doctrine in Ma 10: 88^ 88 will be the norm for the 
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intenkretettoii of ■eemlng'Iy diverse and at tint siffht Inoonsistent panages. There was 
a "ftitk vUA mi am far aU ddiTini uto tk« «iiit%" and for this primitive faith we are exhorted 
"toMitaiiwaMlly" (JidtS). 

(d) Th^ show what the fate of the truly regenerate wonld be, in case 
they should not persevere. 

IibL6:4-«-.*'PffutoQflUiigtkM wko wws onoe tnUghtoud and tuUd of Um ImtcoIj giil; ud v«n mud* 
IHtiUurtaftkiloljSpiii^andtutodtktgoodwordofGHAndthe povan of the vorld to oobm, tnd tha (til avftj, 
itifjBpoalUiUrnitwtkiBigainantorepaituiM; Boeing thoj oruoify to themMlTaothoSoaofGodifrMh, oadpat 
Ub to an eptt Aibm." This is to be understood as a hypothetical case, — as is clear from 
Tim 9 wMch follows : " Bolt beloTod, veoro pemudod bettor thingi of yon, and things vhioh iooompuij uln- 
ties, tkngk vo thos ipeik." Dr. A. C. Kendrick, Com. in loco: "In the phrase 'onoo 
ai ligh lMo d ,' the 'eoeo' is airof- once for alL The text describes a condition subjectively 
possible, and therefore needinir to be held up in earnest warning to the believer, while 

objectively and in the absolute purpose of God, it never occurs If passages like 

this teach the possibility of falling from grace, they teach also the impossibility of 
restoration to it. The saint who once apostatizes has apostatized forever." So li 
tt:t4 — " wboB the ilgkteoai toneth vnj from hie rightoouneis, and oommitteth iniquity .... in them ihall ho 
die**; I Pet 1:20 — "Per if, after they hare escaped the defllementt of the vorld through the knovledge of the Lord 
and SftTkr leiu Ghriil; they are again entangled therein andoTereome, the last state is beeome vans vith them than 
thelnt** So, in Kai 6 : 13— "if the salt hare lost its saTor, vherevith shaU it be salted?"— if this teaches 
that the regenerate may lose their religion, it also teaches that they can never recover 
it. It really shows only that Christians who do not perform their proper functions as 
CamstiaiiB become harmful and contemptible ( Broadus, in loco ). 

(e) They show that the perseverance of the truly regenerate may be 
aeonxed by these veiy commands and warnings. 

10«.9:S7— "I boiiit my body, and bring it into bondage: lest by any maani^ after that I haTO prsaohed to othan, 
I mjMlf should be nijooted " — or, to bring out the meaning more fully : T beat my body bine [ or, 
'strike it under the eye ' ], aid make it a sIsts^ lest after haying been a herald to others, I myself should be 
W j sslsd" ( * unapproved,' * counted unworthy of the prize'); 10:12— "Wherefore let him that 
tUnksth he standoth take heed lest he flJL" Quarles, Emblems : *' The way to be safe is never to 
be secure." Wrightnour : ** Warning a traveler to keep a certain path, and by this 
means keeping him in that path, is no evidence that he will ever fall into a pit by the 
aide of the path simply because he is warned of it." 

(/) They do not show that it is certain, or possible, that any tmly 

regenerate person will fall away. 

The Christian is like a man making his way up-hill, who occasionally slips back, yet 
always has his foce set toward the summit. The unregenerate man has his face turned 
downwards, and he is slipping all the way. C. H. Spurgeon : *^ The believer, like a man 
on shipboard, may fall again and again on the deck, but he will never fall overboard." 

K That we have actnal examples of snch apostasy. — We answer : 
(a) Such are either men once outwardly reformed, like Judas and 
ATianiftn, bat never renewed in heart ; 

But, per contra^ instance the experience of a man in typhoid fever, who apparently 
repented, but who never remembered it when he was restored to health. Sick-bed and 
death-bed conversions are not the best. There was one penitent thief, that none might 
despair ; there was but one penitent thief, that none might presume. The hypocrite 
Is like the wire that gets a second-hand electricity from the live wire running 
parallel with it. This second-hand electricity is effective only within narrow limits, 
and its efficacy is soon exhausted. The live wire has connection with the source of 
power in the dynamo. 

( 6 ) Or they are regenerate men, who, like David and Peter, have fallen 

into temporary sin, from which they will« before death, be reclaimed by 

God's discipline. 

Instance the young profligate who, in a moment of apparent drowning, repented, 
was then resoued, and afterward lived a long life as a Christian. If he bad not been 
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rewmed, his repentanoe would never have been known, nor the answer to his mother^ 
prayers. So, in the moment of a backslider's death, Ood oan renew repentanoe and 
faith. Cromwell on his death-bed questioned his Chaplain as to the doctrine of final 
perseveranoe, and, on beinff assured that it was a certain truth, said : ** Then I am 
happy, for I am sure that I was once in a state of flrrace." But rellanoe upon a past 
experience is like trusting in the value of a policy of life insurance upon wliioli several 
years' premiums have been unpaid. If the policy has not lapsed, it is because of 
extreme firrace. The only conclusive evidence of perseverance is a present experience 
of Christ's presence and indwelllnir« corroborated by active servioe and purity of life. 

On the general subject, see Bdwards, Works, 8 : 00^^682, and i : 10* ; Bidgeley, Body of 
DiTlnity, 2:104-194; John Owen, Works, voL 11; Woods, Works, S:m-M6; Van 
Oostenee, Christian Dogmatics, 6ttM88. 



PAET YIL 

EOCLESIOLOGY, OR THE DOCTRINE OP THE OHUROH. 



OHAPTER L 
THE CONSTITUTION OP THE CHUBCH. OB OHTJBOH POLITT. 

L Definition of thb Ohxtboh. 

( a ) The ohnroh of Christ, in its largest signiiioatioii, is the whole com- 
pany of regenerate persons in all times and ages, in heaven and on earth 
(Mat 16:18 ; Eph. 1 :22, 23 ; 8 : 10 ; 5 :24, 25 ; CoL 1 :18 ; Heb. 12 :23). 
In this sense, the ohnroh is identical with the spiritual kingdom of God ; 
both signify that redeemed humanity in which God in Christ exeroiseB 
actual spiritual dominion ( John 3:3, 5 ). 

Iatl6:18 — "tkMiirtPMv.aiidvpntUfnek I viU build «j ohnnk; and thtgitei of HMteahaU not pmaU 
■giiMlU"; IpL 1:28,23 — ** and ha pal all tUngi in aabJaotioA uidar hia bet» and gare kia to ba head otv all 
tUagfUtha ohnroh, vhioh ia hia bod j, tha fUoaaa of hia thai tllathaU 1b aU "; 8 :10->"totha intont that nov uU 
tha prindpalitiaa and tha powsra In tha haaTonly plaaoa might bamada known through tha ohnroh tha manifidd wiadom 
afGad";5:24k2S— "BntuthaohnrohiaBabjaoltoahriat.ao lot tha viToaalaobatothairhnabandaiBOTor7thii«. 
loabanda, bra joor wivi^ otod u Chriit alao lorad tha ehnreh, and gaTO hiaialf np for it" ; OoL 1: 18— '^ind haia 
tha haadofthabodj, tha ohnroh: who ia tha baginniB^, tha ibvtbon flrom tha dead; that in aUthinga ha night haTO tha 
pnMwinanno". H^18:28~"thegenaral aaamblj and ohnroh of tho ibttbom whoaroooxoUadinhaaTn"; John 
8:3,5— "Ixoapt ana baborn anaw, ho oannol aaa tha kingdom of God. ... . IzMpt ana ba bon of walar and tha 
8piiit» ha oannoi ODtar into tha kingdom of God." 

Cioero*s words apply here : ** Una navlB est jam bonorum omnium '* — all gtxxl men 
are in one boat. Cicero speaks of the state, but it is still more true of the church 
inviaible. Andrews, in Bib. Saa, Jan. 1883 : 14, mentions the f ollowingr differences 
between the church and kingdom, or, as we prefto to say, between the visible church 
and the invisible church : (1) the church began with Christ,— the kingdom began 
earlier; (2) the church is confined to believers in the historic Christ,— the kingdom 
includes all Ood's children ; (3) the church belongs wholly to this world— not so the 
kingdom; (4) the church is visible,— not so the kingdom; (5) the church has Qtiosi 
organic character, and leads out into local churches, — this is not so with the kingdom. 
On the universal or Invisible church, see Cremer, Lexicon N. T., transL, 113, 114, 881 ; 
Jacob, EocL Polity of N. T., 12. 

H. C Vedder : ** The church is a spiritual body, consisting only of those regenerated 
by the Spirit of God." Tet the Westminster Confession affirms that the church 
** consists of all those throughout the world that profess the true religion, together 
with their children." This definition Includes in the church a multitude who not only 
five no evidence of regeneration, but who plainly show themselves to be unregenerate. 
In many lands it practically identifies the church with the world. Augustine Indeed 
thought that "thaflald," In lal 13:38, is the church, whereas Jesus says very distinctly 
that It *'iB tha world." Augustine held that good and bad alike were to be permitted to 

887 
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dwell togretber In the church, without attempt to separate them ; see Broadus, Com. in 
loco. But the parable gives a reason, not why we should not try to put the wicked out 
of the church, but why Ood does not immediately put them out of the world, the 
tares being separated from the wheat only at the final Judgment of mankind. 

Yet the universal church includes all true beUevers. It fulfils the promise of €k>d to 
Abraham in G«il 15:5— ** Look ww tovard kMran, ud suffllMr ik» atei, if thM bt aUt to AimbirtkM: and 
ho nid onto kin, 80 shoU thj Mid bo.*" The church shall be immortal, since it draws its llf^ from 
Christ: I& 85:22 — "utkodoyi of a tmibai bo tbo days of mypoopU"; look. 4:1^8 — **aoaBdloitiokaUor 
gold . and tiro oUTo-traoi bj it" Dean Stanley, Life and Letters, 8:842, 848— "* A Spanish 
Roman Catholic, Cervantes, said : *Many are the roads by which Gk)d carries his own 
to heaven.' DOllinger : * Theology must become a science not, as heretofore, for mak- 
ing war, but for making peace, and thus bringing about that reconciliation of churches 
for which the whole civilized world is longing.* In their loftiest moods of inspiration, 
the Catholic Thomas d Kempis, the Puritan Milton, the Anglican Keble, rose above 
their peculiar tenets, and above the limits that divide denominations, into the higher 
regions of a common Christianity. It was the Baptist Bunyan who taught the world 
that there was * a common ground of communion which no difference of external rites 
could efface.' It was the Moravian Qambold who wrote : * The man That could sur- 
round the sum of things, and spy The heart of God and secrets of his empire. Would 
speak but love. With love, the bright result Would change the hue of Intermediate 
things, And make one thing of all theology.' '* 

( 6 ) The chnichy in this large sense, is nothing less than the body of 
Christ — the organism to which he gives spiritual life, and through which 
he manifests the folness of his power and grace. The ohnrch therefore 
cannot be defined in merely human terms, as an aggregate of individuals 
associated for social, beneyolent^ or even spiritual purposes. There is a 
transcendent element in the church. It is the great company of persons 
whom Christ has saved, in whom he dwells, to whom and through whom 
he reveals God (Eph. 1 : 22, 23 ). 

^1:28,88— "tkookiiroh,TkiQkiikiibodj,thoAi]9MiofbiBtkatfLl]ilk all in all" He who is the life 
of nature and of humanity reveals himself most fully in the great company of those 
who have joined themselves to him by faith. Union with Christ is the presupposition 
of the church. This alone transforms the sinner into a Christian, and this alone makes 
possible that vital and spiritual fellowship between individuals which constitutes the 
organizing principle of the church. The same divine life which ensures the pardon and 
the perseverance of the believer unites him to all other believers. The indwelling 
Christ makes the church superior to and more permanent than all humanitarian organi- 
sations ; they die, but because Christ lives, the church lives also. Without a proper 
conception of this sublime relation of the church to Christ, we cannot properly appre- 
ciate our dignity as church members, or our high calling as shepherds of the flock. Not 
** ubi ecclesia, ibi Christus," but *' ubi Chiistus, ibi ecclesla," should be our motto. 
Because Christ is omnipresent and omnipotent, * tbo lama yaotordaj, and to-daj, jm and fonrar " 
( Hob. 13 : 8 ), what Burke said of the nation is true of the church : It is " indeed a partner- 
ship, but a partnership not only between those who are living, but between those 
who are living, those who are dead, and those who are yet to be bom." 

McGiffert, Apostolic Church, GOl —*' Paurs conception of the church as the body of 
Christ was first emphasized and developed by Ignatius. He reproduces in his writings 
the substance of all the Paulinism that the church at large made permanently its own : 
the pre6zistenoe and deity of Christ, the union of the believer with Christ without 
which the Christian life is impossible, the importance of Christ's death, the church the 
body of Christ. Rome never fully recognized Paul's teachings, but her system rests 
upon his doctrine of the church the body of Christ. The modem doctrine however 
makes the kingdom to be not spiritual or future, but a reality of this world." The 
redemption of the body, the redemption of institutions, the redemption of nations, 
are indeed all purposed by Christ. Christians should not only strive to rescue individ- 
ual men from the slough of vice, but they should devise measures for draining that 
slough and making that vice impossible ; in other words, they should labor for the 
coming of the kingdom of God in society. But this is not to identify the church with 
poUtioB, prohibiUon, libraries, athletics. The spiritual fellowship is to be the fbuatiUn 
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ftvmi wbiob an th«e adlTttleB «riiw, while at the aame time ChrJBt*g * IriigiM it Mt rf 
1kitwli''(Matt:ll). 

A. J.GofdomMintatoyof tbeSpirtt^M, S, 907 — ''As Cliiiat is tlie temple of God, so 
the ofaurohlB the temple of UieHoly Spirit. Aa God ooakl be seen onlj through Christ* 
80 the Holy Spirit can be seen only through the church. As Christ was the image of 
the invialble God, so the church is appointed to be the image of the invisible Christ, 
and the members of Christ, when thej are gloriHed with him, shall be the express image 
of his person. .... The church and the kingdom are not identical terms, if we mean 
by the kingdom the Tisible reign and government of Jesns Christ on earth. In another 
sense they are IdenticaL As is the king, so is the kingdom. The king is present now 
in the world, only invisibly and by the Holy Spirit ; so the kingdom is now present 
invisibly and spiritually in the hearts of believers. The king is to come again visiUy 
and gloriously ; so shall the kingdom appear visibly and gloriously. In other words, 
the kingdom is already here in mystery : it is to be here in manifestation. Now the 
spiritual kingdom is administered by the Holy Spirit, and it extends from Pentecost to 
Parousia. At the Parousia — the appearing of the Son of man in glory— when he shall 
take unto himself his great power and reign ( !«▼. U : 17 ), when he who has now gone 
into a far oountry to be invested with a kingdom shall return and enter upon his 
government (Uk« it :1S ), then the invisible shaU give way to the visible, the kingdom hi 
mystery shall emerge into the kingdom in manifestaticni, and the Holy Spirit's admin* 
istratton shaU yield to that of Christ** 

( c ) The Scriptures, howeyer, distingniflh between this inyisible or nni- 
Tersal ohiirch, and the individual chnrch, in which the nniversal ohnroh 
takes local and temporal form, and in which the idea of the churoh as a 
whole is concretely exhibited. 



KA ID : as-- * Ivwy AM tkvtfon, vfao ibOl MsfM m be£m M^ Ua vin I alM floate bdion 1^ 
iiii kcsTM" ; lt:U. 35 — "«at of th« aboBlaBM of tho hoart tko aoatk ipoAketL Ao good nun oat of kis goo4 
trMMrfbrii^oikhrtkgoodtkiBgt"; loaulOilt 10 — ''ifthoaihaltooofiHvitkUjmoiith JtfasuLoriandiUtt 
bolim is th7 Uui that God niiid him fir» tho dotd, Uoa ikalt bo nTod : for vith Uo koort Bua beUoroth uU 
rigktooiwif; udvitk tko BovSk ooafeonoa is mado onto lalTation"; JudcbIzIS— "Ofkisovnvmhebroackt 
ufatkV7tkovordoftnitk,thatvoikoa]d bo a kind of fintflraita of kii eroatnree " — we were saved, not 
for ourselves only, but as parts and beginnings of an organic kingdom of Ood ; believers 
are called "tntfruta," because from them the blessiDg shall spread, until the whole 
wortd shall be pervaded with the new life ; Pentecost, as the feast of first-fruits, was 
but the beginning of a stream that shall continue to flow until the whole race of man 
is gathered in. 

R 8. Storrs : *' When any truth becomes central and vital, there comes the desire to 
utter it," — and we may add, not only in words, but in organization. So beliefs crystal- 
lise into institutions. But Christian faith is something more vital than the common 
beliefs of the world. Linking the soul to Christ, it brings Christians into living fellow- 
ship with one another before any bonds of outward organization exist ; outward 
organization, indeed, only expresses and symbolizes this inward union of spirit to Christ 
and to one another. Horatius Bonar : ** Thou must be true thjrself. If thou the truth 
wouldst teach ; Thy soul must overflow, if thou Another's soul wouldst reach ; It needs 
the overflow of heart To give the lips full speech. Think truly, and thy thoughts Shall 
the world's famine feed ; Speak truly, and each word of thine Shall be a fruitful seed ; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be A great and noble creed." 

Contentio Veritatis, 128, 129 — '* The kingdom of God is first a state of the hidividual 
soul, and then, secondly, a society made up of those who enjoy that state." Dr. F. L. 
Patton : ** The best way for a man to serve the church at large is to serve the churoh 
to which he belongs." Herbert Stead : ** The kingdom is not to be narrowed down to 
the church, nor the church evaporated into the kingdom." To do the first is to set up 
a monstrous eodesiasticism ; to do the second is to destroy the organism through 
which the kingdom manifests itself and does its work in the world ( W. B. Taylor ). 
Prof. Dalman, in his work on The Words of Jesus in the Light of Postbiblical Writing 
and the Aramaic Language, contends that the Greek phrase translated " kingdom of 
God " should be rendered '* the sovereignty of God." He thinks that it points to the reign 
of God, rather than to the reahn over which he reigns. This rendering, if accepted, 
takes away entirely the support from the Bitsohlian oonoeption of the kingdom of 
Ood as an earthly and outward organimtion. 
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{d) The indiyidnal chuioh may be defined as that smaller oompanj of 
regenerate persons, who, in any given oommonity, unite themselves volnn- 
tarfly together, in aooordanoe with Christ's laws, for the purpose of secur- 
ing the complete establishment of his kingdom in themselves and in the 
world. 

Iatl8:n--*Aadifh«x«ftMtokttfthiii,taQitimto4liAiiA:Mdifk«nAMUk«tftk«^^ 
btutethMMtht Ooiftiteaiidthf poUMu"; A0tal4:2S-"app«iAtidfiirthim«ldminfTii7ehiu«k"; Boiii.l6:S 
■-*<iilsto tte dumb tk«t it in tlMb kooM'^ 1 OvM :S— **tkt tbiinh of God vU«k is al OorinU 
u I tiMli trvywlMn in vntj tbueh " ; 1 ThM. t : 14— "tkt oknnhM of God vUok an in Jodoa ii Gkriik Joiui" 

We do not define the churoh as a body of ^ baptised belleven,'* beoauae baptism is but 
one of **Chri8t*8 laws," in aooordanoe with which believers unite themselves. Since 
these laws are the laws of ohuroh-organization contained in the New Testament, no 
Sunday Sohool, Temperance Society, or Toun^ Men's Christian Association, is properly 
a church. These organizations 1. lack the transcendent element — they are instituted 
and managed by man only ; 8. they are not confined to the regenerate, or to those alone 
who give credible evidence of regeneration ; 8. they presuppose and require no partic- 
ular form of doctrine ; 4 they observe no ordinances ; 6. they are at best mere adjuncts 
and instruments of the church, but are not themselves churches ; 6. their decisions 
therefore are devoid of the divine authority and obligation which belong to the decis- 
ions of the church. 

The laws of Christ, in aooordanoe with which believers unite themselves into churches, 
may be summarized as follows : 1. the sufficiency and sole authority of Scripture as the 
rule both of doctrine and polity ; ( 2 ) credible evidence of regeneration and conversion 
as prerequisite to church-membership ; ( 3 ) immersion only, as answering to Christ*8 
oonmiand of baptism, and to the symbolic meaning of the ordinance ; ( 4 ) the order of 
the ordinances. Baptism, and the Lord's Supper, as of divine appointment, as well as 
the ordinances themselves ; ( 6 ) the right of each member of the church to a voice in its 
government and discipline ; ( 8 ) each church, while holding fellowship with other 
churches, solely responsible to Christ ; ( 7 ) the freedom of the individual conscience, 
and the total independence of church and state. Hovcy in his Restatement of Denom- 
inational Principles ( Am. Bap. Pub. Society ) gives these principles as follows : 1. the 
supreme authority of the Scriptures in matters of religion ; 2. personal accountability 
to God In religion ; 8. union with Christ essential to salvation ; i. a new life the only 
evidence of that union ; 6. the new life one of unqualified obedience to Christ. The 
most concise statement of Baptist doctrine and history is that of Vedder, in Jackson's 
Dictionary of Religious Knowledge, 1 : 74-86. 

With the lax views of Scripture which are becoming common among us there is a 
tendency In our day to lose (dght of the transcendent element in the church. Let us 
remember that the church is not a humanitarian organization resting upon conunon 
human brotherhood, but a supernatural body, which traces its descent from the second, 
not the first, Adam, and which manifests the power of the divine Christ. Mazzini in 
Italy claimed Jesus, but repudiated his church. So modem socialists cry : ** Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity,*' and deny that there is need of anything more than human unity, 
development, and culture. But Ood has made the church to sit with Christ "in Oo kcannlj^ 
ybooo " ( IpL 2 : 6 ). It is the regeneration which comes about through union with Christ 
which constitutes the primary and most essential element in eccleslology. '* We do not 
stand, first of all, for restricted communion, nor for immersion as the only valid form 
of baptism, nor for any particular theory of Scripture, but rather for a regenerate 
church membership. The essence of the gospel is a new life in Christ, of which Chris- 
tian experience is the outworking and Christian consciousness is the witness. Christian 
life is as important as conversion. Faith must show itself by works. We must seek 
the temporal as well as spiritual salvation of men, and the salvation of society also *' 
( Leighton Williams ). 

E. O. Robinson : " Christ founded a churoh only proleptically. In lat 18 : 17, imcXjivla 
is not used technically. The church is an outgrowth of the Jewish synagogue, though 
its method and economy are different. There was little or no organization at first. 
Christ himself did not organize the church. This was the work of the apostles after 
Pentecost. The germ however existed before. Three persons may constitute a church, 
and may administer the ordinances. Councils have only advisory authority. DiooeSBH 
episcopacy is antisoriptural and antiohristian." 
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The pcfliiolplet menttoiied above are the etKntial principles of Baptist ohuitdies* 
Althoiigli other bodies off Christians have oome to reoogniae a portion of them. Bodies 
of Qirlstians which refuse to accept these principles we may. in a somewhat loose and 
modifled sense, call (lurches; but we cannot regard them as churches organised in all 
respects aooordinff to Christ's laws, or as completely answering to the New Testament 
model of idinrch organization. We follow common ussge when we address a Lieutenant 
Ooilonel as ** Cotonel,'^ and a Lieutenant Governor as ** Governor." It is only courtesy 
to speak of pedobaptist organisations as ** churches,'* although we do not regard these 
churches as organised in full accordance with Christ's laws as they are indicated to us 
in the New Testament. To refuse thus to reoogniae them would be a discourtesy like 
that of the British Commander in Chief, when he addressed General Washington as 
•"Jlr.WMhinffton." 

As Luther, having ftrand the doctrine of justiflcation by fSaith, could not recognise 
that doctrine as Christian which taught justification by works, but denounced the 
church which held it ss Antichrist, saying, '* Here I stand ; I cannot do otherwise, God 
help me," so we, in nutters not indifferent, as feet-washing, but vitally affecting the 
ezlsteiice of the church, as regenerate church-membership, must stand by the New 
Testameat, and refuse to call any other body of Christians a regular church, that is not 
organised according to Christ's laws. The English word * church ' like the Scotch * kirk ' 
and the German * Kirthe,'* is derived from the Greek cvptcuci}, and means * belonging to 
the Lord.' The term itself should teach us to regard only Christ's laws as our rule of 
organisation* 

(e) BeddeB these two frignifioations of the tenn 'ohnroh,' there are 
properly in the New Testament no others. The word UgXiicia is indeed 
naedin Acts 7 : 38; 19 : 82, 89; Heb. 2 : 12, to designate a popular assem- 
bly ; bnt sinoe this is a secular use of the term, it does not here concern us. 
In certain passages, as for example Acts 9 : 81 (ixcxA^/o, sing., K abo), 
1 Cor. 12 :28, PhiLS : 6, andl Tinu 8 : 15, kiuiXnaia appears to be used either 
88 a generic or as a collective term, to denote simply the body of indepen- 
dent local churches existing in a given region or at a given epoch. But 
since there is no evidence that these churches were bound together in auy 
outward organization, this use of the term imt^aia cannot be regarded as 
adding any new sense to those of 'the universal church' and 'the local 
church ' already mentioned. 

Acli7:88— "tha ohnnh [ marg. 'eoDgngitton*] iathe vi]d«nMi**-the whole body of the people of 
Israel ; 19 : a — " tkt •amiUj wu in ooniiuioii "— the tumultuous mob in the theatre at Ephesus ; 
M— *thti«|;ii]iriaiiBihlj"; 9:81— "Soiktoknrehthroo^luiatall Jndaa tnd OaIUm and SuuuriA had pato^ biing 
diM" ; 1 Oar. 12:28— "Asd God hath wt boiim in tlw ehoroh, Hist apoatlaa, Moondly prophets, thirdlj taaehtn*' ; 
FhiL8:6— *u touehiag aaal, paneeating tha ohoroh"; i Tim. 3 : 15 — ** that thoa mayait kiwv how man oof ht to 
bthait thMMalTat in tha hooia af God, vhieh ii tha choreh of tha Uring God, tha pillar and groond of tha tnith." 

In the original use of the word JK«Ai)<n'a, as a popular assembly, there was doubtless an 
aUusion to the derivation from U and xoA^m, to oall out by herald. Some have held that 
the N. T. term oontains an allusion to the fact that the members of Christ's church are 
caUed, ohoeen, elected by God. This, however, is more than doubtful. In common use, 
the term had lost its etymological meaning, and signified merely an assembly, how/er 
gathered or summoned. The church was never so large that it could not as^.mble. 
The ohuroh of Jerusalem gathered for the choice of deacons ( iota 6 : 2, 5 ), and the church 
of Antioch gathered to hear Paul's account of his missionary Journey ( lets 14 : 27 ). 

It is only by a common figure of rhetoric that many churches are spoken of together 
in the singular number, in such passages as iota 9:8L We speak generically of * man,' 
meaning the whole race of men ; and of ' the horse,' meaning all horses. Gibbon, speak- 
ing of the successive tribes that swept down upon the Roman Empire, uses a noun in 
the singular number, and describes them as ** the several detachments of that immense 
army of northern barbarians,"— yet he does not mean to intimate that those tribes had 
any common government. So we may speak of ** the American coUege '* or ** the Amer- 
ican theological seminary,'* but we do not thereby mean that the colleges or the 
seminaries are bound together by any tie of outward organization. 

So Paul says that God has set in the church apostles, prophets, and teachers (1 Oor.iS: 
MX but the word * church ' is only a collective term for the many independent ohurobsi. 
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In this same senae, we may speak of ** the Baptist church " of New Tork, or of Amer- 
ica ; but It must be remembered that we use the term without any such Implication of 
common gbvemment as is Involyed in the phrases * the Presbyterian church,* or * the 
Protestant Episcopal church,* or 'the Boman Catholic church' ; with us, in this con- 
nection, the term * church * means simply * churches.' 
Broadus, in his Com. on Mat., pa«e 860, suggests that the word hutkiiaU in Aflli9:Sl* 

* denotes the original church at Jerusalem, whose members were by the persecution 
widely scattered throughout Judea and Oalilee and Samaria, and held meetings where- 
ever they were, but still belonged to the one original organization. .... When Paul 
wrote to the Galatians, nearly twenty years later, these separate meetings had been 
organised into distinct churches, and so he speaks ( 6«L 1 : 22 ) in reference to that same 
period, of "thi ohnnhM of Judm vUok wm in Ckriit" On the meaning of iiucX^via^ see Cremer, 
Lex. N. T., 8S0 ; Trench, Syn. N. T., 1 : 18 ; Glrdlestone, Syn. O. T., 867 ; Curtis, Progress 
of Baptist Principles, 801; Dexter, Congregationalism, 25 ; Dagg, Church Order, 100- 
13); Bobinson, N. T. Lex., sub voce. 

The prerailing naage of the N. T. gives to the term kuc^ia the second 
of these two significations. It is this local church only which has definite 
and temporal existence, and of this alone we henceforth treat Our defini- 
tion of the individnal ohnroh implies the two following particolars : 

A. ITie churchy like the family and the state^ is an ituHtuHon of 
divine appointment This is plain : (a) from its relation to the ohnroh 
nniversaly as its concrete embodiment ; ( 6 ) from the fact that its neoeesily 
is grounded in the social and religions nature of man ; (c ) from the Script- 
ure, — as for example, Christ's command in Mat 18 : 17, and the designa- 
tion ' church of God,' applied to individual churches ( 1 Cor. 1:2). 

President Wayland: **The univerasl church comes before the particular church* 
The society which Christ has established is the foundation of every particular assooi^- 
tion calling itself a church of Christ." Andrews, in Bib. Sac, Jan. 1888 : 8IHS8, on the 
oonoeptlon Uxkiiaia in the N. T., says that **the 'church' is the prius of all local 

* churches.' iKKXrivia in isia 9 : 81 - the church, so far as represented in those provinces. 
It is ecumenical-local, as in 1 Oor. 10 : 83. The local church is a microcosm, a specialised 
localization of the universal body. Snp, in the O. T. and in the Targums, means the 
whole congregation of Israel, and then secondarily those local bodies which were parts 
and representations of the whole. Christ, using Aramaic, probably used iriD in lit 
18:17. He took his idea of the church from it, not from the heathen use of \he word 
JMAijo-io, which expresses the notion of locality and state much more than Snp). The 
larger sense of irnxkriaCa is the primary. Local churches are points of consdousneoB and 
activity for the great all-inclusive unit, and they are not themselves the units for an 
ecclesiastical aggregate. They are faces, not parts of the one church.*' 

Christ, in lat 18 : 17, delegates authority to the whole congregation of believers, and at 
the same time limits authority to the local church. The local church is not an end in 
itself, but exists for the sake of the kingdom* Unity is not to be that of merely looi^ 
churches, but that of the kingdom, and that kingdom is internal, "mnttk not vitt tlbmnt^ 
tiaa''(Liikal7:20),butconsi8tsin''rightMiifflMandp6MeandJo7intt«Hdj8^^ The 

word ** church," in the universal sense, is not employed by any other N. T. writer before 
Paul. Paul was interested, not simply in Individual conversions, but in the growth of 
the church of God, as the body of Christ. He held to the unity of all local churches 
with the mother church at Jerusalem. The church in a city or in a house is merely a 
local manifestation of the one universal church and derived its dignity therefrom. 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles: *'As this broken bread was scattered upon the 
mountains, and being gathered became one, so may thy church be gathered together 
from the ends of the earth into thy kingdom." 

Sabatier, Phllos. Religion, 98— ''The social action of religion springs from its very 
essence. Men of the same religion have no more imperious need than that of praying 
and worshiping together. State police have always failed to confine growing religious 

sects within the sanctuary or the home God, it is said, is the place where spirits 

blend. In rising toward him, man necessarily passes beyond the limits of his own Indi- 
viduality. He fbeJs Instinctively that the principle of his being is the prlnolide of the 
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Mfpof hto lj te tlumA alao, that that which glveg him aaffety murt give It to all." Rothe 
held that, as men reach the full development of their nature and appropriate the per- 
fection of the Savior, the separation between the religious and the moral life will van- 
ish, and the Christian state, as the highest sphere of human life representing all human 
foDOtlons, win displace the church. " In proportion as the Savior Christianises the 
state by means of the church, must the progressive completion of the structure of the 
church prove the cause of its abolition. The decline of the church is not therefore to 
be deplored, but is to be recognized as the consequence of the independence and com- 
pleteness of the religious life '* ( Encyc. Brit., 21 : 8 ). But it might equally be maintained 
that the state, as well as the church, will pass away, when the kingdom of God is fully 
come; 8eelQka4:2i— "ththoor oomffth, whea ntitker in this moanUin, nor in Jerenlfln, ahall J9 worship tk« 
faAm" ; 1 Oor. iS: M— " An oometh tk« end. when k« akall daUrw up \h» kingdom to God, em tlie F&tber ; when 
te ihall Uve abolished all rale and aU aothority and povff "; RfT. 81 : 28-'* An^ 
God tht Ataughty. ud the Lanbb an th« temple thenoL'* 

B. The churchy unlike ihe family and the ataie, is a voluntary society. 
(a) This resnlts from the fact that the local church is the outward expres- 
sion of that rational and free life in Christ which characterizes the church 
as a whola In this it differs from those other organizations of divine 
appointment^ entrance into which is not optional Membership in the 
church is not hereditary or compulsory. ( 5 ) The doctrine of the church, 
as thus defined, is a necessary outgrowth of the doctrine of regeneration. 
As this fundamental spiritual change is mediated not by outward appli- 
ances, but by inward and conscious reception of Christ and his truth, union 
with the church logically follows, not precedes, the soul's spiritual union 
with Christ 

We have seen that ibe church is the body of Christ. We now perceive that the church 
is, by the impartation to it of Christ's life, made a living body, with duties and powers 
of its own« A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 63, emphasizes the preliminary truth. 
He shows that the definition : The church a voluntary association of believers, united 
together for the purposes of worship and edification, is most inadequate, not to say 
bioorreot. It is no more true than that hands and feet are voluntarily united in the 
human body for the purposes of locomotion and work. The church is formed from 
within. Christ, present by the Holy Ghost, regenerating men by the sovereign action 
of the Spirit, and organizing them into himself as the living centre, is t^e only princi- 
ple that can explain the existence of the church. The Head and the body are therefore 
one — one in fiict, and one in name. He whom God anointed and filled with the Holy 
Ghost is called **theObriflt"(l John 5: i—"Vho606TerbelieTeth that Jaaoa is the Christ is begotten of God"); 
and the church which is his body and fulneBS is also called "the Christ" (i Oor. 12: 13— "all thi 
■SBbenefthtbodj, beisf iDsay, snoaebodj; so also is ihe Christ " ). 

Domer includes under his doctrine of the church: (1) the genesis of the church, 
through the new birth of the Spirit, or Regeneration ; ( 2 ) the growth and persistence 
of the church through the continuous operation of the Spirit in the means of grace, or 
Bcdesiology proper, as others call it; (3) the completion of the church, or Eschatology. 
While this scheme seems designed to favor a theory of baptismal regeneration, we 
must commend its recognition of the fact that the doctrine of the church grows out of 
the doctrine of regeneration and is determined in its nature by It. If regeneration has 
always conversion for its obverse side, and if conversion always includes faith in Christ, 
it is vain to speak of regeneration without faith. And if union with the church is 
but the outward expression of a preceding union with Christ which involves regene- 
ration and conversion, then Involuntary church-membership is an absurdity, and a 
misrepresentation of the whole method of salvation. 

The value of compulsory religion may be illustrated from David Hume*s experience. 
A godly matron of the Canongate, so runs the story, when Hume sank in the mud in 
her vicinity, and on account of his obesity could not get out, compelled the sceptic to 
■ay the Lord's Prayer before she would help him. Amos Kendall, on the other hand, 
concluded in his old age that he had not been acting on Christ's plan for saving the 
world, and so, of his own accord, connected himself with the church. Martineau, Study, 
1 : 819— *' Till we come to the State and the Church, we do not reach the highest organ- 
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tarn of human life, into the perftet working of whidi all the disinterested afDeotioos 
and moral enthmriaamw and noble ambitions flow." 

Socialism abolishes freedom, which the church cultivates and insists upon as the 
principle of its life. Tertullian : **Nec religionis est cogere religionem *'— ^ It is not 
the business of religion to compel religion." Yedder, History of the Baptists: **The 
oonmiunity of goods in the church at Jerusalem was a purely voluntary matter ; see 
Aflli5:4— •WUl6itifwdBid,diAilBMnBdntUM0VA?aadaikrit«Miiili«Mit^ The 

community of goods does not seem to have continued in the church at Jerusalem 
after the temporary stress had been relieved, and there is no reason to believe that any 
other ohurch in the apostolic age practised anything of the kind." By abolishing 
ftreedom« sodallsm destroys all poosibility of economical progress. The economical 
principle of socialism is that, relatively to the enjoyment of commodities, the individ- 
ual shall be taken care of by the conununity, to the effect of his being relieved of the 
care of himself. The communism in the Acts was: 1. not for the community of 
mankind in general, but only for the church within itself; 2. not obligatory, but left 
to the discretion of individuals ; 8. not permanent, but devised for a temporary crisis. 
On socialism, see James MacGregor, in Presb. and Bef. Bev^ Jan. 1868 : 35-^ 

Schunnan, Agnostioism, 166— "Eew things are of more practical consequence for 
the future of religion in America than the duty of all good men to become identified 
with the visible church. Liberal thinkers have, as a rule, underestimated the value of 
the church. Their point of view is individualistio, * as though a man were author of 
himself, and knew no other kin.' * The old is for slaves,* they declare. But it is also 
true that the old is for freedmen who know its true usee. It is the bane of the religion 
of dogma that it has driven many of the choicest religious souls out of the chundies. 
In its purification of the temple, it has lost sight of the object of the temple. The 
church, as an institution, is an organism and embodiment such as the religion of spirit 
necessarily creates. Spiritual religion is not the enemy, it is the essence, of institu- 
tional religion." 

n. Obqanization of the Chuboh. 

1. The fact of organization. 

Organization may exist withont knowledge of writingy ^thont written 
reoordsy lists of members, or formal ohoioe of officers. These last are the 
proofs, reminders, and helps of organization, but they are not essential to 
it It is however not merely informal, but formal, organization in the 
church, to which the New Testament bears witness. 

That there was snch organization is abundantly shown from ( a ) its stated 
meetings, ( 6 ) elections, and ( c ) officers ;(d) from the designations of its 
ministers, together with ( 6 ) the recognized authority of the minister and 
of the church ; (/) from its discipline, (g) contributions, ( A ) letters of 
commendation, (i) registers of widows, (J) uniform customs, and (k) 
ordinances ; (l) from the order enjomed and observed, ( m ) the qualifi- 
cations for membership, and ( n ) the common work of the whole body. 

(a) A0tB2O:7— '*i9<nih«flntdAjoftheTMk. vhnve vm gatliirdltogtltotob^ 
vith thaB'*;E«b. 10:25— '^BotforaJdng oar ova twwmhling togetto*, u fho oostaaefinMi^ VoteziMrtlaf mm 



(b) A0tBi:2»-»-the election of Matthias; 6:6.6— the election of deacons. 
( e) PkiL i :!— 'fho lalBti in Chriit Janu that an at Fhilippi, vith th« biahopoand dMooni.'* 

(d) idi20:17.28— "thaeUiif oftho okonh .... th« fleck, in vUflh th« Eolj Spirit kalh nidt jm tthflfi 
[marg.: 'vnrmtn*}" 

(e) lIatl8:17-*'indifhtnAiMtoh«irtham,tdl it vslo tlie flkimk : andiflMnAi»tohMrthaohiinhato% 
lilUmbo uto thee u tha Qaatile and fha pabUoaa"; i Pit 5 :2— ^'Tand tha flook of God vUdi iiawof jn, 
oardsiogtka oreriigk^ notef oomtnint, bnt viniogiy, aooordinf to tiM vill of Qoi" 

(/) 10or.5:4,5kl3— "iBthanamaofoorLordJaaaa, ja bain; gathmd togfther, aad mj ipixit^ vUh tha |o«v 
of our Lord Jeaaa, to dalivar anoh a ana nnta Satan br fha dMtnution of tha fleih, that tha iprit aaj ba lafid ia iha 
daj of tha Lord Jasna. .... Pat avaj tha viekod nan firom aaosg joandTSB.** 

(g) Horn. IS ; 26— "For it hath boon tha good pjaaoara of Maoodonia and iehaia to naka a avtaia oantribntioa ftr 
tk oor anong tha aaista that an at JanKlem'\i Got. 16:1,2— ^'lowoQBMniBg tha aoOaetkaftrtkaauB^ 
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fm«tetoihtAv«yiofQditla»naltodB7c Upn th« flnt daj of thtvMklttiMkoMofTMUybyUmiB 
itm% u U mtj fntfK, tkat no ooUMlioii be audo vken I Mmoi** 

(h) Afllii8:S7— "And vbM te vu minded to piM ot« inte Aakaiii, th« bntkm MMOongod Un, tnd wrote to 
ihtdtaiplittonaiiToUm"; 2 0or.8:l— "AnvibigvtniB^ ogointo ooBOMadfliinolTiir trniad vi^ u do lOMk 
iftatiti of tMiMBdotioB to 70a or frm 70a r" 

(i)in&S:9— ''UlMBoboMroUeduavidowiindflrthroiieoreTMnflld**; e/. Aflto6:l— **tteoanooA 
f ■■III lag if tho finoiu Jewo agoinil the Eebvivi^ beeuue tkeSr vidoin won negleetod in tke iilOj minJitntion.** 

(i) 10ar.li:16— "BnlifonynuieeaMthtoboooBtonftioB^ wo koTO no Huk eastoB, nafther tho okanhM oT 
Qoi" 

(fe) Aoto2:41 — "Ihej then that noeiTod his wwd won boptiied"; lOor. Il:»-a6— **fbr I notfvod of tho 
ktd that wUflh abo I doUrmd vnto jtm " — the Institutioa of the Lord*8 Supper. 

(I) 1 Off. 14:40— "let aU things bo dons deeenUj and in order"; CoL2:5—"Fbr though lam aboent in the 
lerii, TOt am I with yon in the ipirit, jojing and beholding jonr order, and the ited&stneoo of your frith in Ghriit" 

(m) 18128:19— **6o 70 theraibn, and iMko diooiplei of all fho natiooa, baptiiing thorn into the name of tho 
fiitter and of the Bon and of the I0I7 Spirit '*; iota 8: 47 — "ind tho Lord added to them day by day thfloe that won 
bdngeaToi** 

(n) PhiL8:aO—"beouttelbr tho wvkofahriBtkeouMBighimtodefllh,hawrdinghisbibtonpidy that w 
me looking in your Mrrioo toward meL** 

As indioatiye of a developed organization in the N. T. ohnroh, of whioh 
only the germ existed before Christ's death, it is important to notice the 
progress in names from the GkNspels to the Epistles. In the Gospels, the 
word " disciples " is the oonmion designation of Christ's followers, but it is 
not once found in the Epistles. In the Epistles, there are only ** saints," 
"brethren," " churches." A consideration of the facts here referred to is 
sufficient to evince the unsoriptural nature of two modem theories of the 
ohurch : 

A. The theory that the ohurch is an exclusively spiritual body, destitute 
of all formal organization, and bound together only by the mutual relation 
of each believer to his indwelling Lord. 

The church, upon this view, so far as outward bonds are concerned, is 
only an aggregation of isolated units. Those believers who chance to 
gather at a particular place, or to live at a particular time, constitute the 
ohurch of that place or time. This view is held by the Friends and by the 
Plymouth Brethren. It ignores the tendencies to organization inherent in 
human nature ; confounds the visible with the invisible church ; and is 
directly opposed to the Scripture representations of the visible ohurch as 
comprehending some who are not true believers. 

Aeto S ; i-li — Ananiaa and Sapphira show that the visible church comprehended some 
who were not true believers ; 1 Oor. 14 : 23— "If therefon the whole ehnroh bo aoeombled together and all 
^eak with tongvee^ and then oome in men onleoned ff anbelioTing, will they not lay that ye are mad?" ^here, 
if the church had been an unorganized assembly, the unlearned visitors who came In 
would have formed a part of it ; Phil 8 :18 — "For many walk, of whom I told yoa often, and now toll 
yoQ OTon weeping, that they are the enemieo of the erooi of Christ." 

Some years ago a book was placed upon the Index, at Rome, entitled : ** Tho Priest- 
hood a Chronic Disorder of the Human Race.** The Plymouth Brethren dislike church 
organizations, for fear they wiU become machines ; they dislike ordained ministers, for 
fear they will become bishops. They object to praying for the Holy Spirit, because he 
was given on Pentecost, ignoring the fact that the church after Pentecost so prayed : 
tee Aitid : 31— " ind when they had prayed, the plaoe was shaken wherein they were gathind together; and they 
wen all lilled with the Holy Spirit and they spake the word of God with boldness." What we call a giving or 
descent of the Holy Spirit is, since the Holy Spirit is omnipresent, only a manifestation 
of the power of the Holy Spirit, and this certainly may be prajred for ; see Lake 11 : 13 — 
"If ye then, being oril, know how to give good gifts unto your ohiMron, how mneh more Aall your heoTiDly VUhor 
give the Holy Spirit to ttem that ask him ? " 

The Plymouth Brethren would " unite Christendom by Its dismemberment, and do 
awaj with aU sects by the oreation of a new sect, more narrow and bitter In Its hostility 
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to ezistiiig aeota than any other.'* Yet the tendency to organise ia so Btrong in human 
nature, that even Plymouth Brethren, when they meet regularly together, fall into an 
informal, if not a formal, organization ; certain teachen and leaders are tadtly recog- 
nised as offloera of the body ; committees and rules are unconsciously used fOr facilitat- 
ing business. Bren one of their own writers, C. H. M., speaks of the ** natural tendency 
to assodaUon without Ood, — aa in the Shinar Association or Babel Confederacy of Q«. 
ii, which aimed at building up a name upon the earth. The Christian church is Qod^a 
appointed association to take the place of all these. Hence Ood confounds the tongues 
in 6«B. 11 (Judgment); gives tongues in Aeli 2 (grace); butonly onetoncrueisapokenin 
l«T.7(glory)." 

The Nation, Oct. 1ft, 1890:808— '*Bvery body of men must have one or more leaders. 
If theae are not provided, they will make them for themaelvea. You cannot get fifty 
men together, at leaat of the Anglo-Saxon race, without their choosing a presiding 
officer and giving him power to enforce rules and order." Bven socialists and anar- 
chists have their leaders, who often exercise arbitrary power and oppress their fol- 
lowers. Lyman Abbott says nobly of the community of true believers : " The grandest 
river in the world has no banks ; it rises in the Oulf of Mexico ; it sweeps up through 
the Atlantic Ocean along our coast; it crosses the Atlantic, and spreads out in great 
broad fanlike form along the coest of Europe ; and whatever land it kisses blooms and 
blossoms with the fruit of its love. The aprioot and the fig are the witness of its fertil- 
ising power. It is bound together by the warmth of its own particles, and by nothing 
else." This is a good illustration of the invisible church, and of its course through 
the world. But the visible church is bound to be distinguishable from unregenerate 
humanity, and its inner principle of association inevitably leads to organization. 

Dr. Wm. Beid, Plymouth Brethrenism Unveiled, 79-148, attributes to the sect the 
following Church-principles: (1) the church did not exist before Pentecost; (2) the 
visible and the invisible church identical ; (8) the one assembly of God ; (4) tiie presi- 
dency of the Holy Spirit ; ( 5 ) rejection of a one-man and man-made ministry ; ( 6 ) the 
church is without government. Also the following heresies : ( 1 ) Christ's heavenly 
humanity ; (2 ) denial of Christ's righteousness, as being obedience to law ; ( 3 ) denial 
that Christ's righteousness is imputed ; ( 4 ) Justification in the risen Christ ; ( 6 ) Christ's 
non-atoning sufferings ; (6) denial of moral law aa rule of life; (7) the Lord'aday is 
not the Sabbath ; ( 8 ) perf^tionism ; ( 9 ) secret rapture of the saints, — caught up to be 
with Christ. To these we may add ; (10 ) premiUenlal advent of Christ. 

On the Plymouth Brethem and their doctrine, see British Quar., Oct 1878: 208; 
Princeton Bev., 1872 : 48-77 ; H. M. King, in Baptist Beview, 1881 : 438^165 ; Fish, Bcdesi- 
ology, 814-816; Dagg, Church Order, 80-83; B. H. CbiBon, The Brethren, 8-14; J. C. L. 
Carson, The Heresies of the Plymouth Brethren ; Croskery, Plymouth Brethrenism; 
Teulon, Hist, and Teachings of Plymouth Brethren. 

B. The theory that the form of chnroh organization is not definitely 
prescribed in the New Testament, but is a matter of expediency, each body 
of believers being permitted to adopt that method of organization which 
best snits its drcnmstances and condition. 

The view under consideration seems in some respects to be favored by 
Neander, and is often regarded as incidental to his larger conoeption of 
church history as a progressive development But a proper theoiy of 
development does not exclude the idea of a church organization ahready 
complete in all essential particulars before the dose of the inspired canon, 
so that the record of it may constitute a providential example of binding 
authority upon all subsequent ages. The view mentioned exaggerates the 
differences of practice among the N. T. churches ; underestimates the need 
of divine direction as to methods of church union ; and admits a prindple 
of 'church powers,' which may be historically shown to be subvendye of 
the very existence of the church as a spiritual body. 

Dr. Oalusha Anderson finds the theory of optional church government in Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical Polity, and sajrs that not until Bishop Bancroft waa there claimed a 
divine right of Episcopacy. Hunt, also, in his Beligious Thought in England, 1 : 67, says 
that Hooker gives up the divine origin of Bpisoopaoy. So Jacob, BooL Polity of the 
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K. Tn and Hatoh, OrganlMtion of Early Chriatfan Ghurobes, — both Jacob and Hatch 
hekmgtng to tlie Ghiiroh of Borland. Hooker identified the church with the nation ; 
■ee BooL Polttj, book vUi, chap. 1:7; 4:0; 8:9. He held that the state has committed 
Itsalf to the dhnroh, and that therefore the church has no right to commit itself to the 
•tate. The aMomptlon, however, that the state has oommitted itself to the church is 
enttrelj nnwamnted; see Gore, Incarnation, SOO, 210l Hooker declares that, even if 
the Bpisoopalian order were laid down in Scripture, which he denies, it would still not 
be unalterable, since neither *' Ood*s being the author of laws for the grovemmont of 
his ohuroh, nor his oommitting them unto Soriptiire, is any reason sufficient wherefore 
all ohurohes should forever be bound to keep them without change." 

T. JL Lindsay, in Oontemp. Rev., Oct. 1896 : 54B-M8, asserts that there were at least five 
different forms of ohuroh government in apostolic times: L derived from the seven 
wise men of tlie Hebrew village oommunity, representing the political side of the 
aynagogoe system ; 8. derived from the cviaxdvof , the director of the religious or social 
olub among the heathen Greeks ; 8. derived from the patronate ( vpooran^f , vpoicrraM**^ ) 
known among the Romans, the churches of Rome, Gorinth, Thessalonioa, being of this 
•ort ; i. derived from the personal preeminence of one man, nearest in family to our 
Lord, James being president of the church at Jerusalem ; 6. derived from temporary 
anperintendenta (fyo^iMyo*), or leaders of the band of missionaries, as in Crete and 
Bphesua. Between all these churches of different polities, there was interoommuni- 
oatlon and fellowship. Lindsay holds that the unity was wholly spirituaL It seems to 
OS that he has sooceeded merely in proving five different varieties of one generic type 
— tlie genetlo type being only demooratio, with two orders of officials, and two ordi- 
nanoes— in other words, in showing that the simple N. T. model adopts itself to many 
changing conditions, while the main outlines do not change. Upon any other theory, 
ohuroh pdUtf is a matter of individual taste or of temporary fashion. Shall mission- 
aries oonform ohUrch order to the degraded ideas of the nations among which they 
labor? Shall church government be despotic in Turkey, a limited monarchy in Eng- 
land, a democracy in the United States of America, and two-headod in Japan ? For 
the development theory of Neander, see his Church History, 1 : 179-190. On the general 
•abject, see Hitchcock, in Am. TheoL Rev., 1800:28-64; Davidson, Bccl. Polity, 1-42 ; 
Harvey, The Ohurch. 

2. 27^ nature of this organization. 

The natnre of any organization may be determined by asking, first : who 
oonstitate its members ? secondly : for what object has it been formed ? 
and, thirdly : what are the laws which regulate its operations ? 

The three questions with which our treatment of the nature of this organization 
begins are famished us by Pres. Wayland, in his Principles and Practices of Baptists. 

A. They only can properly be members of the local church, who have 
previously become members of the ohurch universal, — or, in other words, 
have become regenerate x)erson& 

Only those who have been previously united to Christ are, in the New Testament, 
permitted to unite with his church. See lets 2 : 47— " ind the Lord added to them day by day thoM 
Oat wen Mag laTBd [ Am. Rev.: 'thoae that ven niTed']"; 5:14 — "and belieTan vere the more added to 
the Lord** ; 1 Oor. i : 2— "the ehorA of God vhieh ii at Gorinth, OTea them that are lanetiiled in Chriat Jmu, eaUed to 
be MiBt^ lith all thai eall vpon thi naae of oor Lord Jena Chriat in every plao^ their Lord and oars." 

From this limitation of membership to regenerate persons, certain 
results follow : 

( a ) Since each member bears supreme allegiance to Christ, the church 
as a body must recognize Christ as the only lawgiver. The relation of the 
individual Christian to the church does not supersede, but furthers and 
expresses, his relation to Christ 

i Jehs 2:M— "And ye have as anointia; from the Holy One, and ye knov all things" —see Neander, Com., 
in loeo— '' No believer is at liberty to forego this maturity and personal independenco, 
bestowed in that inward anointing [ of the Holy Spirit ], or to place himself in a depend- 
ant relattoo, InooosiBteQt with this birthiifht, to any teacher whatever among men. 
67 
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.... This Inward anointioflr fumJshee an element of resistanoe to such arrogated 
authority.** Here we have reproved the tendency on the part of ministers to take the 
plaoe of the church, in Christian work and worship, instead of leading it forward in 
work and worship of its own. The missionary who keeps his converts in prolonged 
and unnecessary tutelage is also untrue to the church organization of the New Testa- 
ment and untrue to Christ whose aim in church training is to educate his followers to 
the bearing of responsibility and the use of liberty. Macaulay : *' The only remedy for 
the evils of liberty is liberty.** ** Malo perioulosam libertatem '*— '' Liberty is to be pre- 
ferred with all its dangers." Edwin Burritt Smith : ** There is one thing better than 
good government, and that is self-government.** By their own mistakes, a self-govern- 
ing people and a self-governing church will finally secure good government, whereas 
the "good government '* which keeps them in perpetual tutelage will make good 
government forever impossible. 

H144:iS-"aBr«iniAAUb«Mplutig;i«WBi9iBtkiirj«ilk" Archdeacon Hare : **IfagenUe- 
man is to grow up, it must be like a tree : there must be nothing between him and 
heaven.*' What is true of the gentleman is true of the Christian. There need to be 
encouraged and cultivated in him an independence of human authority and a sole 
dependence upon Christ. The most sacred duty of the minister is to make his church 
self-governing and self-supporting, and the best test of his success is the ability of the 
church to live and prosper after he has left it or after he is dead. Such ministerial 
work roquiroe self-sacrifice and self-effacement. The natural tendency of every min^ 
ister is to usurp authority and to become a bishop. He has in him an undeveloped 
pope. Dependence on his people for support curbs this arrogant spirit. A church 
establishment fosters it. The remedy both for slavishness and for arrogance lies in 
constant recognition of Christ as the only Lord. 

(6) Since each regenerate man recognizes in every other a brother in 
Christy the several members are npon a footing of absolute equality ( Mat 
28:8-10). 

lUtS8:»40--''BslbiBol j«ttMR«Ud: faoOAitToartMMto.andAUytanbn^ AadttUnoBU 
your ftthir on tkt earth: for oiu if yQiir PatkMr, mn hi vkt ii in liMTea"; JohBl5:5— "luntheTint^ytantlt 
WuidMt"— no one branch of the vine outranks another; one may be more advanta- 
geously situated, more ample in size, more fruitful ; but all are alike in kind, draw 
vitality from one source. Among the planets " one star diffanik from aaollMr itar in § kry ** ( 1 Oor. 
15 : 4i ), yet all shine in the same heaven, and draw their light from the same sun. ** The 
serving-man may know more of the mind of Gk>d than the scholar.** Christianity has 
therefore been the foe to heathen castes. The Japanese noble objected to it, ** because 
the brotherhood of man was incompatible with proper reverence for rank.*' There can 
be no rightful human lordship over €k>d*s heritage ( 1 Pet 5 :8 — "neitker u krdia; it otv the 
ehazi^ allotted to jaa, bat making yeanalTea enaamplm to the floek " ). 

Constantino thought more highly of his position as member of Christ's church than 
of his position as head of the Roman Bmpire. Neither the church nor its pastor should 
be dependent upon the unregenerate members of the congregation. Many a pastor is 
in the position of a lion tamer with his head in the lion's mouth. So long as he strokes 
the fur the right way, all goes well ; but, if by accident he strokes the wrong way, off 
goes his head. Dependence upon the spiritual body which he instructs is compatible 
with the pastor's dignity and faithf ulnes& But dependence upon those who are not 
Christians and who seek to manage the church with worldly motives and in a worldly 
way, may utterly destroy the spiritual effect of his ministry. The pastor is bound to 
be the impartial preacher of the truth, and to treat each member of his church as of 
equal Importance with every other. 

(c) Since each local church is directly subject to Ohrist, there is no 
jurisdiction of one church over another, but all are on an equal footing, 
and all are independent of interference or control by the civil power. 

Mat 22: 21—** Render tkorefare onto Onar the thinge that are Caaar'e; and onto God the thinge that are 6od*i**; 
ieta 5:29— "¥e moit obey God rather than men." As eaclr believer has personal dealings with 
Christ and for even the pastor to come between him and his Lord is treachery to Christ 
and harmful to his soul, so much more does the New Testament condemn any attempt 
to bring the church into subjection to any other church or combination of churches* 
or to make the church the creature of the state. Absolute liberty of conscience under 
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CShrift bas always been a distinffulshing tenet of Baptists, as It Is of the New Testament 
(e/.lMkl4:4— ''¥]m art thoa thai jndg«itth«iamat of another? to UBovn lord iMi^^ TM,kt 

Aall bi fludo to ilaiid; (or the Lord hath pover to make hia itand" ). John Looke, 100 yean before 
American independenoe : *' The Baptists were the first and only propounders of abso- 
lute liberty. Just and true liberty, equal and impartial liberty.'* George Bancroft says 
of Boger Williams : ** He was the first person in modem Christendom to assert the 
dootrine of liberty of oonsdence in religion. .... Freedom of oonscienoe was from 
the first a trophy of the Baptists. .... Their history is written in blood." 

On Roger Williams, see John Fiske, The Beginnings of New England : *" Such views 
are to-day quite generally adopted by the more civilized portions of the Protestant 
world ; but It is needless to say that they were not the views of the sixteenth century. 
In Massachusetts or elsewhere.*' Cotton Mather said that Roger Williams " carried a 
windmill in his head,** and even John Qulnoy Adams called him ** conscientiously con- 
tentious." Cotton Mather's windmill was one that he remembered or had heard of in 
Holland. It had run so fast in a gale as to set itself and a whole town on fire. Leonard 
Bacon, Genesis of the New England Churches, vli, says of Baptist churches : '* It has 
been claimed for these churches that from the age of the Reformation onward they 
have been always foremost and always consistent in maint4i1nlng the doctrine of relig- 
ious liberty. Let me not be understood as calling in question their right to so great an 
honor.'* 

Baptists hold that the province of the state is purely secular and dvil,— religious 
matters are beyond its Jurisdiction. Tet for economic reasons and to ensure its own 
preservation, it may guarantee to its citizens their religious rights, and may exempt 
aU churches equally from burdens of taxation, in the same way in which it exempts 
schools and hospitals. The state has holidays, but no holy days. Hall Caine, in The 
Christian, calls the state, not the pillar of the church, but the caterpillar, that eats the 
vitals out of it. It is this, when it transcends its sphere and compels or forbids any 
particular form of religious teaching. On the charge that Roman Catholics were 
deprived of equal rights in Rhode Island, see Am. Cath. Quar. Rev., Jan. 1894 : 169-177. 
This restriction was not in the original law, but was a note added by revisers, to bring 
the state law into conformity with the law of the mother country, lira 8 : 22— " I vaa 
aahaBedtoatkefthekingabandofioldianandhorMDen .... beeaaae .... The hand of oor God ii upon all them 
that leek hia^ far good "— is a model for the churches of every a^e. The church as an organ- 
ized body should be ashamed to depend for revenue upon the state, although its mem- 
bers as citizens may Justly demand that the state protect them in their rights of 
worship. On State and Church in 1402 and 1892, see A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 
raHMA, esp. 239-241. On taxation of church property, and opposing it, see H. C. Vedder, 
in Magazine of Christian Literature, Feb. 1890 : 285-{372. 

B. The sole object of the looal church is the glory of God, in the com- 
plete establishment of his kingdom, both in the hearts of believers and in 
the world. This object is to be promoted : 

(a) By nnited worship, — including prayer and religions instruction; 
(6) by mntoal watchcare and exhortation ; ( c) by common labors for the 
redamation of the impenitent world. 

(a) lebi iO : 25 —" net fomkiDfoorovn aaanbling together, u the eastom of lomeia, bat 

One burning coal by itself will soon grow dull and go out, but a hundred together will 
give a fury of flame that will set fire to others. Notice the value of '* the crowd *' in 
politics and in religion. One may get an education without going to school or college, 
and may cultivate religion apart from the church ; but the number of such people will 
be small, and they do not choose the best way to become intelligent or religious. 

(b) ITheM. 5: 11 —"Wherefore exhort one another, tad bmld eeoh other up, eren u also ye do " ; Eeb. 8:13 — 
"UMrt one another daj by daj, to long u it is oalled To-daj; lest any one of yon be hardened bj the deoeitftilneH d 
tin," Churches exist in order to : 1. create ideals ; 2. supply motives ; 8. direct ener- 
gies. They are the leaven hidden in the three measures of meal. But there must be 
life in the leaven, or no good will come of it. There is no use of taking to China a lamp 
that will not bum in America. The Ught that shines the furthest shines brightest 
nearest home. 

(e) Mat 18: 19— "Qo ye there&re, and sake diioiplflB of all the nations"; lets 8 : 4 — " Ihey thenlbre that vwi 
•eatlmd atnad vent abont preaehing the word"; 8 0or.8:5— "and this^not uve had hoped, bat Irrt they gsTs 
tMrtvaMtrntothtlaiaadtouthnnghthewiUerQed"; JadiU— "indeasosMhaTtaff^, vh*Mtia 
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lMbt;aad»D0i&ti^Baiokii(thaiovl«rtlMlft.** Inaoribed upon a moral taUet of a Ohrlitlaa 
church, in Aneityum in the South Seas, to the memory of Dr. John Geddie, the pioneer 
miflrionary in that field, are the words: ** When he came here, there were no Chris- 
tians; when he went away, there were no heathen." Inscription over the giave of 
David Livingstone in Westminster Abbey: ** For thirty years his life was spent in an 
unwearied effort to evangelise the native races, to explore the undiscovered secrets, to 
abolish the desolating slave trade of Central Africa, where with his last words he 
wrote: * All I can add in my solitude Is, Hay Heaven's richest blesstng come down on 
everyone, American, Bngllsh or Turk, who will help to heal this open sore of the 
worUL* " 

O. The law of the ohnroh is simpl j the will of Ghxist» aa expressed in 
the Soriptnies and interpreted by the Holy Spirit This law respects : 

(a) The qnalifioations for membership. — These are regeneration and 
baptism, i. 6., spiritual new birth and ritual new birth ; the surrender of 
the inward and of the outward life to Christ ; the spiritual entrance into 
communion with Christ's death and resurrection, and the formal profession 
of this to the world bj being buried with Christ and rising with him in 
baptism* 

(6) The duties imposed on members. — In discovering the will of Christ 
from thd Scriptures, each member has the right of private judgment^ being 
directly responsible to Christ for his use of the means of knowledge^ and 
for his obedience to Christ's commands when these are known. 

How far does the authority of the church extend ? It certainly has no right to say 
what its members shall eat and drink; to what societies they shall belong; what 
alliances in marriage or in business they shall contract. It has no right, ss an organ- 
hsed body, to suppress vice in the community, or to regenerate society by taking sides 
in a political canvass. The members of the church, as citizens, have duties in all these 
lines of activity. The function of the church is to give them religious preparation and 
stimulus for their work. In this sense, however, the church is to influence all human 
relations. It follows the model of the Jewish commonwealth rather than that of the 
Qreek state. The Oreek v^Aic was limited, because it was the afllrmation of only per- 
sonal rights. The Jewish commonwealth was universal, because it was the embodiment 
of the one divine wHL The Jewish state was the most comprehensive of the andent 
world, admitting freely the incorporation of new members, and looking forward to a 
worldwide religious communion in one faith. So the Romans gave to conquered lands 
the protection and the rights of Rome. But the Christian church is the best example 
of incorporation in conquest. See Westcott, Hebrews, 886, 887 ; John FIske, Beginnings 
of New England, 1-SO ; Dagg, Church Order, 74-09 ; Curtis on Communion, 1-6L 

Abraham Lincoln : ** This country cannot be half slave and half free *^-the one part 
will pull the other over ; there is an irrepressible conflict between them. So with the 
forces of Christ and of Antichrist in the world at large. Alexander Duff : ^ The church 
that ceases to be evangelistic will soon cease to be evangelical." We may add that tiie 
church that ceases to be evangelical will soon cease to exist. The Fathers of New 
England proposed ** to advance the gospel in these remote parts of the worid, even If 
they should be but as stepping-stones to those who were to f^ow them.** Ihey little 
fCresaw how their faith and learning would give character to the great West. Church 
and school went together. Christ alone Is the Savior of the world, but Christ alone 
cannot save the world. Zinzendorf called his society '*The Hustard-seed Society" 
because it should remove mountains ( lUi 17 : 20 ). Hermann, Faith and Morals, 91, 888— 
'* It is not by means of things that pretend to be imperishable that Christianity con- 
tinues to live on ; but by the fact that there are always persons to be found who, by 
their contact with the Bible traditions, become witnesses to the personality of Jesus 
and follow him as their guide, and therefore acquire sufficient courage to aaorlfloe 
themselves for others.'* 

8. The genesis of this organization. 

(a) The church existed in germ before the day of Pentecost^ — otherwise 
there would have been nothing to which those eonyerted upon that dajf 
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ooold hflife been "added" (Acts 2 : 47). Among the aposdes, regenerate 
as thej ivere, united to Christ by faith and in that faith baptized (Acts 19 : 
4), under Ghrist's instmotion and engaged in common work for him, there 
ifere already the beginnings of organization. There was a treasorer of the 
body (John 18 : 29), and as a body they celebrated for the first time the 
Lord's Sapper (Mat 26 : 26-29). To all intents and purposes they consti- 
tuted a ohnroh, although the ohnroh yma not yet folly equipped for its work 
by the oatpouiing of the Spirit ( Acts 2 ) , and by the appointment of pastors 
and deacons. The church existed without officers, as in the first days suc- 
ceeding Pentecost 

Aflli2:47>**indth«Ur«iddidtothM[mAr9.: 'togelto'] daj by day tkoM that vwi Mag nTtd*"; 19:4 
— 'And Ital aii, Mb b^tiad witk fh« baytini of npntuM^ nyisg unto th« pMpto tkat thtj ikoiild bdim ob Ub 
Oat AtiU lODt aitar Ub, tbit if, OB J«m " ; JflhB IS : 29— ''Fbr lomt thoogH beoMiM J«^ 
■U utt ki^ Bbj vkil tkii^ v« toTO need of far the f«ik ; or, that k« ahoold givo MBMtUng to tt« poor " ; lai 

||:IMI-^ABdaatM7v«oialiag,J«Bitook1n«d and ke gave to tk« diaoplM. and nii TkU tat 

ABdbitMk««|haadgaTothBBki,aBdgaTetothaB,ia7iiig.]»nBk7oaU«rit"; iotot— the Holy Spirit to 
poured out. It Is to be rememl)ered that Christ himself is the embodied union between 
God and man, the true temple of God's indwelling. So soon as the first believer Joined 
himwif to Christy the church existed in miniature and germ. 

A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 66, quotes iota 2: 41-" and tb«n wa addid.** not to 
tbem, or to the church, but, as in ioto 5 : 14, and 11:24— "to thi Lord." This, Dr. Gordon 
deolaiea, means not a mutual union of believers, but their divine ooUniting with Christ ; 
not ydnntary association of Christians, but their sovereign incorporation into the 
Head, and this incorporation effected by the Head, through the Holy Spirit. The old 
proverb, **Tre8 fadunt eccleslam," is always true when one of the three is Jesus ( Dr. 
Deems). Qyprian was wrong when he said that ''he who has not the church for hto 
mother, has not God for his Father " ; for this could not account for the conversion of 
tlie first Christian, and it makes salvation dependent upon the church rather than upon 
Ghrisi. The Cambridge Platform, 1648, chapter 0, makes officers essential, not to the 
being, but only to the well being, of churches, and declares that elders and deacons 
are the only ordinary officers ; see Dexter, Congregationalism, 439. 

Ftoh, Booleslology, 14-11, by a striking analogy, distinguishes three periods of the 
church's life: (1) the pre-natal period, in which the church is not separated from 
Christ's bodily presence; (2) the period of childhood, in which the church is under 
tutelage, preparing for an indepenident life ; ( 3 ) the period of maturity, in which the 
ohuroh, equipped with doctrines and officers, is ready for self-government. The three 
periods may be likened to bud, blossom, and fruit. Before Christ's death, the church 
existed in bud only. 

(6) That provision for these offices was made gradually as exigencies 
arose, is natural when we consider that the church inunediatdy after Ghrist's 
ascension was under the tutelage of inspired apostles, and was to be pre- 
pared, by a process of education, for independence and self-govemmentb 
As doctrine was communicated gradually yet infallibly, through the oral 
and written tieaching of the apostles, so we are warranted in believing that 
the church was gradually but infallibly guided to the adoption of Christ's 
own plan of church organization and of Christian work. The same promise 
of the Spirit which renders the New Testament an unerring and sufficient 
rule of fidth, renders it also an unerring and sufficient rule of practice, for 
the church in all places and timea 

Ma If :il-M to to be interpreted as a promise of gradual leading by the Spirit into all 
the truth; iOQr.i4:S7— *'tke thi^ vkioh I vrito uw 70a . . . . tkty an tko ooraaaiMati of tko Ind." 
An examination of Paul's eptetles in their chronological order shows a progress in defi- 
ntteness of teaching with regard to church polity, as well as with regard to doctrine in 
SeneraL In thto matter, as in other matters, apostolic instruction was given as provl- 
4aotial ezlgenoiei demanded it. In the earliest days of the ohnrdi,atteotloii was paid 
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to preaoblnff rather than to orflraniatlon. like Luther, Paul thought more of ohuroh 
order in his later days than at the beginning of his work. Yet even in his flrst epistle 
we find the germ which is afterwards oontinuously developed. See : 

(l)iAiK5:1^18(A.D.Iffi)~"BiitvibMMdk7«i^biwtbiii,tokBovthMthiitI^ 
rraryM (wpoicrufUycvt) inflMlord, tadadnoBirilTM; tod to utotB thai tntidiag kigUyia kmfcrtbrir 
mtk'% mkk** 

(8) i Off. 12: 18 (A.D.67)-'«AiieodkalkMtiaD0iBtb« An«k,flnta|ortki,iMMdlj|nph0li^^ 
toMtai^ tkn mixidii^ th» gilto of kMdiagi, k«lpi [aiTtXi^^cif- gifts needed bydeaoonslgomuMBti 
[ ffv/i«pn)o^ct«— gifts needed by pastors ], diT«n kindt d toigiiiiL" 

(8) K«B.12:M ( A. D.66)— "ind tofiag fiito difsri^ MOffdinf tofh«giMtkUiigiT«tovi^ vhilkff 
fwyhwy, lit M yrcphwy MCffdiBf to thi ywpwtka rf oorfldth; tr Biiiitry [ 34«icor£«v ], lit u (!▼• oumItm to 
OBTBiiditry: tr he tkat toMkitk, to kit toMking ; ff hethAtizh8rtolh,tohii«zhfftiag: ht thai giTfth. lit him ds it 
vith Ubanlity; ht that nkth [ h vpotcrroiitfi^ ], with dilignte; ht that ihovtth mmj, with ehairfiilBML" 

(4) PkiLl:! ( A. D. (»)— ^'PulandTinothy, tvmtoafJMuOhriit, toallthtniitoiiOhftot JaniOaSan 
I* Ikiliyp, with th« Uihopi [ iwivmiwint, marg. : *oimmn ' ] and dtaoaas lUmx6voi9 ]/' 

(5)^4:11 (A.D.e3)-''ABdhtKaTtioinatohaapMtl«;aiidioMkpnphato;aadMn^t?aigilta^^ 
MM, piiten and tiaohm [ woKiiivmt km. Jt^aaKoAavt ]." 

(O)lTiB.8:1.8(A.D.06)— ''IfananiMkith tha«aot(irabiahop,hed«lnthagMdwQK)L ThthiAap 
[ rbv iwivKowow ] thffeAn anuk ba without raproash." On this last passage, Huther in Meyer's Com 
remarks : ** Paul in the beginning looked at the church in its unity, — only grradually 
does he make prominent its leaders. We must not infer that the churches in earlier 
time were without leadership, but only that in the later time oiroumstanoes were such 
as to require him to lay emphasis upon the pastor's oflKoe and work." See also Sohaff, 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, <l»-76. 

MoOiffert, in his Apostolic Church, puts the dates of Paul's Epistles considerably 
earlier, as for example :lThaK,circ. 48;10ar., o. 61.62; Bml, 68,68; FUL, 66-68; lpL,68,68, 
or 66-68 ; 1 Tub., 66-68. But even before the earliest Epistles of Paul oomes JaiMa 6 : 14 — *■ la 
aij among jMiiakTlilhimoaUbrtha aldm of tha ohorA" ^written about 48 A. D., and showing 
that within twenty years after the death of our Lord there had grown up a very defi- 
nite form of church organisation. 

On the question how far our Lord and his apostlee. in the organization of the church, 
availed themselves of the synagogue as a model, see Neander, Planting and Training, 
98-84. The ministry of the church is without doubt an outgrowth and adaptation of the 
eldership of the synagogue In the synagogue, there were elders who gave themselves 
to the study and expounding of the Scriptures. The synagogues held united prayer, 
and exerdsed discipline. They were democratic in government, and independeni of 
each other. It has sometimes been said that election of oflBoers by the membership of 
the church came from the Greek ^mAijoxo, or popular assembly. But Bdersheim, Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 1 : 488, says of the elders of the synagogue that ** their 
election depended on the choice of the congregation." Talmud, Beraohob, 66 a : ** No 
ruler is appointed over a congregation, unless the congregation is consulted." 

(0 ) Any nninber of believers, therefore, may oonstitate themselyee into 
a Christian church, by adopting for their rule of faith and practice Christ's 
law as laid down in the New Testament, and by associating themselves 
together, in accordance with it, for his worship and service. It is impor- 
tant, where practicable, that a council of churches be previoosly called, to 
advise the brethren proposing this nnion as to the desirableness of consti- 
tating a new and distinct local body ; and, if it be found desirable, to 
recognize them, after its formation, as being a church of Christ But such 
action of a council, however valuable as affording ground for the fellowahip 
of other churches, is not constitutive, but is simply declaratory ; and, 
without such action, the body of believers alluded to, if formed after the 
N. T. example, may notwithstanding be a true church of Christ Still 
further, a band of converts, among the heathen or providentially prednded 
from access to existing churches, might rightfully appoint one of their 
number to baptize the rest, and then might organize^ de novo^ a New 
Testament ohuroh. 
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TbedkoMii at Anttoob wm apiMureoUy self-created and self-dlreotod. Then is no 
erldeooe that any bamaii aathority, outside of the converts there, was tnTOked to 
coutttote or to organise the churdi. As John Spillsbury put it about 1610 : ** Where 
there is a be«tnninff» some must be first." The initiatiye lies in the individual convert, 
and in liis duty to obey the commands of Christ. No body of Ciirlstians can excuse 
ttself for disobedience upon the plea that it has no officers. It can elect its own 
officers. Councils have no authority to constitute churches. Their work is simply 
that of recognising the already i^-rimting organixation and of pledging the fellowship of 
the churches whidb they represent. If Gk)d can of the stones raise up children unto 
Abraham, he can also raise up pastors and teachers from within the company of 
believers whom he has converted and saved. 

Hagenbach, Hist. Doct., 2:294, quotes from Luther, as follows: ^*If a company of 
pious Christian laymen were captured and sent to a desert place, and bad not among 
them an ordained priest, and were all agreed in the matter, and elected one and told 
him to baptise, administer the Mass, absolve, and preach, such a one would be as true 
a priest as if all the bishops and popes had ordained him.*' Dexter, Congregationalism, 
61 — ^Luther came near discovering and reproducing Congregationalism. Three 
things checked him: 1. he undervalued polity as compared with doctrine; 8. he 
reacted from Anabaptist fanaticisms ; 8. be thought Providence indicated that princes 
should lead and people should follow. So, while he and Zwingle alike held the Bible 
to teach that all ecclesiastical power inheres under Christ in the congregation of 
believers, the matter ended in an organisation of superintendents and consistories, 
which gradually became fatally mixed up with the state." 

UL €k>VXBNlCE!IT OF THB OhUBOH. 

L Nature of this government in generoL 

It is erident from the direct relation of each member of the oharch« and 
so of the chnroh as a whole, to Christ as sovereign and lawgiver, that the 
government of the chnrch, so &r as regards the source of authority, is an 
absolute monarchy. 

In ascertaining the will of Christ, however, and in applying his com- 
mands to providential exigencies, the Holy Spirit enlightens one member 
through the counsel of another, and as the result of combined deliberation, 
guides the whole body to right conclusions. This work of the Spirit is 
the foundation of the Scripture injunctions to unity. This unity, since it 
is a uniiy of the Spirit, is not an enforced, but an intelligent and willing, 
uniiy. While Christ is sole king, therefore, the government of the church, 
so &r as regards the interpretation and execution of his will by the body, 
is an absolute democracy, in which the whole body of members is intrusted 
with the duty and responsibility of carrying out the laws of Christ as 
expressed in his word. 

The seoeders from the established church of Scotland, on the memorable 18th of Biay, 
ISiS, embodied in their protest the following words : We go out '* from an establish- 
ment which we loved and prized, through interference with conscience, the dishonor 
done to Christ's crown, and the rejection of his sole and supreme authority as King in 
his church." The church should be rightly ordered, since it is the representative and 
guardian of Gkxi's truth — its " piUar and groaiid " ( 1 Tin. 8 : 15 ) — the Holy Spirit working in 
and through it. 

But it is this very relation of the church to Christ and his truth which renders it 
needful to insist upon the right of each member of the church to his private Judgment 
as to the meaning of Scripture ; in other words, absolute monarchy, in this case, 
requires fOr its complement an absolute democracy. President Wayland : ^ No indi- 
vidual Christian or number of individual Christians, no individual church or number of 
individual churches, has original authority, or has power over the whole. None can 
add to or subtract from the laws of Christ, or interfere with his direct and absolute 
sovereignty over the hearts and Uves of his subjects." Bach member, as equal to every 
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other, has ri^rht to a yotoe in the decisions of the whole body ; and no aotiOQ of the 
majority can bind him acrainst his oonviotion of duty to Christ. 

John Cotton of Hassaohusetts Bay, 1648, Questions and Answers : ** The royal goyem- 
ment of the churches is in Christ, the stewardly or ministerial in the churches them- 
selyes.'* Cambridge Platform, IMS, lOth chapter— '* So tar as Christ is conoetned, 
church government is a monarchy ; so far aa the brotherhood of the church is con^ 
oemed, it resembles a democracy." Unfortunately the Platform goes further and 
declares that, in respect of the Presbytery and the Elders' power, it is also an arlsto- 
oraoy. 

Herbert Spencer and John Stuart IfiD, who held diTerse views in philosophy, were 
once engaged in controversy. While the discussion was running through the press, 
Mr. Spencer, forced by lack of funds, announced that be would be obliged to discon- 
tinue the publication of his promised books on sdence and philosophy. Mr. Mill wrote 
him at once, saying that, while he could not agree with him in some things, he realised 
that Mr. Spencer's investigations on the whole made for the advance of truth, and so 
he himself would be glad to hear the expense of the remaining volumes. Here in the 
philosophical world is an example which may well be taken to heart by theolo- 
gians. All Christians indeed are bound to respect in others the right of private Judg- 
ment while stedfastly adhering themselves to the truth as Christ has made it known to 
them. 

Loyola, founder of the Society of Jeeus, dug for each neophyte a grave, and buried 
him all but the head, asking him: *'Art thou dead ? *' Whenhesaid: ** Yes I '* the Gen- 
eral added : '* Rise then, and begin to serve, for I want only dead men to serve me.'* 
Jesus, on the other hand, wants only living men to serve him, for he gives life and gives 
it abundantly ( John 10 : 10 ). The Salvation Army, in like manner, violates the principle 
of sole allegianoe to Christ, and like the Jesuits puts the individual conscience and 
will under bonds to a human master. Good intentions may at first prevent evil results; 
but, since no man can be trusted with absolute power, the ultimate consequence, as in 
the case of the Jesuits, will be the enslavement of the subordloate members. Such 
autocracy does not find congenial soil in America,— hence the rebellion of Mr. and 
Mrs. BalUngton Booth. 

A. Proof that the gOTemment of the ohnrch ia democratio or oongte- 
gationaL 
( a ) From the dniy of the whole ohnrch to preserve nnily in its action. 

I«n.l2:16— "B«oftb«WM mind «• towd uottff**; 1 Oar. 1:10— "lov IImmmIitm .... OatToaU 
■p«akih«nBNtUsg.tBdtkatth«nb«iiodiTi«icniMMiDf7oa; bQttkal7ob«p«lb6Mtogitlff InthtauMBiiidaBi 
intkBUiMjndgiiMnt"; 8Gor. 13:11— "iMofth* MM BiBd**;^ 4:3— "giTli« dili(enMtek«tt«uityif 
tke Spirit in th« bond of paue" ; Plul 1 :27— "tkat 70 itud fMt in «• tfbiX, vitk «• msI Urivisg ftr tktflatt <f 
thtgofper*; 1 P0t3:8— "boyeall UkottiBded." 

These exhortations to unity are not mere counsels to passive submission, such as 
might be given under a hierarchy, or to the members of a society of Jesuits ; they are 
counsels to cooperation and to harmonious Judgment. Each member, while forming 
his own opinions under the guidance of the Spirit, is to remember that the other mem- 
bers have the Spirit also, and that a final conclusion as to the will of Ood is to be 
reached only through comparison of views. The exhortation to unity is therefore an 
exhortation to be open-minded, docile, ready to subject our opinions to discussion, to 
welcome new light with regard to them, and to give up any opinion when we find it to 
be in the wrong. The church Is in general to secure unanimity by moral suasion only ; 
though, in case of wilful and perverse opposition to its decisions, it may be necessary 
to secure unity by excluding an obstructive member, for schism. 

A quiet and peaceful unity is the result of the Holy Spirit's work in the hearts of 
Christians. New Testament church government proceeds upon the supposition that 
Christ dwells in all believers. Baptist polity Is the best possible polity for good people. 
Christ has made no provision for an unregenerate church-membership, and for 
Satanic possession of Christians. It is best that a church in which Christ does not 
dwell should by dissension reveal its weakness, and fall to pieces ; and any outward 
organization that conceals inward disintegration, and compels a merely formal union 
after the Holy Spirit has departed, is a hindrance instead of a help to true religion. 

Congregationalism is not a strong government to look at. Neither is the solar system. 
Its enemies call it a rope of sand. It is rather a rope of iron filings hold together by a 
magnetic current. Wordsworth : *' Mightier far Than strength of nerve or sinew, or the 
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•waj Of maglo portent over son and fltar. Is love." Presldeiit Wayland: ^We do not 
need any hoope of Iron or steel to hold us together." At high tide all the little pools 
mkoog the sea shore are fused together. The unity produced by the inflowing of the 
Spirit of Christ Is better than any mere external unity, whether of organization or of 
creed, whether of Romanism or of Protestantism. The times of the greatest external 
unity, ss under Hildebrand, were times of the church's deepest moral corruption. A 
reriral of religion is a better cure for church quarrels than any change in church 
organintion could effect. In the early church, though there was no common goyem- 
ment, unity was promoted by active intercourse. Hospitality, regular delegates, itin- 
erant apostles and prophets, apostolic and other epistles, still later the gospels, peise- 
outlon, and eyen heresy, promoted unity— heresy compelling the exclusion of the 
unworthy and factious elements in the Cluistlan community. 

Dr. F. J. A. Hort, The Christian Bcclesia : '' Not a word in the Epistle to the Bphesians 
exhibits the one eccUtia as made up of many eecUtim, .... The members which make 

up the one eccUaia are not communities, but individual men The unity of the 

universal eeetesto . , . . is a truth of theology and religion, not a fact of what we call 
ecclesiastical politics. .... The eecle<ia itself, i. e., the sum of all its male members, Is 

the primary body, and, it would seem, even the primary authority Of officers 

higher than dders we And nothing that points to an institution or system, nothing like 

the BpisoopalssrBtem of later times The monarchical principle receives practical 

thou^ limited recognition in the position ultimately held by St James at Jerusalem, 
and in the temporary functions entrusted by St. Paul to Timothy and Titus/' On this 
last statement Bartlett, in Contemp. Rev., July, 1897, says that James held an unique 
position as brother of our Lord, while Paul left the communities organized by Timothy 
and Titus to govern themselves, when once their organization was set agoing. There 
was no permanent diocesan episcopate, in whldi one man presided over many churches. 
Tbe secletto had for their officers only bishops and deacons. 

Should not the majority rule in a Baptist church ? No, not a bare majority, when there 
are opposing convictions on the part of a large minority. What should rule is the mind 
of the Spirit. What indicates his mind Is the grradual unification of conviction and 
opinion on the part of the whole body in support of some definite plan, so that the 
whole church moves together. The large church has the advantage over the small 
church In that the single crotchety member cannot do so much harm. One man in a 
small boat can easily upset it, but not so in the great ship. Patient waiting, persuasion, 
and prayer, will ordinarily win over the recalcitrant. It is not to he denied, however, 
that patienoe may have its limits, and that unity may sometimes need to be purchased 
by secession and the forming of a new local church whose members can work harmon- 
iously together. 

(6) From the responBibilily of the whole church for mamtaining pore 
doofcrine and practice. 

11iB.t:i5— "theohvek of tk« Uving God, th« pUlar and ground of tho tnitb"; Jiid«3— "ezborting yoato 
MntaiiMnMitly far tho&itkvhifihvigoaN for all dollTind onto tkeninto"; R«t.2 and 8— exhortations to 
the seven churches of Asia to maintain pure doctrine and practice. In all these pas- 
sages, pastoral charges are given, not by a so-called bishop to his subordinate priests, 
but by an apostle to the whole church and to all its members. 

In i TiB. 8:1S, Dr. Hort would translate "apillar and groond of tka trath"— apparently refer- 
ring to the local church as one of many. Ipk. 3: 18 — "itroog to approhtnd vith all lainti vkat ia tho 
brtadtk aad logtk and boiglit and dopth." Edith Wharton, Vesalius in Zante, in N. A. Rev., Nov. 
1888 — ^ Truth is many-tongued. What one man failed to speak, another finds Another 
word for. Kay not all converge. In some vast utterance of which you and I, Fallopius, 
were but the halting syllables?*' Bruce, Training of the Twelve, shows that the 
Twelve probably knew the whole O. T. by heart. Pandita Bamabai, at Oxford, when 
visiting Max Mtlller, recited from the Rig Veda pauim^ and showed that she knew 
more of it by heart than the whole contents of the O. T. 

( ) From the committing of the ordinances to the charge of the whole 
ohorch to obeerve and gnard. As the church expresses truth in her teach- 
ing, 80 she is to express it in symbol through the ordinances. 

IA»:l%88--"ao7tthmCon,aadBaktdlHiplMefaUtb«BatioBi,baptiiinKtkm. . . .t^^ 
tal»l4x88--'*Ai4ttqrimspthil T«7 kor . , . . fnid tto olMSi satk«idftgfflk«,aBdth«stta* 
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tkm '' ; A«li 1 : 15 — " iBd in tkM dayi F«tff flood np is tk BiM of th« bntbvB, u^ 
tadoofponaosgatkvidtogMlMr, aboat a knndred ud tveaty)"; 1 Oar. 15 : 6 — " tkn ko afpoond to aWfi Ifo 
haadrod fanthra at oqm "— these paflng«s show that it was not to the elOTBD apostles alone 
that Jesus committed the ordinances. 

1 Ov. U : 8 -- •^ Bov I pniao 70a that 70 iWMBto BO hi all tU]«l^ and hold ikit tb« tnditu^ 
than toToa '^ e/.n;M-*' Fbrlnonrid of tkoUrd that vUflhalao IdoUTwodiiAto 700, that tkolrf^ 
light in vhich ho wm bote7«d took broad; and vhos ho had giTos thaaki^ ho bnko it^ and Mid, Thia ia ^7 bod7. 
vhiflh ia fir 70a : tUadohi raMBbranoo of bo" — here Paul commits the Lord's Supper into the 
oharere, not of the body of officials, but of the whole church. Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, therefore, are not to be administered at the discretion of the individual min- 
ister. He is simply the organ of the church ; and pocket baptismal and communion 
services are without warrant. See Curtis, ProgresB of Baptist Principles, 890 ; Bobinson, 
Harmony of Gospels, notes. 8 17a 

( d ) From the election by the whole ohnrchy of ite own offioers and dele- 
gates. In Acts 14 : 23, the literal interpretation of x^^P<^f»^<'^'C is not to 
be pressed. In Titos 1:5, ** when Paul empowers Titos to set presiding 
offioers over the conmionities, this cironmstanoe decides nothing as to the 
mode of choice, nor is a choice by the oommonity itself thereby necessarily 
exoloded." 

iotol:23,26~*'iiidtko7pvtftrwardtvo . . . . aadthqrg&ToktofbrthM; andtholotfeUiipo^ 
ho waa nuaberod with thoeUron ^oatloo" ; 6 :3, 6 ~ "Look 70 oat tharoftir^ bnthrm, froB aaoBf 70a ioroii bm of 
good nport . . . . ind tko ia7iiig ploaaod tho vholo Baltitado : aod th«7 ohoooStophosB, . . . . aad Ailipb ud fn- 
ohoru, and Koaaor, and Timon, and Famuoaa, and liookna"— as deacons; iota 13:1^ 8— "ind u thaj 
Biniitflnd to tho Lord, and &itod, tho E0I7 Spirit aaid, Soparato bo Banabu and 8aal for tho work vhononto I havo 
oaUod thoB. Then, vhon tho7 had futad and pra7od aad laid thoir handa on thoB, tho7 nnt thn ava7." 

On this passage, see Meyer's comment : '* ' Hiniaterod ' here expresses the act of celebrat- 
ing divine service on the part of the whole church. To refer avrwi^ to the ' p wp h ot i and 
toaohon* is forbidden by the o^opiVar* — and by totm 3. This interpretation would confine 
this most important mission-act to five persons, of whom two were the missionaries 
sent ; and the church would have had no part in It, even through its presbyters. This 
agrees, neither with the common possession of the Spirit in the apostolic church, nor 
with the concrete cases of the choice of an apostle ( oh. 1 ) and of deacons ( eh. 6 ). Com- 
pare 14:27, where the returned missionaries report to the church. The imposition of 
hands ( Tono 3 ) Is by the presbyters, as representatives of the whole church. Tho subject 
in TWIN 2 and 3 is 'tho ohorA ' — ( represented by the presbyters in this case ). The church 
•ends the missionaries to the heathen, and consecrates them through its elders.'* 

i8t8i5:i;4,22,30 — "thebrothnsappointod that Paul and Bamabaa, and eertain otherofth<B,Bhoiildgoiipto 
JcnaaloB .... ind vhon tho7 won oomo to JorasaloB, tho7 voro reooirod of tho ohoroh and tho apootlv and tha 
oldora .... Thon it aoomod good to tho apoatlv and tho eldon; with the vholo ehueh, to ehooae Bon oat of their 
O0Bpan7, aad tend thoB to intioeh vith Paol and Bamabaa .... 80 the7 .... eamo dovn to intiooh; and hafiag 
gathered the saltitado together, the7 deUrered tho opiatlo" ; 2 Oor. 8 : 19 — " who waa alao appointed b7 tho ohanhoa 
tetraTolwithasinthoBatterofthia graoe"— the contribution for the poor in Jerusalem ; iota 
14 : 23 — " ind when the7 had appointed ( x«ipoToin9<raKr€f ) for thoB olden in 0Ter7 ohnroh " — the apostles 
announced the election of the chiurch, as a College President confers degrees, i. e^ by 
announcing degrees conferred by the Board of Trustees. To this same effect witnesses 
the newly discovered Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, chapter 15: ** Appoint there- 
fore for yourselves bishops and deacons." 

The derivation of x«^K>roin$<ravTf « , holding up of hands, as in a popular vote, is not to be 
pressed, any more than is the derivation of iKKkyi<rla. from makim. The former had oome 
to mean simply * to appoint,* without reference to the manner of appointment, as the 
latter had oome to mean an * assembly,* without reference to the calling of its mem- 
bers by Ood. That the church at Antioch ** ioparatod " Paul and Barnabas, and that 
this was not done simply by the five persons mentioned. Is shown by the fact that, 
when Paul and Barnabas returned from the missionary journey, they reported not to 
these five, but to the whole church. So when the church at Antioch sent delegates to 
Jerusalem, the letter of the Jerusalem church is thus addressed : "The apoitlea aad the older% 
brethren, onto the brethren who an of the Gontiloi in intioeh aad 87riaandGUiflia" (iet8i5:23). TheTwelve 
had only spiritual authority. They could advise, but they did not command. Hence 
they could not transmit government, since they had it not. They could demand obedi- 
ence, only as they convinced their hearers that their word was truth. It was not they 

ho oommanded, but their Master. 
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Haokett,Oom.on Acts— **x»p<»ra>'i)o'«'rcf is not to be preased, slnoe Paul and BarnapaB 
ooDfltititte the persons ordaining* It may possibly indicate a concurrent appointment, 
in aooordanoe with the usual practice of universal suffrage ; but the burden of proof 
lies on those who would so modify the meaning of the Torb. The word is frequently 
used In the sense of choosing, appointing, with reference to the formaUty of raising 
the hand.*' Per contnit see Meyer, in loco : " The church offloers were electiye. As 
appears from analogy of 6:M (election of deacons), the word xc^wrom^o-orrct retains 
its etymological sense, and does not mean * constituted ' or * created.' Their choice was 
a recognition of a gift already bestowed, —not the ground of the oflBce and source of 
authority, but merely the means by which the gift becomes t known, reoognlzed, and ] 
an actual offloe in the church.** 

Baumgarteo, Apostolic History, 1 : 466 — *' They — the two apostles — allow presbyters 
to be chosen for the community by voting.*' Alexander, Ck)m. on Acts — ** The method 
of election here, as the expression xtipoTovT^avrn indicates, was the same as that in idi 
6 : 6, 6; where the people chose the seven, and the twelve ordained them.** Barnes, Com. 
on Acts: ^'The apostles presided in the assembly where the choice was made,— 
appointed them in the usual way by the suffrage of the people." Dexter, Congregation- 
alism, 188— "'Ordainad' means here * prompted and secured the election' of elders in 
every ohuroh.'* So in Titiii 1 :5— "ippoint oldtn in erary dty." Compare the Latin : ** dictator 
oonsules creavit " — prompted and secured the election of consuls by the people. See 
Neander, Church History, 1 : 189 ; Guericke, Church History, 1 : 110 ; Meyer, on ioli 13:2. 

The Watchman, Nov. 7, 1901— ** The root-difilculty with many schemes of statecraft 
is to be found In deep-seated distrust of the capacities and possibilities of men« Wen- 
dell Philllpeonce said that nothing so Impressed him with the power of the gospel to 
solve our problems as the sight of a prince and a peasant kneeling side by side in a 
Buropean Cathedral." Dr. W. R. Huntington makes the strong points of Congrega- 
tionalism to be : 1. a lofty estimate of the value of trained Intelligence In the Christian 
ministry ; 2, a clear recognition of the duty of every lay member of a church to take an 
active interest in its affairs, temporal as well as spirltuaL He regards the weaknesses of 
Congregationalism to be : 1. a certain incapacity for expansion beyond the territorial 
limits within which it Is Indigenous ; 2. an undervaluation of the mystical or sacra- 
mental, as contrasted with the doctrinal and practical sides of religion. He argues for 
the object-symbolism as well as the verbal-symbolism of the real presence and grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Dread of idolatry, he thinks, should not make us indifferent to 
the value of sacraments. Baptists, we reply, may fairly claim that they escape both of 
these charges against ordinary CongregationaUsm, in that they have shown unlimited 
capacity of expansion, and in that they make very much of the symbolism of the 
ordinances. 

(6) From the power of the whole chnrch to exercise discipline. Pas- 
sages which show the right of the whole body to exclude, show also the 
right of the whole body to admit, members. 

lAt.i8:17— "And if h« nfoM to hour fh«m, tall it vnto tha ehuah : and if ha reftiaa to haar tha ehuah abo^ lal 
kiM bannta thaa u tha Gantila and tha pnblioan. Yerilj I uj onto 70a, What thinga soaTer 7a ahall bind an aaith 
ahall ba bound in baaTan; and vkat thinga aooTar 7a shall looaa on aarth ahall ba looaad in haaTen" — words often 
Inscribed over Roman Catholic confessionals, but improperly, since they refer not to 
thededsionsof a single priest, but to the decisions of the whole body of believers 
guided by the Holy Spirit. In Mat 18 : 17, quoted above, we see that the church has 
authority, that it is bound to take cognizance of offences, and that its action is final. 
If there had been in the mind of our Lord any other than a democratic form of govern- 
ment, he would have referred the aggrieved party to pastor, priest, or presbytery, and, 
in case of a wrong decision by the church, would have mentioned some synod or 
assembly to which the aggrieved person might appeal. But be throws all the responsi- 
bility upon the whole body of believers. C/. Mom. 15:35— "all tha oongrofation ahall atona hia 
vith atonaa " — the man who gathered sticks on the Sabbath day. Every Israelite was to 
have part in the execution of the penalty. 

1 Oar. 5: 4, 5^ 13— "7a balng gatherad togather .... to daliTar aooh a ODa onto Satan .... Put avi7 fha 
viakad aaa from among 7oanelTaa " ; 2 Cor. 2 : 8, 7 — " Sofloiant to aooh a ona ia thla paniahmant vUah vaalnfliolad 
bj tha Bnn7; ao that oontrtriwiaa 7a ahoald rather forgira him and aom&rt him" ; 7: 11— "For bahold, thiaiatf- 
nma thing .... vhat aamaat oara it wrought in 70a, 7aa, vhat elaaring of joiinalTeB .... In aTar7 thing j% 
ApfmadTOVialTMtobapiirain thanattar"; 2Thaa.8:M4,ifi— "vithdrav 7oiUMlT«frBmt?H7brath«that 
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valkfllkdiMriflrlj... . ifaajaai obqrvik not oar wwd bj tUt cpift^ Mti tkit mn, that yi kftTt ■» i 
witkki]iB,toth0eBdttak6aA7btMhaaMd. lad yti ooul Us not u u flDMtj.batadmaBiikUBUtbnttv." 
The evUfl in the ohoroh at Gorinth were such as oould exist only in a democratio body, 
and Paul does not enjoin upon the ohuroh a change of srovemment, but a <diaDg8 of 
heart. Paul does not himself exoommunioate the incestuous man* but he uxyeB the 
church to exoommunioate him. 

The educational Influence upon the whole ohuroh of this election of pastors and 
deacons, choosing of delegates, admission and exclusion of members, management of 
church finance and general conduct of business, carrying on of missionary operations 
and raising of contributions, together with responsibility for correct doctrine and 
practice, cannot be OToreetimated. The whole body can know those who apply for 
admhsion, better than pastors or elders can. To put the whole government Ot the 
church into the hands of a few is to deprive the membership of one great means of 
Christian training and progress. Hence the pastor's duty is to develop the self-govern- 
ment of the church. The missionary should not command, but advise. That minister * 
Is most successful who gets the whole body to move, and who renders the church Inde- 
pendent of himself. The test of his work is not while he is with them, but after he 
leaves them. Then It can be seen whether he has tavight them to follow him, or to 
follow CSurist; whether he has led them to the formation of habits of independent 
Christian activity, or whether he has made them passively dependent upon himself. 

It should be the ambition of the pastor not ^* to run the church,'* but to teach the 
church intelligently and Scripturally to manage its own affairs. The word ** minister ** 
means, not master, but servant. The true pastor inspires, but he does not drive. He 
Is like the trusty mountain guide, who oarries a load thrice as heavy as that of the 
man he serves, who leads in safe paths and points out dangers, but who neither shouts 
nor compels obedienoe. The individual Christian should be taught : 1. to realise the 
privilege of church membership ; 2. to fit himself to use his privilege; 8. to exerdse 
his rights as a church member ; 4. to glory in the New Testament system of <diuroh 
government, and to defend and propagate it. 

A Quistlan pastor can either rule, or he can have the reputation of ruling; but he 
can not do both. Real ruling involves a sinking of self, a working through others, a 
doing of nothing that some one else can be got to do. The reputation of ruling leads 
sooner or later to the loss of real influence, and to the decline of the activities of the 
church itself. See Coleman, Manual of Prelacy and Bltualism, 87-12S; and on the 
advantages of Congregationalism over every other form of church-polity, see 1>exter, 
Congregationalism, 236-298. Dexter, 290, note, quotes from Belcher's Beligious Denomi- 
nations of the U. 8., 184, as follows : " Jefferson said that he considered Baptist ohundi 
government the only form of pure democracy which then existed in the world, and 
had concluded that it would be the best plan of government for the American Colonies. 
This was eight or ten years before the American Revolution." On Baptist democracy, 
see Thomas Armitage, in N. Amer. Rev., March, 1887 : 282-243. 

John Fiske, Beginnings of New Bogland : ** In a church based upon such a theology 
[ that of Calvin ], there was no room for prelacy. Each single church tended to become 
an independent congregation of worshipers, constituting one of the most effective 
schools that has ever existed for training men in local self-government." Schurman, 
Agnosticism, 180— " The Baptists, who are nominally Calvlnlsts, are now, as they were 
at the beginning of the century, second in numerical rank [in America]; but their 
fundamental principle— the Bible, the Bible only— taken in connection with their 
polity, has enabled them silently to drop the old theology and unconsciously to adjust 
themselves to the new spiritual environment." We prefer to say that Baptists have 
not dropped the old theology, but have given it new interpretation and application ; 
see A. H. Strong, Our Denominational Outlook, Sermon in Cleveland, 1904. 

B. Erroneous views as to oharoh govemment refuted by the foregoing 
passages. 

(a) The world-church theory, or the Romanist view. — This holds that 
all local churches are subject to the supreme authority of the bishop of 
Bome, as the successor of Peter and the infallible vicegerent of Christ, 
and, as thus united, constitute the one and only church of Ohzist on earth. 
We reply : 
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First, — Ohrist gave no such sapreme aathority to Peter. Mai 16 : 18, 19, 
simply refers to the personal position of Peter as first confessor of Christ 
and preacher of his name to Jews and Gentiles. Hence other apostles 
also oonstitated the foundation ( Eph. 2 : 20 ; Bev. 21 : 14 ). On one oooa- 
sion, the counsel of James was regarded as of equal weight with that of 
Peter ( Acts 15 : 7-30 ), while on another occasion Peter was rebuked by Paul 
(QaL 2 : 11 ), and Peter calls himself only a fellow-elder (1 Pet. 5:1). 

Mai 16 : 18, 19 — "lad I also ny unto tkM, tk«t thoa trt Fvtar, and upon this nwk I vill bnUd mj ohiinh ; ifid tha 
gtliaafladaaahAllBotpraTailapLinftii I vill gire nnto thae tka keys of tka kingdom of iMaTan: and whataoaTw 
tkan akattMnd on aartk ahall bo bannd in iMaron ; and vhataooTsr thou akall loooa on aarfh dialt bo looood in k«Ton." 
Peter exercised this power of the keys for both Jews and Oentiies, by bein«r the first 
to preach Christ to them, and so admit them to the klncrdom of heaven. The " nok " is 
a oonfeninff heart. The confession of Christ makes Peter a rock upon which the 
church can be built. Plumptre on Bpistles of Peter, Introd., 14— ** He was a stone— 
one with that rock with which he was now Joined by an indissoluble union." But 
others come to be associated with him: IpL 8:20— "boilt upon tho bondation of tha apoatteaad 
inplf^ Cbriat Jasos hinaalf baing tha ehief aornar itona"; Bar. 81:14— "And tka vaU of tka eity kad tvalvt 
teadptfasi, and on ttam tvalTa namaa of tka twalTa apoatlaa of tka Iamb." iota IS :7-W — the Council Of 
Jerusalem. flaL8:ll — "Bntwhan Oaphaa aama to intioah, I rniatod Urn to tka fluab baoaoaa ka itood o«- 
damd"; 1 MS :1 — "At aldan tkanftara among jm I axkor^ vho am a fallov-^ldar." 

Here it should be remembered that three things were necessary to constitute an 
apostle : ( 1 ) he must have seen Christ after his resurrection, so as to be a witness to the 
fact that Christ had risen from the dead ; ( 2 ) he must be a worker of miracles, to 
certify that he was Christ's messenger ; (3) he must be an Inspired teacher of Christ's 
truth, so that his final utterances are the very word of God. In Horn. 16 : 7 — *'8alnto Aadra- 
■iou and Jvnia% mj kiniman, and mj fellov-piaooar^ vko an of note among tka apoatlaa'* means Simply ; 
* who are highly esteemed among, or by, the apostles.' Barnabas Is called an apostle, 
in the etymological sense of a messenger : iato 13:8, 3— "SaparatomoBanabaaandSanlfortkawk 
vkfffoto I kaTa aallad fkam. Tkan, vkan tkaj kad Ikatod and prayad and laid thair handa on tkom, tka j aanl tkoi 
avny"; Iab.3:l— "aoaiidarthaipoatlaandligkPriaat of oar oonfbadon, OTan Jaaon" In this latter sense, 
the number of the apostles was not limited to twelve. 

Protestants err In denying the reference in Mai 16 : 18 to Peter ; Christ recognises 
Peters personality In the founding of his kingdom. But Romanists equally err In 
Ignoring Peter's confeaton as constituting him the " nwk.'* Creeds and confessions alone 
will never convert the world ; they need to be embodied In living personalities In 
order to save; this is the grain of correct doctrine in Romanism. On the other hand, 
men without a faith, which they are willing to confess at every cost, will never con- 
vert the world; there must be a substance of doctrine with regard to sin, and with 
regard to Christ as the divine Savior from sin ; this Is the Just contention of Protest- 
antism. Baptist doctrine combines the merits of both systems. It has both personal- 
ity and confession. It is not hierarchical, but ezperientiaL It insists, not upon 
abstractions, but upon life. Truth without a body Is as powerless as a body without 
truth. A fiag without an army is even worse than an army without a fiag. Phillips 
Brooks: *'The truth of Ood working through the personality of man has been the 
salvation of the world." Pascal : " Catholicism is a church without a religion ; Protest- 
antism is a religion without a church.** Yes, we reply, if church means hierarchy. 

Secondly, — If Peter had snch authority given him, there is no evidence 
that he had power to transmit it to others. 

Fisher, Hist. Christian Church, 247— '* William of Occam (1280-18i7) composed a 
treatise on the power of the pope. He went beyond his predecessors in arguing that 
the church, since it has its unity in Christ, is not under the necessity of being subject 
to a single primate. He placed the Emperor and the General Council above the 
IK>pe, 8S his Judges. In matters of faith he would not allow infallibility even to the 
General Councils. ' Only Holy Scripture and the beliefs of the universal church are of 
absolute validity.'*' W. Rausohenbusch, in The Bzamlner, July 28^ 1892— ** The age 
of an ecclesiastical organization. Instead of being an argument in its favor, is presump- 
tive evidence against it, because all bodies organized for moral or religious ends mani- 
tmt saoh a frightful inclination to become oomipt. • • • • liarks of the true ohuroh 
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are : present spiritual power, loyalty to Jesus, an unworldly morality, seeUnr and 
savinDr the lost, self-sacrifloe and self-cruoiflxion." 

Romanism holds to a transmitted infallibility. The pope is infallible : L when he 
speaks as pope ; 2. when he speaks for the whole church ; 3. when he defines doctrine, 
or passes a final Judirment ; 4. when the doctrine thus defined is within the sphere of 
faith or morality ; see Brandis, in N. A. Rev., Deo. 1800 : 664. Schurman, Belief in Ood. 
114—'* Like the Christian pope, Zeus is conceived in the Homeric poems to be fallible 
as an individual, but infallible as head of the sacred convocation. The other gods are 
only his representatives and executives." But, even If the primacy of the Roman pon- 
tiff were acknowledged, there would still be abundant proof that he is not inftJlible. 
Tbe condemnation of the letters of Pope Honorius, acknowledging monothelism and 
ordering It to be preached, by Pope Martin I and the first Council of lateran in 649, 
shows that both could not be right. Yet both were ex c<ithedra utterances, one denying 
what the other afiirmed. Perrone concedes that only one error committed by a pope in 
an ex cathedra announcement would be fatal to the doctrine of papal infallibility. 

Hartineau, Seat of Authority, 139, 140, gives instances of papal inconsistencies and 
contradictions, and shows that Boman Catholicism does not answer to either one of its 
four notes or marks of a true church, viz, : 1. unity ; 2. sanctity ; 8. universality ; 4. 
apostollcity. Dean Stanley had an interview with Pope Pius IX, and came away saying 
that the infallible man had made more blunders in a twenty minutes' conversation than 
any person he had ever met. Dr. Falrbaim facetiously defines infallibility, as ** inability 
to detect errors even where they are most manifest." He speaks of ** the folly of the men 
who think they hold God in their custody, and distribute him to whomsoever they wilL'* 
The Pope of Rome can no more trace his ofllcial descent from Peter than Alexander 
the Great could trace his personal descent from Jupiter. 

Thirdly, — There is no oondnaive evidence that Peter ever was at Borne, 
mnoh leas that he was bishop of Borne. 

Clement of Rome refers to Peter as a martyr, but he makes no daim for Rome as the 
place of his martsrrdom. The tradition that Peter preached at Rome and founded a 
church there dates back only to Dionjrsius of Corinth and Irenseus of Lyons, who did 
not write earlier than the eighth decade of the second century, or more than a hundred 
years after Peter's death. Professor Lepsius of Jena submitted the Roman tradition to 
a searching examination, and came to the conclusion that Peter was never in Italy. 

A. A. Hodge, in Princetoniana, 129— "Three unproved assumptions: L that Peter 
was primate ; 2. that Peter was bishop of Rome ; & that Peter was primate and bishop 
of Rome. The last is not unimportant ; because Clement, for instance, might have 
succeeded to the bishopric of Rome without the primacy ; as Queen Victoria came to 
the crown of England, but not to that of Hanover. Or, to come nearer home, Ulysses 
S. Grant was president of the United States and husband of Mrs. Grant. Mr. Hayes 
succeeded him, but not in both capacities I " 

On the question whether Peter founded the Roman Church, see Meyer, Com. on 
Romans, transL, voL 1 : 23 — ** Paul followed the principle of not interfering with another 
apostle's field of labor. Hence Peter could not have been laboring at Rome, at the time 
when Paul wrote his epistle to the Romans from Bphesus ; c/. ieli 19 : 21 ; Rom. 15 : BO ; 8 Oar. 
10 : 11" Meyer thinks Peter was martyred at Rome, but that he did not found the Roman 
church, the origin of which is unknown. ** The Epistle to the Romans," he says, ** since 
Peter cannot have labored at Rome before it was written, is a fact destructive of the 
historical basis of the Papacy " ( p. 28 ). See also Elliott, Horse Apocalyptices, 8 : 660. 

Fourthly, — There is no evidence that he really did so appoint the bishops 
of Borne as his saocessors. 

Denney, Studies in Theology, 191 — *^ The church was first the company of those 
united to Christ and living in Christ ; then it became a society based on creed ; finally 
a society based on clergy." A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 190—** The Holy Spirit 
is the real * Yioar of Chiist.* Would any one desire to find the clue to the great apostasy 
whose dark eclipse now covers two thirds of nominal Christendom, here it is : The 
rule and authority of the Holy Spirit ignored in the church ; the servants of the house 
asHiiming mastery and encroaching more and more on the prerogatives of the Head, 
till at last one man sets himself up as the administrator of the church, and daringly 
usurpsthenameof the Yioar of Christ" See also R. Y. Idttledale, The Fetrlne Claims. 
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The Koret of Baptist suooesB and progrrefls is in putting truth before unity. Jabm 8 : 17 
— "th« visdom that is from aboT« ii flnt pan, then peaMabU" The subetitution of external for internal 
unity, of which the apostolic sucoeesion, so called, is a sign and symbol, is of a piece 
with the whole sacramental scheme of salvation. Men cannot be brought Into the 
kingdom of heaven, nor can they be made good ministers of Jesus Christ, by priestly 
manipulation. The Prankish wholesale conversion of races, the Jesuitical putting of 
obedience instead of life, the identification of the church with the nation, are all false 
methods of diffusing Christianity. The claims of Rome need irref ragible proof, if they 
are to be accepted. But they have no warrant in Scripture or in history. Methodist 
Beview : ^* As long as the Bible is recognized to be authoritative, the church wiU face 
Bomeward as little as Leo X will visit America to attend a Methodist campmeeting, or 
Justin D. Fulton be elected as his suooessor in the Papal chair." Bee Gore, Incarnation, 
206»20e. 

Fifthly, — If Peter did so appoint the bishops of Borne, the evidenoe of 
oontinnons sncoesaion since that time is lacking. 

On the weakness of the argument for apostolic succession, see remarks with regard 
to the national church theory, below. Dexter, Congregationalism, 715— **To spiritu- 
alize and evangelize Bomanism, or High Churchism, will be to Gongregationalize it." 
If all the Boman Catholics who have come to America had remained Boman Catholics, 
there would be sixteen millions of them, whereas there are actually only eight millions. 
If it be said that the remainder have no religion, we reply that they have Just as much 
religion as they had before. American democracy has freed them from the domination 
of the priest, but it has not deprived them of anything but external connection with a 
corrupt church. It has given them opportunity for the first time to come in contact 
with the church of the New Testament, and to accept the offer of salvation through 
simple faith in Jesus Christ. 

*' Bomanism," says Domer, *' identifies the church and the kingdom of God. The pro- 
fessedly perfect hierarchy is itself the church, or its essence." Yet Moehler, the greatest 
modem advocate of the Komanist system, himself acknowledges that there were popes 
before the Beformation *' whom hcU has swallowed up " ; see Domer, Hist. Prot. Theol., 
Introd., ad finem. If the Bomanist asks : ** Where was your church before Luther ? " 
the Protestant may reply : ** Where was your face this morning before it was washed ? ** 
Disciples of Christ have sometimes kissed the feet of Antichrist, but it recalls an ancient 
story. When an Athenian noble thus, in old times, debased himself to the King of Per- 
sia, his feUow-dtizens at Athens doomed him to death. See Coleman, Manual on Prelacy 
and Bitualism, 266-274 ; Park, in Bib. Sac., 2 : 451 ; Princeton Bev^ Apr. 1876 : 266. 

Sixthly, — There is abundant evidence that a hierarchical form of church 
government is corrupting to the church and dishonoring to Christ 

A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 131-140—'' Catholic writers claim that the Pope, 
as the Vicar of Christ, is the only mouthpiece of the Holy Ghost. But the Spirit has 
been given to the church as a whole, that is, to the body of regenerated believers, and 
to every member of that body according to his measure. The sin of sacerdotalism is, 
that it arrogates for a usurping few that which belongs to every member of Christ's 
mystical body. It is a suggestive fact that the name xA^poc, * th« charge allotted to joo,' which 
Peter gives to the church as ' tk« flook of Ood ' ( 1 Pat 5 : 2 ), when warning the elders against 
being lords over God's heritage, now appears in ecclesiastical usage as * the clergy,' 
with its orders of pontiff and prelates and lord bishops, whose appointed function it is 

to exercise lordship over Christ's flock But committees and majorities may take 

the place of the Spirit, Just as perfectiy as a pope or a bishop This is the reason 

why the light has been extinguished in many a candlestick The body remains, 

but the breath is withdrawn. The Holy Spirit is the only Administrator." 

Canon Melville: " Make peace if you will with Popery, receive it into your Senate, 
enshrine it in your chambers, plant it in your hearts. But be ye certain, as certain as 
there is a heaven above you and a God over you, that the Popery thus honored and 
embraced is the Popery that was loathed and degraded by the holiest of your fathers ; 
and the same in haughtiness, the same in intolerance, which lorded it over kings, 
assumed the prerogative of Deity, crushed human liberty, and slew the saints of God." 
On the strength and weakness of Bomanism, see Hamaok, Whatis Christianity? 248-808. 
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(6) The national-oharoh theory, or the theory of provindalor natioiud 
ohnrchea — This holds that all members of the ohuroh in any pvoYinoe or 
nation are bound together in proyinoial or national organization^ and that 
this organization has jurisdiction over the local churohe& We reply : 

first, — the theory has no support in the Scriptures. There is no evi- 
dence that the word ixK^ia in the New Testament ever means a national 
church organization. 1 Cor. 12 : 28, PhiL 3 : 6, and 1 Tim. 3 : 15, may be 
more naturally interpreted as referring to the generic church. In Acto 9 : 
31y kKKhjaia is a mere generalization for the local churches then and there 
existing, and implies no sort of organization among them. 

1 (hr. 12 : t8 •-" lad M hOh Mt MM in Of flhsroh, ink apaitki^ iMOidly inpkfti, 
Itai giiU of hMliagi^ kalpi, goTmmt&ti, dinn kiadi if toogiui" ; Phil. 8 : 6— *'u toiiflhiaf ml, pmoatbif &• 
ohimh ";lTi]ii.8:15— "tliatthMi mj^ kaow ha v mm. ovgkt to btkftTt thiMdToi la Um \am «f G«d, vhiA ii 
«• ehnreh of th«UTiiig God. the pilUr and gxoand if the troth"; Aoli 9:81— "8o the ohwh thnoghnktU lodMiad 
QalilM and Samaria had poao^ being edlfled.'* For advocacy of the PresbTterian flyBtem, see Ctin- 
nlnffham. Historical Theoloir7« 2:614-666; McPherson, PresbyteriaDinn. Per eonttm, 
see Jacob, Eocl. Polity of N. T., 9— "Thero is no example of a national church in the 
New Testament. '* 

Secondly, — It is contradicted by the intercourse which the New Testa- 
ment churches held with each other as independent bodies, — for example 
at the Council of Jerusalem (Acts. 15 : 1-85) 

101115:2,6,^19^28— "the brethm Hvotnted that Paal asd Barnabas aDdeortainethff of thflB,Aoald go ip to 
Jenualem unto the apoitlei and olden about thii fiuitioD. .... lad the apoitlei and the eldan vwe gathved togeONr 
teeoasiderofthismaUer. .... Jaaiea amwered . . . . my jadgaiant la, that ^ twable act the» that frea lawy the 

GestiketamtoGoi It aeened good to the apoatloi and the elder^ vith the whole chazvh, to them mi eal of 

their eompaaj, and land them to intioeh vith Pad and Baiaabaa.** 

McOlffert, Apostolic Church, 646— "The steps of deyeloping organiation were: L 
Beoofirnltlon of the teachlnar of the apostles as exdusiye standard and norm of C9irisfclan 
truth ; 2. Gonllnement to a specific office, the Catholic office of bishop, of the power to 
determine what is the teaching of the apostles ; & Deslflrnation of a spedflo inttitation, 
the Catholic church, as the sole channel of divine grace. The Twelve, in the church of 
Jerusalem, had only a purely spiritual authority. They could advise, but they did not 
command. Hence they were not qualified to transmit authority to otben. They had 
no absolute authority themselves.*' 

Thirdly, — It has no practical advantages over the GongregationidpoUtyy 
but rather tends to formality, division, and the extinction of the principles 
of self-government and direct responsibility to Ohrist 

B. G. Robinson : ** The Anglican schism is the most sectarian of all the sects." Prln- 
olpal Ralney thus describes the position of the Bpiscopal Church: ^*They will not 
recognize the church standing of those who recognize them ; and they only reoomnise 
the church standing of those, Greeks and Latins, who do not recognize them. Is not 
that an odd sort of Catholicity ? " ** Every priestling hides a popeling." The ^ephant 
going through the Jungle saw a brood of young partridges that had Just lost their 
mother. Touched with sympathy he said : ** I will be a mother to you,** and so he sat 
down upon them, as he had seen their mother do. Hence we speak of the ^incum- 
bent " of such and such a pariah. 

There were no councils that claimed authority till the second oentnry, and the inde- 
pendence of the churches was not given up until the third or fourth century. In Bp. 
Lightf oot's essay on the Christian Ministry, in the appendix to his Com. on Philippians, 
progress to episcopacy is thus described: *^In the time of Ignatius, the bidiop, then 
primuB inter pares, was regarded only as a centre of unity ; in the time of Irenaeus, as 
a depositary of primitive truth ; in the time of Cyprian, as absolute vicegerent of Christ 
in things spiritual." Nothing is plainer than the steady degeneration of church polity 
in the hands of the Fathers. Archibald Alexander : ** A better name than Church 
Fathers for these men would be church babies. Their theology was infUitlle.*' Lotber s 
** Never mind the Scribes,— what salth the Scripture ? " 
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Fourthly, — It is inoonsistent with itself, in bihding a professedly spiritoal 
ohnroh by formal and geographical lines. 

Instance the evils of Presbyterianism in praotioe. Dr. Park says that **the split 
between the Old and the New School was due to an attempt on the part of the majority 

to impose their will on the minority The Unitarian defection in New England 

would have ruined Presbyterian churches, but it did not ruin Ck)nfirregational churches. 
A Presbyterian church may be deprived of the minister it has chosen, by the votes of 
neighboring churches, or by the few leading men who control them, or by one single 
vote in a close contest." We may illustrate by the advantage of the adjustable card- 
catalogue over the old method of keeping track of books in a library. 

A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 187, note —** By the candlesticks in the Revelation 
being seven, instead of one as in the tabernacle, we are taught that whereas, in the 
Jewish dispensation, God's visible church was one, in the Gentile dispensation there 
are many visible churches, and that Christ himself recognizes them alike" (quoted 
from Garratt, Com. on Rev., 32). Bishop Moule, Veni Creator, 131, after speaking of 
the unity of the Spirit, goes on to say : ** Blessed will it be for the church and for the 
world when these principles shall so vastly prevail as to find expression from within 
in a harmonious counterpart of order ; a far different thing from what is, I cannot but 
think, an illusory prospect— the attainment of such internal unity by a previous 
exaction of exterior governmental uniformity." 

Fifthly, — It logically leads to the theory of Romanism. If two chnioheB 
need a superior authority to control them and settle their differences, then 
two countries and two hemispheres need a common ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, — and a world-church, under one visible head, is Bomanism. 

Hatch, in his Bampton Lectures on Organization of Early Christian Churches, with- 
out discussing the evidence from the New Testament, proceeds to treat of the post- 
apostolic development of organization, as if the existence of a germinal Episcopacy 
very soon after the apostles proved such a system to be legitimate or obligatory. In 
reply, we would ask whether we are under moral obligation to conform to whatever 
succeeds in developing itself. If so, then the priests of Baal, as well as the priests of 
Rome, had Just claims to human belief and obedience. Prof. Black : *' We have no 
objection to antiquity, if they will only go back far enough. We wish to listen, not 
only to the fathers of the church, but also to the grandfathers." 

Phillips Brooks speaks of " the fantastic absurdity of apostolic succession." And 
with reason, for in the Episcopal system, bishops qualified to ordain must be : ( 1 ) bap- 
tized persons ; ( 2 ) not scandalously immoral ; ( 8 ) not having obtained office by bribery ; 
( i ) must not have been deposed. In view of these qualifications, Archbishop Whately 
pronounces the doctrine of apostolic succession untenable, and declares that ** there is 
no Christian minister existing now, who can trace up with complete certainty his own 
ordination, through perfectly regular steps, to the time of the apostles." See Maoaulay's 
Review of Gladstone on Church and State, in his Essays, 4 : 166-178. There are breaks in 
the line, and a chain is only as strong as its weakest part. See Preeb. Rev., 1886 : 89-126. 
Mr. Flanders called Phillips Brooks '*an Episcopalian with leanings toward Chris- 
tianity." Bishop Brooks replied that he could not be angry with ** such a dear old moth- 
eaten angeL" On apostolic succession, see C. Anderson Scott, Evangelical Doctrine, 
87-18,267-288. 

Apostolic succession has been called the pipe-line conception of divine errace. To 
change the figure, it may be compared to the monopoly of communication with Europe 
by the submarine cable. But we are not confined to the pipe-line or to the cable. There 
are wells of salvation in our private grounds, and wireless telegraphy practicable to 
every human soul, apart from any control of corporations. 

We see leanings toward the world-church idea in Pananglican and Panpresbyterian 
Councils. Human nature ever tends to substitute the unity of external organization 
for the spiritual unity which belongs to all believers in Christ. There is no necessity 
for common government, whether Presbyterian or Episcopal ; since Christ's truth and 
Spirit are competent to govern all as easily as one. It is a remarkable fact, that the 
Baptist denomination, without external bonds, has maintained a greater unity in doc- 
trine, and a closer general conformity to New Testament standards, than the churches 
which adopt the principle of episcopacy, or of provincial organization. With Abp. 
Whately, we find the true symbol of Christian unltyin^ttatmaflif^beuiagtYtlfiBauMrff 
58 
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fSmiti " ( ]Ut. a : 8 }. C/. Johl 10 : 16 — ytv^vrai /lia woifLmi^ tU wot/ii^p »** ttqr AsU bteoM «M floflk, OM 
ik«phvd"=» not one fold, not external unity, but one flock in many folds. See Jacob, 
Eccl. Polity of N. T., 130 ; Dexter, Couirregationallsm, 236 ; Coleman, BCanual on Prelaoy 
and Ritualism, 12a-S64 ; Albert Barnes, Apostolic Church. 

As testimonies to the adequacy of Baptist polity to maintain sound doctrine, we quote 
from the Congregationalist, Dr. J. L. Withrow : ** There is not a denomination of 
evangelical Christians that is throusrhout as sound theologically as the Baptist denom- 
ination. There is not an evangelical denomination in America to-day that is as true to 
the simple plain gospel of God, as it is recorded in the word, as the Baptist denomina- 
tion.'* And the Presbyterian, Dr. W. G. T. Shedd, in a private letter dated Oct. 1, 1888, 
writes as follows : " Among the denominations, we all look to the Baptists for steady 
and firm adherence to sound doctrine. You have never had any internal doctrinal 
conflicts, and from year to 3rear you present an undivided flront in defense of the Cal- 
vlnistic faith. Having no judicatures and regarding the local church as the unit, it is 
remarkable that you maintain such a unity and solidarity of belief. If you could 
impart your secret to our Congregational brethren, I think that some of them at least 
would thank you.** 

A. H. Strong, Sermon in London before the Baptist World Congress, July, 1806— 
^' Cooperation with Christ involves the spiritual unity not only of all Baptists with one 
another, but of all Baptists with the whole company of true believers of every name. 
We cannot, indeed, be true to our convictions without organizing into one body those 
who agree with us in our interpretation of the Scriptures. Our denominational divisions 
are at present necessities of nature. But we regret these divisions, and, as we grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of the truth, we strive, at least in spirit, to rise above them. 
In America our farms are separated from one another by fences, and in the springtime, 
when the wheat and barley are Just emerging from the earth, these fences are very 
distinguishable and un pleasing features of the landscape. But later in the season, when 
the com has grown and the time of harvest is near, the grain is so tall that the fences 
are entirely hidden, and for miles together you seem to see only a single field. It is 
surely our duty to confess everywhere and always that we are first Christians and only 
secondly Baptists. The tie which binds us to Christ is more important in our eyes than 
that which binds us to those of the same faith and order. We live In hope that the 
Spirit of Christ in us, and in all other Christian bodies, may induce such growth of mind 
and heart that the sense of unity may not only overtop and hide the fences of division, 
but may ultimately do away with these fences altogether. " 

2. Officers of the Church. 

A. The number of offices in the ohnroh is two : — first, the offioe of 
bishop, presbyter, or pastor ; and, secondly, the office of deacon. 

(a) That the appellations ' bishop, ' ' presbyter, ' and ' pastor ' deeignate 
the same office and order of persons, may be shown from Acts 20 : 28 — 
iirujKdirovc nocftalveiv ( c/. 17 — npeapvripov^ ) ; PhiL 1 : 1 ; 1 Tim. 3 : 1, 8 ; TitOB 
1 : 5, 7; 1 Pet. 5 : 1, 2 — irpeapvripovi .... napcucaXC) 6 avfiirpeaphrepoc .... 
iroifidvare irotftvtav .... iiror/awrcwvref . Conybeare and Howson : ** The terms 
'bishop ' and ' elder' are nsed in the New Testament as eqaivalent, — the 
former denoting ( as its meaning of overseer implies ) the duties, the latter 
the rank, of the office." See passages quoted in Gieseler, Churdi History^ 
1 : 90, note 1 — as, for example, Jerome : " Apud veteres iidem episcopi et 
presbyteri, quia illud nomen dignitatis est, hoc setatia Idem est eigo 
presbyter qui episcopus." 

A«li20:28— «Tik« hMd unto touimItm^ ud to tU t^ took, la vbiflh tko Holy Spirit haft aada yon Udupt 
[marg. 'oToneon' ], to fbad [lit. 'to ikophord,' 'be puton of] tko ohuvh of the lord vbioh ho pax«hMid 
vith Us own blood"; c/. 17 — "the olden of the ohuoh" are those whom Paul addresses as 
bishops or overseers, and whom he exhorts to be good psstors. PhiL i : 1 — *'biihopt aad 
doMons " ; 1 Tim. 3 : i, 8— "If a nan leeketh the ofiee of a biahop, he deaireth a good work .... Deaeoat in like 
■anner most be gxave" ; Tit 1 :5, 7— "appoint elden hi vnrj dty .... For the biahop nnit be blaouleaB" ; i Pet 
S:l, 2— "The olden therefore among 70a I exhort, vho am a fellov-elder .... Tend [lit. 'ihepheri,* 'bepaitei 
•f'lthefloekofGod whiflhiaaaeiig70Q,exarniisg the orenight [aotlog as bishops! 10(01010110111^ bit 
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viHiifly, amrdiiKtofkf vOl of God.** In this last pafisage, Westcott and Hort, with TIsoheiiF 
dorTs 8th edition, follow K and B in omitting ««-urjco«oOrrcc. Tregellee and our Bevlaed 
Version follow A and Ko in retaining it. Rightly, we think ; sinoe it is easy to see how, 
in a growing eoclesiasticism, it should have been omitted, from the filing that too 
much was here ascribed to a mere presbyter. 

Lightfoot, Com. on Philippians, 05-W— **It is a fact now generally recognized by 
theologians of all shades of opinion that in the language of the N. T. the same officer 
in the church is called indifferently 'Uihop ' ( iwiaKonot ) and 'elder ' or ' pnsbTter ' ( nptafivrtpot ). 
«... To these special officers the priestly functions and privileges of the Christian 
people are never regarded as transferred or delegated. They are called stewards or 
messengers of Gk)d, servants or ministers of the church, and the like, but the sacerdotal 
Is never once conferred upon them. The only priests under the gospel, designated as 
such in the N. T., are the saints, the members of the Christian brotherhood.*^ On Tftoi 
1 : 6, 7— " afpdBt tldm .... for the Uihop most be bUmalos "— Oould, Bib. Theol. N. T., 150, remarks : 
** Here the word 'for' is quite out of place unless bishops and elders are identicaL All 
these officers, bishops as well as deacons, are confined to the local church in their Juris- 
diction. The charge of a bishop is not a diocese, but a church. The functions are 
mostly administrative, the teaching office being subordinate, and a distinction is made 
between teaching elders and others, implying that the teaching function is not common 
tothemalL" 

Dexter, Congregationalism, 114, shows that bishop, elder, pastor are names for the 
same office ; (1 ) from the significance of the words ; (2) from the fact that the same 
qualifications are demanded from all; (3) from the fact that the same duties are 
assigned to all ; ( 4 ) from the fact that the texts held to prove higher rank of the bishop 
do not support that claim. Plumptre, in Pop. Com., Pauline Epistles, 666, 566—** There 
oannot be a shadow of doubt that the two titles of Bishop and Presbyter were in the 
Apostolic Age interchangeable." 

(6 ) The only plansible objection to the identity of the presbyter and the 
bii^op is that first suggested by Calvin, on the ground of 1 Tim. 5 : 17. 
But this text only shows that the one office of presbyter or bishop involved 
two kinds of labor, and that certain presbyters or bishops were more sno- 
oessfnl in one kind than in the other. That gifts of teaching and ruling 
belonged to the same individual, is clear from Acts 20 : 28-81 ; Eph. 4 : 11 ; 
Heb. 18 : 7 ; 1 Tim. 3 : 2 — inhiamov dtdoKrinAv, 

1 tin. 5:17— "lei tkt tUen thai nil« v«U be oonnted worthy of doable hooor, eepeeially thoee who kbor in thi 
word and in teiehiiig " ; Wilson, Primitive Government of Christian Churches, concedes that 
this last text "expresses a diversity in the exercise of the Presbyteriai ofBce, but not in 
the office itself " ; and although he was a Presbyterian, he very consistently refused to 
have any ruling elders in his church. 

ietiW:28,Si— "biihopi,tof6edtheehnnhof theLord. . .. wherefore watoh je"; lph.4:il— "asd mhm^ 
fasten aad teaflhen"~here Meyer remarks that the single article binds the two words 
together, and prevents us from supposing that separate offices are intended. Jerome : 
*^ Nemo • • . . pastoris sibi nomen assumere debet, nisi possit dooere quos pascit." leL 
t8 : 7— "KeHMBbtr them that had the rule orer you, men that apake onto 70a the word of Ood" ; i Tim. 3 : 2— "Iha 
Uihop moft be .... apt to teaoh." The great temptation to ambition in the Christian ministry 
Is provided against by having no gradation of ranks. The pastor is a priest, only as 
eveiy Christian is. See Jacob, Eccl. Polity of N. T., 56 ; dlshausen, on i Tim. 5 : 17 ; Hackett 
oniotil4:a; Presb.Bev., 1886: 89-126. 

Dexter, Congregationalism, 62— ** Calvin was a natural aristocrat, not a man of the 
people like Luther. Taken out of his own family to be educated in a fftmily of the 
nobility, he received an early bent toward excluslveness. He believed in authority 
and loved to exercise It. He could easily have been a despot. He assumed all citizens 
to be Christians until proof to the contrary. He resolved church discipline into police 
oontroL He confessed that the eldership was an expedient to which he was driven by 
drcumstances, though after creating it he naturally enough endeavored to procure 
Scriptural proof in its favor." On the question. The Christian Ministry, is it a Priest- 
hood ? see C. Anderson Scott, Evangelical Doctrine, 20&-234. 

( c ) In certain of the N. T. churches there appears to have been a pln- 

zalityof elders (Acts 20:17; PhiL 1:1; Tit 1:5). There is, however* 
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no evidence that the nmnber of elders was nnifonn, or that the plnrality 
which freqnently existed was due to any other cause than the size of the 
churches for which these elders cared. The N. T. example, while it per- 
mits the multiplication of assistant pastors according to need, does not 
require a plural eldership in every case ; nor does it render this eldership, 
where it exists, of coordinate authority with the church. There are indica- 
tions, moreover, that, at least in certain churches, the pastor was one, while 
the deacons were more than one, in number. 

ioli 90 : 17-- "iAd ftw liMn ha MDl to Iplumi, ud flilkd to kin tta tl^ 
udliaHtky, larTUttiofCbrift Jini^ to aU tbo MinU in Ohriil Jmia that an at FUlini, witkthobiihopoaadte- 
ooiia'^ lii 1 :S— **?» tkii oanao I laft tkaa in (M^ thai tkoa ikoaU«t aat in octo tlM tk^ 
aadapioiataldaniB •fvj dtj, u I gare thio okaiigiL*' See, however, ista 12:17— ^^TMl thaas thiaca ulo 
JaB«% aad to tho hnthra *' ; 15 : 18 ~ "And aftar thay had hald thob IMao^ JaiM aaavttod, aaj^ 
ulo IM *' ; SI : 18 -- " iAd tho dA7 falkving Pad v«it la vith u uite Janaa ; and aU the aldan 
1:19— «Biitofh«afthoapoatlaa aav I non^ aava Jaiaaa tha lord'a hralhar " ; 8:12-''o6rtaiB mmbmham,'' 
These pasBa^eB seem to Indicate that James was the pastor or presideiit of the ohuroh 
at Jerusalem, an intimation which tradition corroborates. 

lTi]iL8:8 — *« Tha hiahoptharaftm Boat ba vithoat refnaah*'; Tit 1:7— "F» tha UahopBBi^ 

Qod*aataward":e/.lTiB.8:8^10,12— "BaaooDsiBlikainaniMrmBatbaKnTe lad Ut thaaaalaoinkbo 

iroTod; than lot thai aarroaadflaooiia, if th^bablaoulaaa. . . . lal deaooaa ba hnabaadaofana vift^nlingthalr 
ahildranaad thair own hsoaaa voU" —In all these passages the bishop is spoken of in thesingular 
number, the deacons in the pluraL So, too, in Bar. 8 :1, 8, tt, 18 ud 8: 1, 7, 14, "tha aagal of tha 
ahinh '* is best interpreted as meaning the pastor of the church ; and, if this be ooneot. 
It is clear that each church had, not many pastors, but one. 

It would, moreover, seem antecedently improbable that every ohuroh of Christ, how- 
ever small, should be required to have a plural eldership, particularly since churches 
exist that have only a single male member. A plural eldership is natural and advan- 
tageous, only where the church is very numerous and the pastor needs assistants in his 
work : and only in such cases can we say that New Testament example favors it. For 
advocacy of the theory of plural eldership, see Fish, Ecdeslology , 220-249 ; Ladd, Prin- 
ciples of Church Polity, 22-29. On the whole subject of offices in the church, see Dexter, 
Congregationalism, 77-96 ; Dagg, Chiuch Order, 241-206 ; Llghtf oot on the Christian 
Ministry, appended to his Commentary on Phillppians, and published in his Disserta- 
tions on the Apostolic Age. 

B. The duties belonging to these offices. 

(a) The pastor, bishop, or elder is : 

First, — a spiritual teacher, in public and private ; 

iota 80:80, 81, 85 — "how I ahrank not from dadazing unto 70a anything thai wu prafttah^aDd taaahi^ 
yon poblidlj, and frwn honae to hooaa^ taatiiying both to Java and to Oraaka rapentanoe toward God, and &tth toward 
ov Lord Jaaos Ghriat .... In all thinga I gava yon an azaapl^ that ao laboriog yo ought to halp tha waak, and 
to raaunbar tha worda of tho lord Jaaoa^ that ho himaalf aaid. It la Bora Uaaaad to giva than to recalTa ** ; ^ 
— "Bat waboaoooh yira, hnthrao, to know tham that labor aaong yon, and aro OTor yon in tha Lard, and adaaniih 
yon" : lab. 18 :7, 17~"]laiMmborthaB that had tha mlo otot yoo, man that apaka nnto yon tha word of God; aad 
aooaidaring tha iaana of thair lift, imltata thair (kith.. . . .Obaytham that hava tha raloonr yoo, and mbBift la thai: 
for thay watoh in bahalf of yoaraoal% u thay that ahall giro aoooont" 

Here we should remember that the pastor*s private work of religious conversation 
and prayer is equally Important with his public ministrations ; in this respect he is to 
be an example to his flock, and they are to learn from him the art of winning the 
unconverted and of caring for those who are already saved. A Jewish Rabbi once 
said : ** God could not be every where, —therefore he made mothers." We may sub- 
stitute, for the word * mothers,' the word * pastors.' Bishop Ken is said to have made a 
vow every morning, as he rose, that he would not be married that day. His own lines 
best express his mind: **A virgin priest the altar best attends: our Lord that state 
commands not, but commends." 

Secondly, — administrator of the ordinances ; 

lat. 28 : 19, 20— " 60 yo tharafora and maka diaoiplaa of aU tha nationa, baptidng ttam into tho namo of tho 1^^ 
of thaSonandoftha Ealy ^t: taaohing thai to obNTTi aU thiBga whataoarar I oauHadad"; 10Br.l:iabi7-- 
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■el to hKfim, bat to pmok tka gvipoL" Here it is evident that, although the pastor administers 
the ordinances, this is not his main worlE, nor is the church absolutely dependent upon 
him in the matter. He is not set, like an O. T. priest, to minister at the altar, hut to 
preach the gospeL In an emergency any other member appointed by the church may 
adminlstiftr them with equal propriety, the church always determining who are lit sub- 
jects of the ordinances, and constituting him their organ in administering them. Any 
other yiew is based on sacramental notions, and on ideas of apostolic succession. All 
Christians are ''priaili onto .... God '* (Kor.l :6). ** This universal priesthood is a priest- 
hood, not of expiation, but of worship, and is bound to no ritual, or order of times 
and places " ( P. S. Moxom ). 

Thirdly, — Buperintendent of the discipline, as well as presiding officer at 
the meetings, of the chnioh. 

Superintendent of discipline: lTtm.5:i7 — "Ul tkt ildori thiarult voUbtooaBtodvarthyofdnhlo 
haflr,«podaU7tkflMvhokbarin the word and in t«aking"; 3:5— "if a bu kaovtth not how to nl« kit ovi 
koM^ ham ikoll ho titko ou« of tko ohurak of God 7" Presiding officer at meetings of the church : 1 Oar. 
tt:t8~"Sov«minflBli"— here icv^<pvif<rci<, or "goT«nnuiiii»" indicating the duties of the pastor, 
are the counterpart of avrtXi^ifitit, or " holpi^" which designate the duties of the deacons i 
lHk.5:l^8 — "ToBdtiUtookofGodvkiehiauMiig 7011, ozordiing tho oTonif ht^ not ofooiiifeniBt»1mtviIIii^, 
Moardisftothiwillofflod; nor jotftrfllthjhur^lwkofaroidyffliid: niitk* u krdiag it o?v tto ohaiso alkMii 
to 70a, bol Mkiag yoonolTit mnaplii to tho flooL" 

In the old Gongregational churches of New England, an authority was accorded to 
the pastor which exceeded the New Testament standard. ** Dr. Bellamy could break tn 
upon a festival which he deemed improper, and order the members of his parish to their 
homes." The congregation rose as the minister entered the church, and stood uncov- 
ered as he passed out of the porch. We must not hope or desire to restore the New 
Bngland riglme. The pastor is to take responsibility, to put himself forward when 
there is need, but he is to rule only by moral suasion, and that only by guiding, teach- 
ing, and carrying Into effect the rules Imposed by Christ and the decisions of the church 
tn accordance with those rules. 

Dexter, Congregationalism, IIS, 155, 167— ** The Governor of New York suggests to 
the Legislature such and such enactments, and then executes such laws as they please 
to pass. He is chief ruler of the State, while the Legislature adopts or rejects what he 
proposes." 80 the pastor's functions are not legislative, but executive. Christ is the 
only lawgiver. In fulfilling this office, the manner and spirit of the pastor's work are 
of as great importance as are correctness of Judgment and faithfulness to Christ's law. 
*^The young man who cannot distinguish the wolves from the dogs should not think 
of becoming a shepherd." Gregory Nazianzen : *' Either teach none, or let your life 
teach too." See Harvey, The Pastor; Wayland, Apostolic Ministry; Jacob, EccL 
Polity of N. T., 00 ; Samson, in Madison Avenue Lectures, 261-288. 

( b ) The deacon is helper to the pastor and the church, in both spiritoal 
and temporal things. 

First, — relieving the pastor of external labors, informing him of the 
condition and wants of the church, and forming a bond of union between 
pastor and people. 

Aoli 6 : 1-4 — " low in tkflM dAT^ vhon tho nnBbar of tko dimplii VM nnltipl ji^, tkn aiw a nn^ 
limrfu Jfwi agaimt tki lohnvi, booaoao tkar wido vi wo noglooUd in tho daily numslratioB. And tho tvtlTt 
sdlod tho mnltitado of tko diioiplei onto tka, and aid, It is not It tkat wo ikonld iirmko tho word of God, and iwro 
liUia look 70 ovt thmisn, tavtkno, fron among 70a lOTon imb of good roport, fUl of tho Sprit and of wiadoa, 
wka wo aay appoint otv thia bnainoM. Bat wo will oaotinao itodfiitly in prayor, and in tho Biniatry of tho wori 
lad tho aajing ploaaod tho wholo moltitndo : and thoj ehooa Stophon, a man fUl of f^thand of tho I0I7 Spirit, and 
fU&p, and Proehom, and lioanor, and Timon, and Pamotta% and lioolans a prooolyto of intiooh ; whom thoj aot 
kofm tho apoatka: and whon thoj had prajod, thoy laid thoir hands upon that " ; cf, 8-20— where Stephen 
shows power in disputation ; Horn. 12 : 7 — "or ministry liiaxovUv ], lot ugivo oonolTot to oar minia- 
try " ; i Oar. i2 : 28 — " holpo " — here ayrtA^ci^ , *' holps," indicating the duties of deacons, are 
the counterpart of irv^«pin^«if, "goTimmontB," which designate the duties of the pastor; 
ML 1 : 1 - " Ushopo asd dMOonsL" 

Dr. B. O. Bobinson did not regard the election of the sewen, in iota 6 : i-4, as miirMn g' 
the origin of the diaoonate, though be thought the diaoonate grew out of thiseleotloQ. 
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The Autobiography of 0. H. Spurgreon, 8:22, gives an aooonnt of the election of 
** elden " at the Metropolitan Tabernacle in London. These ** elders '* were to attend 
to the spiritual affairs of the church, as the deacons were to attend to the temporal 
affairs. These '^elders** were chosen year by year, while the offloe of deacon was per- 
manent. 

Secondly, — helping the ehniohy by relieving the poor and siok and 
ministering in an informal way to the ohnroh's spiritual needs, and by 
performing certain external dnties connected with the service of the 
sanctnaiy. 

Since deacons are to be helpers, It is not necessary in all oases that they should be old 
or rich ; in fact, it is better that amon^ the number of deacons the various differences 
in station, age, wealth, and opinion in the church should be represented. Hie qualifl- 
oations for the diaoonate mentioned in idi 6 : 1-4 and i Tim. 8 : ft-lS, are, in substance : wis- 
dom, sympathy, and spirituality. There are advantages in electing deacons, not for 
life, but for a term of years. While there is no New Testament prescription in this 
matter, and each chiuoh may exercise its option, service for a term of years, with 
reflection where the office has been well discharged, would at least seem favored by 
lTi&8:10 — ''UlthoftalaoflntbeproTad; thiaUtthinMrTt u dnoaoi, iftkeybabluMlMi"; 18— "rorthiy 
thai kAT« Mmd vdl u diMonigtin to tbemMlTaB a good ituding, and gnat bddBM in tkt fidtk vkiak is ia Qhriit 

Expositor's Greek Testament, on Aoti 5 : 6; remarks that those who carried out and 
buried Ananias are called oi r cwrcpoi — "tko yoosg um " — and in the case of Sapphlra they 
were oi ytoK^o-icoi — meaning the same thing. ** Upon the natural distinction between 
vp«o-^vr<poi and ytMTcpoi— elders and young men ~ it may well have been that official 
duties in the church were afterward based.*' Dr. Leonard Bacon thought that the 
apostles included the whole membership in the *'vi^*' when they said: "Itisnotlttkatvo 
ihoald fonako tko word of God, and atnro tabloa." The deacons, on this interpretation, were chosen 
to help the whole church in temporal matters. 

In Rom. 16:1, 1^ we have apparent mention of a deaconess— "I oomnMBd nnte yon Pkobo mr 
iifttr, who is a aorraat [ marg. : 'dtaoonoas'jofthtohnrehtliatisat Oadina .... (brikslMnolfalatkatkboia 
aholpffofmanj, andofminoown sail" See also 1 Tim. 8:11 — "Women in lilu mannar mnst bt grava, not 
ilaadann, tamporata. flatklU hi aU things " — here EUicott and Alford daim that the word " vwmb" 
refers, not to deacons* wives, as our Auth. Vers, had it, but to deaconesses. Dexter, 
Congregationalism, 09, 132, maintains that the office of deaconess, though it once existed, 
has passed away, as belonging to a time when men could not, without suspicion, minis- 
ter to women. 

This view that there are temporary offices in the church does not, howerer, commend 
itself to us. It is more correct to say that there is yet doubt whether there was such an 
office as deaconess, even in the early church. Each church has a right in this matter 
to interpret Scripture for itself, and to act accordingly. An article in the Bap. Quar., 
1S09 : 40, denies the existence of any dlaconal rank or office, for male or female. Fish, 
in his Ecclesiology, holds that Stephen was a deacon, but an elder also, and preached as 
elder, not as deacon, — lets 6 : 1-4 being called the institution, not of the diaoonate, but of 
the Christian ministry. The use of the phrase tioKovtlv rpaW^otc, and the distinction 
between the diaoonate and the pastorate subsequently made in the Bpistles, seem to 
refute this interpretation. On the fitness of women for the ministry of reUgion, see 
P. P. Cobbe, Peak of Darien, 199-282 ; F. E. Willard, Women in the Pulpit ; B. T. Rob- 
erts, Ordaining Women. On the general subject, see Howell, The Deaconship i Williams, 
The Deaconship ; Robinson, N. T. Lexicon, AmiXn^t^' On the Claims of the Christian 
Ministry, and on Education for the Ministry, see A. H. Strong, Philosophy and Religion* 
9(Nhai8, and Christ in Creation, 314-33L 

C. Ordination of officers. 

(a) What is ordination ? 

Ordination is the setting apart of a person divinely called to a work of 
special ministration in the church. It does not involve the communication 
of power, — it is simply a recognition of powers previously conferred by 
€k)d, and a consequent formal authorization, on the part of the church, to 
exercise the gifts already bestowed. This recognition and aathorization 
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ahonld not only be expressed by the vote in which the candidate is 
approved by the chnroh or the oonnoil which represents it, but should also 
be accompanied by a special service of admonition, prayer, and the laying- 
on of hands (Acts 6:5, 6; 13:2, 3; 14:23; ITim. 4:14; 5:22). 

Licensure simply commends a man to the churches as fitted to preach. 
Ordination recognizes him as set apart to the work of preaching and 
administering ordinances, in some particular church or in some designated 
field of labor, as representative of the church. 

Of his call to the ministry, the candidate himself is to be first persuaded 
( 1 Cor. 9 : 16 ; 1 Tim. 1 : 12 ) ; but, secondly, the church must be per- 
suaded also, before he can have authority to minister among them ( 1 Tim. 
8:2-7; 4:14; Titus 1:6-9. 

The word * ordain ' has oome to have a technical sifirnifloation not found in the New 
Testament. There it means simply to choose, appoint, set apart. In 1 Tim. 2:7—" irhan- 
iiBloIvuappoiiited[iW^y]apr«Mher and u aposU* .... attMhor of U» GtntilM in faitk and troth " — It 
apparently denotes ordination of God. In the f ollowinfr passa^res we read of an ordina- 
tion by the church : ieti 6 : 5, 6— "And the njing ploaaad the vhola mnltitode: and thej ehoae Sliphni 

.... and Philip^ and Proohonu, and lioanar, and Timon, and FanMni^ and Uoolaiia .... vhom they set b«fonth« 
afMttoi: and vhn they had prayed, they laid their handa upon them" — the ordination of deacons ; i8:l^ 8 
— ** And u they ministered to the Lord, and Iksted, the Holy Spirit aid, Separate ^ne Barnabas and Seal far the work 
vhenonto I hare oalled them. Then, when they had fkited and prayed and laid their handa on then, they lent thaa 
away"; 14:28— *'ind vhen they had appointed ftr them elden in every ehoreh, and had prayed vlth biting, they 
eQUDoded them to the lord, on whom they had belioTed"; ITim. 4:14— "Vegleot not the gift that is hi thee, vhiA 
vu gifen thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery'*; 5:22— "Uy handa hastily en no 
■an, ndthar be partaker of other men's sins." 

OBunbrldge Platform, 1648, chapter 9—** Ordination is nothing else but the solemn 
patting of a man into his place and office in the church whereunto he had right before 
by election, being like the installing of a Magistrate in the Gonmion wealth." Ordina- 
tion confers no authority— it only recognizes authority already conferred by Ck)d. 
Since it is only recognition, it can be repeated as often as a man changes his denomi- 
national relations. Leonard Bacon : "The action of a Council has no more authority 
than the reason on which it is based. The church calling the Ck)unoil is a competent 
count of appeal from any decision of the Council." 

Since ordination is simply choosing, appointing, setting apart, it seems plain that in 
the case of deacons, who sustain official relations only to the church that constitutes 
them, ordination requires no consultation with other churches. But in the ordination 
of a pastor, there are three natural stages : ( 1 ) the call of the church ; (2) the decision 
of a council ( the council being virtually only the church advised by its brethren ) ; ( 8 ) 
the publication of this decision by a public service of prayer and the laylng-on of 
hands. The prior call to be pastor may be said, in the case of a man yet unordained, to 
be given by the church conditionally, and in anticipation of a ratification of its action 
by the subsequent Judgment of the counclL In a well-instructed church, the calling 
of a council is a regular method of appeal from the church unadvised to the church 
advised by its brethren ; and the vote of the council approving the candidate is only 
the essential completing of an ordination, of which the vote of the church calling the 
candidate to the pastorate was the preliminary stage. 

This setting apart by the church, with the advice and assistance of the council, is all 
that is necessarily implied in the New Testament words which are translated ** ordain ** ; 
and such ordination, by simple vote of church and ooundl, could not be counted 
invalid. But it would be irregrular. New Testament precedent makes certain accom- 
paniments not only appropriate, but obligatory. A formal publication of the decree 
of the council, by laying-on of hands, in connection with prayer, is the last of the 
duties of this advisory body, which serves as the organ and assistant of the church. 
The laying-on of hands is appointed to be the regular accompaniment of ordination, as 
baptism is appointed to be the regular accompaniment of regeneration ; while yet the 
lajrlng-on of hands is no more the substance of ordination, than baptism is the sub- 
stance of regeneration. 

The imposition of hands is the natural symbol of the communication, not of grace, 
Imt of KUthorlty. It does not make a man a minister of the gospel, any more than 
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coronation makes Victoria a queen. What it does signify and publish, is formal 
recofrnition and authorization. Viewed in this light, there not only can be no objeo- 
tion to the imposition of hands upon the flrround that it favors saoramentalism, but 
insistence upon it is the bounden duty of every oouncil of ordination. 

Mr. Spurgeon was never ordained. He began and ended his remarkable ministry as 
a lay preacher. He revolted from the saoramentalism of the Cburoh of England, which 
seemed to hold that in the imposition of hands in ordination divine grace trickled down 
through a bishop's finger ends, and he felt moved to protest against it. In our Judgment 
it would have been better to follow New Testament precedent, and at the same time to 
instruct the churches as to the real meaning of the laying-on of hands. The Lord's 
Supper had in a similar manner been interpreted as a physical communication of grace, 
but Mr. Spurgeon still continued to observe the Lord's Supper. His gifts enabled him 
to carry his people with him, when a man of smaller powers might by peculiar views 
have ruined his ministry. He was thankful that he was pastor of a large church, 
because he felt that he had not enovigh talent to be pastor of a smaU one. He said that 
when he wished to make a peculiar impression on his people he put himself into his 
cannon and fired himself at them. He refused the degree of Doctor of Divinity, and 
said that ** D. D." often meant " Doubly Destitute.*' Dr. P. S. Henson suggests that 
the letters mean only '' Fiddle Dee Dee.** For Spurgeon's views on ordination, see his 
Autobiography, 1 : 366 8<7. 

John Wesley's three tests of a call to preach : ^' Inquire of applicants,*' he says, '* 1. Do 
they know Ood as a pardoning God ? Have they the love of Ood abiding in them ? Do 
they desire and see nothing but God ? And are they holy, in all manner of conversa- 
tion ? 2. Have they gifts, as well as grace, for the work ? Have they a clear sound 
understanding ? Have they a right Judgment in the things of God ? Have they a Just 
conception of salvation by faith ? And has God given them any degree of utterance ? 
Do they speak Justly, readily, clearly ? 8. Have they fruit ? Are any truly convinced 
of sin, and converted to God, by their preaching ? " The second of these qualifications 
seems to have been in the mind of the little girl who said that the bishop, in laying 
hands on the candidate, was feeling of his head to see whether he had brains enough to 
preach. There is some need of the preaching of a ** trial sermon " by the candidate, as 
proof to the Ck>uncll that he has the gifts requisite for a suooessful ministry. In this 
respect the Presbyteries of Scotland are in advance of us. 

(6) Who are to ordain ? 

Ordination is the act of the church, not the act of a privileged dass in 
the church, as the eldership has sometimes wrongly been regarded, nor jet 
the act of other churches, assembled by their representatives in oounciL 
No ecclesiastical authority higher than that of the local church is recognized 
in the New Testament This authority, however, has its limits ; and since 
the church has no authority outside of its own body, the candidate for 
ordination should be a member of the ordaining church. 

Since each church is bound to recognize the presence of the Spirit in 
other rightly constituted churches, and its own decisions, in like manner, 
are to be recognized by others, it is desirable in ordination, as in all 
important steps affecting other churches, that advice be taken before the 
* candidate is inducted into office, and that other churches be called to sit 
with it in council, and if thought beet, assist in setting the candidate apart 
for the ministry. 

Hands were laid on Paul and Barnabas at Antioch, not by their ecclesiastical supe- 
riors, as High Church doctrine would require, but by their equals or Inferiors, as simple 
representatives of the church. Ordination was nothing more than the recognition of 
a divine appointment and the commending to God*s care and blessing of those so 
appointed. The council of ordination is only the church advised by its brethren, or 
a committee with power, to act for the church after deliberation. 

The council of ordination is not to be composed simply of ministers who have been 
themselves ordained. As the whole church is to preserve the ordinances and to main- 
tain sound doctrine, and as the unordained church member is often a more sagacioiis 
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Judge of a oandldate'fl Christian ezperienoe than his own pastor would be, there i 
no warrant, either tn Scripture or in reason, for the exclusion of lay delegates from 
ordaining councils. It was not merely the apostles and elders, but the whole church at 
Jerusalem, that passed upon the matters submitted to them at the council, and others 
than ministers appear to have been delegates. The theory that only ministers can 
ordain has in it the beginnings of a hierarchy. To make the ministry a close corpora- 
tion is to recognize the principle of apostolic succession, to deny the validity of all our 
past ordinations, and to sell to an ecclesiastical caste the liberties of the church of Ood. 
Very great importance attaches to decorum and settled usage in matters of ordination. 
To secure these, the following suggestions are made with regard to 

I. Pbbliminabt Arranobmvnts to be attended to by the candidate : 1. His letter of 
dismission should be received and acted upon by the church before the Council con- 
venes. Since the church has no Jurisdiction outside of its own membership, the oandl' 
date should be a member of the church which proposes to ordain him. 2. The church 
should vote to call the CounciL 8. It should invite all the churches of its Association. 
4. It should send printed invitations, asking written responses. 6. Should have printed 
copies of an Order of Procedure, subject to adoption by the Council. 6. The candidate 
may select one or two persons to officiate at the public service, subject to approval of 
the CounciL 7. The clerk of the church should be instructed to be present with the 
records of the church and the minutes of the Association, so that he may call to order 
and ask responses from delegates. 8. Ushers should be appointed to ensure reserved 
seats for the CounciL 9. Another room should be provided for the private session of 
the Council. 10. The choir should be instructed that one anthem, one hjrmn, and one 
doxology will suffice for the public service. 11. Entertainment of the delegates should 
be provided for. 12. A member of the church should be chosen to present the candi- 
date to the CounciL 13. The church should be urged on the previous Sunday to attend 
the examination of the candidate ss well as the public service. 

II. Turn Candidate at thb Council: 1. His demeanor should be that of an appli- 
cant. Since he asks the favorable Judgment of his brethren, a modest bearing and great 
patience in answering their questions, are becoming to his position. 2. Let him stand 
during his narration, and during questions, unless for reasons of ill health or fatigue he is 
specially excused. 3. It will be well to divide his narration into 16 minutes for his Chris- 
tian experience, 10 minutes for his call to the ministry, and 35 minutes for bis views of 
doctrine. 4. A viva voce statement of all these three is greatly preferable to an elabO' 
rate written account, ft. In the relation of his views of doctrine : ( a ) the more fully he 
states them, the less need there will be for questioning ; ( b ) his statement should be 
positive, not negative — not what he does not believe, but what he does believe ; ( e ) he 
is not required to tell the recuons for his belief, unless he is specially questioned with 
regard to these ; ( d ) he should elaborate the later and practicaL not the earlier and 
theoretical, portions of his theological system ; (e) he may well conclude each point 
of his statement with a single text of Scripture proof. 

IIL Thb Dutt of thb Council : 1. It should not proceed to examine the candidate 
until proper credentials have been presented. 2. It should In every case give to thd 
candidate a searching examination, in order that this may not seem invidious in other 
cases. 8. Its vote of approval should read : *^ We do now set apart," and ** We will hold 
a public service expressive of this fact." 4. Strict decorum should be observed in 
every stage of the proceedings, remembering that the Council is acting for Christ the 
great head of the church and is transacting business for eternity. 6. The Council 
should do no other business than that for which the church has summoned it, and 
when that business is done, the Coundl should adjourn Hne die. 

It is always to be remembered, however, that the power to ordain reeto 
with the ehnroh, and that the chnroh may proceed without a Oonnoil, or 
even against the decision of the CounciL Such ordination, of course, would 
give authority only within the bounds of the individual church. Where no 
immediate exception is taken to the decision of the Council, that decision is 
to be regarded as yirtually the decision of the church by which it was 
called. The same rule applies to a Council's decision to depose from the 
ministry. In the absence of immediate protest from the church, the decis- 
ion of the Oounoil is rightly taken as virtually the decision of the ohaxoh. 
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In SO far as ordination is an act performed by the local chnroh with the 
advice and assistance of other rightly constituted churches, it is justly 
regarded as giving formal permission to exercise gifts and administer ordi- 
nances within the bounds of such churches. Ordination is not, therefore, 
to be repeated upon the transfer of the minister's pastoral relation from 
one church to another. In every case, however, where a minister from a 
body of Ghristians not Soriptundly constituted assumes the pastoral rela- 
tion in a rightly organized church, there is peculiar propriety, not only in 
the examination, by a Oouncil, of his Christian experience, call to the 
ministry, and views of doctrine, but also in that act of formal recognition 
and autiiorization which is called ordination. 

The Counoil should be numeroiu and impartially ooDfltituted. The ohuroh oalUoflr the 
Ooanail should be represented in it by a fair number of delegates. Neither the ohurdu 
nor the Counoil, should permit a prejudgment of the oase by the previous announce- 
ment of an ordination service. While the examination of the candidate should be 
public, all danger that the Council be unduly influenced by pressure from without 
should be obviated by its conducting its deliberations, and arriving' at its decision. In 
private session. We subjoin the form of a letter missive, calling a Oouncil of ordina- 
tion ; an order of procedure after the Council has assembled ; and a programme of 
exercises for the public service. 

LamcB Missive. —The church of to the church of ; Dear Brethren: 

By vote of this church, you are requested to send your pastor and two delegates to 

meet with us in accordance with the following resolutions, passed by us on the ^ 

19 — : Whereas^ brother , a member of this church, has ofTered himself to the work 

of the gospel ministry, and has been chosen by us as our pastor, therefore, Aeadoed, 1. 
That such neighboring churches, in fellowship with us, as shall be herein designated, 
be requested to send their pastor and two delegates each, to meet and counsel with this 

church, at— o'clock— . m., on , 19 , and if, after examination, he be approved, 

that brother be set apart, by vote of the Council, to the gospel ministry, and that 

a public service be held, expressive of this fact. Reeolved, 2. That the Council, If it 
do so ordain, be requested to appoint two of its number to act with the candidate. In 
arranging the public services. Reaolved, 8. That printed letters of invitation, embody- 
ing these resolutions, and signed by the clerk of this church, be sent to the following 

churches, , and that these churches be requested to furnish to 

their delegates an officially signed certificate of their appointment, to be presented at 

the organization of the Council. Resolred, 4. That Eev. , and brethren ^ be 

also invited by the clerk of the church to be present as members of the CoundL 
Resolvedt 6. That brethren , , and , be appointed as our delegates, to repre- 
sent this church in the deliberations of the Council ; and that brother be requested 

to present the candidate to the Council, with an expression of the high respect and 
warm attachment with which we have welcomed him and his labors among us. In 
behalf of the church, ^ Clerk. , 19 — . 

Order of Procedure.— 1. Beading, by the clerk of the church, of the letter-missive, 
followed by a call, in their order, upon all churches and individuals invited, to present 
responses and names in writing ; each delegate, as he presents his credentials, taking 
his seat in a portion of the house reserved for the Council. 2. Announcement, by the 
clerk of the church, that a Council has convened, and call for the nomination of a 
moderator, — the motion to be put by the clerk,— after which the moderator takes 
the chair. 8. Organization completed by election of a clerk of the Council, the offering' 
of prayer, and an invitation to visiting brethren to sit with the Council, but not to vote. 
4. Beading, on behalf of the church, by its clerk, of the records of the church concern, 
ing the call extended to the candidate, and his acceptance, together with documentary 
evidence of his licensure, of his present church membership, and of his standing in 
other respects, if coming from another denomination. 6. Vote, by the Council, that 
the proceedings of the church, and the standing of the candidate, warrant an exami- 
nation of his claim to ordination. 6. Introduction of the candidate to the Counoil, by 
some representative of the church, with an expression of the church's feeling respect- 
ing him and his labors. 7. Vote to hear his Christian experience. Narration on the 
part of the candidate, followed by questions as to any features of it still needing eluci- 
dation. 8. Vote to hear the candidate's reasons for believing himself oaUad to the 
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Bil n i Biry. Narration and questions. 9. Vote to hear the oandldate's views of Chris- 
tian doctrine. Narration and questions. 10. Vote to conclude the public examination, 
and to withdraw for private session. IL In private session, after prayer, the GoonoU 
determines, by three separate votes, in order to secure separate consideration of each 
question, whether it is satisfied with the candidate's Christian experience, call to the 
ministry, and views of Christian doctrine. 12. Vote that the candidate be hereby set 
apart to the gospel ministry, and that a public service be held, expressive of this fact ; 
that for this purpose, a committee of two be appointed, to act with the candidate, in 
arranging' such service of ordination, and to report before adjournment. 18. Reading 
of minutes, by clerk of Council, and correction of them, to prepare for presentation at 
the ordination service, and for preservation in the archives of the church. 14. Vote to 
give the candidate a certificate of ordination, signed by the moderator and clerk of the 
Council, and to publish an account of the proceedings in the Journals of the denomi- 
nation. 15. Adjourn to meet at the service of ordination. 

Prooramio: or PuBuo Skrvicb (two hours in length).— 1. Voluntary— five min- 
utes. 3. Anthem — five. 3. Reading minutes of the Council, by the clerk of the 
CouncU — ten. 4. Prayer of invocation— five. 6. Reading of Scripture— five. 6. Ser- 
mon— twenty-five. 7. Prayer of ordination, with laying-on of hands— fifteen. 8. 
Hymn — ten. 9. Right hand of fellowship — five. 10. Charge to the candidate — fifteen. 
U. Charge to the church — fifteen. 12. Doxology — five. 13. Benediction by the newly 
ordained pastor. 

The tenor of the N. T. would seem to indicate that deacons should be ordained with 
prayer and the lasring-on of hands, though not by council or public service. Evangel- 
ists, missionaries, ministers serving as secretaries of benevolent sodeties, should also 
be ordained, since they are organs of the church, set apart for special religious work on 
behalf of the churches. The same rule applies to those who are set to be teachers of 
the teachers, the professors of theological seminaries. Philip, baptizing the eunuch, is 
to be regarded as an organ of the church at Jerusalem. Both home missionaries and 
foreign missionaries are evangelists ; and both, as organs of the home churches to 
which they belong, are not underiobligation to take letters of dLsmlssion to the churches 
they gather. George Adam Smith, in his Life of Henry Drummond, 26&, says that 
Drummond was ordained to his professorship by the laying-on of the hands of the Pres- 
bytery : ** The rite is the same in the case whether of a minister or of a professor, for 
the church of Scotland recognizes no difference between, her teachers and her pastors, 
but lays them under the same vows, and ordains them all as ministers of Christ's gospel 
and of his sacraments.' ' 

Rome teaches that ordination is a sacrament, and ** once a priest, alwajrs a priest,*' 
but only when Rome confers the ordination. It is going a great deal further than 
Rome to maintain the indelibility of all orders — at least, of all orders conferred by an 
evangelical church. At Dover in England, a medical gentleman decUned to pay his 
doctor*s bill upon the ground that it was not the custom of his calling to pay one 
another for their services. It appeared however that he was a retired practitioner, and 
upon that ground he lost his case. Ordination, like vaccination, may run out. Retire- 
ment from the office of public teacher should work a forfeiture of the official character. 
The authorization granted by the Council was based upon a previous recognition of a 
divine call. When by reason of permanent withdrawal from the ministry, and devo- 
tion to wholly secular pursuits, there remains no longer any divine call to be reoog- 
nized, all authority and standing as a Christian minister should cease also. We therefore 
repudiate the doctrine of the " indelibility of sacred orders," and the corresponding 
maxim : '*Once ordained, always ordained " ; although we do not, with the Cambridge 
Platform, confine the ministerial function to the pastoral relation. That Platform 
held that ** the pastoral relation ceasing, the ministerial function oeases, and the pastor 
becomes a layman again, to be restored to the ministry only by a second ordination, 
called installation. This theory of the ministry proved so inadequate, that it was held 
scarcely more than a single generation. It was rejected by the Congregational 
ohurobes of England ten years after it was formulated in New inland." 

*'The National Council of Congregational Churches, in 1880, resolved that any man 
Bervlng a church as minister can be dealt with and disciplined by any church, no mat- 
ter what his relations may be in church membership, or ecclesiastical affiliations. If the 
church choosing him will not call a council, then any church can call one for that pur- 
pose"; see New Englander, July, 1883:461-491. This latter course, however, pre- 
supposes that the steps of fraternal labor and admonition, provided for in our next 
■eotion on the Relation of Local Churches to one another, have been taken, and have 
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been insaffloient to induce proper action on the part of the church to which suoh 
minister belongs. 

The authority of a Presbyterian church is limited to the bounds of its own 
denomination. It cannot ordain ministers for Baptist churches, any more than 
It can ordain them for Methodist churches or for Episcopal churches. When a 
Presbsrterian minister becomes a Baptist, his motives for making the change and the 
conformity of his views to the New Testament standard need to be scrutinised by 
Baptists, before they can admit him to their Cihristlan and church fellowship ; in other 
words, he needs to be ordained by a Baptist church. Ordination is no more a disoour- 
tesy to the other denomination than Baptism is. Those who oppose reOrdination in 
such cases virtually hold to the Bomish view of the saoredness of orders. 

The Watchman, April 17, 1908—" The Christian ministry is not a priestly dass which 
the laity is bound to support. If the minister cannot find a church ready to support 
him, there is nothing to prevent his entering another calling. Only ten per cent, of the 
men who start in independent business avoid failure, and a much smaller proportion 
achieve substantial success. They are not failures, for they do useful and valuable 
work. But they do not secure the prizes. It is not wonderful that the proportion of 
ministers securing prominent pulpits is smaU. Many men fall in the ministry. There 
is no sacred character imparted by ordination. They should go into some other avoca- 
tion. * Once a minister, always a minister * is a piece of Popery that Protestant churches 
should get rid of." See essay on Councils of Ordination, their Powers and Duties, by 
A. H. Strong, in Philosophy and Beli^rion, 2G0-268; Wayland, Principles and Practices 
of Baptists, 114; Dexter, Congregationalism, 1S8, 14fi, 140, 160, 151. Pw oontfti, see Fish, 
Boclesiology , 866-809 ; Presb. Bev., 1886 : 89-126. 

8. Discipline of the Church, 

A. Kinds of discipline. — Discipline is of two sorts, according as offences 
are private or public. ( a ) Private offences are to be dealt with according 
to the role in Mat 5 : 23, 24; 18 : 1&-17. 

Hat 5: 23, 84— "If thinfon tkoa art offaring thy gift aft tke altar, and than mMmbflrwt that tky bnilto katk 
aaght agaiaat tkae, leare thore thy gift bafon th« altar, and go thy vay, flnt b« rMondlad to thy teothar. aad thai 
OHM aad oier thy gift "— here is provision for self -discipline on the part of each offender ; 
18:15-17— "And if thy brothar ain against thoo, go, abov him hia fruit betirMO thae and him alooa: if ha haar thaa, 
thoahaatgaiaad thy brothar. But if ha hear thaa not, take with thaa one or tvo man, that at tha BMath of tva 
vitneeaea or throe OTory vord may bo oitabliahed. And if he reftiae to hoar tham, tell it onto the ehorah : and if ho 
raftue to hear the ohoreh alao^ let him bo onto thee m the Gentile and the pnbliean *'— here is, first, private 
discipline, one of another; and then, only as a last resort, discipline by the church. 
Westcott and Hort, however omit the cU <rtf— "againat thee"— in Hat 18 : 15, apd so make each 
Christian responsible for bringlner to repentance every brother whose sin he becomes 
ooffnizant of. This would abolish the distinction between private and pubUc offences. 

When a brother wrongs me, I am not to speak of the offence to others, nor to write 
to him a letter, but to ero to him. If the brother is already penitent, he will start from 
his house to see me at the same time that I start from my house to see him, and we 
will meet Just half way between the two. There would be little appeal to the church« 
and little cherishing of ancient grudges, if Christ's disciples would observe his simple 
rules. These rules Impose a duty upon both the offending and the offended party. 
When a brother brings a personal matter before the church, he should always be asked 
whether be has obeyed Christ's command to labor privately with the offender. If he 
has not, he should be bidden to keep silenoe. 

(6) Pablic offences are to be dealt with according to the role in 1 Oor. 
5 : 3-5, 13, and 2 Thess. 3 : 6. 

1 Oor. 5: 9-5, 18 — "For I TorUy, being abaant in body but pnaent in ipirit, hare already m thoogh I vwa yewit 
Jodgod him that hath ao vrooght thia thing, in the name of the Lord Jeaoi, ye being gathered together, and my apfarit 
vith the pover of our Lord Jaaoa, to deliTaraoflh a one onto Satan for the deatroetion of the fleah, that the apiiift may bo 
MTod in the day of the Lord Jeaoa. .... Pot avay the vieked man firam among yoonelToa." 

Notice here that Paul gave the incestuous person no opportunity to repent, confess, 
or avert sentence. The church can have no valid evidence of repentance immediately 
upon discovery and arraignment. At such a time the natural conscience always reacts 
in remorse and self-accusation, but whether the sin is hated because of its inherent 
wickedness, or only because of its unfortunate consequences, cannot be known at once. 
Only fruits meet for repentance can prove repentance real. But such fruits take time. 
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And the ohuroh has no time to wait. Its good repute in the community* and its influence 
over its own members, are at stake. These therefore demand the instant exclusion of 
the wrong-doer, as evidence that the church dears its skirts from all complicity with 
the wrong. In the case of gross public offences, labor with the olfender is to come, not 
before, but after, his excommunication ; <^. 2 Oor. 8 : 6-8 ^''SoffldAt to mk a om ii tUs nwiiiiiMit 
wUAvuiBii0todb7tk«iiiU7; . . .% fivglTf kim and oanfiurt kirn ; .... eolilni joor !•?• towari kiin.'* 

The church is not a Mutual Insurance Company, whose object is to protect and shield 
its individual members. It is a society whose end is to represent Christ in the world, 
and to establish his truth and righteousness. Christ commits his honor to its keeping. 
The offender who is only anxious to escape Judgment, and who pleads to be forgiven 
without delay, often shows that he cares nothing for the cause of Christ which he has 
injured, but that he has at heart only his own selfish comfort and reputation. The 
truly penitent man will rather beg the church to exclude him, in order that it may free 
itself from the charge of harboring iniquity. He will accept exclusion with humility, 
will love the church that excludes him, will continue to attend its worship, will in due 
time seek and receive restoration. There is always a way back into the church for 
those who repent. But the Scriptural method of ensuring repentance is the method of 
immediate exclusion. 

In 2 Cor. 2 : 6-8 —" inflistod bj the aaay *' might at first sight seem to imply that, although the 
offender was excommunicated, it was only by a majority vote, some members of the 
church dissenting. Some interpreters think he had not been excommunicated at all, 
but that only ordinary association with him had ceased. But, if Paul's command in the 
first epistle to "pot avay the wicked man from among joonelTei*' (10or.5:13) had been thus dis- 
obeyed, the apostle would certainly have mentioned and rebuked the disobedience. On 
the contrary he praises them that they had done as he had advised. The action of the 
church at Corinth was blessed by Ck>d to the quickening of conscience and the purifi- 
cation of life. In many a modem church the exclusion of unworthy members has in 
like manner given to Christians a new sense of their responsibility, while at the same 
time it has convinced worldly people that the church was in thorough earnest. The 
decisions of the church, indeed, when guided by the Holy Spirit, are nothing less than 
an anticipation of the Judgments of the last day ; see Mat 18 : 18—" What tkingi nerer ye ihall 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven ; and vhat things loeTer J9 ihall looie on earth ihall be looaed in hearen." In 
John 8 : 7, Jesus recognizes the sin and urges repentance, while he challenges the right of 
the mob to execute Judgment, and does away with the traditional stoning. His gradoua 
treatment of the sinning woman gave no hint as to the proper treatment of her case 
by the regular ssmagogue authorities. 

2 The« 8 : 6 — ** lov we eommand 700, brtthren, in the naine of oar I«ri Jeni Ghriit, that yt withdraw yoozMlTH fr^ 
every brother that walketh diaorderly, and not after the tradition whieh they reeeiTod of nn" The mere "drop- 
ping '* of names from the list of members seems altogether contrary to the spirit of the 
N. T. polity. That recognizes only three methods of exit from the local church : ( 1 ) 
exclusion; (2) dismission; (3) death. To provide for the case of members whose 
residence has long been unknown, it is well for the church to have a standing rule that 
all members residing at a distance shall report each year by letter or by contribution, 
and, in case of failure to report for two successive years, shall be subject to disdpline. 
The action of the church, in such cases, should take the form of an adoption of preamble 
and resolution : ** Whereas A. B. has been absent from the church for more than two 
years, and has failed to comply with the standing rule requiring a yearly report or 
contribution, therefore. Resolved, that the church withdraw from A. B. the hand of 
fellowship." 

In aU oases of exclusion, the resolution may uniformly read as above ; the preamble 
may Indefinitely vary, and should always dte the exact nature of the offence. In this 
way, neglect of the church or breach of covenant obligations may be distinguished from 
offences against common morality, so that exclusion upon the former ground shall not 
be mistaken for exclusion upon the latter. As the persons excluded are not commonly 
present at the meeting of the church when they are excluded, a written copy of the 
preamble and resolution, signed by the Clerk of the Church, should always be imme- 
diately sent to them. 

B. Relation of the pastor to discipline. — ( a ) He has no original anthor- 
ify » ( ^ ) l>^t is the organ of the ohnrch, and ( c ) superintendent of its 
labors for its own purification and for the reclamation of offenders ; and 
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therefore {d) may best do the work of discipline, not directly, by consti- 
tating himself a special policeman or detective, but indirectly, by seoorixig 
proper labor on the part of the deacons or brethren of the chordL 

The pastor should regard himself as a Judge, rather than as a prosecutiiig attorney* 
He should press upon the officers of his church their duty toin vestigate oases of immor- 
ality and to deal with them. But if he himself makes diarges, he loses dignity, and 
puts it out of his power to help the offender. It is not well for him to be, or to have 
the reputation of being, a ferreter-out of misdemeanors among his church members. 
It is best for him in general to serve only as presiding officer in cases of discipline. 
Instead of being a partisan or a counsel for the prosecution. For this reason it is well 
for him to secure the appointment by his church of a Prudential Committee, or Com- 
mittee on Discipline, whose duty it shall be at a fixed time each year to look over the list 
of members, initiate labor in the case of delinquents, and, after the proper steps have 
been taken, present proper preambles and resolutions in cases where the church needs to 
take action. This regular yearly process renders discipline easy ; whereas the neglect of 
It for several suooessive years results in an accumulation of cases, in each of which the 
person exposed to discipline has friends, and these are tempted to obstruct the church's 
dealing with others from fear that the taking up of any other case may lead to the 
taking up of that one in which they are most nearly interested. The church which 
pays no regular attention to its discipline is like the fSrmer who milked his cow only 
onoe a year, in order to avoid too great a drain ; or like the small boy who did not see 
how any one could bear to comb his hair every day,— he oombed his own only onoe In 
six weeks, and then it nearly killed him. 

As the Prudential Committee, or Committee on Discipline, is simply the church itself 
preparing its own business, the church may well require all complaints to be made to 
it through the committee. In this way it may be made certain that the preliminary 
steps of labor have been taken, and the disquieting of the church by premature charges 
may be avoided. Where the committee, after proper representations made to it, falls 
to do its duty, the Individual member may appeal directly to the assembled church; 
and the difference between the New Testament order and that of a hierarchy is this, 
that aooording to the former all final action and responsibility is taken by the church 
Itself in its collective capacity, whereas on the latter the minister, the session, or the 
bishop, so far as the individual church is concerned, determines the result. See Savage, 
Church Discipline, Formative and Corrective ; Dagg, Church Order, 268-S74. On church 
discipline in oases of remarriage after divorce, see A. H. Strong, Philosophy and Belig- 
lon,m-4l2. 

IV. Belation of Local Chubohbs to omb anotheb. 

1. The general nature of this relation is that of fellowship between 
eguala. — Notice here : 

(a) The absolute eqnality of the ohnrches. — No church or oonnoil of 
churches, no association or convention or society, can relieve any single 
church of its direct responsibility to Christ, or assume control of its action. 

(6) The fraternal fellowship and cooperation of the churches. — No 
church can properly ignore, or disregard, the existence or work of other 
churches around it. Every other church is presumptively possessed of the 
Spirit, in equal measure with itself. There must therefore be sympathy 
and mutual furtherance of each other's welfare among churches, as among 
individual Christians. Upon this principle are based letters of dismission, 
recognition of the pastors of other churches, and all assodational unions, 
or unions for common Christian work. 

H. O. Bowlands, in Bap. Quar. Bev., Oct. 1801 : 609-077, urges the giving up of special 
Councils, and the turning of the Association into a Permanent Council, not to take 
original cognizance of what cases it pleases, but to consider and Judge such questions 
as may be referred to it by the Individual churches. It could then revise and rescind 
Its action, whereas the present Council when onoe adjourned can never be oalled 
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together again. This method would prevent the packing of a Council, and the Council 
when onoe constituted would have greater influence. We feel slow to sanction such a 
plan, not only for the reason that it seems destitute of New Testament authority and 
example, hut because it tends toward a Presbyterian form of church government. All 
permanent bodies of this sort gradually arrogate to themselves power ; indirectly if not 
directly they can assume original Jurisdiction; their decisions have altogether too 
great influence, if they go further than personal persuasion. The independence of the 
individual church is a primary element of polity which must not be sacrificed or endan- 
gered for the mere sake of inter-ecclesiastical harmony. Permanent Councils of any 
sort are of doubtful validity. They need to be kept under constant watch and criticism , 
lest they undermine our Baptist church government, a fundamental principle of which 
is that there is no authority on earth above that of Uie local church. 

2. ITiis fellowship involves the duty of special oonstUtoHon with 
regard to matters affecting the common interest 

(a) The duty of seeking advioe. — Since the order and good repute of 
each IB valuable to all the others, cases of grave importance and difficulty in 
internal discipline, as well as the question of ordaining members to the min- 
istry, should be submitted to a council of churches called for the purpose. 

(6) The duly of taking advice. — For the same reason, each church 
should show readiness to receive admonition from others. So long as this 
is in the nature of friendly reminder that the church is guilty of defects 
from the doctrine or practice enjoined by Christ, the mutual acceptance of 
whose commands is the basis of all church fellowship, no church can justly 
refuse to have such defects pointed out, or to consider the Scripturalness of 
its own proceeding. Such admonition or advice, however, whether coming 
from a single church or from a council of churches, is not itself of bind- 
ing authority. It is simply in the nature of moral suasion. The church 
receiving it has still to compare it with Christ's laws. The ultimate decis- 
ion rests entirely with the church so advised or asking advice. 

Churches should observe comity, and should not draw away one another's members. 
Ministers should bring chmxshes together, and should teach their members the larger 
unity of the whole chiuxsh of God. The pastor should not confine his interest to his 
own church or even to his own Association. The State Convention, the Education 
Society, the National Anniversaries, should all claim his attention and that of his people. 
He should welcome new laborers and helpers, instead of regarding the ministry as a 
dose corporation whose numbers are to be kept forever smalL E. G. Robinson : *' The 
spirit of sectarianism is devilish. It raises the church above Christ. Christ did not 
say : * Blessed is the man who accepts the Westminster Confession or the Thirty-Nine 
Articles.' There is not the least shadow of churchism in Christ. Churchism is a 
revamped and whitewashed Judaism. It keeps up the middle wall of partition which 
Christ has broken down." 

Dr. P. H. Mell, in his Manual of Parliamentary Practice, calls Church Councils ** Com- 
mittees of Help." President James C. WelUng held that *' We Baptists are not true to 
our democratic polity in the conduct of our collective evangelical operations. In these 
matterswe are simply a bureaucracy, tempered by individual munificence." A. J. Gor- 
don, Ministry of the Spirit, 149, ISO, remarks on lUt 18:19— "If tiro of joa AaU arrM*'— 
ovft^my^Mirtv, from which our word 'symphony' comes: **If two shall * accord,' or 
*symphonize ' in what they ask, they have the promise of being heard. But, as in tuning 
an organ, all the notes must be keyed to the standard pitch, else harmony were impos- 
sible, so in prayer. It is not enough that two disciples agree with each other,— they 
must agree with a Third— the righteous and holy Lord, before they can agree in inter- 
cession There may be agreement which is in most sinful conflict with the divine will : 
*How if it tkal 70 luTf tgrNd togftW'— <rvv«^n{di|— the same word— 'to try tko Bpirit of tho lord?* 
saji Peter ( i«li S : 9). Here is mutual aooord, but guilty discord with the Holy Spirit." 
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8. ITiis fellowship may he broken by manifest departures from the 
faith or practioe of the Scriptures, on the part of any church. 

In snoh case, duty to Ohrist requires the ohurohes, whose labors to redaim 
a sister church from error have proved unavailing, to withdraw their fellow- 
ship from it, until such time as the erring churdi shall return to the path 
of duty. In this regard, the law which applies to individuals applies to 
churches, and the poliiy of the New Testament is congregational rather 
than independent 

Independence Is qualified by Interdependence. While each church Is, In the last resort 
thrown upon its own respoD^bility in ascertaining doctrine and duty, it is to acknowl- 
edge the iodwelliDg of the Holy Spirit in other churches as well as in itself, and the 
value of the public opinion of the churches as an indication of the mind of the Spirit. 
The church in Antioch asked advice of the church in Jerusalem, although Paul himself 
was at Antioch. Although no church or union of churches has rightful Jurisdiction 
over the single local body, yet the Council, when rightly called and constituted, has 
the power of moral influence. Its decision is an index to truth, which only the gravest 
reasons will Justify the church in ignoring or refusing to follow. 

Dexter, Congregationalism, 686—" Barrowism gave all power Into the hands of the 
elders, and it would have no Councils. Congregationalism is Brownism. It has two 
f od : Independence and Interdependence.** Charles S. Scott, on Baptist Polity and the 
Pastorate, in Bap. Quar. Rev., July, 1880 : 281-^987 — *' The difference between the polity of 
Baptist and of Congregational churches is in the relative authority of the Ecclesiastical 
CounciL Congregationalism is Councilism. Not only the ordination and first settle- 
ment of the minister must be with the advice and consent of a Council, but every 
subsequent unsettlement and settlement." Baptist churches have regarded this depend- 
ence upon Councils after the minister's ordination as extreme and unwarranted. 

The tiust that the church has always the right, for Just cause, of going behind the 
decision of the Council, and of determining for itself whether it will ratify or reject that 
decision, shows conclusively that the church has parted with no particle of its original 
independence or authority. Yet, though the Council is simply a counsellor— an organ 
and helper of the church,— the neglect of its advice may involve such ecclesiastical or 
moral wrong as to Justify the churches represented in it, as well as other churches, in 
withdrawing, from the church that called it, their denominational fellowship. The 
relation of churches to one another is analogous to the relation of private Christians to 
one another. No meddlesome spirit is to be allowed ; but in matters of grave moment, 
a church, as well as an individual, may be Justified in giving advice unasked. 

Lightf oot, in his new edition of Clemens Romanus, shows that the Epistle, instead of 
emanating from Clement as Bishop of Rome, is a letter of the church at Rome to the 
Corinthians, urging them to peace. No pope and no bishop existed, but the whole 
church congregationally addressed its counsels to its sister body of believers at Corinth. 
OongregationalLBm, in A. D. OS, considered it a duty to labor with a sister church that 
had in its Judgment gone astray, or that was in danger of going astray. The only pri- 
macy was the primacy of the church, not of the bishop ; and this primacy was a primacy 
of goodness, backed up by metropolitan advantages. All this fraternal fellowship fol- 
lows from the fundamental conception of the local church as the concrete embodiment 
of the universal church. Park : *' Congregationalism recognixos a voluntary coopera- 
tion and communion of the churches, which Independency does not do. Independent 
churches ordain and depose pastors without asking advice from other churches.'* 

In accordance with this general principle, in a case of serious disagreement between 
different portions of the same church, the council called to advise should be, if possible, 
a mutual, not an ex parte, council ; see Dexter, Congrregationalism, 2, 8, 61-61. It is a 
more general application of the same principle, to say that the pastor should not shut 
himself in to his own church, but should cultivate friendly relations with other pastors 
and with other churches, should be present and active at the meetings of Associations 
and State Conventions, and at the Anniversaries of the National Societies of the denom- 
ination. His example of friendly interest in the welfare of others will affect his church. 
The strong should be taught to help the weak, after the example of Paul in raising 
contributions for the poor churches of Judea. 
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Hie prinoiple of oburoh IndependeDoe is not only oonaistent with, but it absolutely 
requires under Christ, all manner of Christian ooOperation with other ohurohes ; and 
Social and Bfission Unions to unify the work of the denomination, to secure the start- 
ing of new enterprises, to prevent one church from trenching upon the territory or 
appropriating the members of another, are only natural outgrowths of the principle. 
President Wayland's remark, **He who is displeased with everybody and evenrthing 
gives the best evidence that his own temper is defective and that he is a bad associate,*' 
applies to churches as well as to individuals. Each church is to remember that, though 
It is honored by the indwelling of the Lord, it constitutes only a part of that great body 
of which Christ is the head. 

See Davidson, EccL Polity of the N. T. ; Ladd, Principles of Church Polity; and on 
the general subject of the Church, Hodge, Bssays, 201 ; Flint, Christ's Kingdom on 
Earth, 08-88; Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity; The Church,— a coUectlon of essays by 
Luthardt, Kahnls, etc; Hiscox, Baptist Chmrch Directory; Bipley, Church Polity; 
Harvey, The Chiuxsh ; Crowell, Church Members' Bfanual ; B. W. Dale, Manual of Con- 
gregational Principles ; Lightf oot. Com. on Phllippians, excursus on the Christian 
Ministry ; Boss, The Church-Kingdom —Lectures on Congregationalism ; Dexter, Con- 
gregationalism, 681-718, as seen in its Literature ; Allison, Baptist Councils In America. 
For a denial that there is any real apostolic authority for modem chuzoh polity, see 
O, J. Thatcher, Sketch of the History of the Apostolic Ghuroh. 
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THE OBDIKAKCBS OF THE CHUBOH. 

By the ordinanoes, we mean thoee outward rites which Christ has 
appointed to be administered in his ohurch as visible signs of the saving 
truth of the gospeL They are signs, in that they vividly ezpreas this truth 
and confirm it to the believer. 

In contrast with this characteristically Protestant view, the Bomanist 
regards the ordinances as actually conferring grace and producing holiness. 
Instead of being the external manifestation of a preceding union with 
Ohrifit, they are the physical means of constituting and maintaining this 
union. With the Bomanist, in this particular, sacramentalists of every 
name substantially agree. The Papal Church holds to seven sacraments or 
ordinances: — ordination, confirmation, matrimony, extreme unction, pen- 
ance, baptism, and the eucharist The ordinances prescribed in the N. T., 
however, are two and only two, viz. : — Baptism and the Lord's Supper. 

It wUl be well to distiniruish from one another the three words: Bymbol* rite, and 
ordinance. 1. A symbol is the eUgn, or visible representation, of an invisible truth or 
Idea ; as for example, the lion is the symbol of strencrth and courage, the lamb is the 
symbol of gentleness, the olive branch of peace, the sceptre of dominion, the wedding 
ring of marriage, and the flag of country. Symbols may teach great lessons ; as Jesus' 
cursing the barren flgtree taught the doom of unfruitful Judaism, and Jesus* washing of 
the disciples* feet taught his own coming down from heaven to purify and save, and the 
humble service required of his followers. 2. A rite is a symbol which is employed with 
regularity and sacred intent. Symbols became rites when thus used. Examples of 
authorij»d rites in the Christian Church are the laying on of hands in ordination, and 
the giving of the right hand of f eUowship. 8. An ordinance is a symbolic rite which 
sets forth the central truths of the Christian faith, and which is of universal and per- 
petual obligation. Baptism and the Lord's Supper are rites which have become 
ordinances by the specific oonunand of Christ and by their inner relation to the essential 
truths of his kingdom. No ordinance is a sacrament in the Romanist sense of confer- 
ring grace ; but, as the aaeramentum was the oath taken by the Roman soldier to obey 
his commander even unto death, so Baptism and the Lord's Supper are sacraments, in 
the sense of vows of allegiance to Christ our Master. 

President H. G. Weston has recorded his objections to the observance of the so-called 
* Christian Year,* in words that we quote, as showing the danger attending the Romanist 
multiplication of ordinances. **!• The 'Christian Year' is not Christian. It makes 
everything of actions, and nothing of relations. Make a day holy that Gk>d has not 
made holy, and you thereby make all other days unholy. 2. It limits the Christian's 
view of Christ to the scenes and events of his earthly life. Salvation comes through 
spiritual relations to a living Lord. The * Christian Year ' makes Christ only a memory, 
and not a living, present, personal power. Life, not death, is the typical word of the 
N. T. Paul craved, not a knowledge of the fact of the resurrection, but of the power of 
it. The New Testament records busy themselves most of all with what Christ is doing 
now. 8l The appointments of the * Christian Year ' are not in accord with the N. T. 
These appointments lack the reality of spiritual life, and are contrary to the essential 
spirit of Christianity." We may add that where the ** Christian Year " is most generally 
and rigidly observed, there popular religion is most formal and destitute of spirttaal 
power. ^ 
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L Baftisic. 

Ohiistiaii Baptism is the immersioii of a believer in crater, in token of his 
preyious entrance into the oommnnion of Christ's death and resorreotiony — 
or, in other words, in token of his regeneration through nnion with Ghzist 

1. Baptism an Ordinance of ChrUU 

A. Proof that Christ instituted an external rite called baptism* 

(a) From the words of the great commission ; ( 6) from the injunctions 
of the aposties ; (c ) from the fact that the members of the New Testament 
churches were baptized belieyers ; (ef ) from the uniyersal practice of such 
a rite in Christian churches of subsequent timea 

(a) lbt28:19~**6o7«tliir«fara,ud]iia]udiidpl«ofalltkei^^ 
ud of tlM 8im and of tht Hd7 Spirit"; Vtfk 16:16-'' I* that beUftTcth and ii b^tiMd ih«U U m^ 
with Weetoott and Hort, that Hark 16 : 9-20 is of canonical authority, though probably not 
written by Mark himself, (b) ida8:88— "And F«tor laid onto thin, Rapant 7^ aad ba bapOisd avwy 
«Mof yoalnthammaaf JaauQhriatiiBtotlMiUBUBaiof jooriiiia''; (c) ]lom.6:3-6— "Qran7«igiiflnatthat 
aUwavkowwabapOisd into OriakJMU van baptiaed into hiadaatk? Va v«n bariad than&ra vitk Urn through 
bapCiaB iBla doatk : that lika aa Ohriat vaa raiaid (h« tka daad throogh tha flory of tha ra^ 
lAMViMaicfllfk ftarifwahanbaeoiMmtadvithhiffliAthalikffMaBaf hladoath,waikUbaa]aoi&thalik«Hiflf 
hlarNuraotioii"; 0oL2:ll, i2~"in vhomyavaraaiaoeiroiuiidaadvithaoiiviuBdaiaBiiotBiadavlth^^ 
pattiiif off of tha bodjof thiflMh,lBtha«inaB8isioBof Chhat; having bam buiid vith him in baptin, vhtnin yt 
v«n alaa raind vith him through (kith in thavorkiog of God, vho niaed him from thadaad." (d) The only 
marked exceptions to the universal requisition of baptism are found in the Society of 
Friends, and in the Salvation Army. The Salvation Army does not regard the ordinance 
as having any more permanent obligation than feet-washing. General Booth : ** We 
teach our soldiers that every time they break bread, they are to remember the broken 
body of the Lord, and every time they wash the body, they are to remind themselves of 
the cleansing power of the blood of Christ and of the indwelling Spirit." The Society 
of Friends regard Christ's commands as fulfilled, not by any outward baptism of water, 
but only by the inward baptism of the Spirit. 

B. This external rite intended by Christ to be of universal and per- 
petual obligation. 

(a) Ohrist recognized John the Baptist's commission to baptize as 
derived immediately from heaven. 

Hat 21 :)B->''na baptioi of John, vhanoa vaait? ftm hoaTsn or frvm man?"— here Jesus clearly inti- 
mates that John's commission to baptize was derived directly from God ; e/. Jahn 1 : IS— 
the delegates sent to the Baptist by the Sanhedrin ask him : ** Vhj than baptiaml thao, if thoi art 
not tha Ofarial, mithar D^ natthcr tha prophat ? " thus indicating that John's baptism, either in Its 
form or Its application, was a new ordinance that required special divine aut horlntion. 

Broadus, in his American Com. on Hat 3 : 6, claims that John's baptism was no modifi- 
cation of an existing rite. Proselyte baptism is not mentionet in the Biishna ( A. D. 200 ) ; 
the first distinct account of it is in the Babylonian Talmud ( Gtemara) written in the 
fifth century ; it was not adopted from the Christians, but was one of the Jewish puri- 
fications which came to be regarded, after the destruction of the Temple, as a peculiar 
initiatory rite. There is no mention of it, as a Jewish rite, in the O. T., N. T., Apocrypha, 
Philo, or Jcsephus. 

For the view that proselyte-baptism did not exist among the Jews before the time of 
John, see Schneckenburger, Ueber das Alter der JUdischen Proselytentauf e ; Stuart, In 
Bib. Bepos., 1888:888-366; Toy, in Baptist Quarterly, 1873:801-838. Dr. Toy, however, 
Inaprivatenote to the author (1884), says: **I am disposed now to regard the Christian 
rite as borrowed from the Jewish, contrary to my view in 1872.'* Bo holds Edersheim, 
Life and Times of Jesus, 2 : 742-744—*' We have positive testimony that the baptism of 
proselytes existed in the times of Hillel and ShammaL For, whereas the school of 
Hhammat jg ssid to havo allowcd a proselyte who was oiroumoised on the eve of the 
PasMver, to partake, after baptism, of the Passover, the school of Hillel forbade it. 
This controversy must be regarded as proving that at that time [prevloui to Christ] 
tlie baptism of protelytes was oastooiary.'* 
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Porter, on Proselyte BaptUm, Hastings' Bible Diet, 4 : 180—** If droamoteion was the 
deoisiTO step in the ease of all male converts, there seems no longer room for seriooi 
question that a bath of parifloatton must have followed, even though early mention of 
suoh proselyte baptism is not found. The law (Ut. 11-45; Inn. 19) prescribed suoh 
baths in all oases of impurity, and one who came with the deep impurity of a heathen 
life behind him could not have entered the Jewish community without sudi deansing.** 
Plmnmer, on Baptism, Hastings' Bible DloL, 1 :230— ** What is wanted is direct evldeooe 
that, before John the Baptist made so remarkable a use of the ilte, it was the custom 
to make all proselytes submit to baptism ; and sudi evidence is not forthcontng. 
Nevertheless the fact is not really doubtful. It is not credible that the baptMng of 
proselytes was Instituted and made essential for their admission to Judaism at a period 
subsequent to the institution of Christian baptism ; and the supposition that it was 
borrowed from tiie rite enjoined by Christ is monstrous." 

Although the O. T. and the Apocrypha, Josephus and Phllo, are silent with regard to 
proselyte baptism, it is certain that it existed among the Jews in the early Christian 
oenturies ; and it is almost equally certain that the Jews could not have adopted it from 
the Christians. It is probable, therefore, that the baptism of John was an application 
to Jews of an immetsion which, before that time, was administered to proselytes from 
among the Gentiles ; and that it was this adaptation of the rite to a new class of subjects 
and with a new meaning, which excited the inquiry and crittolsm of the Sanhedrin. We 
must remember, however, that the Lord's Supper was likewise an adaptation of certain* 
portions of the old Passover service to a new use and meaning. See also Kltto, Bib. 
Cyclop., 8 :508L 

( 6 ) In hifl own sabmiasion to John's baptism, Ohiist gave testimony to 
the binding obligation of the ordinanoe (Mat. 8 : 18-17). John's baptism 
was essentially Christian baptism (Acts 19 : 4), although the full signifl- 
oance of it was not understood until after Jesus' death and lesnireotion 
(Mat. 20: 17-28; Luke 12:50; Bom. 6:8-6). 



TUL 8:lS-i7— "Soiv H now : far tkni H bMOSMtb u to ftilil aU rightNUDM**; AoliiSiA-^JtkBbifliiid 
vitk tht b^^tiim of npntUM^ njiBg: mto tte paopto that tte7 ihodd bdi«Tf oa U^ 

ii, m J«u"; Hal 20: 18, 19, 2S— «*tke 8«i of aan ihall bo Mnrod nnto tke chief priaita and aorib«; and tkoy ihaU 
•osdoBA Ub to doatk, and ihaU dolifer kirn unto tki QontilM to aook, and to ioonrg«^ and to snalj. .... An yt 
ablotodiink tho osp that I am abool to drink ? " Loko 12:50— "Bat IluTt a bi^tiim to bo bapOnd vitk ; and 
WvamlUnitoDodtillitboaooom^liihod!" ]lom.6:8, 4— "Or an 70 icnonntthataU vowhowwoboptiMdinto 
OkriftJMU von baptised into kiadoath? VevmboriMltkmlinvitli kin thnngkbaptiaBi into doatk: that likt at 
Oriit vaa niaed from the d«d thnogk tho f I017 of thi father, io vo aiao night valk in bowumb of hkT 

Bobert HaU, Works, 1 : 867-^)0, denies that John's baptism was Christian baptism, and 
holds that there is not sufQoient eyidence that all the apostles were baptised. The fact 
that John's baptism was a baptism of faith in the oomlng Messiah, as well as a baptism 
of repentance for past and present sin, refutes this theory. The only difference between 
John^ baptism, and the baptism of our time, is that John baptized upon profession of 
faith in a Savior yet to oome ; baptism is now administered upon profession of faith in 
a Savior who has actually and already oome. On John's baptism as presupposing faith 
in those who received it, see treatment of the Subjects of Baptism, page 960. 

( c ) In continuing the practice of baptism through his disciples (John 
4:1,2), and in enjoining it upon them as part of a work which was to laat 
to the end of the world (Mat. 28 : 19, 20 ), Ohrist manifestij adoi^ted and 
appointed baptism as the invariable law of his church. 

J«kB4:l,S— "Whan thvafon tho lord know that tho Phariaoea had hoard that Jena van aaki^ aad baytiii^ 
Bondiadplea than John (althoaghJeBBahinaelfbi^tiflodnol^ bat kiadiadplea)"; llat.»:lfl^20— "Goyothanii^ 
and nako diaoiplea of aU tho natiflO% baptiiing thorn into tho namo of tho fkthir and of tho 80a aad of tho lU^ 
toaakingthomtoobMrreaUtfaisgiwhataoofwI wimmandod yon; and lo, I am vith 70a alviTi^ ores uto thi oad of 
thovorid.*' 

{d) The analogy of the ordinance of the Lord'p Supper also leads to the 
conclusion that baptism is to be observed as an authoritative memorial of 
Ohrist and his truth, until his second coming. 
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1 Off Jl :18—"IW M alia M yt «d ttk linid, ud dridc tkt ni^ 7t pndiJB tkt I^^ 
Baptism, like the Lord's Supper, is a teaching ordlnanoe, and the two ozdinanoes together 
furnish an indispensable witness to Christ's death and resurrection. 

(e) There is no intiiD«tioii whatever that the command of baptism is 
limited, or to be limited, in its application, — that it has been or ever is to 
be repealed ; and, nntU some evidence of snch limitation or repeal is pro- 
dnced, the statute must be regarded as universally binding. 

On the proof that baptism is an ordlnanoe of Christ, see Pepper, in Madison Avenue 
Lectures, 8&-114 ; Dagg, Churoh Order, 9-SL 

2. I7ie Mode of BapUwn. 

This is immersion, and immersion only. This appears from the follow- 
ing considerations : 

A. The command to baptize is a command to immerse. — ^We show this : 
(a) From the meaning of the original word Pairri^o, That this is to 

immerse, appears: 
Firsts — from the nsage of Greek writers — including the church Fathersi 

when they do not speak of the Ohristian rite, and the authors of the Qxeek 

version of the Old Testament. 

Llddell and Soott, Greek Lexicon: ^^fiavriim, to dip in or underwater; Lat. immer' 
oere.^ Bophoctee, Lexicon of Greek Usage in the Roman and Byzantine Periods. 140 
B. C to 1000 A. D.— "^avTt^M, to dip, to immerse, to sink. .... There is no evidence 
that Luke and Paul and the other writers of the N. T. put upon this verb meanings not 
recognised by the Greeks." Thayer, N. T. Lexicon: *'^avrt<M, literally to dip, to dip 

repeatedly, to Immerge, to submerge, .... metaphorically, to overwhelm 

fiawruriMM^ immersion, submersion .... a rite of sacred immersion commanded by 
Christ" Prof. Goodwin of Harvard University, Feb. 18, 18Qft, says: *'The claaslGal 
meaning of /Savri^M, which seldom occurs, and of the more common ^a«Tw, is dip 
( literally or metaphorically ), and I never heard of its having any other meaning any- 
where. Certainly I never saw a lexicon which gives either sprinkle or pour, as meanings 
of either. I must be allowed to ask why I am so often asked this question, which seems 
to me to have but one perfectly plain answer." 

In the International Critical Commentary, see Plummer on Luke, p. 86— ^'It is only 
when baptism is administered by immersion that its full significance is seen " ; Abbott 
on Colossians, p. 251—^ The figure was naturally suggested by the immersion in bap- 
tism " ; see also Gould on Mark, p. 127 ; Sanday on Romans, p. 154-107. No one of these 
four Commentaries was written by a Baptist. The two latest Bnglish Bible Dictionaries 
agree upon this point. Hastings, Bib. Diet., art : Baptism, p. 243 a~** The mode of using 
was commonly immersion. The symbolism of the ordinance required this " ; Chesme, 
Encyc BibUca, 1 : 478, while arguing from the Didache that from a very early date ** a 
triple pouring was admitted where a suflBcienoy of water could not be had," agrees that 
" such a method [ as immersion 1 is presupposed as the ideal, at any rate, in Paul's words 
about death, burial and resurrection in baptism ( Horn. 6 : 8-5 V* 

Conant, Appendix to Bible Union Version of Matthew, 1-64, haa examples "drawn 
trom writers in almost every department of literature and science ; from poets, rheto- 
ricians, philosophers, critics, historians, geographers; from writers on husbandry, on 
medicine, on natural history, on grammar, on theology ; from almost every form and 
style of composition, romances, epistles, orations, fables, odos, epigrams, sermons, nar- 
ratives: from writers of various nations and religions, Pagan, Jew, and Christian* 
belonging to many countries and through a long succession of ages. In all, the word 
has retained its ground-meaning without change. From the earliest age of Greek 
literature down to its dose, a period of nearly two thousand years, not an example has 
been found in which the word has any other meaning. There is no instance in which it 
signifies to make a partial application of water by affusion or sprinkling, or to cleanse, 
to purify, apart from the literal act of immersion as the means of cleansing or purify- 
ing." See Stuart, in Bib. Bepo8.«U88: 818 ; Brottdus on ImmersiOD, 87, note. 
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Dale, in his Clanio, Judaic, Christie, and Patrlstio Baptism, maintains that fUwrm atone 
means * to dip,* and that fiawriCt never means * to dip,' but only * to put within,' giving 
no intimation that the object is to be taken out a^rain. But see Beylew of Dale, by 
A. G. Kendrick, in Bap. Quarterly, 1869 : 129, and by Harvey, in Bap. Bevlew, 1679:141- 
168. ** Plutarch used the word ^avrt^w. when he describes the soldiers of Alexander on a 
riotous march as by the roadside dippin^r (lit. : baptlzin£r ) with cups from huge wine 
jars and mixing bowls, and drinking to one another. Here we. have fiawriCm used where 
Dr. Dale's theory would call for fiawrm. The truth is that ^avrt<w, the stronger word, 
oame to be used in the same sense with the weaker; and the attempt to prove a broad 
and invariable difference of meaning between them breaks down. Of Dr. DaleVi three 
meanings of ^avrc'^w— (l) intuspoeition without influence (stone in water), (S) Intiis- 
position with influence (man drowned in water), (8) influence without intusposition, 
— the last is a figment of Dr. Dale's imagination. It would allow me to say that when 
I burned a piece of paper, I baptized it. The grand result is this : Beginning with the 
position that baptize means immerse. Dr. Dale ends by maintaining that Immenion is 
notbaptisuL Because Christ speaks of drinking a cup. Dr. Dale infers that this is bi^ 
tism.*' For a complete reply to Dale, see Ford, Studies on Baptism. 

Seoondly, — every passage where the word (xxmrs in the New Testament 
either requires or allows the meaning 'immerse.' 

IUt8:6,U— •'lindeadbaiitiMTwiiBvi^iuitoivpeiitanM ke ikll biptia jmisaAhdyllpiriitBdii 

in**; e/. 2KiogB5:14— "Aawttit he [ Naaman] dovn, ud dipped kinatlf[i/lavr i<r«ro] atvaatOMS in tkt 
lofdaa"; ]Urkl:5, 9— ''theyvmbaptiiadofhiffimtkeriTar Jordia,oodiiinBgthtiriiB& .... J«0fouieft«ai 
Iiwntk of GftUlM, and vu baptiied of John into tho Jordan"; 7: 4— "and whan they oom from the Baikot-ptaM^ 
•uopt th07 batti [lit. : 'baptiae' ] thamaolTfla, they eat not: and many other thing! than are, whkh thqr han 
neeiTed to hold, vaahinga [lit.: 'baptiiingi'] of oapa,attd poti,and hraaen nanb '*— in this verse, West- 
oott and Hort, with M and b, read fiayriauvrai^ instead of ^aariVMrroi ; but it is easy 
to see how subsequent ignorance of Pharisaic scrupulousness might have changed 
fiavrt^mrrat, into pavriatttrran ; but not easy to SCO how ^avri<n»vTM should have been 
changed into fiawriatavran. On Hat 15 : 2 (and the parallel passage Hark 7: 4 ), see Broadua. 
Com. on Mat., pages 88S, 888. Herodotus, 3: 47, says that if any Egyptian touches a 
swine in passing, with his clothes, he goes to the river and dips himself from it. 

Meyer, Oom. in loeo^^^iap ia^i fiawriatavrai is not to be understood of washing the 
hands ( lightfoot, Wetstein ), but of immersion, which the word in classic Greek and in 
the N. T. everywhere means ; here, according to the context, to take a bath.** The 
Bevised Version omits the words ^ and oouohes," although Maimonides speaks of a 
Jewish immersion of couches; see quotation from Maimonides in Ingham, Handbook 
of Baptism, 878 — ** Whenever in the law washing of the flesh or of the clothes is men- 
tioned, it means nothing else than the dipping of the whole body in a laver ; for tf any 
man dip himself all over except the tip of his little finger, he is still in his undeanness. 
.... A bed that is wholly defiled, if a man dip it part by part, it is pure.'* Watson, 
In Annotated Par. Bible, 1126. 

Lake 11:38— "And vhan the Phariaeemvit, ho Barrelled that he had notitnt bathed [Ut.t 'b^llaed']UBielf 
befim dinner" ; ef, Eocleeiasticus 81 : 26 — ** He that washeth himself after the touching of 
a dead body ** ( ^a»Ti<<J/a«vo« awh vtKpov ) ; Judith 12 : 7 — " washed herself [ ifiawriim ] in 
afountain of water by the camp"; Lot. 22:4-6— "Vhoeo toiuheth anything that ii oneleaahjtha 
dead ... . nnelean nntil the even ... . bathe hia fleah in ▼ater.'* A0to2:41— "They then that neelTed hii 
word ven baptiied : and then ven added nnto them in that day aboat three thooaand aonla." Although the 
water supply of Jerusalem is naturally poor, the artificial provision of aqueducts, cis- 
terns, and tanks, made water abundant. During the siege of Titus, though thousands 
died of famine, we read of no suffering from lack of water. The following are the 
dimensiooB of pools in modem Jerusalem : King's Pool, 15 feet x 16 x 8 ; SUoam, 68 x 18 
xl9; Hezekiah, 240x140x10; Bethesda (so-caUed), 860 x 180x75; Upper Gihon, 816 x 
218 X 19 ; Lower Gihon, 692 x 260 x 18 ; see Robinson, Biblical Researches, 1 : 823-948, and 
Samson, Water-supply of Jerusalem, pub. by Am. Bap. Pub. Soc. There was no difliculty 
in baptizing three thousand in one day ; for, in the time of Chrysostom, when all can- 
didates of the year were baptised in a single day, three thousand were once baptiied; 
and, on July 3, 1878, 2322 Telugu Christians were baptized by two administrators in nine 
hours. These Telugu baptisms took place at Velumpllly, ten miles north of Ongole. 
The same two men did not baptize all the time. There were six men engaged in bap- 
tizing, but never more than two men at the same time. 

Aoto 16:33~"ind he took them the eame hoar of the night, and vashed their atripea ; and vu baptiied, he and aU 
hi^iamediatelj" —the prison was doubtless, as are most large edifices in the Bast, whether 
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poblio or private, inrovided with tank and fountain. See Cremer, Lexioon of N. T 
Greek, tub voce — ** ^««Tt^M, immersion or submersion for a religious purpose.''' Grimm's 
ed. of Wilke~**/l<urrt^, L Immerse, submerge; 2, Wash or bathe, by inunersing or 
submerging (Hark 7:i also Kaaman and Judith); 8. Figuratively, to oyerwhelm, as 
with debts, misfortunes, etc/' In the N. T. rite, he says it denotes ^ an immersion In 
water, intended as a sign of sins washed away, and reoeived by those who wished to be 
admitted to the benefits of Messiah's reign." 

DOlllnger, Kirohe und Kirchen, 887— ^ The Baptists are, however, from the Protes 
tant point of view, unassailable, since for their demand of baptism by submersion they 
have the clear Bible text ; and the authority of the church and of her testimony is not 
regarded by either party **— i. e^ by either Baptists or Protestants, generally. Prof. 
Hamack, of Giessen, writes in the Independent, Feb. 19, 1885—** 1. BofpUzetn undoubtedly 
signifies immersion ( eintauchen ). 8. No proof can be found that it signifies anything 
else in the N. T. and in the most ancient Christian literature. The suggestion regards 
ing a 'sacred sense ' is out of the question. 8. There is no passage in the N. T. whioh 
suggests the supposition that any New Testament author attached to tiie word bap- 
tizein any other sense than eirU^mehen'^unUrtcMchen (immerse, submerge)." See 
Oom. of Meyer, and Cunningham, Groall Lectures. 

Thirdly, — the absence of any use of the word in the passiye y oioe with 
'water' as its sabjeot confirms our conolosion that its meaning is "to 
immerse. ** Water is never said to be baptized upon a man. 

(6 ) From the nse of the Terb Pairri^o ^dth prepositions : 

First, — with ek ( Mark 1:9 — where *lopS&vtiv is the element into which 

the person passes in the act of being baptized )• 

■tfkl:9, Btf^.— '':iBditfliMtepMiBtb0Mda7%tkitiMi«Ml)NmBiStfflkafadiHudvub 
MaiBltthtJdrdu.** 

Secondly,— with h ( Mark 1 :5, 8 ; of. Mat 8:11. John 1 :26, 81, 88 ; 
e/. Acts 2 : 2, 4). In these texts, ^ is to be taken, not instromentally, bat 
as indicating the element in which the immersion takes place. 

■tfkl:S,8«"«k^«wt1»ptiMdcfUmiAtkeriT«Jardiii,00BfiMBtiigttair^ . .IlitptiMdToaiB vitv; 
tat k« ihall 1»vti» 70a in tki E0I7 Spirit *' ~ here see Meyer's Com. on Hat. 8 : 11 -- *Wy is in aooord- 
anoe with the meaning of fiawrii» ( inunerse ), not to be understood instrumentally, but 
on the contrary, in the sense of the element in which the Inmiersion takes place." 
Those who pray for a ' baptism of the Holy Spirit ' pray for such a pouring out of the 
Spirit as shall fill the place and permit them to be flooded or immersed in his abundant 
presence and power ; see C. E. Smith. Baptism of Fire, 1881 : a05-31L Plumptre : '* The 
baptism with the Holy Ghost would imply that the souls thus baptized would be 
plunged, as it were, in that creative and informing Spirit, which was the source of 
light and holiness luid wisdom." 

A. J. Gordon, Ifinistry of the Spirit, 67 — " The upper room became the Spirit's bap- 
tistery. His presence 'fiUadiUtkalioaM whm tk^ ¥«• BttiB|^' (A0li2:8) Baptisminthe 

Holy Spirit was given once for all on the day of Penteoost, when the Paraclete came in 
person to make his abode in the church. It does not follow that every believer has 
received this baptism. God's gift is one thing, — our appropriation of that gift is quite 
another thing. Our relation to the second and to the third persons of the Godhead is 
exactly parallel in this respect. *G«d so bred tke voiid, thit ko Qave Us only b«gettA 8«' ( Joka 8:16). 
*BatMBiB7Mreeeit>edUB.tothMi ga?t k« th« rii^kt to beeonM «Uldm tfOod^mntotkeBttotlMllmai 
kit BftM* ( Jtka 1 : 12 ). We are required to appropriate the Spirit as sons, in the same way 
that we are required to appropriate Christ as sinners .... 'Ibbnitkad oi tbai, lad wtiJk nto 
IhiBvlMiiftTo'— takeye,actively-'tktl(dj8pirit« (lota80:88r 

( ) From droomstances attending the administration of the ordinance 
( Mark 1 : 10 — hvapaivuv U tw idaroc ; John 3 : 28 — Mara noXkd ; Acts 8 : 88, 
89 — Korip^cav elc t6 idc»p .... Mfiifoav U rov Maroc). 

Itfki:iO--'*«idiiKiipavt «f tkt vttff'*; Joka 8:88— **ABd lobi aiM vub^tiiiigin Anam 

n ¥M ■uk nUr ttef " — a sufllcient depth of water f or baptiiing ; see Prof. W. A. 
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Stevens, on .finon near to Salim, In Joorn. 800. of Bfb. lit. and Bzegeals, Deo. 1868L 

Ifty 1^ .M^ M — «i>nii tfc«y hnih wmA i«wn iiitii tlui wtmr^ hfttk PfcHly »nA tk> mmanh • mnii K> Kajti^ hii Ai^ 

vkaBtkejMBBiipaataf tht viiir .....** In the case of Philip and theeunuoh. President 
Timothy I>wiffht, in S. 8. Times, Aug. S7, 188S, says: **The baptism was apparently hj 
inmiersion.*' The Editor adds that ^ practically scholars are agreed that the prtmitlTe 
mowing of the word * baptise ' was to immerse." 

(d) From figorative alltisions to the oidinaiioe. 

Httkl0:88— "An7«iU»teliiBk te ooy tkal I 4xinkr « to b« bi9tiii4 vitktebii^ 
vitk?"— here the cap is the cup of suffering in Oethsemane; e/. Inkt S: tf — "FttkVtiftkM 
U viDiog, nam thiiosp flma M**; and the baptism is the baptism of death on Oalvary, and 
ofthegniyethatwastofoUow;e/.lAk«i2:50-''Iki.Ttftbiftamtob«b^llndwith;tBdWvuiI 
ftnttaMdiiUtt be Moonpliihidl** Death presented itself to the Savior's mind asa baptism, 
because it was a sinking under the floods of suffering. l«m. 6:4«**Vevwilniiidtta«ftn 
witk Um thnogk b^tte into dMtk : tut like M Ohriit vu niMd flraa tht 4^ 

m aJM Bight viUc ii iMvaMi of lifi*' — Conybeare and Howson, Lif^ and Epistles of St. Paul, 
say, on this passage, that ^* it cannot be understood without remembering that the 
primitive method of baptism was by immersion.'* On lake 12: 41^ nug,— "I eeaete oMt in opoi 
the eartb, and k»w vimld I tkat it vm ilmdj kiadM r* ~ see Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, S : a^ 
know that he was called to bring a new energy and movement into the world, which 
mightily seises and draws everything towards it, as a hurled firebrand, whidi where- 
ever it falls kindles a flame which expands into a vast sea of fire**— the baptism of 
flre, the baptism in the Holy Spirit ? 

iCor.lO:i,2— '^oorlkthenveretUudertheelesd, ud tU pewd through the m; aadvwetUbeptlMdulo 
leeee in the dead and in the m**; (U. 2:12- "haring been boiied with UminbeptiflB, vhereinTtvvrealio 
raiMdvithhim"; leK 10:22— "having ear heartiipinkled flma an evil eoHoienfl^ aad having eor body vaehed 
[AcAov/biiKOi] with pore vater" — here Trench, N. T. Synonyms, SIS, 217, says that ^Aovw 
implies alvrays, not the bathing of a part of of the body, but of the whole.*' i M 8 : 20, 
21 — "lavedthxvogh water: vhieh alio ate a tnie Ukma doth new mve 70a, even bajtin, not the potting avay 
•f the filth of the fliah, bat the intenogatin of a good eooadeace toward God. throogh the rNorrMtiia 0^ 
as the ark whose sides were immersed in water saved Noah, so the immersion of 
believers typically saves them ; that is, the answer of a good conscience, the turning 
of the soul to God, which baptism symbollaes. ** In the ritual of Moses and Aaron, 
three things were used : oil, blood, and water. The oil was poured, the blood was 
sprinkled, the water was used for complete ablution first of all, and subsequently for 
partial ablution to those to whom complete ablution had been previously adminis- 
tered '* ( Wm. Ashmore ). 

(e) FromfheteBtimoiiyof dumihhistoxyaBtothepra^ 
ohnroh. 

Tertullian, De Baptismo, chap. 12— ** Others make the suggestion (forced enough, 
dearly ) that the apostles then served the turn of baptism when in their litUe ship they 
were sprinkled and covered with the waves ; that Peter himself also was immersed 
enough when he walked on the sea. It is however, as I think, one thing to be sprinkled 
or intercepted by the violence of the sea ; another thing to be baptised In obedience to 
the discipline of religioo.'* Fisher, Beginnings of Christianity, 665— **Baptism, it is now 
generally agreed among scholars, was commonly administered by immersion." Schaff, 
History of the Apostolic Church, 670— ** Respecting the form of baptism, the impartial 
historian is compelled by exegesis and history substantially to yield the point to the 
Baptists." Elsewhere Dr. Schaff says : ** The baptism of Christ in the Jordan, and the 
illustrations of baptism used in the N. T., are all In favor of immersion, rather than of 
sprinkling, as is freely admitted by the best exegetes, Catholic and Protestant, English 
and German. Nothing can be gained by unnatural exegesis. The persistency and 
aggressiveness of Baptists have driven pedobaptists to opposite extremes." 

Dean Stanley, in his address at Eton College, March, 1879, on Historical Aspects of 
American Churches, speaks of immersion as *' the primitive, apostolical, and, till the Idth 
century, the universal, mode of baptism, which is still retained throughout the Eastern 
churches, and which is still In our own church as positively enjoined in theory as it is 
universally neglected in practice." The same writer, in the Nineteenth Century, Oct. 
1879, says that "the change from immersion to sprinkling has set aside the larger part 
of the apostolic language regarding baptism, and has altered the very meaning of the 
word." Neander, Church Hist., 1 : 810— *' In respect to the form of baptism. It was, in 
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oonfbrmity with the orlgliial institution and the original Import of the Bsrmbol, per- 
formed by Immersion, as a sign of entire baptism into the Holy Spirit, of being entirely 
penetrated by the same. .... It was only with the sick, where exigency required it, 
that any exception was made. Then it was administered by sprinkling ; but many 
superstitious persons imagined such sprinkling to be not fully valid, and stigmatised 
those thus baptised as cliniGB." 

Until recenUy, there has been no eridence that olinic baptism, i. Sn the baptism of a 
sick or dying person in bed by pouring water copiously around him, was practised 
earlier than the time of Novatian, in the third century ; and in these cases there is good 
reason to believe that a regenerating efficacy was ascribed to the ordinance. We are 
now, however, compelled to recognize a departure from N. T. precedent somewhat 
further back. Important testimony is that of Prof. Hamaok, of GiesBen, in the Inde- 
pendent of Feb. 19, 1886 — *^ Up to the present moment we possess no certain proof from 
the period of the second century, in favor of the fact that baptism by aspersion was 
then even facultatively administered; for Tertullian ( De Poenit., 6, and De Baptismo, 
U ) is uncertain ; and the age of those pictures upon which is represented a baptism by 
aspersion is not certain. The ' Teaohinir of the Twelve Aposties,' however, has now 
instructed us that already, in very early times, people in the church took no ofltenoe 
when aspersion was put in place of immersion, when any kind of outward droum- 
stances might render immersion impossible or impracticable. .... But the rule was 
also certainly maintained that immersion was obligatory if the outward conditions of 
such a performance were at hand." This seems to show that, while the corruption of 
the N. T. rite began soon after the death of the apostles, baptism by any other form 
than inunersion was even then a rare exception, which those who introduced the 
change sought to Justify upon the plea of necewity. See SchafT, Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles, aMS7, and other testimony in Coleman, Christian AntiquitieB, 276; 
Stuart, in Bib. Repos., 1888:966-863. 

The ^Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,' section 7, reads as follows : " Baptise 

in living water. And if thou have no living water, baptise in other water ; and if thou 
canst not in cold, then in warm. And if thou have neither, pour water upon the head 
thrice." Here it is evident that * baptise * means only * immerso,' but if water be scarce 
pouring may be substituted for baptism. Dr. A. H. Newman, Antipedobaptism, 6, 
says that * The Teaching of the Twelve Aposties ' may possibly belong to the second 
half of the second century, but in its present form is probably much later. It does not 
explicitly teach baptismal regeneration, but this view seems to be implied in the require- 
ment, in case of an absolute lack of a sufficiency of water of any kind for baptism 
proper, that pouring water on the head three times be resorted to as a substitute. . 
Catechetical instruction, repentance, fasting, and prayer, must precede the baptismal 
rite. 

Dexter, in his True Story of John Smyth and Sebaptism, maintains that inunersion 
was a new thing in England in 1641. But if so, it was new, as Congregationalism was 
new — a newly restored practice and ordinance of apostolic times. For reply to Dexter, 
see Long, in Bap. Rev., Jan. 1883 : 12, 13, who tells us, on the authority of Blunt's Ann. 
Book of Com. Prayer, that from 1066 to 1649, the ' Salisbury Use * was the accepted 
mode, and this provided for the ohUd's trine immersion. *^ The Prayerbook of Edward 
VI succeeded to the Salisbury Use in 1649 ; but in this too immersion has the place of 
honor— affusion is only for the weak. The English church has never sanctioned 
sprinkling ( Blunt, 226). In 1664, the Westminster Assembly said 'sprinkle or pour, ' 
thus annulling what Christ commanded 1600 years before. Queen Elizabeth was 
immersed in 1638. If in 1641 immersion had been so generally and so long disused that 
men saw it with wonder and regarded it as a novelty, then the more distinct, emphatic, 
and peculiarly their own was the work of the Baptists. They come before the world, 
with no partners, or rivals, or abettors, or ssrmpathisera, as the restorers and preservers 
of Christian baptism.'* 

(/) From the dootrine and praotioe of the Qreek ohoroh. 

DeStourdsa, the greatest modem theologian of the Greek church, writes: **/kuni^ 
signifles literally and always * to plunge.' Baptism and immersion are therefore identi- 
cal, and to say * baptism by aspersion ' is as if one should say * immersion by aspersion,' 
or any other absurdity of the same nature. The Greek church maintain that the Latin 
church, instead of a ^avrur^, practice a mere payri^^^, — instead of baptism, a mere 
sprinkling"— quoted in Cooant on liat, appendix, 98. See also Broadus on Immer- 
sion, lA. 
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Hie evidenoe that immersion is Uie oriirinal mode of baptism is well summed op bf 
Dr. Marcus Dods, in his article on Baptism in Hastings* Dictionary of Christ and llie 
Apostles. Dr. Dods defines baptism as *^ a rite wherein by immersion in water the par- 
ticipant symboliaes and signaHises his transition from an impure to a pure life, his death 
to a past he abandons, and his birth to a future he desires." As regards the ^mode of 
baptism/' he remarks : **That the normal mode was by immersion of the whole body 
may be inferred ( a ) from the meaning of haptixo^ whidi is the intensiye or frequen- 
tative form of hapto^ * I dip/ and denotes to immerse or Bubmerge — the point is, that 
* dip* or 'immerse 'is the primary, 'wash* the secondary meaning of bapCo or bapUMO, 
( b ) The same inference may be drawn from the law laid down regarding the baptism 
of proselytes : ^ As soon as he grows whole of the wound of circumcision, they bring 
him to baptism, and being placed in the water, they again instruct him in some weight- 
ier and in some lighter conmiands of the Law, which being heard, he plunges himself 
and comes up, and behold, he is an Israelite in all things * ( lightf oot^s Horse HebraicsB ). 
To use Pauline language, his old man is dead and buried in water, and he rises from this 
cleansing grave a new man. The full significance of the rite would have been lost had 
immersion not been practised. Again, it was required in proselyte baptism that * every 
person baptized must dip his whole body, now stripped and made naked, at one dipping. 
And wheresoever in the Law washing of the body or garments is mentioned, it means 
nothing else than the washing of the whole body.' ( e ) That immersion was the mode 
of baptism adopted by John is the natural conclusion from his choosing the neighbor- 
hood of the Jordan as the scene of his labors ; and from the statement of Joka 8:0 
that he was baptizlDg in Bnon ' because there was much water there.* (d) That this 
form was continued in the Christian Church appears from the expression Loutron 
palinoenesias ( bath of regeneration, ntu 8:5), and from the use made by St. Paul in 
1«UH 6 of the symbolism. This is well put by Bingham (Antiquities zi.2)." The 
author quotes Bingham to the effect that " total immersion under water " was the uni- 
versal practice during the early Christian centuries " except in some particular cases of 
exigence, wherein they allow of sprinkling, as in the case of a clinic baptism, or where 
there is a scarcity of water." Dr. Dods continues : " This statement exactly reflects 
the ideas of the Pauline Epistles and the 'DidocAe'** (Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles). 

The prevailing usage of any word determinee the sense it bears, when 
f oond in a command of Christ. We have seen, not only that the prevail- 
ing usage of the Greek language determines the meaning of the word 
' baptize ' to be * immerse/ but that this is its fundamental, constant, and 
only meaning. The original command to baptize is therefore a command 
to immerse. 

As evidence that quite diverse sections of the Christian world are coming to recog- 
nise the original form of baptism to be inmiersion, we may cite the fftct that a memo- 
rial to the late Archbishop of Canterbury has recently been erected in the parish 
church of Lambeth, and that it is in the shape of a '* font-grave," in which a believer 
can be buried with (Christ in baptism ; and also that the Bev. O. Campbell Morgan has 
had a baptistery constructed in the newly renovated Westminster Congregational 
Church in London. 

Pfleiderer, Philoe. Beligion, 2:211— "As in the case of the Lord*s Supper, so did 
Baptism also first receive its sacramental significance through PauL As he saw in the 
Immersing under water the symbolical repetition of the death and resurrection of 
Christ, baptism appeared to him as the act of spiritual dying and renovation, or 
regeneration, of incorporation into the mystical body of (Christ, that ' new creation.' 
As for Paul the baptism of adults only was in question, ftUth in CJhrist is already of 
oourse presupposed by it, and baptism is Just the act in which faith realizes the decisive 
resolution of giving one's self up actually as belonging to Christ and his community. 
Yet the outward act is not on that account a mere semblance of what is already 
present in faith, but according to the mysticism common to Paul with the whole 
ancient world, the symbolical act effectuates what it typifies, and therefore in this 
case the mortification of the carnal man and the animation of the spiritual man.** For 
the view that sprinkling or pouring constitutes valid baptism, see Hall, Mode of Bap- 
tism. Per contra, see Hovey, in Baptist Quarterly, Apiil, 1875 ; Wayland, Principles 
and Practices of Baptists, 85 ; Carson, Noel, Judson, and Pengilly, on Baptism ; especi- 
ally recent and valuable is Burrage, Act of Baptism. 
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B. No diTirdh has the right to modify or dispenBe with this oommand 
of Christ This is plain : 

(a) From the nature of the ohnroh. Notice: 

First, — tfaati besides the local ohnrch, no other Tisible church of Christ 
18 known to the New Testament Secondly, — that the local church is not 
a legislatiye, but is simply an ezeontive, body. Only the aathorily which 
originally imposed its laws can amend or abrogate them. Thirdly, — that 
the local chnroh cannot delegate to any organization or conndl of churches 
any power which it does not itself rightfully possess. Fourthly, — that the 
opposite principle puts the church above the Scriptures and above Christy 
and would sanction all the usurpations of Rome. 



■at 5 : 19 — " ¥kiomr tk««An ikiJ] IvHl OM of tkiM liut MnuMdmaal^ ttd 
liMtiatktki]«daiork«m: tat vImmitw ihaU 4o and tauk tktii, kt ibll U oJM gmt ia tkt kii«dM tf 
k«m";e/.S8uL6:7— "ABdtktangvofJakmkYMkindltdHIBiMinMk; aodOodBHliUmthmlrlik 
cnr-.aadtkmktdkdbytkttfkofM.** Shakeflpeare^Hemr VI, PartI,2:4-''Falth,IhaTe 
been a truant in the law. And never yet could frame my will to it. And therefore frame 
the law unto my will.'* As at the Beformation believers rejoiced to restore communioii 
in both kinds, so we should rejoice to restore baptism as to its subjects and as to its 
meaning. To administer it to a wailing and resisting infuit or to administer it in any 
other form than that prescribed by Jesus* oommand and eTample, is to denerate and 
destroy the ordinance. 

(&) From the nature of God's command : 

First, — as forming a part, not only of the law, but of the fundamental 
law, of the church of Christ The power claimed for a church to change 
it is not only legislative but constitutionaL Secondly, — as expressing the 
wisdom of the Lawgiver. Power to change the command can be claimed 
for the church, only on the ground that Christ has failed to adapt the 
ordinance to changing circumstances, and has made obedience to it unneces- 
sarily difficult and himiiliating. Thirdly, — as providing in immersion the 
only adequate symbol of those saving truths of the goepel which both of 
the ordinances have it for their office to set forth, and without which they 
become empty ceremonies and forms. In other words, the church has no 
right to change the method of administering the ordinance, because such a 
change vacates the ordinance of its essential meaning. As this argument, 
however, is of such vital importance, we present it more fully in a special 
discussion of the Symbolism of Baptism. 

Abraham Lincoln, in his debates with Douglas, ridiculed the idea that there could be 
any constitutional way of violating the Constitution. F. L. Anderson : ** In human 
governments we change the constitution to conform to the will of the people ; in the 
divine government we change the wiU of the people to conform to the Constitution.*' 
For advocacy of the church's right to modify the form of an ordinance, see Coleridge, 
Aids to Reflection, in Works, 1:839-648— ** Where a ceremony answered, and was 
intended to answer, several purposes which at its first institution were blended in 
respect of the time, but which afterward, by change of circumstances, were necessarily 
disunited, then either the church hath no power or authority delegated to her, or she 
must be authorised to choose and determine to which of the several purposes the cere- 
mony should be attached." Baptism, for example, at the first symbolized not only 
•ntrance into the church of Christ, but personal ft&ith in him as Savior and Lord. It is 
assumed that entrance into the church and personal fftith are now necessarily disunited. 
Since baptism is in charge of the church, she can attach baptism to the former, and 
not to the latter. 

We of course deny that the separation of baptism from fUth is ever neoesaary. We 
malntain,on the oontnuTt that thus to separate the two is to pervert the oirdliiailoe. 
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and to make it teaoh the doctrine of hereditary ohiirdi membership and aahratlon by 
outward manipulation apart from faith. We say with Dean Stanley ( on Baptimn, in 
the Nineteenth Century, Oct. 1919), thouflrh not» as he does, with approval, that the 
change in the method of administerlnir the ordinance shows ** how the spirit that liyes 
and moves in human society can override the most sacred ordinances.** We cannot 
with him call this spirit ** the free spirit of Christianity,**— we regard it rather as an 
evil spirit of disobedience and unbelief. ** Baptists are therefore pledged to prosecute 
the work of the Beformation until the church shall return to the simple forms it 
possessed under the apostles" (G. M. Stone). See Cortla. Progress of Baptist Princi- 
ples. 284-24S. 

ObjeetionB : 1. Immersion is often impracticable.— We reply that, when reaDy imprac- 
ticable, it is no longer a duty. Where the will to obey is present, but providential 
droumstances render outward obedience impossible, Christ takes the will for the deed. 

8. It is often dangerous to health and life.— We reply that, when it is really danger- 
ous, it is no longer a duty. But then, we have no warrant for substituting* another 
act for that which Christ has commanded. Duty demands simple delay until it can be 
administered with safety. It must be remembered that ardent feeling nerves even the 
body. ** Brethren, if your hearts be warm. Ice and snow can do no harm." The cold 
climate of Bussia does not prevent the universal practice of immersion by the Qreek 
church of that country. 

8). It is indecent.— We reply, that there is need of care to prevent exposure, but that 
with this care there is no indecency, more than in fashionable sea-bathing. The argu- 
ment is valid only against a careless administration of the ordinance, not against 
immersion itself. 

4. It is inconvenient.— We reply that, in a matter of obedience to Christ, we are not 
to consult convenience. The ordinance which symbolizes his sacrificial death, and our 
spiritual death with him, may naturally involve something of inconvenience, but joy 
in submitting to that inconvenience will be a test of the spirit of obedience. When the 
act is performed, it should be performed as Christ enjoined. 

ft. Other methods of administration have been blessed to those who submitted to 
them.— We reply that Gk>d has often condescended to human ignorance, and has given 
Ills Spirit to those who honestly sought to serve him, even by erroneous forms, such as 
the Mass. This, however, is not to be taken as a divine sanction of the error, much less 
as a warrant for the perpetuation of a false system on the part of those who know that 
it is a violation of Christ's commands. It is, in great part, the position of its advocates, 
as representatives of Christ and his church, that givte to this false system its power 
for evil. 

8. The Synibolimn of Baptism. 

Baptism symbolizes the previoas entrance of the believer into the com- 
mimion of Christ's death and resurrection, — or, in other words, regenera- 
tion through union with Christ. 

A. Expansion of this statement as to the symbolism of baptism. Bap- 
tism, more particularly, is a symbol : 

(a) Of the death and resurrection of Christ 

Bam.6:S— "OranTe ignorant that all vt vho vm baptiied into Ohrifk J«au vwi btfiUied into Ui dMth ? ** 
6/. IUt.8:18— "Tban oometii Jaaoi from Galilee to the Jordan nntoJohn, tobebaptuedof kin*'; Marki0:38 — 
'«i^e7eableto drink the eap that I drink? or to be baptised vith tke baptiam that I am baptiaed vith7**; Uka 18: 
M— "But I hare a baptinn to be baptiied with ; and hov am I itraitsned tiU it be aooompliahed I ** (M.S:18— 
"bozied with him in baptiam, vherein ye we also railed vith him thnmgh fidth in the vorldng of Ood, vka niaed 
Urn frttm the daai" For the meaning of these passages, see note on the baptism of Jesus, 
under B. (a ), pages 942, 943. 

Denney, in Expositor's Greek Testament, on Horn. 6:3-6-** The argumentative require- 
ments of the passage .... demand the idea of an actual union to, or inoorporation in 

Christ We were buried with him [ in the act of immersion ] through that baptism 

into his death If the baptism, which i« a gimUitude of Chrisfa dtath, has had a 

reality answering to its obvious import, so that we liave really died in it as Christ died, 
then we shall have a corresponding experience of resurrection. Baptism, inasmuch as 
one emerges from the water after being immersed, is a similitude of resurrection as 
wehiasofdeath." 
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(6) Of fhe poipose of that death and reBarreotion,— namely, to atone 
for siny and to deliver sinners from its x>enalty and power. 

B«iB.6:4— "▼•vwi taiM tkflnftn vith Ub tknogk baptiai into dmlh: tUt IDn ai Okriil was niMi fra 
tte ted tknogk tkt glory of ill ratlMr,wvt Abo Bight viIkuiBawBMi of lift"; c/.T.lQ^ U— "ftrkotkatlaft 
diid is Jutiiid flm BB. .... Forth* d«th tut kodH bo died VBloiiBOiiM: Imttte 
utofiod. iToa 10 rookoD 70 Abo ToandToo to bo doid mto lin. but aliTO vbIo Ood in Ohrift Jons **; SOor. 5:14 — 
" vo thu Jvdgo, thtt OM diod Ir All, thorafbro All diol" Baptism is therefore a oonfeflBion of evangello- 
al faith both as to sin, and as to the deit j and atonement of Christ. No one Is properly 
a Baptist who does not acknowled^ these truths whioh baptism siffnlfles. 

T. W. Chambers, in Presb. and Bef. Rev., Jan. 1890: 118-118, objects that this view of 
the ssrmbolism of baptism is based .on two texts. Bob. 6 : 4 and OoL S: iS^ which are illus- 
trative and not explanatory, while ther great majority of passages make baptism only 
an act of purification. Yet Dr. Chambers concedes : ** It is to be admitted that nearly 
all modem critical expositors ( Meyer, Oodet, Alf ord, Conybeare, Lightf oot. Beet ) 
consider that there Is a reference here [in Bob. 6:4] to the act of baptism, which, as 
the Bishop of Durham says. *ls the grave of the old man and the birth of the new —an 
Image of the believer's participation both In the death and in the resurrection of Christ 
.... As he sinks beneath the baptismal waters, the believer buries there all his oorrupt 
affections and past sins; as he emerges thence, he rises regenerate, qulokeDed to new 
hopes and a new life.' " 

(0) Of the acoomplishment of that purpose in the person baptused, — 
who thns professes his death to sin and resurrection to spiritnal life. 

6AL8:n~''ForiSBAD7or7oaiSvorabA|«iMdiato(ftriitdidpatoaariit**;lM8:tt— *'whiflh[ 
Abo Aflar A tnu UkMMM dott nov MTO TOD, 0T6B boptiiB, not tho potting AVAjof tho 11th of tho iaih, bat tho intir- 
ngitioii ofAgood ocnmonoo towAid Ood, thnogh thoranmetioBof JtiuGhnit*'; e/. 6a1.8:19; SO— "For I thnigh 
tholAYdiodmtotholAV.thAtI Bight Ure uto M. I hATo boon oradHid vithChiift; AaditisnebogwIthAl 
]iT% bot Ohzist UTMh in BO : Aod thAt lili vhieh I now Uto m tho iMh I Uto in fiith, tho fiuth irhieh if is tho Sob of 
Ood, vho loiod m$, ood gAve himaalf npfiffBo*';(M.8:8 — "ForTt diod, ood jov lift ii hid vith Ohxiit in M." 

C. H. M. : **A truly baptised person Is one who has passed from the old world into the 

new The water rolls over his person, signifying that his place In nature is ignored, 

that his old nature is entirely set aside. In short, that he is a dead man, that the flesh 
with all that pertained thereto— Its sins and Its liabilities— is buried in the grave of 
Christ and can never come into Ck)d's sight again. .... When the believer rises up 
from the water, expression is given to the truth that he oomes up as the possessor of a 
new llf6, even the resurrection life of Christ, to which divine righteousness Inseparably 
attaches." 

(d) Of the method in which that purpose is aooomplished, — by onion 
with Ohristy receiving him and giving one's self to him by faith. 

Bob. 6 : 5 — "Pto if vo hATo boeoBO uiitod [ cn;^vroi ] vith hlB in tho likomii of hit diAth, wo ihAU bo Abo ii 
tho likoniB of hit r«nmotiaB"— vvn^vroi, or (rvf&«-c^vx«f. Is used of the man and the horse as 
grown together in the Centaur, by Lucian, Dial. Mort, 16:4, and by Xenophon, Cyrop., 
4:8:18. (M. 8:12— "hATing boon bnriod with Ub in bi9tbB,wh«roin 70 woro obo nbid with hlBthroBgh 
fiuth is tho working of Ood, who rAisad Ub firoB tho dood." Dr. N. S. Burton : "The oneness of the 
believer and Christ is expressed by the fact that the one act of Immersion sets forth 
the death and resurrection of both Christ and the believer." As the voluntary element 
In faith has two parts, a giving and a taking, so baptism Ulustrates both. Submer- 
gence - surrender to Christ ; emergence - reception of Christ ; see page 880, ( b ). * Patting 
on Ohrift" ( QaL 8 : 87) is the burying of the old life and the rising to a new. Cf. the active 
and the passive obedience of Christ ( pages 740, 770), the two elements of Justification 
(pages 854-860), the two aspects of formal worship (page 28), the two divisions of the 
Lord's Prayer. 

William Aahmore holds that Incorporation Into Christ is the root Idea of baptism, 
union with Christ's death and resurrection being only a part of It. We are "hufimi iait 
Okrbk" (BoB.6:8),as the Israelites were ^bAi^Md Into KoMi" (I0or.l0:8). As baptism sym- 
hollies the Incorporation of the believer into Christ, so the Lord's Supper ssrmbollaes the 
Incorporation of Christ Into the believer. We go down Into the water, but the bread 
goes down Into us. We are "ia Ohrif^" and Christ Is "is ml** The candidate does not 
baptise himself, tmt puts himself wholly Into the bands of tU admlnlstntof . Tbto 
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seems ssnnbolio of his oommitting himself entirely to ChriBt, of whom the administrator 
is the representative. Similarly in the Lord's Supper, it is Christ who through his 
representative distributes the emblems of his death and lif^ 

B. G. Robinson regarded baptism as implying: L death to sin ; 8. resurrection to 
new Itte in Christ; 8. entire surrender of ourselves to the authority of the triune God. 
Baptism " late tkt UBt of tkt hXkm udoftkefloaaadofthilo^ flpizit " ( III 28 : 19 ) oannot imidy 
supreme allegiance to the Father, and only subordinate allegiance to the Son. Baptism 
therefore is an assumption of supreme allegiance to Jesus Christ N. B. Wood, in The 
Watchman, Deo. 8, 1806 15—** Calvinism has its five points ; but Baptists have also their 
own five points: the Trinity, the Atonement, Regeneration, Baptism, and an inspired 
Bible. All other doctrines gather round these." 

( 6) Of the oonsequent miion of all believers in Ohrisi 

l9h.4:5— "oBt lord, flm ftdth, OM btptia"; 1 to. 12:18 -"Pto in ont Bpbit vm vt all h^/Sati iatt ost 
My, vklhv J«wi <r Chraeki,vklhv bond or flrN;udvmaU Bade to dhsk of OM Spirit'*; e/. 10:1, 4-" tad 
didalloftitlMWMipiritiuaftMd; tad did all drink tkt mm ipiritttl driak : ftr ttqr drask of a ipiritttl mk tkal 
ttkwod thorn: and tko rook was Ghriil" 

In IpL 4: 5^ it is noticeable that, not the Lord's Supper, but baptism, is referred to as 
the symbol of Christian unity. A. H. Strong, Cleveland Sermon, 1904<-**Our fathers 
lived in a day when simple faith was subject to serious disabilities. The establishments 
frowned upon dissent and visited it with pains and penalties. It is no wonder that 
believers in the New Testament doctrine and polity felt that they must come out from 
what they regarded as an apostate church. They could have no sympathy with those 
who held back the truth in unrighteousness and persecuted the saints of God. But our 
doctrine has leavened all Christendom* Scholarship is on the side of immersion. Infant 
baptism is on the decline. The churches that once opposed us now compliment us on 
our stedfastness in the faith and on our missionary seaL There is a growing spirit- 
uality in these churches, which prompts them to extend to us hands of f^owship. 
And there is a growing sense among us that the kingdom of Christ is wider than our 
own membership, and that loyalty to our Lord requires us to recogniae his presence 
and blessing even in bodies which we do not regard as organiied in complete accord- 
ance with the New Testament modeL Faith in the larger Christ is bringing us out 
from our denominational isolation into an inspiring recognition of our oneness with 
the universal church of God throughout the world." 

(/) Of the death and resorreotion of the body, — which will complete 
the work of Christ in ns, and which Ohrist's death and zesonection assure 
to all his members. 

1 to. 15 : 12, 22 -'« lov if Chriflt is pnaolMd that ka hath btis ndaod fiPOB tha daad. hov ny tomo ai^ 
tkonisnoniorTMticaoftkodoad? .... For aa in Adaai all dio^ so abo in Ghriak aliall all be mada alifoi" In the 
Scripture passages quoted above, we add to the argument from the meaning of the 
word fiawriiv the argument from the meaning of the ordinance. Luther wrote, In his 
Babylonish Captivity of the Church, section 106 ( Bnglish translation in Waoe and Buch- 
heim. First Principles of the Reformation, 182 ): ** Baptism is a sign both of death and 
resurrection. Being moved by this reason, I would have those that are baptised to be 
altogether dipped into the water, as the word means and the mystery signifies.** See 
OBlvinonA0ts8:38;Conybeareand Howson on &an.6:4; Boardman, in Madison Avenue 
Lectures, llfr-186. 

B. Inferences from the passages referred to : 

(a) The central truth set forth by baptism is the death and resurrection 
of Ohrist, — and our own death and resurrection only as connected with that 

The baptism of Jesus in Jordan, equally with the subsequent baptism of his follow- 
ers, was a symbol of his death. It was his death which he bad in mind, when he said : 
**Ar« ya able to drink tha cap that I drink? or to be b&ptiaed vitb tha baptiam that I am bapti»d vith?" ( Mark 
10:38); "BntlhaToabaptiamtobebaptiiedwith; and hov am I atraitanad till it bo aiwompliahad I" (Loka 12:60). 
The being immersed and overwhelmed in waters is a frequent metaphor in aU languages 
to express the rush of successive troubles; compare Pa. 60:2— "I am ooma inta diop vatora, 
whmthofloodaonrtovna"; 42:7— "iU thyvavaa aad tky biUova ara goaa otv ma"; 124:^6— *'1ka tha 
watanhadoTwwhoImadUiTheatnamhadgQBaoTVflUiaal; Ika (ha pnsd wat«i had gaaa anr tor mbL** 
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8o fbe suffering, death, and burial, which were before our Lord, presented themaelves 
to his mind as a baptism, because the yery Idea of baptism was that of a complete sub- 
mersion under the floods of waters. Death was not to be poured upon Christ,<- It was 
no mere sprinkling of suffering which he was to endure, but a sinking Into the mighty 
waters, and a being overwhelmed by them. It was the giving of himself to this, whl<di 
he symboUied by his baptism In Jordan. That act was not arbitrary, or formal, or 
rituaL It was a public consecration, a consecration to death, to death for the sins of 
the world. It expressed the essential nature and meaning of his earthly work : the 
baptism of water at the beginning of his ministry consciously and designedly prefigured 
the baptism of death with which that ministry was to dose. 

Jesos' submission to John's baptism of repentance, the rite that belonged only to 
sinners, can be explained only upon the ground that he was "Budt to Im dn on oar bekalf " 
(S Oor. 5 : Si ). He had taken our nature upon him, without Its hereditary corruption 
Indeed, but with all Its hereditary guilt, that he might redeem that nature and reunite 
It to Ood. As one with humanity, he had In his unconscious childhood submitted to 
the rites of circumcision, purification, and legal redemption ( Lake 2 : 21-24 ; e/. Ix. 18 : 2, 13 
see Lange, Alf ord, Webster and Wilkinson on Lake 2 : 24 ) — all of them rites appointed 
forslnners. "]bdelatkelik«iMof]Bn*'(Phil2:7)/'thelikeaMofiinftaiiik"(Bm8:3),hewas''t^ 
pat KwtLj tin by the luriloe of kimMlf" (Hob. 9: 20 ). 

In his baptism, therefore, he could say, "ThasitbeooaetiiiiitoftaiDaIlrigbtioaflMi"(lUt.3:15) 
because only through the final baptism of suffering and death, which this baptism In 
water foreshadowed, could he"iBike u nd of iiiM**and*'bringiiioTarkiti]igrighteoasiMi** (Bu 
•:84) to the oondemned and ruined world. He oould not be "the Lord oar kighteooman'* 
( Jw. 28 : 6 ) except by first suffering the death due to the nature he had assumed, thereby 
delivering It from Its guilt and perfecting It forever. All this was indicated In that act 
by which he was first "aede naaitet to Iinel" (John 1 : 31 ). In his baptism in Jordan, he was 
buried In the likeness of his coming death, and raised in the likeness of his coming 
resuneotion. 1 John 5:6— "Thii is he thiteuneby viter and blood, OTon Jens Christ; not in the witer oaJiT; 
bat in the viter and in the blood "—In the baptism of water at the beginning of his ministry, 
and In the baptism of blood with which that ministry was to close. 

As that baptism pointed forward to Jesus' death, so our baptism points backward to 
the same, as the centre and substance of his redeeming work, the one death by which 
we live. We who are "baptised into Christ** are "baptised into his death" (Rem. 6:3), that Is, Into 
spiritual communion and participation in that death which he died for our salvation ; 
In short, in baptism we declare in symbol that his death has become ours. On the Bap- 
tism of Jesus, see A. H. Strong, Philosophy and Bellglon, 8B6-287. 

(b) The oorrelatiye tnith of the belieyer's death and resarrection, set 
forth in baptism, implies, first, — oonfession of sin and humiliation on 
account of it, as deserving of death; secondly, — declaration of Christ's 
death for sin, and of the beUever's acceptance of Christ's substitutionary 
work ; thirdly,— acknowledgment that the soul has become partaker of 
Christ's life, and now lives only in and for him. 

Afalsemode of administering the ordinance has so obscured the meaning of baptism 
that it has to multitudes lost all reference to the death of Christ, and the Lord's Supper 
is assumed to be the only ordinance which is intended to remind us of the atoning sacri- 
fice to which we owe our salvation. For evidence of this, see the remarks of President 
Woolsey In the Sunday School Times : ** Baptism It [ the Christian religion ] could share 
in with the doctrine of John the Baptist, and if a similar rite had existed under the 
Jewish law. It would have been regarded as appropriate to a religion which inculcated 
renunciation of sin and purity of heart and life. But [ in the Lord*s Supper] we go 
beyond the province of baptism to the very peneUrdU of the gospel, to the efficacy and 
meaning of Christ's death." 

Baptism should be a public act. We cannot afford to relegate it to a corner, or to 
celebrate it in private, as some professedly Baptist churches of England are said to do. 
Like marriage, the essence of It is the Joining of ourselves to another before the world. 
In baptism we merge ourselves in Christ, before Ood and angels and men. The Moham- 
medan stands five times a day, and prays with his face toward Mecca, oaring not who 
seeshim. UtoOrS—^lfwy wwheiMleeatMii bafcwi,hl«ih>aft>8anf Miilwe 
theofilitrOel** 
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(c) Baptism symbolizes parifioation, but purification in a peonliar and 
divine way, — namely, throngh the deaUi of Christ and the entranoe of the 
soul into communion with that death. The radical defect of sprinkling or 
pouring as a mode of administering the ordinance, is that it does not point 
to Christ's death as the procuring cause of our purification. 

It is a flrrieyous thing to say by symbol aa those do say who practice aprinklinflr io 
place of immersioii, that a man may regenerate himself, or, if not this, yet that his 
retreneration may take place without connection with Christ's death. Edward Beecher's 
chief argument against Baptist views is drawn from J«kii8:a-a— "aquikiMiiif onthAputol 
Jokn'i diidplM vitk a Jtw abrat puiiyiBg." Purilloation is made to be the essential meaning of 
baptism, and the conclusion is drawn that any form expressive of purification will 
answer the design of the ordinance. But if CSirist's death is the procuring cause of our 
purification, we may expect it to be symbolised in the ordinance whidi declares that 
purification ; if Christ^s death is the centra] fact of Christianity, we may expect it to be 
symbolized in the initiatory rite of Christianity. 

(d) Jn baptism we show forth the Lord's death as the original source of 
holiness and life in our souls, just as in the Lord's Supper we show forth 
the Lord's death as the source of all nourishment and strength after this 
life of holiness has been once begun. As the Lord's Supper symbolizes 
the sanctifying power of Jesus' death, so baptism symbolizes its regener- 
ating power. 

The truth of Christ's death and resurrection is a precious Jewel, and it isgivqp us in 
these outward ordinances as in a casket. Let us care for the casket lest we lose the 
gem. As a scarlet thread runs through every rope and cord of the British navy, testi- 
fying that it is the property of the Crown, so through every doctrine and ordinance of 
Christianity runs the red line of Jesus* blood. It is their common reference to the 
death of Christ that binds the two ordinances together. 

(e) There are two reasons, therefore, why nothing but immersion wHl 
satisfy the design of the ordinance : first, — because nothing else can sym* 
bolize the radical nature of the change effected in regeneration — a change 
from spiritual death to spiritual Ufe ; secondly, — because nothing else can 
set forth the fact that this change is due to the entrance of the soul into 
communion with the death and resurrection of Christ 

Christian truth is an organism. Part is bound to part, and all together constitute one 
vitalized whole. To give up any single portion of that truth is Uke maiming the human 
body. Life may remain, but one manifestation of life has ceased. The whole body of 
Christian truth has lost its symmetry and a part of its power to save. 

Pfleiderer, Philos. Religion, 2 : 212— ^' In the Eleusinian mysteries, the act of reception 
was represented as a regeneration, and the hierophant appointed to the temple service 
had to take a sacramental bath, out of which he proceeded as a * new man ' with a new 
name, which signifies that, as they were wont to say, Hhe first one was forgotten,'— 
that is, the old man was put off at the same time with the old name. The parallel of 
this Eleusinian rite with the thoughts which Paul has written about Baptism in the 
Epistle to the Romans, and therefore from Corinth, is so striking that a connection 
between the two may well be conjectured ; and all the more that even in the case of 
the Lord's Supper, Paul has brought in the comparison with the heathen ftetivals, in 
order to give a basis for his mystical theory.'* 

(/) To substitute for baptism anything which excludes all symbolic 
reference to the death of Christ, is to destroy the ordinance, just as substi- 
tuting for the broken bread and poured out wine of the communion some 
form of administration which leaves out all reference to the death of Christ 
would be to destroy the Lord's Supper, and to celebrate an ordinance of 
human invention. 
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Bft|>tl8m« like the Fourth of July, the PaaK>yer, the Lord's Supper, is a historical 
monument. It witnesses to the world that Jesus died and rose again. In celebrating 
it, we show forth the Lord's death as truly as in the celebration of the Supper. But it 
is more than a historical monument. It is also a pictorial expression of doctrine. Into 
it are woven all the essential truths of the Christian scheme. It tells of the nature and 
penalty of sin, of human nature delivered from sin in the person of a crucified and 
risen Savior, of salvation secured for each human soul that is united to Christ, of 
obedience to Christ as the way to life and glory. Thus baptism stands from age to age 
as a witness for Ood — a witness both to the facts and to the doctrine of Christianity. 
To change the form of administering the ordinance is therefore to strike a blow at 
Christianity and at Christ, and to defraud the world of a part of God's means of salv^ 
tion. See Bbrard's view of Baptism, in Baptist Quarterly, 1809 : 267, and in Olshausen's 
Com. on N. T., 1 :270, and 8: 604. Also Llghtfoot, Com. on OokaUns 2:», and 3:L 

Bbrard : ^* Baptism — Death." So Sanday, Com. on Bom. 6 —** Immersion^ Death ; Sub- 
mersion—Burial ( the ratification of death ) ; Emergence—Resurrection f the ratification 
of life )." William Ashmore : *^ Solomon's Temple had two monumental pillars : Jaehin^ 
*■ he shall establish,' and Boaz^ Mn it is strength.' In Zecharlah's vision were two olive 
trees on either side of the golden candlestick. In like manner, Christ has left two 
monumental witnesses to testify concerning himself— Baptism and the Lord's Supper." 
The lady in the street car, who had inadvertently stuck her parasol into a man's eye, 
very naturally begged his pardon. But he replied : " It is of no consequence, madame ; 
I have still one eye left." Our friends who sprinkle or pour put out one eye of the 
gospel witness, break down one appointed monument of Christ's saving truth,— shall 
we be content to say that we have still one ordinance left ? At the Rappahannock one 
of the Federal regiments. Just because its standard was shot away, was mistaken by 
our own men for a regiment of Confederates, and was subjected to a murderous enfi- 
hiding fire that decimated its ranks. Baptism and the Lord's Supper are the two flags 
of Christ's army,— we cannot afford to lose either one of them. 

4. The Subjects of Baptism. 

The proper subjects of baptism are those only who give credible evidence 
that they have been regenerated by the Holy Spirit, — or, in other words, 
have entered by faith into the communion of Ghrist's death and resurrection. 

A. Proof that only persons giving evidence of being regenerated are 
proper subjects of baptism : 

(a) From the command and example of Ohrist and his apostles, which 
show: 

First, that those only are to be baptized who have previously been made 
disciples. 

Ill 28 : 19 — *« Go ye thini»% and makt diidplM of aU the iuitli»% bitptiaog tkam 
of tkeSoa and of the Ial7 Spirit"; lets S : 41 —''Th^ thai that noeiied hie vwdvnvbitptiMi" 

Secondly, that those only are to be baptized who have previously 
repented and believed. 

Iat8:2» S, 6— "Repent je. . . . BakeyenadjthevayoftheLord .... and they vwe baptiaad of him in the 
riTw Jordan, eonfiaiing their ani" ; ifti8:37, 38— "Hov vhen they heard thii. they vere pricked in their heart, 
and laid onto Peter and the net of the apoitlei, BrBthrw, what ahall ve do? And Peter said onto them, Repeat y^ and 
be baptiied efery one of yoa" ; 8 :18— "Bnt vhen they belieTod Philip preaching good tidingi ooneeming the kingdcn 
of God and the name of Jena Ohriatk they were baptiaed, both men and vomea" ; 18:8— "ind Crispna, the miff of 
the tynagegne^ beUeved in the Lord vith all hia honae; and many of the Corinthiaaa hearing beUered, and ware bap- 
tiMd" ; 19:4— "John baptiaed vith the baptiam of repentanee^ nying nnto the people that they ahonld beliere on him 
that ihonld ome after him, thili% on Jena'* 

( & ) From the nature of the church — as a company of regenerate persons. 

John 8 : 5— *• lieepi osa be bom of water aad the Spirit, he eanaol nter iale the Ungden of God " ; Rob. • : 18— 
" neither pmnt year meiiben nnlo ain es instramnti of urighteoasneH; b«l pmnt ytutalTea nato Ged, ai alifi 
from the deal, and year meiiben ai ittHraMirii of righteoanen vita God." 

60 
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(o) From the symbolism of the ordinanoe, — as dedaring a jxrevions 
spiritnal change in him who sabmits to it. 

iflli 10:47— *«0U 1^7 BU Wild tkt vtlv. tiMl tkiM AnM Ml U b^llHi Yki lAii iMri^ 
aivdlMwe?'* B«b.6:S-S— "Ve Ytedkdtoni, ktwihdIwei^7kog«UTtthmi7 Or an yt igMnit thrt 
aUweYkivmba|«iMdiBloOhnitJflniww«biftiMdiil»kkdiiilh? Ve vm Imitd tk««An vitk kirn ttiMgk 
kpkiim iato daatk : thrt likt M Ckmt YM ndMd firam tk« 4m4 ttawsk tk« gkiy of th« VM^ 
iAB0VM«oriik PtoifwekAf«bMaMudtedvithhiBmtktlikauitalkk4iitti,vtikiUbta)Miatktlik^ 
«fkknnn«eli«B*';8aL8:28^S7— ''ForTeanaUMttofGoithrMgkftitt.iallnMlMU. iBraiBVjofjw 
ai vwi baptiMd iilo Chziit did pat n Okrift" 

Ab marriage should never be solemnlaed except between peraona who are already 
joined in heart and with whom the outward ceremony is only the sign of an eziatinc 
love, BO baptism should never be administered except in the case of thoee who are 
already Joined to Christ and who signify in the ordinance their union with him in his 
death and resurrection. See Dean Stanley on Baptism, 24 — ^' In the apostolic age and 
in the three centuries which followed, it is evident that, as a general rule, thoee who 
came to baptism came in full age, of their own deliberate choice. The Uturgical ser- 
vice of baptism was framed for full-grown converts, and is only by considerable adap- 
tation applied to the case of infants ** ; Wayland, Principles and Practices of Baptists, 
96 ; Robins, in Madison Avenue Lectures, 186-lfiO. 

B. Inferences from the fact that only persons giving evidence of being 
regenerate are proper sabjectB of baptism : 

(a) Since only those who give credible evidence of regeneration are 
proper sabjects of baptism, baptism cannot be the means of regeneration* 
It is the appointed sign, but is never the condition, of the forgiveness of 
sins. 

Passages like Mat 8: 11; Markl:4; 1G:16; Johnd:5; Acts2:88; 22: 
16; £ph. 5:26; Titos 8: 5; and Heb. 10:22, are to be explained as par- 
ticular instances '' of the general fact that, in Scripture language, a single 
part of a complex action, and even that part of it which is most obvious 
to the senses, is often mentioned for the whole of it, and thus, in this case, 
the whole of the solemn transaction is designated by the external symboL" 
In other words, the entire change, internal and external, spiritual and 
ritual, is referred to in language belonging strictly only to the outward 
aspect of it. So the other ordinance is referred to by simply naming the 
visible *' breaking of bread,*' and the whole transaction of the ordination 
of ministers is termed the ** imposition of hands " ( qf. Acts 2 : 42; 1 Tim. 
4:U). 

Ill 8:U— "liBdMdbikptiMTvaiB viUr onto ripatuiM*^ llaikl:4-'*tk«ba^ 
doaofiins"; i6:16~"l0thatbdisTMhandisUptiMdihiU benitd"; J«kn8:5--''li06ploBebelMnofvatir 
and tkt Spirit^ kt ouaol latar iato th« kingdam of G«d "— here Nioodemus, who was ft^mn^r with 
John's baptism, and with the refusal of the Sanhedrin to reoognixe Its claims, is told 
that the baptism of water, which he suspects may be obligatory, is indeed necessary to 
that complete change by which one enters outwardly, as well as inwardly, into the 
kingdom of God ; but he is taught also, that to "be born of vitar" is worthless unless it is 
the accompaniment and sign of a new birth of " tho Spirit" ; and therefore, in the further 
statements of Christ, baptism is not alluded to ; see Tomo 6^ 8 — "tk«t vkiob is bon of tht Spirit 
ii ipirit .... w is ototj one that la bom of tho Spirit." 

lets 8:38— "Rep«t yo, and bo btptiMd .... onto tho ramiaioa of 70V iini*'~on this passage see 
Hackett : '* The phrase * in order to the forgiveness of sins ' we connect naturally with 
both the preceding verbs ('repent' and 'bo boptixed'). The clause states the motive or 
object which should induce them to repent and be baptized. It enforces the entire 
exhortation, not one part to the exclusion of the other *'— i. e., they were to repent for 
the remission of sins, quite as much as they were to be baptized for the remission of 
sins. Aott 28: 16— "ariie^ and be baptind, and vaab avay thy dni^ ealling on his namt" ; Iph. 5:86— **thil ho 
Bight aaaotiiy it [the church], having dMiiied it by tho washing of valor vith (ho vwd**; Hi 8:(— 
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'■aMHtaffte kk Mrqr kt nnd u, tknogk tte viaUag of nciBV^ 

[the new birth ] " ;Ibb. iO :22— "kATing our iMtrti sprinUed trm aa evil MiueitiM[ regeneration ] : aJii 
ktTing our body vuhdlvith pars vitir [baptism]"; c/. A«ti2:«B-*«th«bnakiB;of brad"; inii4:14 
— •'tte lAjiBg on of tk« haadi of tbt prabjtorj." 

Dr. A. C. Kendriok : ** (Considering how inseparable they were in the Christian pro- 
fesiion — believe and be baptized, and how imperative and absolute was the requisition 
upon the believer to testify his aUegianoe by baptism, it could not be deemed singular 
that the two should be thus united, as it were, in one complex conception. .... We 
have no more right to assume that the birth from water involves the birth from the 
Spirit and thus do away with the one, than to assume that the birth from the Spirit 
Involves the birth from water, and thus do away with the other. We have got to have 
them both, each in its distinctness. In order to fulfil the conditions of membership in 
the kingdom of God/' Without baptism, faith Is like the works of a clock that has no 
dial or hands by which one can tell the time ; or Uke the political belief of a man who 
refuses to go to the polls and vote. Without baptism, discipleship is ineffective and 
incomplete. The Inward change — regeneration by the Spirit — may have occurred, but 
the outward change — Christian profession — is yet lacking. 

Campbelllsm, however, holds that instead of regeneration preceding baptism and 
expressing itself In baptism, it is completed only in baptism, so that baptism is a means 
of regeneration. Alexander Campbell : *' I am bold to affirm that every one of them, 
who in the belief of what the apostle spoke was immersed, did, in the very instant in 
which he was put under water, receive the forgiveness of his sins and the gift of the 
Holy Spirit." But Peter commanded that men should be baptized because they had 
already received the Holy Spirit: lots 10:47— "Ota any maa fabid the watar, that thoM ihoiild not be 
biptiMd, vho hATe noelTed the Holy Spirit as veU as ve?" Baptists baptize Christians; Disciples 
baptize sinners, and in baptism think to make them Christians. With this form of 
sacramentaUsm, Baptists are nccesBarily leas in sympathy than with pedobaptism or 
with sprinkling. The view of the Disciples confines the divine efficiency to the word 
(see quotation from Campbell on page 821 ). It was anticipated by Claude Pajon, the 
Reformed theologian, in 1878; see Domer, Gosch. prot. Theologie, 448-460. That this 
was not the doctrine of John the Baptist would appear from Josephus, Ant., 18 : 6 :8» 
who In speaking of John's baptism says : *' Baptism appears acceptable to God, not in 
order that those who were baptized might get free from certain sins, but in order that 
the body might be sanctified, because the soul beforehand had already been purified 
through righteousness." 

Disciples acknowledge no formal creed, and they differ so greatly among themselves 
that we append the following statements of their founder and of later representatives. 
Alexander Campbell, Christianity Restored, 138 ( in The Christian Baptist, 6 : 100 ) : '' In 
and by the act of immersion, as soon as our bodies are put under water, at that very 

Instant our former or old sins are washed away Immersion and regeneration 

are Bible names for the same act. .... It is not our faith in God's promise of remis- 
sion, but our going down into the water, that obtains the remission of sins." W. B. 
Garrison, Alexander Campbell's Theology, 247-299—** Baptism, like naturalization, is 
the formal oath of allegiance by which an alien becomes a citizen. In neither case 
does the form In itself effect any magical change in the subject's disposition. In both 
cases a change of opinion and of affections is presupposed, and the form is the culmi- 
nation of a prooesB. .... It is as easy for God to forgive our sins in the act of immer- 
sion as In any other way.** All work of the Spirit is through the word, only through 
sensible means, emotions being no criterion. God is transcendent ; all authority is 
external, enforced only by appeal to happiness — a thoroughly utilitarian system. 

Isaac Brret is perhaps the most able of recent Disciples. In his tract entitled ** Our 
Position," published by the Christian Publishing Company, St. Louis, he says : *^ As to 
the deteign of baptism, we part company with Baptists, and find ourselves more at 
home on the other side of the house ; yet we cannot say that our position is Just the 
same with that of any of them. Baptists say they baptize believers hecauM they are 
forgiven, and they Insist that they shall have the evidence of pardon before they are 
baptized. But the language used in the Scriptures declaring what baptism is for, is so 
plain and unequivocal that the great majority of Protestants as well as the Roman 
Catholics admit It In their creeds to be, in some sense, for the remission of sins. The 
latter, however, and many of the former, attach to It the idea of regeneration, and 
insist that In baptism regeneration by the Holy Spirit is actually conferred. Even the 
Westminster Confession squints strongly in this direction, albeit its professed adheiw 
sots of the present time attempt to explain away its meaning. We are as far from 
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this rltuaUstio extreme as from the antt-rltuaUsm into which the BaptistB have been 
driven. With us, regeneration must be so far acoomplished before baptism that the 
subject is changed in heart, and in faith and penitence must have yielded up his heart 
to Christ — otherwise baptism is nothing but an empty form. But forgioenetB is some- 
thing distinct from reoenertUioiu Forgiveness is an act of the Sovereign — not a change 
of the sinner's heart ; and while it is extended in view of the sinner's faith and repent- 
ance, it needs to be offered in a sensible and tangible form, such that the sinner can 
seise it and appropriate it with unmistakable deflnlteness. In baptism he appropriotet 
Qod*8 promise of forgiveneaB, relying on the divine testimonies : * He that believeth and 
is baptised shall be saved ' ; * Bepent and be baptised, every one of you, in the name of 
Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and you shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.* 
He thus lays hold of the promise of Christ and appropriates it as his own. He does not 
merit it, nor vrocure it, nor earn it, in being baptized ; but he appropriates what the 
mercy of God has provided and ottered in the goepeL We therefore teach all who are 
baptized that, if they bring to their baptism a heart that renounces sin and implicitly 
trusts the power of Christ to save, they should rely on the Savior's own promise ~ 

He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.' " 

All these utterances agree in making forgiveness chronologically distinct from 
regeneration, as the concluding point is distinct from the whole. Begeneration is not 
entirely the work of God, — it must be completed by man. It is not whoUy a change of 
heart, it is also a change in outward action. We see in this system of thought the 
beginnings of sacramentalism, and we regard it ss containing the same germs of error 
which are more fully developed in pedobaptist doctrine. Shakespeare represents this 
view in Henry Y, 1:2— ** What you speak is in your conscience washed As pure ss sin 
with baptism "; Othello, 2:8— Desdemona could ^* Win the Moor— were ' t to renounce 
his baptism — All seals and symbols of redeemed sin." 

Dr. G. W. Lasher, in the Journal and Messenger, holds that lai 8:U— "I iBdMdbaptlM 
yw in vitar onto ( «4« ) npeaiuiM " — does not imply that baptism effects the repentance ; the 
baptism was because of the repentance, for John refused to baptize those who did not 
give evidence of repentance before baptism. lat iO : 42— " vhomTw ibll givt . . . . a aip of 
Mid vator only, in ( «if ) tko nam* of a diadplo ** — the cup of cold water does not put one into the 
name of a disciple, or make him a disciple. lat 12 :41 — "Tko aon of linorck .... npontodit 
(ti«)tkopnaakiBgofJoBah'*a because of. Dr. Lasher argues that, in all these cases, the mean- 
ing of ttf is **in respect to,** ^*with reference ta" So he would translate ioti S:88 — 
**l«p■It7•,andbobapliMd . . . . vitkIMpoot^innforHmto^ thonBiinaiofiin& This is also the view 
of Meyer. He maintains that pawri^tiv civ always means "baptiao vitk nfmaoo to (e/. lai 
18:19; i to. 10:12; GaL 8:27; ioto 2:38; 8:16; 19:5). We are brought through baptism, he 
would say, into fellowship with his death, so that we have a share ethically in his 
death, through the cessation of our life to sin. 

The better parallel, however, in our judgment, is found in Bon. iO:iO— "vitk tko hoait 
Ban bolioToth onto (cit) rightooaaioi ; and wikk tho nontk oonfiiHiaB la nadovsto (ttc) Mlntion,"— where 
evidently salvation is the end to which works the whole change and process, including 
both faith and confession. So Broadus makes John's ' baptinn nnto npontanoo * mean baptism 
in order to repentance, repentance including both the purpose of the heart and the 
outward expression of it, or baptism in order to complete and thorough repentance. 
Bxpositor's Greek Testament, on ioto 2 : 38 — ** onto tho naiaam of yoor lina ** : ** «l«, nnto^ signify- 
ing the aim." For the High Church view, see Sadler, Church Doctrine, il-124. On 
F. W. Bobertson's view of Baptismal Begeneration, see Gordon, in Bap. Quar., 1869 : dOS. 
On the whole matter of baptism for the remission of sins, see Gates, Baptists and Dis- 
dples (advocating the Disciple view); Willmarth, in Bap. Quar., ]jB77:l-26 (verging 
toward the Disciple view ) ; and per conlrti, Adkins, Disciples and Baptists, booklet pub. 
by Am. Bap. Pub. Society (the best brief statement of the Baptist position); Bap. 
Quar., 1877: 476-489; 1872:814; Jacob, EccL PoL of N.T.,26M66. 

( 6 ) As the profession of a spiritual change already wrought, baptism is 
primarily the act, not of the administrator, but of the person baptized. 

Upon the person newly regenerate the command of Ohrist first ter- 
minates ; only upon his giving evidence of the change within him does it 
become the duty of the church to see that he has opportunity to follow 
Ohrist in baptism. Since baptism is primarily the act of the convert^ no 
lack of qualification on the part of the administrator invalidates the bap- 
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iifliny 80 long as the proper outward act is peif ormed, with intent on the 
part of the person baptized to express the fact of a preceding spiritual 
renewal (Acts 2 : 87, 88). 

AiliS:S7,88-''Bnlhnn,YkitihdIvt4o? lapcat ye and be taptiMd.'* If baptism be inlmarlly 

fbe act of the adminiBtrator or of the church, then Invalidity In the administrator or 
the churoh renders the ordinance Itself invalid. But if baptism be primarily the act of 
the person baptized — an act which it is the church's business simply to sorutinlae and 
further, then nothing but the absence of immersion, or of an intent to profess faith in 
Christ, can Invalidate the ordinance. It is the erroneous view that baptism is the act of 
the administrator which causes the anjdety of High Church Baptists to deduce their 
Baptist lineage from regularly baptized ministers all the way back to John the Baptist, 
tnd which induces many modem endeavors of pedobaptists to prove that the earliest 
Baptists of Bngland and the Continent did not immerse. All these solicitudes are 
unnecessary. We have no need to prove a Baptist apostolic succession. If we can 
derive our doctrine and practice from the New Testament, it is all we require. 

The Council of Trent was right in its Canon : ** If any one saith that the baptism 
which is even given by heretics in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ohoet, with the intention of doing what the church doeth, is not true baptism, 
let him be anathema." Dr. Norman Fox : *' It is no more important who baptizes a 
man than who leads him to Christ.*' John Spilsbury, first pastor of the church of Par- 
ticular Baptists, holding to a limited atonement, in Ix>ndon, was newly baptized in 1S88, 
OQ the ground that " baptizedness is not essential to the administrator," and he repu- 
diated the demand for apostoUc succession, as leading logically to the *' popedom of 
Bome." In 1641, immersion foUowed, though two or three years before tUs, or in 
March, 16310, Boger Williams was baptized by Bzekiel Holliman in Bhode Island. 
Williams afterwards doubted its validity, thus clinging still to the notion of apostolio 
sncoesrion. 

( ) As introsted with the administration of the ordinances, however, the 
chnroh is, on its jMurt, to require of all candidates for baptism credible evi- 
dence of regeneration. 

This follows from the nature of the church and its duty to maintain its 
own existence as an institution of Christ The church whidi cannot restrict 
admission into its membership to such as are like itself in character and 
aims must soon cease to be a church by becoming indistinguishable from 
the world. The duty of the church to gain credible evidence of regenera- 
tion in the case of every person admitted into the body involves its right to 
require of candidates, in addition to a profession of faith with the lips» 
some satisfactory proof that this profession is accompanied by change in 
the conduct The kind and amount of evidence which would have justified 
the reception of a candidate in times of persecution may not now constitute 
a sufficient proof of change of heart 

If an Odd Fellows* Lodge, in order to preserve its distinct existence, must have its 
own rules for admission to membership, much more is this true of the church. The 
church may make its own regulations with a view to secure credible evidence of regen- 
eration. Yet it is bound to demand of the candidate no more than reasonable proof of 
his repentance and faith. Since the church is to be convinced of the candidate's fitness 
before it votes to receive him to its membership, it is generally best that the experience 
of the candidate should be related before the church. Yet in extreme cases, as of 
sickness, the churoh may hear this relation of experience through certain appointed 
repr e s en tatives. 

Baptism is sometimes figuratively described as ** the door into the church." The 
phrase is unfortunate, since if by the churoh is meant the spiritual kingdom of Ood, 
then Christ is its only door ; if the local body of believers is meant, then the faith of the 
candidate, the credible evidence of regeneration which he gives, the vote of the church 
itself, are all, equally with baptism, the door through which he enters. The door, in 
this sense, is a doable door, one partof which is his confMsion of faith, and the other 
hlib^ptiaDii* 
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(d) Ab the outward expression of the inward change by which the 
believer enters into the kingdom of Qod, baptism is the fixet, in -poiai of 
time, of all outward duties. 

Regeneration and baptism, although not holding to each other the rela- 
tion of effect and cause, are both regarded in the New Testament as essen- 
tial to the restoration of man's right relations to €k>d and to his people. 
They properly constitute parts of one whole, and are not to be unnecessarily 
separated. Baptism should follow regeneration with the least possible 
delay, after the candidate and the church have gained evidence that a 
spiritual change has been accomplished within him. No other duty and no 
other ordinance can properly precede it. 

Neither the pastor nor the churoh should encourage the convert to wait for othere' 
oompany before being baptized. We should aim continually to deepen the sense of 
individual responsibility to Christ, and of personal duty to obey his command of bap- 
tism Just so soon as a proper opportunity is afforded. That partksipation in the Lord*B 
Supper cannot properly precede fiaptism, will be shown hereafter. 

(6) Since regeneration is a work accomplished once for all, the baptism 
which symbolizes this regeneration is not to be repeated. 

Even where the persuasion exists, on the part of the candidate, that at 
the time of baptism he was mistaken in thinking himself regenerated, the 
ordinance is not to be administered again, so long as it has once been sub- 
mitted to, with honest intent, as a profession of faith in Christ We argue 
this from the absence of any reference to second baptisms in the New Tes- 
tament, and from the grave practical difficulties attending the opposite 
view. In Acts 19 : 1-5, we have an instance, not of rebaptism, but of the 
baptism for the first time of certain persons who had been wrongly taught 
with regard to the nature of John the Baptist's doctrine, and so had igno- 
rantly submitted to an outward rite which had in it no reference to Jesus 
Christ and expressed no faith in him as a Savior. This was not John's 
baptism, nor was it in any sense true baptism. For this reason Paul com- 
manded them to be '* baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus." 

In the respect of not being- repeated. Baptism is unlike the Lord's Supper, whidi 
symbolizes the continuous sustaining power of Christ's death, while baptism symbolises 
its power to begin a new life within the souL In Aeti i9:i-<6, Paul instructs the new 
disciples that the real baptism of John, to which they erroneously supposed they had 
submitted, was not only a baptism of repentance, but a baptism of fkith in the coining 
Savior, '^ind vhtn ihej hmiA thii, th»j wen U^tiitd in the nuM of the Lord iemi" — as they had not 
been before. Here there was no rebaptism, for the mere outward submersion in water 
to which they had previously submitted, with no thought of professing faith in Christ, 
was no baptism at aU — whether Johannine or Christian. See Brooica, in Baptist Quaiv 
terly, April, 1867, art : Rebaptism. 

Whenever it is clear, as in many cases of Campbellite immersion, that the candidate 
has gone down into the water, not with intent to profess a previously existing flUth, 
but in order to be regenerated, baptism is still to be administered if the person subse- 
quently believes on Christ. But wherever it appears that there was intent to profess 
an already existing faith and regeneration, there should be no repetition of the immer- 
sion, even though the ordinance has been administered by the Campbellites. 

To rebaptize whenever a Christian's faith and Joy are rekindled so that he begins to 
doubt the reality of bis early experiences, would, in the case of many fickle believers, 
require many repetitions of the ordinance. The presumption is that, when the profes- 
sion of faith was made by baptism, there was an actual faith which needed to be pro- 
fessed, and therefore that the baptism, though followed by much unbeUef and many 
wanderings, was a valid one. Rebaptism, in the case of unstable Ghristlans, tends to 
bring reproach upon the ordinance itself. 
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(/) So long as the mode and the sabjeots are saoh as Christ has exijoii^ 
mere aooessoiies are matters of individoal judgment 

The nse of natoral rather than of artifioial baptisteries is not to be elevated 
into an essential The formula of baptism prescribed by Ohrist is ''into 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit" 

lit.n:19— "teptliiBf tkam into tki nimt of th« r>tto and of th» 8ai tad of tte Holy Spizit" ; e/. Aili 8:16 
— **^ had bMobaptiMd into tho name of tht Lord J«ni"; Bom. 6:3 — "Or anjeigiMnattkatall we vhovm 
baptiMdintoakriskJema vnvbaptiiidiiito kiadeatK?" 6tL 3 : 27 — *' For aa naay of 70a aa vera baptiaed into 
fltaiH did pot on Cfariat" Baptism is immersion into God, into the prescnoe, communion, life 
of the Trinity ; see Com. of Clark, and of Lange, on Hat 28 : 19 ; also C. E. Smith, in Bap. 
Bev^ 1881:805^1. President Wayland and the Revised Version read, "into the naae." 
Per conCra, see Meyer (transL, 1:281, note) on Bom.6:8; e/. Hat. 10: 41; 18:20; in all which 
paasaffes, as weU as in lai 28 : 19; he claims that tit rh ivofut sifiniflee ** with reference to the 
name.*' In Ida 2:88, and 10:48; we have "in tke name.'* For the latter translation of Hat 
28:19; see Conant, Notes on Ifat., 171. On the whole subject of this section, see Dagff, 
Chmoh Order, 18-73 ; Ingham, Subjects of Baptism. 

0. In&nt Baptism. 

This we reject and reprehend, for the following reasons : 

(a) Infant baptism is withont warrant, either express or implied, in the 
Scripture. 

First, — there is no express command that infants should be baptized. 
Secondly, — there is no clear example of the baptism of infants. Thirdly, — 
the passages held to imply infant baptism contain, when fairly interpreted, 
no reference to snch a practice. In Mat 19 : 14, none wonld have ' forbid- 
den,' if Jesns and his disciples had been in the habit of baptizing infants. 
From Acts 16 : 15, cf. 40, and Acta 16 : 33, cf. 34, Neander says that we 
cannot infer infant baptism. For 1 Cor. 16 : 15 shows that the whole 
family of Stephanas, baptized by Paul, were adults (1 Gor. 1 : 16). It is 
impossible to suppose a whole heathen household baptized upon the faith 
of its head. As to 1 Cor. 7 : 14, Jaoobi calls this text *' a sure testimony 
against infant baptism, since Paul would certainly have referred to the 
baptism of children as a proof of their holiness, if infant baptism had been 
practised. " Moreover, this passage would in that case equally teach the 
baptism of the unconverted husband of a believing wife. It pl^nly proves 
that the children of Christian parents were no more baptized and had no 
closer connection with the Christian church, than the unbelieving partners 
of Christians. 

Hai.l9:14— "8«iirthaUtU««UiaraB.andlbrttAthimBot,to:«Ba«itoaM: ftr to iodi bdoagikk tki kisfdoB of 
k«m" ; iflli 16: 15 — "And whon aho [ Lydia] waa baptiMd, and kr koaaaholA" ; ef, 40 — ^Aad tkoy want tit 
of tho piM, and Mtmd into tka honao of Lydia: and vhon they had aota tho bntkiw, thoy eomftrtod thaa^ and 
difaiiad.** iota 16:33 — The jaUor « wu baptiaod, ha and aU hi^ioBodiaUly"; e/.84-*«ABd ha Inofht 
thorn ipiaftahiahoBia, and iotfcodbofrn than, and njoiood gnaay. vith aU hia hooaa, hoTl^ balimd in God " ; 1 
Oor.l6:15— "yoknowtha hooao of Stophanaa^ that it la tha intfiraita of Aohaia, aad that ^ haro ait thoBMolToa 
toBiniatirutothoiaittti"; 1:16 — "indl haftiaod abothahooaaholdofflkiphanaa"; 7:14— "ForthannbalioTing 
hnahaad ia aaetiflad in tha viJK and tha nnbdioTing vili la aanetiflad in tho brathar : dai vm yo^ 
bsl aav aro thay haly " — here the sanctity or holiness attributed to unbelieving members of 
the household is evidently that of external connection and privilege, like that of the 
O.T. Israel. 

Broadus, Am. Com., on Hat 19 : 14 — *^ No Greek Oommentator mentions infant baptism 
in connection with this passage, though they all practised that rite." Schleiermacher, 
Olaubenslehre, 2 : 883— *' All the traces of infant baptism which it has been desired to 
find in the New Testament must lint be put into it." Pfleiderer,GruDdrte»lM-lB7— 
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** iDfant baptinn oaonot be proved from the N. T., and aooordlnsr to 1 Oar. 7 : 14 it !• ante- 
cedently improbable ; yet it was the loffioal consequenoe of the command, laL 18 :19 ag., 
in which the church consciouBneas of the 2d century prophetically exproand Chriat'i 
appointment that it should be the uniyersal church of the nations. .... Infant bap- 
tism represents one side of the Biblical sacrament, the side of the divlna grace ; but it 
needs to have the other side, appropriation of that grace by personal freedom, added 
In oonflrmation.*' 

Br. A. 8. Crapsey, formerly an Bpisoopal rector in Bodiester, made the fbUowing 
statement in the Introduction to a sermon in defence of infant baptism : ** Now In 
support of this custom of the church, we can bring no express command of the word 
of Ood, no certain warrant of holy Scripture, nor can we be at all sure that this 
usage prevailed during the apostolic age. From a f^w obscure hints we may conject- 
ure that it did, but it is only conjecture after all. It is true St. Paul baptised the 
household of Stephanas, of Lydia, and of the Jaflor at Philippi, and in these households 
there may have been little children ; but we do not know that there were, and these 
inferences form but a poor foundation upon which to base any doctrine. Better say 
at once, and boldly, that infant baptism is not expressly taught in holy Scripture. Not 
only is the word of God silent on this subject, but those who have studied the subject 
tell us that Christian writers of the very first age say nothing about It. It is by no 
means sure that this custom obtained In the church earlier than in the middle of the 
second or the beginning of the third century.'* Dr. C. M. Head, in a private letter, 
dated May ffl, 1805— *' Though a CongregationaUst, I cannot find any Scriptural author- 
ization of pedobaptisnii and I admit also that immersion seems to have been the prev- 
alent, if not the universal, form of baptism at the first.'* 

A review of the passages held by pedobaptists to support their views leads us to the 
conclusion expressed in the North British Review, Aug. 1852 : 211, that infant baptism 
Is utterly unknown to Scripture. Jacob, Bccl. Polity of N. T., 270-J!75— '* Infant bap- 
tism is not mentioned in the N. T. No instance of it is recorded there ; no allusion is 
made to its efTects ; no directions are given for its administration. .... It is not an 
apostolic ordinance.'* See also Neander's view, in Kitto, Bib. Cyclop., art. : Baptism ; 
Kendrick, in Christian Rev., April, 1863 ; Curtis, Progress of Baptist Principles, 06 ; 
Wayland, Principles and Practices of Baptists, 125; Cunningham, lect. on Bapdam, In 
Croall Lectures for 1886. 

( 6 ) Infant baptism is expressly oontradioted : 

First, — by the Scriptoral prerequisites of faith and repentance, as signs 
of regeneration. In the great commission, Matthew speaks of baptizing 
disciples, and Mark of baptizing believers ; but in&mts are neither of these. 
Secondly, — by the Scriptoral symbolism of the ordinance. As we shonld 
not bury a person before his death, so we should not symbolically bury a 
person by baptism until he has in spirit died to sin. Thirdly, — by the 
Scriptural constitution of the church. The church is a company of persons 
whose union with one another presupposes and expresses a previous con- 
scious and voluntary union of each with Jesus Christ But of this conscious 
and voluntary union with Ohrist infants are not capable. Fourthly, — by 
the Scriptural prerequisites for participation in the Lord's Supper. Parti- 
cipation in the Lord's Supper is the right only of those who can discern 
the Lord's body ( 1 CJor. 11 : 29). No reason can be assigned for restrict- 
ing to intelligent communicants the ordinance of the Supper, which would 
not equally restrict to intelligent believers the ordinance of Baptism. 

Infant baptism has accordingly led in the Greek church to infant communion. This 
course seems logically consistent. If baptism is administered to unconscious babes, 
they should participate in the Lord's Supper also. But if oonilrmation or any intelli- 
gent profession of faith is thought necessary before communion, why should not such 
confirmation or profession be thought necessary before baptism? On Jonathan 
Edwards and the Halfway Covenant, see New Englander, Sept 1884:601-614; O. L. 
Walker, Aspects of Religious Life of New England, dl-S8 ; Dexter, Congregationalism, 
487, note— *' It has been often intimated that President Edwards opposed and destroyed 
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the Halfway Oovenaot. He did oppoee Stoddardism, or the doctrine that the Lord's 
Supper is a oonyerting' ordlnanoe, and that unconyerted men, because they are such* 
should be enoouraged to partake of It." The tendency of his system was adverse to it ; 
but, for all that appears in his published writings, he could have approved and admin- 
istered that form of the Halfway Covenant then current among the churches. John 
FIske says of Jonathan Edwards's preaching : ** The prominence he gave to spiritual 
conversion, or what was called * change of heart,' brought about the overthrow of the 
doctrine of the Halfway Covenant. It also weakened the logrical basis of infant bap- 
tism, and led to the winning of hosts of converts by the Baptists." 

Other pedobaptist bodies than the Greek Church save part of the truth, at the expense 
of consistency, by denjring participation in the Lord's Supper to those baptized in infancy 
until they have reached years of understanding and have made a public profession of 
faith. Dr. Charles B. Jefferson, at the International Congregational Council of Boston, 
September, 1899, urged that the children of believers are already church members, and 
that as such they are entitled, not only to baptism, but also to the Lord's Supper — ** an 
assertion that started much thought " I Baptists may well commend Congregational- 
Ists to the teaching of their own Increase Mather, The Order of the Gospel ( 1700 ), 11 — 
^ The Congregational Church discipline is not suited for a worldly interest or for a 
formal generation of professors. It will stand or fall as godliness in the power of it 

does prevail, or otherwise If the begun Apostacy should proceed as fast the 

next thirty years as it has done these last, surely it will come that in New England 
( except the gospel itself depart with the order of it ) that the most conscientious 
people therein will think themselves concerned to gather churches out of churches,'* 

How much of Judalstic extemalism may linger among nominal Christians is shown 
by the fact that in the Armenian Church animal sacrifices survived, or wore permitted 
to converted heathen priests, in order they might not lose their livelihood. These 
sacrifices continued in other regions of Christendom, particularly in the Greek church, 
and Pope Gregory the Great permitted them ; see Conybeare, in Am. Jour. Theology, 
Jan. 1896 : 60-90. In The Key of Truth, a manual of the Paulician Church of Armenia, 
whose date in its present form is between the seventh and the ninth centuries, we have 
the Adoptianist view of Christ's person, and of the subjects and the mode of baptism: 
*' Thus also the Lord, having learned from the Father, proceeded to teach us to per- 
form baptism and all other commandments at the age of full growth and at no other 

time For some have broken and destroyed the holy and precious canons which 

by the Father Almighty were delivered to our Lord Jesus Christ, and have trodden 
them underfoot with their devilish teaching, .... baptizing those who are irrational, 
and communicating the unbelieving." 

Minority is legally divided into three septennates : 1. From the first to the seventh 
year, the age of complete irresponsibility, in which the child cannot commit a crime ; 2. 
from the seventh to the fourteenth year, the age of partial responsibility, in which 
intelligent consciousness of the consequences of actions is not assumed to exist, but 
maybe proved in individual instances ; 3. from the fourteenth to the twenty-first year, 
the age of discretion, in which the person is responsible for criminal action, may choose 
a guardian, make a will, marry with consent of parents, make business contracts not 
wholly void, but is not yet permitted fully to assume the free man's position in the 
State. The church however is not bound by these hard and fast rules. Wherever it 
has evidence of conversion and of Christian character, it may admit to baptism and 
church membership, even at a very tender age. 

(o) The rise of infant baptism in the history of the ohnroh is due to 
sacramental conceptions of Christianity, so that all arguments in its favor 
from the writings of the first three centuries are equally arguments for 
baptismal regeneration. 

Neander's view may be found in Kitto, Cyclopaedia, 1:287— "Infant baptism was 
established neither by Christ nor by his apostles. Even in later times Tertullian 
opposed it, the North African church holding to the old practice." The newly dis- 
covered Teaching of the Apostles, which Bryennioe puts at 140-160 A. D., and Lightf oot 
at 80-110 A. D., seems to know nothing of infant baptism. 

ProfesMr A. H. Newman, in Bap. Rev., Jan. 1884— ** Infant baptism has always gone 
hand in hand with State churches. It is difficult to conceive how an ecclesiastical 
establishment could be maintained without infant baptism or its equivalent We 
■houldthlDktif the facts did not show us fo plainly the contrary , that the doctrine of 
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jiurtlfloatloii by faith alone would displace intent baptism. But no. The etUMiahmmit 
must be maintained. The rejection of infant baptism implies insistence upon a bap- 
tism of believen. Only the baptized are properly memben of the church. Even adults 
would not all receive baptism on professed faith, unless they were actually compelled 
to do so. Inftot baptism must therefore be retained as the necessary concomitant of 
a State chureh. 

** But what becomes of the J usdflcation by faith ? Baptism, if it symbolises anything, 
symbolizes regeneration. It would be ridiculous to make the symbol to forerun the 
fact by a series of years. Luther saw the difficulty ; but he was sufficient for the 
emergency. 'Yes,' said he, 'Justification is by fkith alone. No outward rite, apart 
from faith, has any efficacy.' Why, it was against opera operata that he was laylnflr out 
all his strength. Yet baptism is the symbol of regeneration, and baptism must be 
administered to infants, or the State church falls. With an audacity truly sublime, 
the great reformer declares that infimts are regenerated in connection with baptism, 
and that they are timtUtaneaiuAy justified by personal faith. An inftmt eiflrht dajrs old 
believe? * Prove the contrary if you can I ' triumphantly ejaculates Luther, and his 
point is gained. If this kind of personal ftdth is said to justify infiints, is it wonderful 
that those of maturer years learned to take a somewhat superficial view of the tadth 
that Justifies?" 

Yet Luther had written : *' Whatever is without the word of God is by that very fact 
against God**; see his Brief e, ed. DeWette, 11:208; J. G. Walch, De Fide in Utero. 
There was grreat discordance between Luther as reformer, and Luther as conservative 
ohurehman. His Catholicism, only half overcome, broke into all his views of faith. 
In his early srears, he stood for reason and Scripture ; in his later years he f ouirht rea- 
son and Scripture in the supposed interest of the church. 

lat 18:10 — ''8m tbat 7« dopiie ootoM of thut litU* oiui"— which refers not toUttle chUdren but 
to childlike believers, Luther adduces as a proof of infant baptism, holding that the 
child is said to believe— "litU* mm that belifT* on m" (tmm 6) —because it has been circum- 
cised and received into the number of the elect. ** And so, through baptism, children 
become believers. How else could the children of Turks and Jews be distinguished 
from those of Christians ? " Does this involve the notion that infants dying unbaptized 
are lost ? To find the very apostle of justification by faith saying that a little child 
becomes a believer by being baptized, is humiliatlnfir and disheartenln^r (so Broadus. 
Com. on Matthew, page 884, note ). 

Pfieiderer, Philos. Beliflrion, 2:342-846, quotes from Lang as follows: **By mistaking- 
and casting down the Protestant spirit which put forth its demands on the time in 
Garlstadt, Zwingle, and others, Luther made Protestantism lose its salt ; he inflicted 
wounds upon it from which it has not yet recovered to-day ; and the ecclesiastical 
struggle of the present is just a struggle of spiritual freedom against Lutherism." 
B. G. Robinson : ** Infant baptism is a rag of Romanism. Since regeneration is always 
through the truth, baptismal regeneration Is an absurdity.*' See Christian Review, 
Jan. 1851 ; Neander, Chureh History, 1 : 811, 818 ; Coleman, Christian Antiquities, 268-^80 ; 
Arnold, in Bap. Quarterly, 1880 : 32 ; Hovey, in Bap. Quarterly, 1871 : 75. 

(d) The reasoning by which it is sapported is nnsoriptiiraly unsonnd, 
and dangerous in its tendency : 

First, — in assuming the power of the chnrch to modify or abrogate a 
command of Christ This has been sufficiently answered above. Secondly, 
— in maintaining that infant baptism takes the place of circumcision under 
the Abrahamio covenant. To this we reply that the view contradicts the 
New Testament idea of the church, by making it a hereditary body, in 
which fleshly birth, and not the new birth, qualifies for membership. '* As 
the national Israel typified the spiritual Israel, so the circumcision which 
immediately followed, not preceded, natural birth, bids us baptize children, 
not before, but after spiritual birth." Thirdly, — in declaring that baptism 
belongs to the infant because of an organic connection of the child with 
the parent, which permits the latter to stand for the former aud to make 
profession of faith for it, — faith already existing germinally in the child by 
yirtue of this organic union, and certain for the same reason to be developed 
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flfl the ohild grows to maturity. ** A law of organic ooimeotion as regards 
oharaoter sabsistiiig between the parent and the child, — sach a connection 
as induces the conviction that the character of the one is actoall j indnded 
in the character of the other, as the seed is formed in the capsnle." We 
object to this view that it nnwarrantably confounds the personality of the 
child with that of the parent ; practicallj ignores the necessity of tiie Holy 
Spirit's regenerating influences in the case of children of Christian parents ; 
and presomes in snch children a gracious state which facts condnsiyely 
show not to exist 

What takes the place of droumdsion is not baptism but regeneratloiL Paul defeated 
the attempt to fasten oiroumcision on the church, when he refused to have that rite 
performed on Titus. But later Judaizers succeeded in perpetuating' circumcision under 
the form of Infant baptism, and afterward of infant sprinkling ( McGarvey, Com. on 
Acts ). B. G. Bobinson : ** Circumcision is not a type of baptism : L It is purely a gra- 
tuitous assumption that it is so. There is not a word in Scripture to authorize it ; 
8. Oiroumcision was a national, a theocratic, and not a personal, religious rite ; 8. If 
circumcision be a type, why did Paul circumcise Timothy ? Why did he not explain, on 
an occasion so naturally calling for it, that circumcision was replaced by baptism ? " 

On the theory that baptism takes the place of circumcision, see Pepper, Baptist 
Quarterly, April, 1857 ; Pahner, in Baptist Quarterly, 1871 : 314. The Christian Church is 
either a natural, hereditary body, or it was merely tj/pifled by the Jewish people. In 
the former case, baptism belongs to all children of Christian parents, and the church is 
indistinflTuishable from the world. In the latter case, it belongs only to spiritual 
descendants, and therefore only to true believers. ^'That Jewish Christians, who of 
course bad been circumcised, were also baptized, and that a large number of them 
insisted that Gentiles who had been baptized should also be circumcised, shows oon- 

dusiyely that baptism did not take the place of circumcision The notion that 

theftunily is the unit of society is a relic of barbarism. This appears in the Roman law, 
which was good for property but not for persons. It left none but a servile station to 
wife or son, thus degrading society at the fountain of family life. To gain freedom, 
the Roman wife had to accept a form of marria^ which opened the way for unlimited 
liberty of divorce." 

Hereditary church-membership is of the same piece with hereditary priesthood, and 
both are relics of Judaism. J. J. Murphy, Nat. Selection and Spir. Freedom, 81 — ^* The 
institution of hereditary priesthood, which was so deeply rooted in the religions of 
antiquity and was adopted into Judaism, has found no place in Christianity ; there fa 
not, I believe, any church whatever calling itself by the name of Christ, in which the 
ministry is hereditary." Tet there is a growing disposition to find in infant baptism 
the guarantee of hereditary church membership. Washington Gladden, What is Left ? 
253-254— ** Solidarity of the generations finds expression in infant baptism. Eamiliea 
ought to be Christian and not individuals only. In the Society of Friends every one 
bom of parents belonging to the Society is a birthright member. Children of Christian 
parents are heirs of the kingdom. The State recognizes that our children are organi- 
cally connected with it. When parents are members of the State, children are not 
aliens. They are not called to perform duties of citizenship until a certain age, but the 
rights and privileges of citizenship are theirs from the moment of their birth. The 
State Is the mother of her children ; shall the church be less motherly than the State? 
.... Baptism does not make the ohild God's child ; it simply recognizes and declares 
the fact." 

Another Illustration of what we regard as a radically false view is found in the ser- 
mon of Bishop Grafton of Fond du Lac, at the consecration of Bishop Nicholson in 
Philadelphia : ** Baptism is not like a function in the natural order, like the coronation 
of A king, an acknowledgment of what the ohild already is; The child, truly God's 
loved ofbprin^ by way of creation, is in baptism translated into the new creation and 
incorporated into the Incarnate One, and made his child." Tet, as the great majority 
of the inmates of our prisons and the denizens of the slums have received this * bap- 
tism,* It appears that this * loved ofllBpring ' very early lost its * new creation ' and got 
•translated' In the wrong direction. We regard inftmt baptism as only an ancient 
eiample of the effort to brlnff in the ktngdom of God by extenuUi, the protest against 
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which brought Jesus to the cross. Our modem methods of salvation by sociology and 
education and legislation are under the same indictment, as crucifying the Son of Qod 
Afresh and putting him to open shame. 

Prof. Hoses Stuart urged that the form of baptism was immaterial, but that the 
temper of heart was the thing of moment Francis Wayland, then a student of his, 
asked : ** If such is the case, with what propriety can baptism be administered to those 
who oannot be supposed to exercise any temper of heart at all, and with whom the 
foim must be eveiything ? " — The third theory of organic connection of the child with 
Its parents is elaborated by Bushnell, in his Christian Nurture, 90-2S3. Per ooiitro, see 
Bunsen, Hlppolytus and his Times, 179, 211; Curtis, Progress of Baptist Principles, 282. 
Hesekiah's son Manasseh was not godly ; and it would be rash to say that all the 
drunkard's children are presumptiyely drunkards. 

(e) The lack of agreement among pedobaptists as to the warrant for 
infimt baptism and as to the relation of baptized infants to the church, 
together "with the manifest dedine of the practice itself, are argoments 
against it 

The propriety of infant baptism is varionsly argued, says Dr. Bushnell, 
upon the ground of "natural innocence, inherited depravity, and federal 
holiness ; because of the infant's own character, the parent's piety, and the 
church's faith ; for the reason that the child is an heir of salvation already, 
and in order to make it such. .... No settled opinion on infant baptinn 
and on Christian nurture has ever been attained to." 

Quot homines, tot sententise. The belated traveler in a thunderstorm prayed for a 
little more light and less noise. Bushnell, Christian Nurture, 9-^, denies original sin, 
denies that hereditary connection can make a child guilty. But he seems to teach 
transmitted righteousness, or that hereditary connection can make a child holy. He dis- 
parages ** sensible experiences " and calls them ** explosive conversions." But because 
we do not know the time of conversion, shall we say that there never was a time when 
the child experienced Gk>d's grace? See Bib. Sac, 1872 : 666. Bushnell said : ^*I don't 
know what right we have to say that a child can't be bom again before he is bom the 
first time.'* Did not John the Baptist preach Christ before he was bom ? ( Lok* 1 : 15^ 41, 44 ). 
The answer to Bushnell is simply this, that regeneration is through the truth, and an 
unborn child cannot know the truth. To disjoin regeneration from the truth, is to 
make it a matter of external manipulation in which the soul is merely passive and the 
whole process irrational. There is a secret work of God in the soul, but it is always 
accompanied by an awakening of the soul to perceive the truth and to accept Christ. 

Are baptized infi&nts members of the Presbyterian Church ? We answer by dting 
the following standards : 1. The Confession of Faith, 25: 8—*' The visible church .... 
consists of all those throughout the world, that profess the true religion, together with 
their children. *' 8. The Larger Catechism, 62 — " The visible church is a society made 
up of all such as in all ages and places of the world do profess the true religion, and of 
their children." 166 — **• Baptism is not to be administered to any that are not of the 
visible church .... till they profess their faith in Christ and obedience to him : but 
infanta descending from parents either both or but one of them professing fteith in 
Christ and obedience to him are in that respect within the covenant and are to be bap- 
tized." & The Shorter Catechism, 96 — ** Baptism is not to be administered to any that 
are out of the visible church, till they profess their faith in Christ and obedience to him : 
but the infi&nts of such as are members of the visible church are to be baptised." 
4. Form of Government, 8—*' A particular church consists of a number of professing 
Christians, with their offspring." 6. Directory for Worship, 1 — *• Children bom within 
the pale of the visible church and dedicated to God in baptism are under the inspection 
and government of the church. .... When they come to years of discretion, if they 
be free from scandal, appear sober and steady, and to have suflBcient knowledge to 
discern the Lord's body, they ought to be informed it is their duty and their privilege 
to come to the Lord's Supper." 

The Maplewood Congregational Church of Maiden, Mass., enrolls as members all 
children baptized by the church. The relation continues until they indicate a desire 
either to continue it or to dissolve it. The list of such members is kept distinct from 
that of the adults, but they are ooniidered as members under the care of the dhuroh. 
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Dr. W.O.T.fiOiedd: ''Theinfuitof a believer is born into the church as the intent of a 
oitiaeo !• bom into the State. A baptind child in adult years may renounce his bap- 
tism, beoome an infidel, and join the synagogue of Satan, but until he does this, he 
most be regarded as a member of the church of Christ." 

On the Decline of Infant Baptism, see Vedder, in Baptist Review, April, 188S : 173-180^ 
wlio diowa that in fifty years past the proportion of infant baptisms to communicants 
in general has decreased from one in seven to one in eleven ; among the Reformed, 
from one in twelve to one in twenty ; among the Presbyterians, from one in fifteen to 
ooe in thirty-three ; among the Methodists, from one in twenty-two to one in twenty- 
nine; among the Oongregationalists, from one in fifty to one in seventy-eeven. 

(/) The evil effects of infant baptism are a strong argument against it : 

Firsts — in forestalling the voluntary act of the child baptized, and thus 

praotically preventing his personal obedience to Christ's commands. 

The person baptised in Infancy has never performed any act with intent to obey 
Christ's command to be baptiaed, never has put forth a single volition looking toward 
obedience to that command ; see Wilkinson, The Baptist Principle, 40-46. Every man 
has the right to okioofle his own wife. So every man has the right to choose his own 
Savior. 

Secondly, — in inducing superstitious confidence in an outward rite as 
poesessed of regenerating efficacy. 

French parents still regard infanta before baptism as only animals ( Stanley ). The 
haste with which the minister Is summoned to baptize the dying child shows that supers 
stition still lingers in many an otherwise evangelical family in our own country. The 
Knglish Prayerbook declares that in baptism the infant is ** made a child of God and 
an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven." Even the Westminster Assembly *8 Catechism, 
n:S, holds that grace is actually conferred in baptism, though the eflBcaoy of it is 
delayed till riper years. Meroersburg Review : **The objective medium or instrumental 
cause of regeneration is baptism. Men are not regenerated outalde the church and 
then brought into it for preservation, but they are regenerated by being incorporated 
with or engrafted into the church through the sacrament of baptism." Catholic 
Review : ^ Unbaptized, these little ones go into darkness ; but baptized, they rejoice in 
the presence of Ood forever." 

Dr. Beebe of Hamilton went after a minister to baptize his sick child, but before he 
returned the child died. Reflection made him a Baptist, and the Editor of The 
Examiner. Baptists unhesitatingly permit converts to die unbaptized, showing plainly 
that they do not regard baptism as essential to salvation. Baptism no more makes 
one a Christian, than putting a crown on one's head makes him a king. Zwingle held 
to a symbolic interpretation of the Lord*s Supper, but he clung to the sacramental 
conception of Baptism. K H. Johnson, Uses and Abuses of Ordinances, 83, claims 
that, while baptism is not a Justifying or regenerating ordinance, it is a sanctifying 
ordinance, — sanctifying, in the sense of setting apart. Yes, we reply, but only as 
church going and prayer are sanctifying ; the efficacy is not in the outward act but in 
the spirit which accompanies it. To make it signify more is to admit the sacramental 
principle. 

In the Roman Catholic Church the baptism of bells and of rosaries shows how infant 
baptism has induced the belief that grace can be communicated to irrational and even 
material things. In Mexico people bring caged birds, cats, rabbits, donkeys, and pigs, 
for baptiism. The priest kneels before the altar in prayer, roads a few words in Latin, 
then sprinJdes the creature with holy water. The sprinkling is supposed to drive out 
any evil spirit that may have vexed the bird or beast. In Key West, Florida, a town 
of 22,000 inhabitanta, infant baptism has a stronger hold than anywhere else at the 
South. Baptist parents had sometimes gone to the Methodist preachers to have their 
children baptized. To prevent this, the Baptist pastors established the custom of lay- 
ing their hands upon the heads of infants in the congregation, and * blessing ' them, 
i. 6., asking G od's blessing to rest upon them. But this custom came to be confounded 
with christening, and was called such. Now the Baptist pastors are having a hard 
struggle to explain and limit the custom which they themselves have introduced. 
Perverse human nature will take advantage of even the slightest additions to N. T. 
prescriptions, and will bring out of the germs of false doctrine a fearful harvest of 
eviL Obfltaprinoipiis^'' Resist beginnings." 
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Thirdly, — in obeonxing and oormpting Christian tmth with regard to 
the snffioienoj of Soriptnre, the oonneotion of the ordinances, and the 
inoonsistenoy of an impenitent life with chnreh-membership. 

Infiat baptism In Bnghuid Is followed by conflnnatiOD, as a matter of oomse* 
whether there has been anj oonsoious abandonment of sin or not. In Germanj, a 
man is always understood to be a Christian unless he expressly states to the contraiy— 
In fact, he feels insulted if his Christianity is questioned. At the funerals even of 
infldeis and debauchees the pall used may be inscribed with the words : ** Blessed are 
the dead that die in the Lord.'* Confidence in one's CSiristianity and hopes of heayen 
based only on the fact of baptism in infancy, are a great obstacle to evangelloal 
preaching and to the progress of true religion. 

Wordsworth, The Excursion, 698, aO0 ( book 6 ) — ** At the baptismal font. And when 
the pure And consecrating element hath cleansed The original stain, the child is thus 
received Into the second ark, Christ*s church, with trust That he, from wrath redeemed 
therein shall float Over the billows of this troublesome world To the fair land of ever- 
lasting life. .... The holy rite That lovingly consigns the babe to the arms Of Jesus 
and his everlasting care." Infant baptism arose in the superstitious belief that there 
lay in the water itself a magical efficacy for the washing away of sin, and that apart 
from baptism there could be no salvation. This was and still remains the Boman 
Catholic position. Father Doyle, in Anno Domini, 2 : 182 — *' Baptism regenerates. By 
means of it the child is bom again into the newness of the supernatural life.'* Theo- 
dore Parker was baptized, but not till he was four years old, when his ** Oh, don't 1 *' — 
in which his biographers have found prophetic intimation of his mature dislike for all 
conventional forms— was clearly the small boy*s dislike of water on his face; see 
Chadwlck, Theodore Parker, 6, 7. ** How do you know, my dear, that you have been 
christened? " ** Please, mum, 'cos I 've got the marks on my arm now, mum ! *' 

Fourthly,— in destroying the church as a spiritnal body, by merging it 
in the nation and the world. 

Ladd, Principles of Church Polity: '* Unitarianism entered the Congregational 
churches of New England through the breach in one of their own avowed and most 
important tenets, namely, that of a regenerate church-membership. Formalism, 
Indifferentism, neglect of moral reforms, and, as both cause and results of these, an 
abundance of unrenewed men and women, were the causes of their seeming disasters 
in that sad epoch." But we would add, that the serious and alarming decline of 
religion which culminated in the Unitarian movement in New England had its origin 
in infant baptism. This introduced into the church a multitude of unregeoerate 
persons and permitted them to determine its doctrinal position. 

W. B. Matteson : *^ No one practice of the church has done so much to lower the tone 
of its life and to debase its standards. The first New England churches were estab- 
lished by godly and regenerated men. They received into their churches, through 
infant baptism, children presumptively, but alas not actually, regenerated. The result 
is well known — swift, startling, seemingly irresistible decUne. * The body of the rising 
generation,' writes Increase Mother, *is a poor perishing, incon verted, and, except the 
Lord pour out his Spirit, an undone generation.' The * Halfway Covenant ' was at once 
a token of preceding, and a cause of further, decline. If God had not indeed poured 
out his Spirit in the great awakening under Edwards, New England might well, as some 
feared, *be lost even to New England and buried in its own ruins.' It was the new 
emphasis on personal religion— an emphasis which the Baptists of that day largely 
contributed— that gave to the New England churches a larger life and a larger useful- 
ness. Infant baptism has never since held quite the same place in the polity of those 
churches. It has very generally declined. But it is still far from extinct, even among 
evangelical Protestants. The work of Baptists is not yet done. Baptists have always 
stood, but they need still to stand, for a believing and regenerated church-member^ 
ship." 

Fifthly, — in patting into the place of Christ's command a commandment 
of men, and so admitting the essential principle of all heresy, schism, and 
false religion. 
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There is therefore no logical haltin^plaoe between the Baptist and the Bomaniat 
poaitlona. The Roman Catholic Arohbishop Huffhea of New Tork, aaid well to a Pree- 
byterian minister : ** We have no controversy with you. Our controversy is with the 
Baptists." Lange of Jena : ** Would the Protestant church fulfil and attain to its final 
destiny, the baptism of infants must of neoeasity be abolished.*' The English Judge 
asked the witness what hta religious belief was. Reply : ^* I haven't any.*' ^' Where do 
you attend church?" ** Nowhere.*' *'Put him down as belonging to the Church of 
England." The small child was asked where her mother was. Reply : ** She has gone 
to a Christian and devil meeting." The child meant a Christian Endeavor meeting. 
Some systems of doctrine and ritual, however, answer her description, for they are a 
mixture of paganism and Christianity. The greatest work favoring the doctrine which 
we here condemn is Wall's History of Infant Baptism. For the Baptist side of the 
controversy see Arnold, in Madison Avenue Lectures, 1<X^182 ; Curtis, Progress of Bap- 
tist Principles, 274, 275 : Dagg, Church Order, 144-202. 

• 
n. Thb Lobd*s Suffbb. 

The Lord's Snpper is that ontward rite in which the assembled ohnroh 
eats bread broken and drinks wine ponred forth by its appointed represen- 
tatiye» in token of its constant dependence on the once cracified, now risen 
Savior, as sonrce of its spiritual life ; or, in other words, in token of that 
abiding communion of Christ's death and resurrection through which the 
life begun in regeneration is sustained and perfected* 

Norman Fox, Christ in the Daily Meal, 81, 38, says that the Scripture nowhere speaks 
of the wine as " poured forth "; and in 1 Oor. 11 : 24 — " mj bodj vhich ii brakfla ibr yoo," the Revised 
Version omits the word "broken "; while on the other hand the Qospel according to John 
( 19 : 86 ) calls especial attention to the fact that Christ^s body was not broken. We reply 
that Jesus, in giving^ his disciples the cup, did speak of his blood as "pound oat*' (Hark 
14:24); and it was not the body, but "a bone of him," which was not to be broken. Many 
ancient manuscripts add the word "broken " in 1 Cor. 11 : 24. bu the Lord's Supper in general, 
see Weston, in Madison Avenue Lectures, 188-106; Dagg, Church Order, SOS-JSli. 

!• The Lord's Supper an ordinance instittUed by Christ 

(a) Christ appointed an outward rite to be observed by his disciples in 
remembrance of his death. It was to be observed after his death ; only 
after his death could it completely fulfil its purpose as a feast of commem- 
oration. 

Lake 22: 19— " And he took bread, and vben he had giren thanka» he brake it, and gare to then, lajing; This ii my 
body vhieh ia giren for 70a : thia do in remembrance of me. And the enp in like manner after mpper, laTing, Thii 
eap la the nev eoTonant in mj blood, eren that vhieh ia poured out for 70a " ; i Cor. ii : 2^-25 — " ?or I reoeiTod of the 
lord that vhieh alao I deliTared onto 70a, that the Lord Jeaoa in the night in vhieh he vaa betn7ed took bread ; aid 
vhen he had giren thanki^ he brake it, and aid, This ia m7 bod7, whioh ia for 70a : this do in remembrance of ma. Ia 
like manner alao the eap^ after tapper, M7ing; Thia eop ia the wm eorenant in m7 blood : thia do, aa often aa 70 driak 
it, in Ttnembranee of me." Observe that this oommunion was Christian communion before 
Christ's death. Just as John's baptism was Christian baptism before Christ's death. 

(6) From the apostolic injunction with regard to its celebration in the 
church until Christ's second coming, we infer that it was the original inten- 
tion of our Lord to institute a rite of perpetual and universal obligation. 

lOer. ii: 16— "Tor aa often aa 70 eat thia bread, and drink the eop, 70 proclaim the Lord'a death till he eome **; c/. 
lat 26:29— "Bntl ia7 onto 70a, I shaU not drink henceforth of tUa frnit of the vine, nntil thatda7 when! drink ii 
lev vith 70a in m7 Father'a kingdom " ; ][arki4:25— '*yeril7l 8a7anto 70a, I will no more drink of the fhiit of 
the Tiaab nntil that da7 when I drink it new in the kingdom of 6od." As the paschal supper continued 
until Christ came the first time in the flesh, so the Lord's Supper is to continue until he 
comes the second time with all the power and glory of God. 

(c) The uniform practice of the N. T. churches, and the celebration of 
saoh a rite in sabaeqaent ages by almost all drarohes prof easing to be 
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Ohiistiaii, is best explained npon the supposition that the Lord's Sajiper is 
an ordinance established by Christ himself. 

A0ti S : 42 --* Aii tM7 MiliBud ilriftMay ia «k« apMtW tiMkiis a^ Mk^^ 
«k« pnym'^ M —'' Aad dA7 1>7 day, owtiiniif iledfMaj vitk <«• MosH in «k« ««qla, aid bn^^ 
Wj took tkair food with gladnM aid liaf Ioimh of hoart "— on the words here translated "ai kno " ( K«r* 
otxop ), but meaning, as Jacob maintains, ** from one worship-room to another,'* see 
page ML iotaaO:7--'*iBdap«Btkoibvtda7«f tko vook, vkoiwovmgatM togottoto brtak bnaiFai^ 
diamirMd vitk tkm " ; 1 Oar. i0:i6-<"no oqp of bloHliif wUA we bloi^ ia it not a oanmiinim of tko Mood af 
Ohriftr ly 1)radwy4&wobr«^iiitBolaooBiiudosoftkobod7of0kriit?8iaiBf thatwo^wtean^ 
«MlMid,«Mbodj: forwoaUpartakaoftbeoM bnad." 

2. The Mode of administering the Lord's Supper. 
(a) The elements are bread and wine. 

Although the bread which Jesus broke at the institution of the ordinance was doubt- 
less the unleavened bread of the Paasover, there is nothing in the symbolism of the 
Lord^s Supper which necessitates the Romanist use of the wafer. Although the wine 
which Jesus poured out was doubtless the ordinary fermented Juice of the grape, there 
is nothing in the symbolism of the ordinance which forbids the use of unfermented 
juice of the grape,— obedience to the conunand '*TU8 do ii nMabnnoa of ma" (Ukoa: 19) 
requires only that we should use the "fruit of tkoTiso" (Mat. 26:9). 

Huguenots and Roman Catholics, among Parkman*8 Pioneers of France in the New 
World, disputed whether the sacramental bread could be made of the meal of Indian 
com. But it is only as food, that the bread is symbolic. Dried fish is used in Green- 
land. The bread only symbolizes Christ's Uf e and the wine only symbolises his death. 
Any food or drtnk may do the same. It therefore seems a very conscientious but 
unnecessary literalism, when Adoniram Judson (Life by his Son, 862) writes from 
Burma : ** No wine to be procured in this place, on which account we are unable to 
meet with the other churches this day in partaking of the Lord's Supper." For proof 
that Bible wines, like all other wines, are fermented, see Presb. Rev., 1881 : 80-114 ; 1883 : 
78-106, 8M-809, 586 ; Hovey, in Bap. Quar. Rev., April, 1887 : 152-180. Per contra, see Sam- 
son, Bible Wines. On the Scripture Law of Temperance, see Presb. Rev., 188S : 287-894. 

(6) The communion is of both kinds, — that is, oommnnioants are to 
partake both of the bread and of the wine. 

The Roman Catholic Church withholds the wine from the laity, although it considers 
the whole Christ to be present under each of the forms. Christ, however, says : "firink 
JO all of it "( Hat 26 : 27 ). To withhold the wine from any believer is disobedience to Christ, 
and is too easily understood as teaching that the laity have only a portion of the benefits 
of Christ's death. Calvin: *'As to the bread, he simply said 'Taki^ oat' Why does he 
expressly bid them aU drink ? And why does Mark explicitly say that 'thoj all drank of tt * 
( Mark 14 : 23) ? " Bengel : Does not this suggest that. If communion in ** one kind alone 
were sufficient, it is the cup which should be used? The Scripture thus speaks, fore- 
seeing what Rome would do." See Expositor's Greek Testament on 1 Oor. 11 : 27. In the 
Greek Church the bread and wine are mingled and are administered to communicants, 
not to infants only but also to adults, with a spoon. 

(o) The partaking of these elements is of a festal natore. 

The Passover was festal in its nature. Gloom and sadness are foreign to the spirit of 
the Lord's Supper. The wine is the symbol of the death of Christ, but of that death by 
which we live. It reminds us that he drank the cup of suffering in order that we might 
drink the wine of Joy. As the bread is broken to sustain our physical life, so Christ's 
body was broken by thorns and nails and spear to nourish our spiritual life. 

10or.li:29-''Fbrhothatoatot]i and drinketh, oatotk and drinketk JodgmoBt vnto Unaoli; if ko diaeora not tko 
body." Here the Authorized Version wrongly had** danmation*' instead of "jodgmont" Not 
eternal condemnation, but penal judgment in general, is meant. He who partakes ''is 
■1 onvorthj nuumer" ( totbo 27 ), i. e., in hypocrisy, or merely to satisfy bodily appetites, and 
not discerning the body of Christ of which the bread is the symbol (rerao 29), draws 
down upon him God^s judicial sentence. Of this judgment, the frequent sickness and 
death in the church at Corinth was a token. See tvm 20-H and Meyer's Com. ; also 
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Gould, In Am. Gom. on 1 Oar. 11:27— "uwihilj'*—** This Is not to be understood as 
referrinflr to the nnworthlness of the person himself to partake, but to the unworthy 
manner of partaking. .... The failure to reooflmlse praotioallj the symbolism of the 
elements, and henoe the treatment of the Supper as a common meal. Is just what the 
apostle has pointed out as the fault of the Gorinthians, and It is what he characterises 
as an unworthy eating and drinking.'* The Christian therefore should not be deterred 
from partidpi^on in the Lord*s Supper by any fteling of his personal nnworthlness, 
so long as he trusts Christ and aims to obey him, for ** All the fitness he requlreth Is to 
feel our need of him." 

(d) The oommimion is a festival of oommemoration, — not simply bring- 
ing Ohrist to our remembrance, but making proclamation of his death to 
the world. 

10ar.ll:M,M— ^tUtioinraMnamaMof m. Tor u •flaa u yt aat tUi Iviil aid drink tkii oap, 7« 

yroeUuB «k« lord'i dMtk till ha 9mk'* As the Passover commemorated the deliverance of Israel 
from Bgypt, and as the Fourth of July commemorates our birth as a nation, so the 
Lord^ Supper commemorates the birth of the church in Christ's death and resurrec- 
tion. As a mother might bid her children meet over her grave and commemorate her, 
so Christ bids his people meet and remember him. But subjective remembrance is not 
its only aim. It is public proclamation also. Whether it brings perceptible blessing to 
us or not. It Is to be observed as a means of confessing Christ, testifying oar faith, and 
pubUshing the tact of his death to others. 

{e) It is to be celebrated by the assembled church. It is not a solitary 
observance on the part of individuals. No "showing forth" is possible 
except in company. 

iili»:7>«gathMd t<«0lh« to hmk Isnid"; 1 Oar. 11:18, SO^ fl^ 81^ 84-«Tkn yt oont togflkar in tte 
flknrok .... MMBiblt toumItw togvlto .... kan y* B«t hooiM to tat and to drink la? or 6mfiM y the ahorok 

ifiHu^Ftt^tiMatoikaMthatkaTiootr vkn y* oomt tog«th«r to «t .... If any aaa if hongry, lit 

kin «t at kflBu ; tkaft your Midif tog«th«r ba not onto JndgBnit " 

Jacob, BocL PoUty of N. T., 191-lOi, claims that in Aato S:M— «'bnakiBr Iviidat kna**- 
where we have oI«of , not oUio, ot«of is not a private house, but a * worship-room,' and 
that the phrase should be translated ** breaking bread from one worship-room to 
another," or *' in various worship-rooms.** This meaning seems very apt in Aato 6 : 4S— 
*'ABd•T«yday,iB«kato■pl•a]ldathoma [rather, 'iBTaziouwonhip-noBtt'], tkay onaid sol to toaok aid to 
inaak Jmi u tka Okrial" ; 8: 8— "But 8ul laid vuto tke ahnrok, Mlariiig into ovwy koQM [ rather, '•t«7 
vorayp-roaa' ] and dragging mm and wcnta oonnittod ttan to priioa"; Kom. 16:5—" lalato tk« Aank tkat ii in 
thair kout [rather, 'in tkdr wonkip-roon ' ] " ; Titaa 1:11— "mm vko ovtrtkrov TkaU konaii [rather, 
* vkato vankip-rwBi ' \ toackisg tkinga vkiek tkay oogkt no^ for fitky Inm'a Hka." Per eontm^ however, 
see 1 Oor. U : 84 —'* bt klB tat at koma," where olicoc is contrasted with the place of meeting ; so 
also 1 Oar. i4:8S and i«to80:80k where oUot seems to mean a private house. 

The celebration of the Lord's Supper In each family by Itself is not recognised in the 
New Testament. Stanley, in Nineteenth Century, May, 1878, tells us that as infant com- 
munion is forbidden in the Western Church, and evening communion is forbidden by 
the Roman Church, so solitary communion is forbidden by the ItngHsh Church, and 
death-bed communion by the Scottish Church. B. O. Bobinson : ** No single indi- 
vidual in the New Testament ever celebrates the Lord's Supper by himself." Mrs. 
Browning recognised the essentially social nature of the ordinance, when she said that 
truth was like the bread at the Sacrament — to be passed on. In this the Supper gives 
us a type of the proper treatment of all the goods of life, both temporal and spiritual. 

Dr. Norman Fox, Christ in the Daily Meal, claims that the Lord's Supper is no more 
an exclusively church ordinance than is singing or prayer ; that the command to 
observe it was addressed, not to an organized, church, but only to individuals ; that every 
meal in the home was to be a Lord's Supper, because Christ was remembered in it. But 
we reply that Paul's letter with regard to the abuses of the Lord's Supper was 
addressed, not to individuals, but to "tke Aorok «f Gad wUakiiatOorisIL" (iOor. 1:8). Paul 
reproves the Corinthians because in the Lord's Supper each ate without thought of 
others: •*¥HkaTayaailkMUMto«ataadtodrinkiBr «r di^iaa yatkiokBrakaf Q«d,andyattkiaatoikaM 
Ikat kan aok?" <il: 88 ). Bach member having appeased his hungerrat home, the members of 
the church *'ooBatogilk« to «it"(ll: 80 X as the spiritual body of Christ. All this shows that 
the odebntton of the Lord's Sapper was not an aiipeiidage to every osdlnur meaL 

ei 
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In AflU »;7— "Bpott t>> itwt day if tbi wwk, wfcm w> mn gaUwwd kgiftg to hmk brai Pul diMtomd witt 
kha " — the natural infeienoe is that the Lord's Supper was a saored rite, oheerved apart 
from any ordinary meal, and aooompanied by reU«ious instruction. Dr. Fox would go 
back of these later observances to the orlirinal command of our Lord. He would elimi- 
nate all that we do not find in Ifark, the earliest gospeL But this would deprive us of 
the Sermon on the Mount, the parable of the Prodigal Son, and the discourses of the 
fourth gospeL McGiftert gives A. D. 68; as the date of Paul's first letter to the Corin- 
thians, and this ante^tes Mark's gospel by at least thirteen years. Paul's account of 
the Lord's Supper at Corinth is therefore an earlier authority than Mark. 

(/) The responedbflity of seeing that the ordinance is properly adminis- 
tered rests "with the ohnzoh as a body ; and the pastor is, in this matter, the 
proper representatiye and organ of the choroh. In cases of extreme 
exigency, however, as where the chnroh has no pastor and no ordained 
minister can be secured, it is competent for the church to appoint one from 
its own number to administer the ordinance. 

1 Oir. lltl^tt— "lgwIpndtiyittttM>ytwwimWatiB>Utkii^«adMdft>rtttwtr>diaaB^t^ 
tkMtojMi....l«IrNiiTad«ftlMl«rdUAlvkiokilMldalifBniaBto7oa, that tk« l«rd Jmu in tkt nigkt in 
vhiflh ht wu bftnjid took tewd." Here the responsibility of administering the Lord's Supper 
is laid upon the body of believers. 

(g) The frequency with which the Lord's Supper is to be administered 
is not indicated either by the N. T. precept or by uniform N. T. example. 
We have instances both of ito daily and of its weekly observance. With 
respect to this, as weU as with respect to the accessories of the ordinance, 
the church is to exercise a sound discretion. 

A0liS:46 — *'ABd day by (Uy, oootiimi^ itodbitfy vitt ooo aoeord in tko t«npl% and ImtkiBg broid it ham 
[or perhaps, 'in nriou wanhip-nMBi']"; BO:?— "Aad upon the ibvt diiy of tko voek, lAm yn voro 
gatkmd togotto to bnik bntd." In 1878, thirty-nine churches of the Establishment in London 
held daily communion ; in two churches it was held twice each day. A few churches of 
the Baptist faith in England and America celebrate the Lord*s Supper on each Lord's 
day. Oarlstadt would celebrate the Lord's Supper only in companies of twelve, and 
held also that every bishop must marry, fieolining on couches, and meeting in the 
evening, are not commanded ; and both, by their inconvenience, might in modem 
times counteract the design of the ordinance. 

8. 17^ Symboliwn of the LordCa Supper, 

The Lord's Supper sets forth, in general, the death of Christ as the 
sustaining power of the beHever's life. 

A. Expansion of this statement 

(a) It Gfymbolizes the death of Christ for our sins. 

iOar.li:M— "roruofUnu jioattkiibrNd,«iid drink th« eop, p prooUim th« Lord'i dittk tin ha oomo " ; 
c/. Hark 14 :M— "This it ay blood of tko ooTonut^ vUok is poorod ont for muj " —the blood upon which 
the covenant between God and Christ, and so between Gk)d and us who are one with 
Christ, from eternity past was based. The Lord's Supper reminds us of the covenant 
which ensures our salvation, and of the atonement upon which the covenant was 
based; e/. Ieb.i8:20— "bloodofuetoiulooTfloui" 

Alex. McLaren: "The suggestion of a violent death, implied in the doublini; of the 
symbols, by which the body is separated from that of the blood, and still further 
implied in the breaking of the bread, is made prominent in the words in reference to 
the cup. It symbolizes the blood of Jesus which is ^shed.' That shed blood is cove- 
nant blood. By it the New Covenant, of which Jeremiah had prophesied, one article 
of which was, ** Their sins and iniquities I will remember no more," is sealed and rati- 
fied, not for Israel only but for an indefinite * many,' which is really equivalent to all. 
Could words more plainly declare that Christ's death was a sacrifice? Can we under- 
stand it, according to his own interpretation of it, unless we see in his words here a 
reference to his previous words (Hat SO: 28) and recognize that in shedding his blood 
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*for many,' he *gaTe his life a ransom for many * ? The Lord^ Sapper is the stand- 
ing witness, voiced by Jesus himself, that he regarded his death as the very ccntro of 
his work, and that he regarded it not merely as a martyrdom, but as a saorifloe by which 
he put away sins forever. Those who reject that view of that death are sorely punled 
what to make of the Lord's Supper.** 

( 6 ) It symbolizes onr personal appropriation of the benefits of that death. 

iOor.li:M— "Ibisiintybody.vliiflhiBforyoa": e/. 1 Cor.5:7— "Christ ovpuMtrarifnorillfiadftru*'; 
or R. v.— "«v puMTtr also halk bean noifloed, titn Christ" ; here it is evident not only that the 
showing forth of the Lord's death is the primary meaning of the ordinance, but that 
our partaking of the benefits of that death is as clearly taught as the IsraeUtee' deliver- 
ance was symbolized in the paschal supper. 

( c ) It symbolizes the method of this appropriation, through union with 
Christ himself • 

ICor. 10:16— "flMoiiprfUaniag vfaiflh vtUMi^ii it not a ownmiinion of [marg.: 'pMlidpfttiimiB*]tht 
blood of Christ? Th« broad vhioh to hnak, ii it not a oammaiiidn of [marg.: ' parlioipBtioo in'] thobodjol 
Orist 7 " Here " is it not a purtidpatioii " - ' does it not symbolize the participation ? * So lUi 
16:16— "tUii8Bi7bod7"-*thi8symbollze6 my body.* 

(d) It symbolizes the continuous dependence of the believer for all 
spiritual life upon the once crucified, now living, Savior, to whom he is 
thus united. 

C;f.JohB6:53— "Ttrily, nrily, I say onto yon, oxeopt 70 tat tho ileoh of tho Son of msa and drink his blood, jo 
hare not lifb in yoomlTM " — here is a statement, not with regard to the Lord's Supper, but 
with regard to spiritual union with Christ, which the Lord's Supper only symbolizes ; 
see page 965, (a). Like Baptism, the Lord's Supper presupposes and implies evangelical 
faith, especially faith in the Deity of Christ ; not that all who partake of it realize its 
full meaning, but that this participation logically implies the five great truths of 
Christ's pre^xistenoe, his supernatural birth, his vicarious atonement, his literal resur- 
rection, and his living presence with his followers. Because Ralph Waldo Emerson 
perceived that the Lord's Supper implied Christ's omnipresence and deity, he would no 
longer celebrate it, and so broke with his church and with the ministry. 

(e) It Efymbolizes the sanctification of the Christian through a spiritual 
reproduction in him of the death and resurrection of the Lord. 

aflm.8:i0 — "indifOhiJstisin yon.tho body is dead booasse of lin; but tho spirit it lifo booasse of righttoiv- 
nsss"; Phil 8: 10— "that I laay knoT him, and the pover of his resurwtion, and the lUlowship of his safforiBc;^ 
biooningoonfbnDod onto his death ; if by anj means Imay attain onto the rasorroetion firom the dehd." The bread 
of life nourishes ; but it transforms me, not I it. 

(/) It symbolizes the consequent union of Christians in Christ, their 
head. 

10Qr.iO:17—"8eoinf that va^Tho are many, are one bread, ons body: Ibrvo all partake of the one bread." The 
Boman Catholic says that bread is the unity of many kernels, the wine the unity of 
many berries, and all are changed into the body of Christ. We can adopt the former 
part of the statement, without taking the latter. By being united to Christ, we become 
united to one another ; and the Lord's Supper, as it symbolizes our common partaking 
of Christ, symbolizes also the consequent oneness of all in whom Christ dwells. Teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles, ix— " As this broken bread was scattered upon the 
moimtains, and being gathered together became one, so may thy church be gathered 
together from the ends of the earth into thy kingdom." 

(^ ) It symbolizes the coming joy and perfection of the kingdom of God* 

lokt a:i8~"lr I say onto yon, I shaU not drink ibm hMuefbrth of the friiit of the itM^ vnta t^ 
God shall OQBt " ; Mark 14 : 25 — ** Y erily I say nnto yon, I vill no more drink of the frnit of the rino, until that day 
vheBldrinkitnsvinthekincdanofGod"; Mat S6:29— "Bnt I saynntoyon, IshaUnoldrinkhnediQrtkortkis 
frvit of tho fins, until that day whn I drink it now vith yonin my VIMher's kingdflSL" 

LUEe Baptitm, which points forward to the resuxreotkm, the Lord's Sniiper isantlol- 
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p«tor7 also. It brlnffB before us, not simply death, but life ; not simply past saorffloe, 
bat future glory. It points forward to the great ftetiyaU "tk* luniagt nypv of «k« Imib ** 
( EiT. 19: 9 ). Domer : *' Then Christ will keep the Supper anew with us, and the hours 
of highest solemnity In this life are but a weak foretaste of the powers of the world to 
oome.** See liadison Avenue Lectures, 176-216 ; The Lord's Supper, a Qerioal Sympo- 
sium, by Pressens^, Luthardt. and BngUsh Diviiies. 

B. Inf erenoes from this statement 

(a) The oomiection between the Lord's Sapper and Baptism consists in 
this, that they both and equally are symbols of the death of Christ In 
Baptism, we show forth the death of Christ as the procuring canse of onr 
new^irUi into the kingdom of Gk)d. In the Lord's Supper, we show forth 
the death of Christ as the sustaining power of our spiritual life after it has 
once begun. In the one, we honor the sanctifying power of the death of 
Christ, as in the other we honor its regenerating power. Thus both are 
parts of one whole, — setting before us Christ's death for men in its two 
great purposes and results. 

If baptism symbolized purification only, there would be no point of connection 
between the two ordinances. Their common reference to the death of Christ binds the 
two together. 

(6) The Lord's Supper is to be often repeated,— as symbolizing Christ's 
constant nourishment of the soul, whose new birth was signified in Baptisnu 

Yet too frequent repetition may induce superstitious confidence in the value of com- 
munion as a mere outward form. 

(c) The Lord's Supper, like Baptism, is the symbol of a previous state 
of grace. It has in itself no regenerating and no sanctifying power, but is 
the symbol by which the relation of the believer to Christ, his sanctifier, is 
yiviiUy expressed and strongly confirmed. 

We derive more help from the Lord's Supper than from private prayer, ^mply 
because it is an exUmal rite, impressing the sense as well as the intellect, celebrated in 
company with other beUevers whose faith and devotion help our own, and bringing 
before us the profoundest truths of Christianity —the death of Christ, and our union 
with Christ in that death. 

(d) The blessing received from participation is therefore dependent 
npon, and proportioned to, the faith of the communicant 

In observing the Lord's Supper, we need to discern the body of the Lord (i Oar. U: 19) 
—that is, to recognize the spiritual meaning of the ordinance, and the presence of 
Christ, who through his deputed representatives gives to us the emblems, and who 
nourishes and quickens our souls as these material things nourish and quicken the 
body. The faith which thus discerns Christ is the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

( 6 ) The Lord's Supper expresses primarily the fellowship of the belieyer, 
not with his brethren, but with Christ, his Lord. 

The Lord*s Supper, like Baptism, symbolizes fellowship with the brethren only as 
consequent upon, and Incidental to, fellowship with Christ. Just as we are all baptized 
''into «M bodj " (1 Oor. 12: 18) only by being "babied intoChriil" (Ron. 6:8 ), so we commune with 
other believers in the Lord's Supper, only as we commune with Christ Christ's words : 
*'tUi do in ramflBibniiM of int" (1 Oor. 11:84), bid us think, not of our brethren, but of the 
Lord. Baptism is not a test of personal worthiness. Nor is the Lord's Supper a test of 
personal worthiness, either our own or that of others. It is not primarily an expression 
of Christian fellowship. Nowhere in the New Testament is It called a communion of 
Christians with one another. But it Is called a communion of the body and blood of 
Christ (1 Oor. 10: 16 ) —or, in other words, a participation In him. Hence there is not a 
■ingle oup, but many: "diTkUUaaoaf jaaiilTM"(Iaka88:17). Here is warrant for the indl- 
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vldiial oommunlon-oop. Host oharohee use more than one cap : if more than one, 
why not many ? 

10ar.U:l6~"udlaiM7tflal .... 7t pndHB tkt lort*! dMtk*'-- the Lord*8 Supper isateaoh- 
tDg ordinance, and is to be observed, not simply for the good that oomes to the oom- 
mimiaant and to his brethren, but for the sake of the witness which it gives to the 
world that the Christ who died for its sins now lives for its salvation. A. H. Ballard, 
in The Standard, Aug. 18. ISOO, oni0or.tt:29— "utotk ud drinketk Jndg^fliit unto UbmI^ if ht di». 
«n aokthi body"— *'He who eats and drinks, and does not discern that he is redeemed by 
the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all, eats and drinks a double condem- 
nation, because he does not discern the redemption which is symbolized by the things 
which he eats and drinks. To turn his thought away from that sacrificial body to the 
company of disciples assembled is a grievous error— the error of all those who exalt 
the idea of fellowship or communion in the celebration of the ordinance." 

The offence of a Christian brother, therefore, even if committed against myself, 
should not prevent me from remembering Christ and communing with the Savior. I 
could not commune at all, if I had to youoh for the Christian character of all who sat 
with me. This does not excuse the church from effort to purge its membership from 
unworthy parttdpants ; it simply declares that the church's failure to do this does not 
absolve any single member of it from his obligation to observe the Lord's Supper. See 
Jacob, EccL Polity of N. T.,28S. 

4. MrroneouB tHewa of the LorcTa Supper. 

' A. The Bomaiiist view, — that the bread and wine are changed bj 
prieetlj consecration into the very body and blood of Chiist ; that this con- 
secration is a new offering of Christ's sacrifice ; and that, by a physical 
partaking of the elements, the commnnioant receives saving grace ^m 
God. To this doctrine of " transnbstantiation" we reply : 

(a) It rests upon a false interpretation of Scripture. In Mat 26 : 26, 
«< this is my body " means : ** this is a symbol of my body." Since Christ 
was with the disciples in visible form at the institution of the Supper, he 
could not have intended them to recognize the bread as being his literal 
body. " The body of Christ is present in the bread, just as it had been in 
the passover lamb, of which the bread took the place " (John 6 : 53 contains 
no reference to the Lord's Supper, although it describes that spiritual union 
with Christ which the Supper symbolizes ; c/. 63. In 1 Cor. 10 : 16, 17, 
KoivtJaif Tov a^fiOTo^ rov Xpiarov is a figurative expression for the spiritual 
partaking of Christ In Mark 8 : 33, we are not to infer that Peter was 
actually "Satan," nor does 1 Cor. 12: 12 prove that we are all ChrisiB. QT. 
Gen. 41 : 26; 1 Cor. 10 : 4). 

Ill l6:l8—"Tyiii ay blood. .. . vkiok it poorod oat," cannot be meant to be taken literaUy, 
since Christ's blood was not yet shed. Hence the Douay version ( Boman GathoUc), 
without warrant, changes the tense and reads, ''which shall be shed.'* At the insti- 
tution of the Supper, it is not conceivable that Christ should hold his body in his 
own hands, and then break it to the disciples. There were not two bodies theie. 
Zwlngle : '* The words^of institution are not the mandatory * become ' : they are only an 
explanation of the sign." When I point to a picture and say : *' This is Qeorge Wash- 
ington," I do not mean that the veritable body and blood of George Washington are 
before me. So when a teacher points to a map and says : ^ This is New York,** or when 

esos refers to John the Baptist, and says: ^'tldsiillijah.thatistoooBM" (Ka.ii:i4). Jacob, 
The Lord's Supper, Historically Considered — " It originally marked, not a i^al presence, 
but a real absence, of Christ as the Son of Ood made man "—that is, a real absence of 
his bodu* Therefore the Supper, reminding us of his body, is to be observed In the 
ohmroh ** till !• ooM" (1 Oar. tt:26). 

JikaC:a-*'litopt7toikt«kofl«koftho8oBefmauddxiakUiUood.phaTO Ml ua is yooxM^ 
be Interpreted by wm 88 —'at it tko ipirit ttat giTotk life ; tko fl«h pnAtotk lotki^ : tko voids tkal I kftTO 
^Amu^jmmnarii,9aAtnmr I Ov. i0:i6-"lhioqp«f UiMBg wUok wo Uai^iittitlafloniinBkB: 
9ifmvg. I * ni 1 fa i|il h iti*3thtbliidflf(iriH? m bntd vU* vt li«k,if ltaotsoouiiiiflaor[marg. 
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ptftfnpMin ia* ] tk« bodj «f Ohrisk?" ^see Expositor's Greek Testament, in loco ; Ibrk 8:tt— 
<*Bai he toning aboat, ud sMiof Ui dimijiim, nbokid P«t«r, ud uitk, Oil thM bekiad im, Satia** ; 1 Oar. 
12:12— "rwu the bodj it oa% ud haKkmuj mm\tm, ud all tk« MBben «f «k« body, bdag Buy, in «m 
bodj; MalaokGhzirt." e/. 6«i.41:26— "The tem good kio« an mtm 7«n;udtk«MTfiiKwdwnii«im 
7«n: tkadiwBiisoM;" lOor. 10:4— ''t^ydiukif tq^toalndk that Ulowtd Mm: udthiiwkvHliRil'' 

Queen EUnbeth: ** Christ was the Word that spake it : He took the bread and brake 
It ; And what that Word did make it, That I believe and take it." Tes, we say ; but 
what doe< the Lord make it ? Not his body, but only a symbol of his body. Sir Thomas 
More went back to the doctrine of transubetantiation which the wisdom of his age 
was almost unanimous in rejecting. In his Utopia, written in earlier years, he had 
made deism the ideal religion. Extreme Romanism was his reaction from this former 
extreme. Bread and wine are mere remembrancers, as were the lamb and bitter herbs 
at the PasBOTor. The partaker is spiritually affected by the bread and wine, only as 
was the pious Israelite in receiying the paschal symbols ; see Norman Fox, Christ in the 
Daily Heal, 2K. 42. 

E. G. Robinson : ** The greatest power in Romanism is its power of visible represen- 
tation. Ritualism is only elaborate symbolism. It is interesting to remember that this 
prostration of the priest before the consecrated wafer is no part of even original 
Roman Catholicism." Stanley, Life and Letters, 2 :213— '*The pope, when he oelebrates 
the communion, always stands in exactly the opposite direction [to that of modem 
ritualists ], not with his back but with his face to the people, no doubt f oUowing the 
primitive usage." Bo in Raphaers picture of the Miracle of Bolslna, the priest is at the 
north end] of the table, in the very attitude of a Protestant clergyman. Pflelderer, 
Phllos. Religion, 2 :211— *' The unity of the bread, of which each enjoys a part, repre- 
sents the unity of the body of Christ, which consists in the community of believers. 
If we are to speak of a presence of the body of Christ in the Lord's Supper, that can 
only be thought of, in the sense of Paul, as pertaining to the mystical body, i. e., the 
Christian Community. Augustine and Zwingle, who have expressed most clearly this 
meaning of the Supper, have therefore caught quite correctly the sense of the Apostle." 

Norman Fox, Christ in the Dally Meal, 40-63—** The phrase * oonsecration of the ele- 
ments * is unwarranted. The leaven and the mustard seed were in no way oonsecrated 
when Jesus pronounced them symbols of divine things. The bread and wine are not 
arbitrarily appointed remembrancers, they are remembrancers in their very nature. 
There is no change in them. So every other loaf is a symbol, as well as that used in the 
Supper. When St. Patrick held up the shamrock as the symbol of the Trinity, he 
meant that every such sprig was the same. Only the bread of the daily meal is Christ's 
. body. Only the washing of dirty feet is the fulfilment of Christ's command. The loaf 
not eaten to satisfy hunger is not Christ's symbolic body at all." Here we must part 
company with Dr. Fox. We grant the natural fitness of the elements for which he 
contends. But we hold also to a divine appointment of the bread and wine for a 
special and sacred use, even as the "bov in the doad " (Ota. 9: 13 X because it was a natural 
emblem, was consecrated to a special religious use. 

(6) It contradicts the evidence of the senses, as well as of all soientifio 
tests that can be applied. If we cannot trust our senses as to the unchanged 
material qualities of bread and wine, we cannot tmst them when they 
report to ns the words of Christ. 

Gibbon was rejoiced at the discovery that, while the real presence is attested by only 
a single sense — our sight [ as employed in reading the words of Christ ] — the real pres- 
ence is disproved by three of our senses, sight, touch, and taste. It is not well to pur- 
chase faith in this dogma at the price of absolute scepticism. Stanley, on Baptism, in 
his Christian Institutions, tells us that, in the third and fourth centuries, the belief that 
the water of baptism was changed into the blood of Christ was nearly as firmly and 
widely fixed as the belief that the bread and wine of the communion were changed into 
his fiesh and blood. IKSllinger ; " When I am told that I must swear to the truth of 
these doctrines [ of papal infallibility and apostolic succession ], my feeling is just as if 
I were asked to swear that two and two make five, and not four." Teacher: "Why 
did Henry VIII quarrel with the pope ?" Scholar : ^'Because the pope had commanded 
him to put away his wife on pain of transubstantlation. " The transubetantiation of 
Henry VIII Is quite as rational as the transubstantlation of the bread and wine in the 
Buohailst. 
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( ) It involves the denial of the completeness of Christ's past sacrifioe, 
and tiie assumption that a human priest can repeat or add to the atonement 
made by Christ once for all ( Heb. 9 : 28 — aira^ npoatvex^iig ), The Lord's 
Snpper is never called a sacrifice, nor are altars, priests, or consecrations 
ever spoken of, in the New Testament. The priests of the old dispensation 
are expressly contrasted with the ministers of the new. The former 
« ministered about sacred things," i. 6., performed sacred rites and waited 
at the altar; bnt the latter "preach the gospel" (1 Cor. 9 : 13, 14). 

Esb^ 9:28— "» Ohnil alie^ haiiag bean OMe offand"— here aira^ means' onoe for all,* as In Jnda 3— 
"tkafctlkwUflhwucaMforaliaAUnnduitothaiaiiiti";! Oor. 9:13,14— "Know 7»iuil that tk^ that ministor 
•boninond thiagi «tof the tkia^ of tht im^ and they that vait upon tha altar haTS their portion with tht 
altai7 Im ao did tha lard ordain that tkay that prodaim tht goipel ahoold lira of tha goapaL** Bomanism 
introduces a mediator between tbe soul and Christ, namely, bread and winOb — and the 
priest besides. 

Dorner, Glaubendehre, S : 680-687 ( Syst. Boot, 4 : 148-183 ) —^^ Christ is thought of as at 
a distance, and as represented only by the priest who offers anew his saoriflce. But 
Protestant doctrine holds to a perfect Christ, applying the benefits of the work which 
he long ago and onoe for all completed upon the cross. '* Chillingworth : ** Romanists 
hold that the validity of every sacrament but baptism depends upon its administration 
by a priest ; and without priestly absolution there is no assurance of forgiveness. But 
the intention of the priest is essential in pronouncing absolution, and the intention of 
the bishop is essential in consecrating the priest. How can any human being know 
that these conditions are fulfilled ? '* In the New Testament, on the other hand, Christ 
appears as the only priest, and each hiunan soul has direct access to him. 

Norman Fox, Christ in the Daily Meal, 22 — " The adherence of .the first Christians to 
the Mosaic law makes it plain that they did not hold the doctrine of the modem Church 
of Bome that the bread of the Supper is a sacrifice, the table an altar, and the minister 
a priest For the old altar, the old sacrifice, and the old priesthood still remained, and 
were stlU in their view appointed media of atonement with God. Of course they could 
not have believed in two altars, two priesthoods and two contemporaneous sets of 
sacrifices." Christ is the only priest. A. A. Hodge, Popular Lectures, 267 —'' The three 
central dangerous errors of Bomanism and Ritualism are: 1. the perpetuity of the 
apostolate ; 2. the priestly character and offices of Christian ministers ; 8. the sacra- 
mental principle, or the depending upon sacraments, as the essential, initial, and ordi- 
nary channels of grace.'* ^ Hierarchy," says another, " is an infraction of the divine 
order ; it imposes the weight of an outworn symbolism on the true vitalities of the 
gospel ; it is a renmant rent from the shroud of the dead past, to enwrap the limbs of 
the living present." 

(d) It destroys Christianity by extemaliring ii Bomanists make all 
other service a mere appendage to the commnnion. Fhyaioal and magioal 
salvation is not Christianity, bnt is essential paganism. 

Council of Trent, Session vn, On Sacraments in Oeneral, Canon nr : "If any one 
salth that the sacraments of the New Testament are not necessary to salvation, but are 
superfluous, and that without them, and without the desire thereof, men attain of 
God, through faith alone, the grace of justification ; though all [ the sacraments 1 are 
not indeed necessary for every individual : let him be anathema." On Baptism, Canon 
I V : ** If any one salth that the baptism which is even given by heretics in the name 
of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, with the intention of doing what the church doth, 
is not true baptism, let him be anathema." Baptism, in the Romanist system, is neces- 
sary to salvation : and baptism, even though administered by heretics, is an admis- 
sion to the church. All baptized persons who, through no fault of their own, but from 
lack of knowledge or opportunity, are not connected outwardly with the true church, 
though they are apparently attached to some sect, yet in reality belong fjo the 9ovH of the 
true church. Many belong merely to the body of the Catholic church, and are counted 
as its members, but do not belong to iU bouL So says Archbishop Lynch, of Toronto ; 
and Pius IX extended the doctrine of invincible ignorance, so as to cover the ease of 
every diMentteot from tbe church whose lifd shows faith working by love. 
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Adoration of the Host ( Latin hosMflKviotlm) to a resrolar part of the sarvloe of the 
ICaas. If the Bomanist view were correct that the bread and wJne were actually 
changed into the body and blood of Christ, we oould not call this worship idolatry. 
CAirist's body In the sepulchre could not have been a proper object of worship, but tt 
was so after his resurrection, when it became animated with a new and diylne life. 
The Bomanisterror is that of holding that the priest has power to transform the ele- 
ments: the worship of them follows as a natural consequence, and is none the less 
Idolatrous for being based upon the false assumption that the bread and wine are really 
Christ's body and blood. 

The Boman Catholic system involves many absurdities, but the central absurdity Is 
that of mi^iring religion a matter of machinery and outward manipulation. Dr. B. 8. 
IfacArthur calls saoramentalism ** the pipe-line conception of grace.** There is no 
patent Bomanist plumbing. Dean Stanley said that John Henry Newman ** made 
Immortality the consequence of frequent participation of the Holy Communion.'* Bven 
Faber made game of the notion, and declared that it ** degraded celebrations to be so 
many breadfruit trees.*' It is this transformation of the Lord's Supper Into the Mass 
that turns the church into ** the Church of the Intonement.** ** Cardinal Oibbons," It 
was once said, *' makes his own Ood —the wafer." His error is at the root of the super- 
sanctity and celibacy of the Bomanist clergy, and President Garrett forgot this when 
he made out the pass on his railway for " Cardinal Oibbons and wife." Dr. C. H * 
Parkhurst : ** There is no more place for an altar in a Christian church than there Is 
for a golden calf." On the word ** priest '* In the N. T^ see Gardiner, In O. T. Student, 
Nov. 1880:285-291 ; also Bowen, in TheoL Monthly, Nov. 1889 :816-820. FOr the Bomanist 
view, see Council of Trent, session zm, canon m : per contra^ see Calvin, InstttateSv 
2: 586-602 ; a Hebert, The Lord's Supper : History of Uninspired Teaching, 

B. The Lutheran and High Ohnrch view, — that the oommnnioant, in 
partaking of the oonsecrated elements, eats the veritable body and drinks 
the veritable blood of Christ in and with the bread and wine, although the 
elements themselves do not oease to be materiaL To this doctrine of 
*' oonsnbstantiation " we object : 

(a) That the view is not required by Sdiptnre. — All the passages dted 
in its support may be better interpreted as referring to a partaking of the 
elements as symbols. If Christ's body be ubiquitous, as this theory holds^ 
we partake of it at every meal, as really as at the Lord's Supper. 

( 6 ) That the view is inseparable from the general sacramental system of 
which it forms a part — In imposing physical and material conditions of 
receiving Christ, it contradicts the doctrine of justification only by faith ; 
changes the ordinance from a sign, into a means, of salvation ; involves the 
necessity of a sacerdotal order for the sake of properly consecrating the 
elements; and logically tends to the Bomanist conclusions of ritualism and 
idolatry. 

(c) That it holds each communicant to be a partaker of Christ's veritable 
body and blood, whether he be a believer or not, — the result, in the absence 
of &dth, being condemnation instead of salvation. Thus the whole char- 
acter of the ordinance is changed from a festival occasion to one of mystery 
and fear, and the whole gospel method of salvation is obscured. 

Encyc. Britannioa, art. : Luther, 15 : 81 — ** Before the peasants* war, Luther regarded 
the sacrament as a secondary matter, compared with the right view of faith. In alarm 
at this war and at Carlstadt's mysticism, he determined to abide by the tradition of the 
church, and to alter as little as possible. He could not accept transubstantiation, and 
he sought a via media. Occam gave it to him. According to Occam, matter can be 
present in two wasrs, first, when it occupies a distinct place by itself, excluding every 
other body, as two stones mutually exclude each other ; and, secondly, when it occupies 
the same space as another body at the same time. Bvenrtliing which Is omnipresent 
must occupy the same space as other things, else it oould not be ubiquitous. Henoe 
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oooBabstantlatlon inTOIved no mlraole. Chrtot*8 body was In the bread and wine 
natnzally, and was not brought into the elementB by the priest. It brought a bieaiing, 
not because of Christ's presence, but because of God's promise that this particular 
presence of the body of Christ should bring bleasings to the faithful partaker." 
BroaduSi Am. Com. on Mat., 680—** Luther does not say how Christ is in the bread and 
wme, but his followers have compared his presence to that of heat or magnetism in 
iron. But how then could this presence be in the bread and wine separately ? '* 

For the view here combated, see Gerhard, x : 852 —'* The bread, apart from the saora- 
mentinstituted by Christ, is not the body of Christ, and therefore it is apro^arpCai bread- 
worship ) to adore the bread in these solemn processions " ( of the Roman Catholic 
church ). 807 — " Faith does not belong to the substance of the Eucharist ; hence it is 
not the faith of him who partakes that makes the bread a communication of the body 
of Christ ; nor on account of unbelief in him who partakes does the bread cease to be a 
communication of the body of Christ." See also Sadler, Church Doctrine, 124-199 ; 
Pusey. Tract No. 90, of the Traotarian Series ; Wilberf oroe, New Birth ; Nevlns, Mys- 
tical Presence. 

Per contra, see Oalvin, Institutes, 2 :5e5-684; G. P. Fisher, in Independent, May 1, 1884 
— *' Calvin differed from Luther, in holding that Christ is received only by the believer. 
He differed from Zwingle, in holding that Christ is truly, though spiritually, received." 
See also B. G. Robinson, in Baptist Quarterly, 1800 : 86-109 ; Rogers, Priests and Sacra- 
ments. Consubstantiation accounts for the doctrine of apostolic succession and for 
the universal ritualism of the Lutheran Church. Bowing at the name of Jesus, how- 
ever, is not, as has been sometimes maintained, a relic of the papal worship of the 
Real Presence, but is rather a reminiscence of the fourth century, when controversiee 
about the person of Christ rendered orthodox Christians peculiarly anxious to 
reoogniae Christ's deity. 

** There is no * comer* in divine grace" (a H. Parkhurst). **A11 notions of a needed 
* priesthood,' to bring us into connection with Christ, must yield to the truth that 
Christ is ever with us " ( B. G. Robinson ). ** The priest was the conservative, the pro- 
phet the progressive. Hence the conflict between them. BpiscopaUans like the idea 
of a priesthood, but do not know what to do with that of prophet." Dr. A. J. Gordon : 
** Ritualism, like eczema in the human body, is generally a symptom of a low state of 
the blood. As a rule, when the church becomes secularized, it becomes ritualized, while 
great revivals, pouring through the church, have almost alwajns burst the liturgical 
bands and have restored it to the freedom of the Spirit." 

Puseyism, as defined by Pusey himself, means : 1. high thoughts of the two sacra- 
ments; 8. high estimate of Episcopacy as God's ordinance; & high estimate of the 
visible church as the body wherein we are made and continue to be members of 
Christ ; 4. regard for ordinances as directing our devotions and disciplining us, such as 
daily public prayers, fasts and feasts ; 5. regard for the visible part of devotion, such 
as the decoration of the house of God, which acts insensibly on the mind ; 0. reverence 
for and deference to the ancient church, instead of the reformers, as the ultimate 
expounder of the meaning of our church." Pusey declared that he and Maurice wor- 
shiped different Gods. 

5, Prerequisitea to PartMpaiion in the Lord^s Supper. 
A» There are prerequisites. This we argne from the fact : 
(a) That Christ enjoined the celebration of the Sapper, not upon the 
world at large, but only npon his disciples ; (b) that the apostolic injunc- 
tions to Christians, to separate themselves from certain of their number, 
imply a limitation of the Lord's Supper to a narrower body, even among 
professed believers ; ( c ) that the analogy of Baptism, as belonging only to 
a specified class of persons, leads us to believe that the same is true of the 
Lord's Supper. 

The analogy of Baptism to the Lord's Supper suggests a general survey of the con- 
nections between the two ordinances : 1. Both ordinances symbolize primarily the 
death of Christ; then secondarily our spiritual death to sin because we are one with 
him ; it being absurd, where there is no such union, to make our Baptism the symbol 
of bis death. S. We are merged in Christ first in Baptism ; then in the Supper Christ 
li moce and more taken into us; Baptism-we in Christ, the Supper-Christ in us. 
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& Ab resenerBtion is lostaDtBDeons and ■anotifloatlon oontiimes In time, so Baptism 
should be for onoe, the Lord's Supper often ; the first sisffle, the second frequent, i. If 
one ordinanoe, the Supper, requires disoemment of the Lord's body, so does the other, 
the ordinance of Baptism ; the subject of Baptism should know the meanin^r of his act. 
8w The order of the ordinances teaches Christian doctrine, as the ordinances do ; to 
partake of the Lord's Supper before bein^ baptized is to say in symbol that one can be 
sanctifled without bein^ regenerated, t, Both ordinances should be public, as both 
** show forth " the Lord's death and are teaching ordinances ; no celebration of either 
one is to be permitted in private. 7. In both the administrator does not act at his own 
option, but is the organ of the church ; Philip acts as organ of the church at Jerusalem 
when he baptises the eunuch. 8. The ordinances stand by themselves, and are not to 
be made appendages of other meetings or celebrations ; they belong, not to associations 
or conventions, but to the local church. 9. The Lord's Supper needs scrutiny of the 
oommunloant*B qualifications as much as Baptism i and only the local church is the 
proper judge of these qualifications. 10. We may deny the Lord's Supper to one whom 
we know to be a Christian, when he walks disorderly or disseminates fiUse doctrine. 
Just as we may deny Baptism to such a person. IL Fencing the tables, or warning the 
unqualified not to partake of the Supper, may, like instruction with regard to Baptism, 
best take place before the actual administration of the ordinance; and the pastor is 
not a special policeman or detective to ferret out oifeoces. See Expositor's Greek 
Testament on 1 0«. 10 : 1-1 

B. The prexeqnisites are those only which are expreealy or implicitly 
laid down by Ohrist and his aposUea 

(a) The oharoh, as possessing exeontiye bnt not legislatiye power, is 
charged with the dnty, not of framing mles for the administering and 
guarding of the ordinance, but of discovering and applying the roles given 
it in the New Testament No church has a right to establish any terms of 
communion ; it is responsible only for making known the terms established 
by Christ and his apostles. (6) These terms, however, are to be ascer- 
tained not only from the injunctions, but also from the precedents, of the 
New Testament Since the apostles were inspired, New Testament prece- 
dent is the " common law " of the church. 

English law consists mainly of precedent, that is, past decisions of theoourts. Imme- 
morial customs may be as binding as are the formal enactments of a legislature. It is 
New Testament precedent that makes obligatory the observance of the first day, 
instead of the seventh day, of the week. The common law of the church consists, 
however, not of any and all customs, but only of the customs of the apostolic church 
interpreted in the light of its principles, or the customs universally binding because 
sanctioned by inspired apostles. Has New Testament precedent the authority of a 
divine command ? Only so far, we reply, as It is an adequate, complete and final 
expression of the divine life in Christ. This we claim for the ordinances of Baptism 
and of the Lord*s Supper, and for the order of these ordinances. See Proceedings of 
the Baptist Congress, 1886 : 28. 

The Mennonites, thinking to reproduce even the incidental phases of N. T. action, 
have adopted : 1. the washing of feet ; 2. the marriage only of members of the same 
fftith; 8. non-resistanoe to violence; 4. the use of the ban, and the shunning of 
expelled persons ; 6. refusal to take oaths ; 6. the kiss of i>eace ; 7. formal examination 
of the spiritual condition of each communicant before bis participation in the Lord^ 
Supper; 8. the choice of officials by lot. And they naturally break up into twelve 
sects, dividing upon such points as holding all things in conunon ; plainness of dross, 
one sect repudiating buttons and using only hooks upon their clothing, whence their 
nickname of Hookers; the holding of services in private houses only; the asserted 
possession of the gift of prophecy ( A. S. Carman ). 

O. On examining the New Testament, we find that the prerequisites to 
participation in the Lord's Supper are four, namely : 
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Ifasti— BegeneratioiL 

The Lord's Supper is the outward expression of a life in the belieyer, 
nourished and sustained by the life of Christ. Ifc cannot therefore be par- 
taken of by one who is " dead through .... trespasses and sins." We 
give no food to a corpse. The Lord's Supper was never offered by the 
apostles to unbelievers. On the contrary, the injunction that each oom- 
munioant " examine himself " implies that faith which will enable the com- 
munioant to " discern the Lord's body " is a prerequisite to participation. 

10«.ll:r-4N-*'¥to«Ai« vkM«w ihftU Ml tt« bnid or drink tte oof tftkaltfdiiu 
■haUbtguittj of tka body and tha Mood of the Lord. Botlotaaon pn»T«ki]Dnli;uid»lotkuiifttofthobnid,ud 
drink of tkooapL For ko tkat ooMk ud driakolk, oiOotk ud drokotk JodgiMt uto Uaiilt if ko di^ 
kri*! body." Sohaff, in bis Church History, 2 : fil7, tells us that in the Greek Church, in the 
seventh and eighth centuries, the bread was dipped in the wine, and both elements 
were delivered In a spoon. See Bdwards, on Qualifloations for Full Communion, in 
Works, 1:8L 

Secondly, — Baptism. 

In proof that baptism is a prerequisite to the Lord's Supper, we urge 
the following considerations : 

(a) The ordinance of baptism was instituted and administered long 
before the Supper. 

lAi2i:S>— "Aobopkiimof Jokn, vkMMo vuit? firam hoaTOB or IbmBMB?** — Christ here Intimates 
that John's baptism had beeu instituted by God before his own. 

(6) The aposties who first celebrated it had, in all probability, been 

baptized. 

i0to 1 : 21, 2S — " (tf tko Bin tkonlbn tut k&TO oomponiid with u 111 tho tiao tkat the iMPd J^ 
ovt tmmi as, biginning tnm tbo btptiim of Jokn .... of thno muit om booomo a vitnin vitk u of kit nmr- 
iMliMi" : 19 :4— "JobnbtpUiod with tho boptim of ropatuM, MjriBg nnto tbi poopto tkftttk^ ikoold bolioTO « kia 
that ihonld MBO after Ub, tkftt ii; on JitBi*' 

Several of the apostles were certainly disciples of John. If Christ was baptised, 
much more his disciples. Jesus recognized John's baptism aa obligatory, and it is not 
probable that he would take his apostles from amongr those who had not submitted to 
it. John the Baptist himself, the first administrator of baptism, must have been him- 
self unbaptized. But the twelve could fitly administer it, because they had themselves 
xeoeived it at John's hands. See Arnold, Terms of Communion, 17. 

(o ) The command of Christ fixes the place of baptism as first in order 

after discipleship. 

lai S8 : 19, 20 — " Go 70 thirifim, and niako dlMiplat of aU tbt natioBi, baptiiinf tkm into tbt nam 
and of tbi Son and tf tbo I0I7 Spirit: toaobing tbn to obowro all tbingt vbatnorv I oonnMadod 70a " — here 
the first duty is to make disciples, the second to baptize, the third to instruct in rig>ht 
Christian living. Is it said that there is no formal command to admit only baptized 
persons to the Lord's Supper? We reply that there is no formal command to admit 
only regenerate persons to baptism. In both cases, the practice of the apostles and the 
general connections of Christian doctrine are sufficient to determine our duty. 

(d) AH the recorded cases show this to have been the order observed by 
the first Christians and sanctioned by the aposties. 

Aoti2:ii,46-*'na7tbatbatnMiTtdbii vord voro baptiaid .... And da7 b7 da7, oontinning itidflMtl7 vitk 
ono aMord in tbi tonplo^ and bnaking broad at bono [ rather, *in Tariooa vonbip-nont '] tbf7 took tboir feod 

vitbgladmiiand iingl««i of biart"; 8:i2— "Bat vbon tbo7 boliiTod Pbilip tbo7 voro btptisad"; 10: 

47,48 — "(knan7 nan fitrbiltbo vator, tbat tbiM iboold not bo baptiiid, vbo baro moiTod tbi I0I7 Spirit m vdl 
uvo? ABdboooBniandodtbntebobaptiiodintboiuBoofJifasObrift**; 8:16— "ind now vb7taRiitttbonT 
ariM^and bo baptind, and vaib ava7 tb7 aim, oallingon bit naaik" 

( e ) The symbolism of the ordinances requires that baptism shonld pre- 
cede the Lord's Sapper. The order of the facts signified mnst be expzessed 
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in the order of the ordinanoes whidh signifj them ; else the wotld is 
taught that sanotifloatioii may take place without regeneration. Birth must 
oome before sostenanoe — ^ncLBCimur^ piucimur,* To enjoy ceremonial 
privileges, there must be ceremonial qnalifications. As none but the 
eiroomoised oonld eat the passover, so before eating with the Ohristian 
family most oome adoption into the Ohristian family. 

As one must be **b«iof tht fl|iiit** bef6re he can experience the sustaininir taflnenoe of 
Christ, 80 he must be "bora tfvilv" before he can properly be nourished hy the Lord's 
Supper. Neither the unborn nor the dead can eat bread or drink wine. Only when 
Christ had raised the daughter of the Jewish ruier to life, did he say : "Qin hm to Mt'* 
The ordinance which symbolises regeneration, or the impartation of new lif^ must pre- 
cede the ordinance which symbolises the strengthening and perfecting of the lifO 
already begun. The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, dating back to the second half 
of the second century, distinctly declares (9:6, 10 ) — **Let no one eat or drink of your 
Eucharist except those baptised into the name of the Lord ; for as regards this also the 

Lordhassaid: * Give not that which is holy unto the dogs ' The Bucharist shall 

be given only to the baptised.** 

(/) The standards of all evangelical denominations, with nnimportant 
exceptions, confirm the view that this is the natural interpretation of the 
Soriptare requirements respecting the order of the ordinances. 

^' The only orotest of note has been made by a portion of the BngUsh Baptists.** To 
these should DO added the comparatively small body of the Free Will Baptists in 
America. Pedobaptist churches in general refuse full membership, ofllce-bolding, 
and the ministry, to unbaptiaed persons. The Presbyterian church does not admit to 
the communion members of the Society of Friends. Not one of the great evangelical 
denominations accepts Bobert Hail's maxim that the only terms of communion are 
terms of salvation. If individual ministers announce this principle and conform their 
practice to it, it is only because they transgress the standards of the churches to which 
they belong. 

See Tyerman's Oxford Methodists, preftu)e, page vi— "Bven in Ctoorgia, Wesley 
excluded dissenters from the Holy Communion, on the ground that they had not been 
properly baptized ; and be would himself baptise only by immersion, unless the child or 
person was in a weak state of health.*' Baptist Ncel gave it as his reason for submit- 
ting to baptism, that to approach the Lord's Supper conscious of not being baptised 
would be to act contrary to all the iMrecedents of Scripture. See Curtis, Progress of 
Baptist Principles, 804. 

The dismission of Jonathan Bdwards from his church at Northampton was due to his 
opposing the Halfway Covenant, which admitted unregenerate persons to the Lord's 
Supper as a step on the road to spiritual life. He objected to the doctrine that the 
Lord's Supper was ^a converting ordinance." But these very unregenerated persons 
had been baptized, and he himself had baptised many of them. He should have 
objected to infant baptism, as well as to the Lord's Supper, in the case of the unre- 
generate. 

{g) The practical results of the opposite view are convincing proof 
that the order here insisted on is the order of nature as well as of Scriptare. 
The admission of nnbaptized persons to the commnnion tends always to, 
and has frequently resulted in, the dienise of baptism itself, the obscuring 
of the truth which it symbolizes, the transformation of Scripturally consti- 
tuted churches into bodies organized after methods of human invention, 
and the complete destruction of both church and ordinances as Ohrist 
originally constituted them. 

Arnold, Terms of Communion, 76 — The steps of departure from Scriptural precedent 
have not unfrequently been the following : ( 1 ) administration of baptism on a week- 
day evening, to avoid giving offence; (2) reception, without baptism, of persons 
renonndngbelief in the baptism of their infancy; (8) giving up of the Lord's Sapper ai 
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non ftunntltl.— to te observed or not observed by each Indi vidua], aooordinff as he 
finds it osefol ; (4) choice of a pastor who will not advocate Baptist views ; ( 6 ) adop- 
tion of Oonflrregatlonal articles of faith ; ( 6 ) discipline and exclusion of members for 
propagating Baptist doctrine. John Bunyan's church, once either an open communion 
church or a mixed church both of baptized and unbaptized believers, is now a regular 
Congregational body. Armltage, History of the Baptists, 488 a?., claims that it was 
orlgmally a Baptist church. Yedder, however, in Bap. Quar. Rev., 1886 : 289, says that 
**Tlie church at Bedford is proved by indisputable documentary evidence never to 
have been a Baptist church in any strict sense." The results of the principle of open 
communion are certainly seen in the Regent's Park church in London, where some of 
the deacons have never been baptized. The doctrine that baptism is not essential to 
church membership is simply the logical result of the previous practice of admitting 
unbaptized persons to the communion table. If they are admitted to the Lord's 
Supper, then there is no bar to their admiasionlto the diurch. See Proceedings of the 
Baptist OongresB, Boston, November, 1908; Curtis, Progress of Baptist Principles, 



Thirdly, — Ohnrch membGrahip. 

( a ) The Lord's Supper is a ohtiroh ordiimnoe, observed by ohnrohes of 
Christ as saoh. For this reason, membership in the ohnroh natorally pre- 
cedes oommnnion. Since oommnnion is a family rite, the partioipant 
ahoold first be a member of the family. 

IMi8:48 47 -"tewkiagbnid at li0B6[ rather, 'ianiioiiivgnb^riNu']'' (see Com. of Meyer); 
IO:7~'*apaBtitlntdA7tfthBWMk, vkiBVtvtnK^th««dtoKftkvtobmklirMd''; 1 O«.ll:ifl^ai-"vk0a7e 
MM ligfdiv is tte tliinh . . . hATB 7» nal hoBM to «a ud to driBk ia 7 or dfl^iN 
thMtoihuMtkithaToiuil?" 

( 6 ) The Lord's Snpper is a erymbol of ohiirdh fellowship. Exoommu- 
xdoation impHes nothing, if it does not imply exclusion from the oommun- 
ion. If the Supper is simply communion of the individual with Ohrist, 
then the church has no right to exclude any from it 

1 Ov. 10:17— *'vt, vko an may, an ooo bnod, ono body: for vo all partako tf tko ooo teaad." Though the 
Lord's Sopper primarily symbolizes fellowship with Christ, it symbolizes secondarily 
fellowship with the church of Christ. Not all believers in Christ were present at the 
first celebration of the Supper, but only those organized into a body — the apostles. I 
can Invite proper persons to my tea-table, but that does not give them the right to come 
uninvited. Bach church, therefore, should invite visiting members of sister churches 
to partake with it. The Lord's Supper is an ordinance by itself, and should not be 
celebrated at conventions and associations, simply to lend dignity to something else. 

The Panpresbyterian Council at Philadelphia, in 1880, refused to observe the Lord^ 
Sopper together, upon the ground that the Supper is a church ordinance, to be observed 
only by those who are amenable to the discipline of the body, and therefore not to be 
observed by separate church organizations acting together. Substantially upon this 
gronnd, the Old School General Assembly long before, being invited to unite at the 
Lord's table with the New School body with whom they had dissolved ecclesiastical 
relations, declined to do so. See Curtis, Progress of Baptist Principles, 8(M ; Arnold* 
Terms of Communion, 8S. 

Fourthly,— An orderly walk. 

Disorderly walking designates a course of life in a church member which 
is contrary to the precepts of the gospeL It is a bar to participation in the 
Lord's Supper, the sign of church f eUowship. With Arnold, we may daas 
disorderly walking under four heads : — 

(a) Immoral conduct 

1 Oor. S : 1-13 — Paul commands the Corinthian church to exclude the inceataous penon : 
"Ivnlouto jiaisHjopiitiotohaTO it osqaaj vitk ferniaaton; . . . . tet now I viito uto jm. aottokoof 
%i|My,iiMymkt kmmd%\nl^U%UaimkK, » mt Hw ^ or aai4oirtg,ornfiikr,oratonika<ot 
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amtottuMr; vittnAtflMM^iuiltoiti .... Pst tvaj ttt vioktd nan from uMOff yonnlfHi" — Here tt 
is eyident that the moet serious forms of disorderly walking require exdusiOD not onlj 
from church fellowship but from Christian fellowship as welL 

(6) ]>isobedieDoe to the oommandfi of Christ 

1 0«. 14:17— ** If MijautUBkitk UaHdf to bt a popM^ or qUtuJ, M Um titkt biowlidg* oftht tUigt 
vyakIvritoiito7M,tkAttM7antktoonHaiaMotioftktlord*';8nmS:6^ ii, 15-*'IowvoMWMBd7M, 
teHknn, . . . . tkiA 70 vithdnv jeondTM frtm orwy teotkir tkrt walkrtk diiortei j, ud bH «ll« Iki tnditMQ 
wkioktlMjitHiwdof ui .... ftrwhmr a mm IStaA valk uMOf joa diMrdvlj, tkikt w^ ntl H all, bit an 
bnjboiiia.. . . . Aidif a&yaanolMytlhBtloarvardbythta aptetl^ note that naa^tkat 70 hafOMtoiqaajvilk 
liB,totko«ithatkiBajbtaihaMd. indyfltoontUBBotua&flMsy.bstadaMiutkkiBaialnoaw.**— Here 
is exclusion from church fellowship, and from the Lord^ Supper its siffn< while yet the 
oitender is not excluded from Christian fellowship, but is still counted "a Ivothse.** 
FsrsiM Q. B. Stevens, in N. Bnglander, 1887 : 4047. 

In these passages Paul intimates that '* not to walk after the tradition receiTed from 
him, not to obey the word contained in his epistles, is the same as disobedience to the 
commands of Christ, and as such involves the forfeiture of church fellowship and its 
privileged tokens'* (Arnold, Prerequisites to Communion, 68). Since Baptism is a 
oommand of Christ, it follows that we cannot properly commune with the unbaptiied. 
To admit such to the Lord's Supper is to erive the ssnnbol of church feUowship to those 
who, in spite of the fact that they are Christian brethren, are, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously, violating the fundamental law of the church. To withhold protest against 
plain disobedience to Christ's commands is to that extent to countenance such disobe- 
dienoe. The same disobedience which in the church member we should denominate 
disorderly walking must a fortiori destroy all right to the Lord's Supper on the part of 
those who are not members of the church. 

( ) Hereey, or the holding and teaching of false doctrine. 

TitDa8:10— "iiBanthatiaha«tMal[Am.Beviser8: 'a fiMtiooa man ' ] after a Unt and Moood adasntioa 
ntm " ; see Ellioott, Com., in loco : " atp«rucb« ai^tfpMvof -> one who gives rise to divisions by 
erroneous teaching, not necessarily of a fundamentally heterodox nature, but of the 
kind just described in nna 9" Cf, i0ti»:8O-~*'fi«iamflog your ova aalTOi ahall bma ariM,9iaki^ 
pwT«MtUflgt,todnvava7th«dii8iplM after thm"; i John 4:2; 8— "Emby know 70 the Spirit of God: vnrj 
wfiAX that oonfaMth that Jflms Ohriit is eome in the iledi ia of God : and •Tar7 1^ that oonfeMth net Jmos ia aat 
of6od:andthiaiatheipiht<irtheaatiehriit" B. B. Bosworth : " Heresy, in the N. T., does not 
neceasarHy mean the holding of erroneous opinions,— it may also mean the holding of 
correct opinions in an unbrotherly or divisive spirit." We grant that the word 'hentiMl' 
may also mean 'flMttovi* ; but we claim that ftilse doctrine is the chief source of diyision, 
and is therefore in itself a disqualification for participation in the Lord's Supper. 
Factiousness is an additional bar, and we treat it under the next head of Schism. 

The Panpresbyterian Council, mentioned above, refused to admit to their body the 
Cumberland Presbyterians, because, though the latter adhere to the Presbyterian form 
of church government, they are Armlnian In their views of the doctrines of grace. As 
we have seen, on pages 040-942, that Baptism is a confession of evangelical faith, so 
here we see that the Lord's Supper also is a confession of evangelical fSlth, and that no 
one can properly participate in it who denies the doctrines of sin, of the deity, incarna- 
tion and atonement of Christ, and of justification by faith, which the Lord*s Supper 
symbolizes. Such denial should exclude from all Christian fellowship as welL 

There is heresy which involves exclusion only from church fellowship. Since pedo- 
baptists hold and propagate false doctrine with regard to the church and its ordinances 
— doctrines which endanger the spirituality of the church, the sufficiency of the 
Scriptures, and the lordship of Christ —we cannot properly admit them to the Lord's 
Supper. To admit them or to partake with them, would be to treat falsehood as if it 
were truth. Arnold, Prerequisites to Communion, 72 —^ Pedobaptists are guilty of 
teaching that the baptized are not members of the church, or that membership in the 
church is not voluntary ; that there are two sorts of baptism, one of which is a profes- 
sion of faith of the person baptized, and the other is profession of faith of another per- 
son ; that regeneration is given in and by baptism, or that the church is composed in 
great part of persons who do not give, and were never supposed to give, any evidence 
of regeneration ; that the church has a right to change essentially one of Christ's insti- 
tutions, or that it is unessential whether it be observed as he ordained it or in some 
other manner; that baptism may be rightfully administered in a way which makes 
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rnnoh of the langnage In which it is described in the Scriptures wholly unsuitable and 
inapplicable, and which doeel not at all represent the facts and doctrines which baptism 
is declared in the Scriptures to represent ; that the Scriptures are not in all religious 
matters the sufficient and only binding rule of faith and practice." 

(d) SohiBm, or the promotion of divigion and dissengion in the dhoxoh. 
— Thig algo reqniresexolugion from ohnrch fellowghip, and from {he Lord'g 
Sapper which ig its appointed sign. 

Kfl& iS : 17 -*• low I b«MA JM, IvflOffW. Bufc ikm tkft an mails tk« diiiao^ 
ooBtfuy to ttt ioitriM vUA y Imxui: and ton tmvj from tkn.*' Since pedobaptists, by their 
teaching and practice, draw many away from Scripturally constituted churches,— thus 
dividing true believers from each other and weakening the bodies organized after the 
model of the New Testament,— it is imperative upon us to separate ourselves from them, 
so far as regards that communion at the Lord's table which is the sign of church fellow- 
ship. Mr. Spurgeon admits pedobaptists to commune with his <diuroh ^* for two or 
three months." Then they are kindly asked whether they are pleased with the church, 
its preaching, doctrine, form of government, etc. If they say they are pleased, they 
are asked if they are not disposed to be baptized and become members? If so inclined, 
all is well ; but if not* they are kindly told that it is not desirable for them to commune 
longer. Thus baptism is held to precede church membership and permanent commun- 
ion, although temporary communion is permitted without it. 

Arnold, Prerequisites to Communion, 80 —'* It may perhaps be objected that the pas- 
sages cited under the four preceding subdivisions refer to church fellowship in a 
general way, without any spedllc reference to the Lord's Supper. In reply to this objeo* 
tion, I would answer, in the first place, that having endeavored previously to estab- 
lish the position that the Lord's Supper is an ordinance to be celebrated in the church, 
and expressive of church fellowship, I felt at liberty to use the passages that enjoin the 
withdrawal of that fellowship as constructively enjoining exclusion from the Conmiun- 
ion, which is its chief token. I answer, secondly, that the principle here assumed seems 
to me to pervade the Scriptural teachings so thoroughly that it is next to impossible to 
lay down any Scriptural terms of communion at the Lord's table, except upon the 
admiarion that the ordinance is inseparably connected with church fellowship. To treat 
the subject otherwise, would be, as it appears to me, a violent putting asunder of what 
the Lord has Joined together. The objection suggests an additional argument in favor 
of our position that the Lord*s Supper is a church ordinance. " " Who Christ's body 
doth divide. Wounds afresh the Crucified ; Who Christ's people doth perplex. Weakens 
faith and comfort wrecks ; Who Christ's order doth not see. Works in vain for unity ; 
Who Christ's word doth take for guide, With the Bridegroom loves the Bride.'* 

D. The looal ohnrch is the judge whether these prerequisites are ful- 
filled in the case of persons desiring to partake of the Lord's Supper. — 
This is evident from the following considerations : 

( a ) The oommand to obserre the ordinance was given, not to individu- 
als, but to a company. 

( 6 ) Obedience to this command is not an individual act, but is the joint 
act of many. 

(c) The regular observance of the Lord's Supper cannot be secured, 
nor the qualifications of persons desiring to participate in it be scrutinized, 
unless some distinct organized body is charged with this responsibility. 

(d) The only organized body known to the New Testament is the local 
church, and this is the only body, of any sort, competent to have charge of 
the ordinances. The invisible church has no officers. 

( e ) The New Testament accounts indicate that the Lord's Supper was 
observed only at regular appointed meetings of local churches, and was 
observed by these ohuioheB as regularly organized bodies. 
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(/) Since the duty of eiaTnining the qnalifloationB of oandidates for 
baptism and for membership is vested in the local church and is essential 
to its distinct existence, the analogy of the ordinances would lead us to 
believe that the soratiny of qnalifications for participation in the Lord's 
Sapper rests with the same body. 

{g) This care that only proper persons are admitted to the ordinances 
should be shown, not by open or forcible debarring of the unworthy at the 
time of the celebration, but by previous public instruction of the congre- 
gation, and, if needful in the case of persistent offenders, by subsequent 
private and friendly admonition* 

**What is ever7t>od7*8 bnsinefli is nobody's business." If there be any power of 
effeotlYe somtiny, it must be lodgred in the local church. The minister is not to adminis- 
ter the ordinance of the Lord's Supper at his own option, any more than the ordinance 
of Baptism. He is simply the organ of the church. He is to follow the rules of the 
church as to invitations and as to the mode of celebrating the ordinance, of course 
instructing the churdi as to the order of the New Testament. In the case of sick mem- 
bers wlu) desire to communicate, brethren may be depMed to hold a special meeting of 
the church at the private house or sick room, and then only may the pastor officiate. 
If an invitation to the Communion is ariven, it may well be in the following form t 
** Members in good standing of other churches of like faith and practice are cordially 
Invited to partake with us." But since the comity of Baptist churches is universally 
acknowledged, and since Baptist views with regard to the ordinances are so generally 
understood, it should be taken for granted that all proper persons will be welcome even 
if no invitation of any sort is given. 

Mr. Spurgeon, as we have seen, permitted unbapUaed persons temporarily to partake 
of the Lord's Supper unchallenged, but if there appeared a disposition to make partici- 
pation habitual, one of the deacons in a private interview explained Baptist doctrine 
and urged the duty of baptism. If this advice was not taken, participation in the Lord's 
Supper naturally ceased. Dr. P. 8. Henson proposes a middle path between open and 
dose communion, as follows ; ^ Preach and urge faith in Jesus and obedience to him. 
Leave choice with participants themselves. It is not wise to set up a judgment-seat at 
the Lord's table. Always preach the Scriptural order — 1. Faith in Jesus; 2, Obedi- 
ence in Baptism: 8. Observance of the Lord's Supper." J. B. Thomas: *' Objections 
to strict communion come with an ill grace from pedobaptists who withhold conmiun- 
ion from their own baptized, whom they have forcibly made quasi-members in spite of 
the only protest they are capable of ottering, and whom they have retained as subjects 
of discipline without tlieir consent." 

A. H. Strong, Qeveland Sermon on Our Denominational Outlook, May 19, 1904 — ^ If 
I am a^ked whether Baptists still hold to restricted conmiunion, I answer that our 
principle has not changed, but that many of us apply the principle in a different man- 
ner from that of our fathers. We believe that Baptism logically precedes the Lord's 
Supper, as birth precedes the taking of nourishment, and regeneration precedes sanc- 
tiflcation. We believe that the order of the ordinances is an important point of 
Christian doctrine, and itself teaches CSiristian doctrine. Hence we proclaim it and 
adhere to it, in our preaching and our practice. But we do not turn the Lord's Supper 
into a judgment-seat, or turn the officers of the church into detectives. We teach the 
truth, and expect that the truth will win its way. We are courteous to all who come 
among us ; and expect that they in turn will have the courtesy to respect our convic- 
tions and to act accordingly. But there is danger here that we may break from our 
moorings and drift into indifferentism with regard to the ordinances. The recent 
advocacy of open church-membership is but the logical consequence of a previous con- 
cession of open communion. I am persuaded that this new doctrine is confined to very 
few among us. The remedy for this false liberalism is to be found in that same Christ 
who solves for us aU other problems. It is this Christ who sets the solitary in families, 
and who makes of one every nation that dwells on the taoe of the earth. Christian 
denominations are at least temporarily his appointment. Loyalty to the body which 
seems to us best to represent his truth is also loyalty to him. Love for Christ does not 
Involve the surrender of the ties of family, or nation, or denominatioo, but only 
ooosoorates and ennobleB thAn^ , 
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** Yet CSirist Is King' in Zion. There is but one army of the livinff Ood, even though 
there are many divisions. We can emphasize our unity with other Christian bodies* 
rather than the differences between us. We can regard them as churches of the Lord 
Jesus, even though they are irregularly constituted. As a marriage ceremony may be 
valid, even though performed without a license and by an unqualified administrator ; 
and as an ordination may be valid, even though the ordinary laying-on of hands be omit- 
ted ; so the ordinance of the Lord's Supper as administered in pedobaptist churches 
may be valid, though irregular in its accompaniments and antecedents. Though we 
still protest against the modem perversions of the New Testament doctrine as to the 
subjects and mode of Baptism, we hold with regard to the Lord's Supper that irregu- 
larity is not invalidity, and that we may recognise as churches even those bodies 
which celebrate the Lord's Supper without having been baptized. Our faith In the 
larger Christ is bringing us out from our denominational isolation into an Inspiring 
recognition of our oneness with the universal church of Ood throughout the world.' 
On the whole subject, see Madison Avenue Lectures, 217-860; and A. H. Strong, on 
Christian Truth and its Keepers, in Philosophy and Religion, 238-244. 

E. Special objections to open commnnion. 

The advocates of this view claim that baptism, as not being an indispen- 
sable term of salvation, cannot properly be made an indispensable term of 
commnnion. 

Ro^^art Hall, Works, 1:28S, held that there can be no proper terms of communion 
which are not also terms of salvation. He claims that " we are ezpreesly commanded 
to tolerate in the church aU those diversities of opinion which are not inconsistent with 
salvation.^ Fbr the open communion view, see also John M. Mason, Works, 1 : 809 ; 
Princeton Review, Oct. 1880; Bib. Sac^21: 449; 24:482; 25:401; Spirit of the Pilgrims, 
6 : 103, 142. But, as Curtis remarks, in his Progress of Baptist Principles, 292, this prin- 
ciple would utterly frustrate the very objects for which visible churches were founded 
— to be "the pillar and groand tf tka tnitk" (1 lin. 8:15) ; for truth is set forth as forcibly in 
ordinances as in doctrine. 

In addition to what has already been said, we reply : 
( a ) This view is contrary to the belief and practice of all bnt an insig- 
nificant fragment of organized Christendom. 

A portion of the English Baptists, and the Free Will Baptists in America, are the only 
bodies which in their standards of taith accept and maintain the principles of open 
communion. As to the belief and practice of the Methodist Episcopal denomination, 
the New York Christian Advocate states the terms of communion as being : 1. Disciple- 
ship ; 2. Baptism ; 8. Consistent church life, as required in the " Discipline *'; and F. O. 
Hibbard, Christian Baptism, 174, remarks that, " in one principle the Baptist and pedo- 
baptist churches a^rree. They both agree in rejecting from the communion at tlie table 
of the Lord, and denying the rights of church fellowship to all who have not been bap- 
tized. Valid baptism, they consider, is essential to constitute visible church member- 
ship. This also we [Methodists] hold. .... The charge of dose commimlon is no 
more applicable to the Baptists than to us.** 

The Interior states the Presbyterian position as follows : ** The difference between 
our Baptist brethren and ourselves is an important difference. We agree with them, 
however, in saying that unbaptized persons should not partake of the Lord's Supper. 
Close coDununlon, in our judgment, is a more defensible position than open com- 
munion.*' Dr. John Hall : ** If I believed, with the Baptists, that none are baptized 
but those who are immersed on profession of fUth, I should, with them, refuse to com- 
mune with any others.'* 

As to the views of Congregationalista, we quote from Dwlght, Systematic Theology, 
sermon 180—** It is an indispensable qualification for this ordinance that the candidate 
for communion be a member of the visible church of Christ, in full standing. By 
this I intend that he should be a man of piety ; that he should have made a public pro- 
fession of religion ; and that he should have been baptized." The Independent : ** We 
have never been disposed to charge the Baptist churdh with any special narrowness or 
bigotry in their rule of admission to the Lord's table. We do not se6 how it differs 
from that commonly admitted and established among Presbyterian ohurobes." 



^ 
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The Bpisoopal standards and anthorities are equally plain. The Book of Cbmmon 
Prayer, Order of Confirmation, declares : " There shall none be admitted to the holy 
oommunion, until such time as he be oonflrmed, or be ready and desirous to be con- 
firmed '* — oonflrmation always coming after baptism. Wall, History of Infant Bap- 
tism, part 8, chapter 9 — *' No church ever gave the communion to any persons before 
they were baptised. Among all the absurdities that ever were held, none ever main- 
tained that any person should partake of the communion before he was baptised." 

( 6) It assumes an tmsoriptaral ineqnaliiy between the two ordinanoea. 
The Lord's Sapper holds no higher rank in Soriptare than does Baptism. 
The obligation to oommnne is no more binding than the obligation to pro- 
fess faith by being baptized. Open oommunion, however, treata baptism 
as if it were optional, while it insists upon oommnnion as indispensable. 

Robert Hall should rather have said : ** No church has a right to establish terms of bap- 
tism which are not also terms of salvation,'* for baptism is most frequently in Scripture 
connected with the things that accompany salvation. We believe faith to be one pre- 
requisite, but not the only one. We may hold a person to be a Christian, without 
thinking him entitled to conmiune unless he has been also baptised. 

Ezra's reform in abolishing mixed marriages with the surrounding heathen was not 
narrow nor bigoted nor intolerant. Miss Willard said well that from the Gerizim of 
holy beatitudes there comes a voice : *' Blessed are the inclusive, for they shall be 
included," and from Mount Ebal a voice, saying: "Sad are the exclusive, for they 
shall be excluded.*' True liberality is both Christian and wise. We should be just as 
liberal as Christ himself, and no more so. Even Miss Willard would not include rum- 
sellers in the Christian Temperance Union, nor think that town blessed that did not aay 
to saloon keepers : " Repent, or go.** The choir is not narrow because it does not 
include those who can only make discords, nor is the shoepf old intolerant that refuses 
to include wolves, nor the medical society that excludes quacks, nor the church that 
does not invite the disobedient and schismatic to its communion. 

(c ) It tends to do away with baptism altogether. If the highest privi- 
lege of church membership may be enjoyed without baptism, baptism loses 
ito place and importance as the initiatory ordinance of the church. 

Robert Hall would admit to the Lord*B Supper those who deny Baptism to be perpetu- 
ally binding on the church. A foreigner may love this country, but he cannot vote at 
our elections unless he has been naturalized. Ceremonial rites imply ceremonial quali- 
fications. Dr. Meredith in Brooklyn said to his great Bible Class that a man, though 
not a Christian, but who felt himself a sinner and needing Christ, could worthily par- 
take of the Lord's Supper. This is the logic of open oonununion. The Supper is not 
limited to baptized persons, nor to church members, nor even to converted people, but 
belongs also to the unconverted world. This is not only to do away with Baptism, but 
to make the Lord's Supper a converting ordinance. 

(d) It tends to do away with all discipline. "When Ohristians offend, 
the church must withdraw ito fellowship from them. But upon the prin- 
ciple of open communion, such withdrawal is impossible, since the Lord's 
Supper, tiie highest expression of church feUowship, is open to every 
person who regards himself as a Christian. 

H. F. Colby : ** Ought we to acknowledge that evangelical pedobaptlsta are qualified 
to partake of the Lord's Supper ? We are ready to admit them on precisely the same 
terms on which we admit ourselves. Our oommunion bars come to be a protest, but 
from no plan of ours. They become a protest merely as every act of loyalty to truth 
becomes a protest against error.** Constitutions of the Holy Apostles, book 2, section 
7 (about S60 A. D.) — '*But if they [those who have been convicted of wickedness] 
afterwards repent and turn from their error, then we receive them as we receive the 
heathen, when they wish to repent, into the church Indeed to hear the word, hut do not 
receive them to communion until they have received the seal of baptism and are made 
complete Christiana." 
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(0) It tends to do away with the visible ohQioh altogether. For no 
Tiaible church is possible, unless some sign of membership be required, in 
addition to the signs of membership in the invisible church. Open cem- 
munion logically leads to open church membership, and a church member- 
ship open to all, without reference to the qualifications required in 
Scrii>ture, or without examination on the part of the church as to the 
existence of these qualifications in those who unite with it, is virtually 
an identification of the church with the world, and, without protest from 
Scripturally constituted bodies, would finally result in its actual extinction. 

Dr. Waloott GaUrins, In Andover Review : ** It has never been denied that the Purl- 
tan way of maintaining: the purity and doctrinal aoundnoss of the churches Is to secure 
a soundly converted membership. There is one denomination of Puritans which has 
never deviated a hair's breadth from this way. The Baptists have always Insisted that 
regenerate persons only ought to receive the sacraments of the church. And they have 
depended absolutely upon this provision for the purity and doctrinal soundness of 
their churches.'* 

At the Free Wfll Baptist Oonvontion at Providence, Oct., 1874, the question came up 
of admitting pedobaptists to membership. This was disposed of by resolvinar that 
** Christian baptism is a personal act of public consecration to Christ, and that believers' 
baptism and immersion alone, as baptism, are fundamental principles of the denomina- 
tion.** In other words, unimmersed believers would not be admitted to membership. 
But is it not the Lord's church ? Have we a ri«rht to exclude ? Is this not bigotry ? 
The Free Will Baptist answers : ** No, It Is only loyalty to truth.'* 

We claim that, upon the same principle, he should go further, and refuse to admit to 
the oommunlon those whom he refuses to admit to church membership. The reasons 
assi«rned for acting upon the opposite principle are sentimental rather than ratlonaL 
See John Stuart Mill's definition of sentimentality, quoted in Martineau's Essays, 
1:94— "Sentimentality consists in setting the sympathetic aspect of things, or their 
loveablenesB, above their aesthetic aspect, their beauty ; or above the moral aspect of 
them, their right or wrong." 

Objections to Strict ComfUNiON, and Answers to thsm (condensed from 
Arnold, Terms of Communion, 82) : 

''1st. Primitive rules are not applieable now. Reply: (1) The laws of Christ are 
unchangeable. ( 2 ) The primitive order ought to be restored. 

"2d. Baptism^ as an external rite^ is of less importance than Jove. Beply : (1) It is 
not Inconsistent with love, but the mark of love, to keep Christ's commandments. 

( 2 ) Love for our brethren requires protest against their errors. 

"8d. Pedobaptists think themselves haptize4%. Reply: (1) This Is a reason why they 
should act as if they believed it, not a reason why we should act as if it were so. ( 2 ) 
We cannot submit our consdenoes to their views of truth without harming ourselves 
and them. 

*' 4th. Strict communion is a hindrance to union among Christians, Reply : ( 1 ) Christ 
desires only union in the truth. (2) Baptists are not responsible for the separation* 

( 3 ) Mixed communion is not a cure but a cause of disunion. 

'* 5th. The rule excludes from the communion baptized members of pedobaptist churches. 
Beply: (1) These persons are waHdnsr disorderly, in promotinir error. (2) The Lord's 
Supper Is a symbol of church fellowship, not of fellowship for individuals, apart from 
their church relations. 

'*6th. A plea for dispensing urith the rule exists in extreme cases uhere persons mutt 
commune with us or not at ail. Reply : ( 1 ) It is hard to fix limits to these exceptions : 
they would be likely to encroach more and more, till the rule became merely nominaL 
( 2 ) It is a greater privilege and means of grace. Id such circumstances, to abstain from 
communing, than contrary to principle to participate. ( 8} It Is not right to partloi^ 
pate with others, where we cannot invite them reciprocally. 

''7. Alleged inconsistency of our practice, — (a) Since we expect to commuiie in 
heaven. Reply : This confounds Christian fellowship with church fellowship. Wc do 
commune with pedobaptists spiritually, here as hereafter. We do not expect to par- 
take of the Lord's Supper with them, or with others, in heaven. ( b ) Since we reject 
the better and receive the worse. Reply: We are not at liberty to refuse to apply 
Obrift's outward role, beoanse we cannot equally apply his inward spiritual rule of 
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ohanuster. PedobaptlstB wlthold oommunion from those they regard as nntMiptiaed, 
though they may be more spiritual than some in the ohuroh. ( e ) Since we recognise 
pedobaptists as brethren In union meetings, exchange of pulpits, etc. Beply : None 
of these acts of fraternal fellowship imply the church communion which admMon to 
the Lord's table would imply. This last would recognise them as baptiaed : the for- 
mer do not. 

** 8th. Alleged impolicy of owr praetUse, Beply: (1) This consideration would be perw 
tinent, only if we were at liberty to change our practice when it was expedient, or was 
thought to be so. (8) Any particular truth will taispire respect in others in proportion 
as its advocates show that they respect it. In England our numbers have diminished, 
compared with the population, in the ratio of 83 per cent. ; here we have increased 60 
per cent, in proportion to the ratio of population. 

** Summary, Open communion must be justified. If at all, on one of four grounds : 
First, that baptism is not prerequisite to communion. But this is opposed to the belief 
and practice of all churches. Secondly, that Immersion on profession of faith is not 
essential to baptism. But this is renouncing Baptist principles altogether. Thirdly, 
that the individual, and not the church, is to be the judge of his qualifications for 
admission to the communion. But this Is contrary to sound reason, and fatal to the 
ends for whi<di the church is instituted. FOr, if the conscience of the Individual Is to 
be the rule of the action of the church in regard to his admission to the Lord's Supper, 
why not also with regard to his regeneration, his doctrinal belief, and his obedience to 
Christ's commands generally? Fourthly, that the church has no responsibility In 
regard to the qualifications of those who come to her conmiunion. But this is aban- 
doning the principle of the independence of the churches, and their aooountableness to 
Christ, and it overthrows all church discipline." 

See also Hovey, in Bib. Sac., 1862:133; Pepper, In Bap. Quar., 1807:216; Curtis on 
Communion, 282 ; Howell, Terms of Conununion ; Williams, The Lord^ Supper ; Theo- 
dosia Ernest, pub. by Am. Bap. Pub. Soc. ; Wilkinson, The Baptist Principle. In con- 
cluding our treatment of Ecclesiology, we desire to call attention to the fact that 
Jacob, the English Churchman, in his Ecclesiastical Polity of the N. T., and Cunninir- 
ham, the Scotch Presbyterian, In his Croall Lectures for 1886, have furnished Baptists 
with much valuable material for the defence of the New Testament doctrine of the 
Church and its Ordinances. In fact, a complete statement of the Baptist positions 
might easily be- constructed from the concessions of their various opponents. Bee 
A. H. Strong, on Unoooioious A»umptloii8 of CommunlOQ Polemics, In Philosophy and 
Bellgion, 2i6-M. 



PART YIIL 

ESOHATOLOGT, OR THE DOCTRINE OF FINAL THINGa 

Neither the indiyidnal Christian oharaoter, nor the Christian ohoroh as a 
whole, attains its destined perfection in this life ( Rom. 8 : 24 ). This per- 
fection is reached in the world to come ( 1 Cor. 13 : 10 )• As preparing the 
way for the kingdom of Ood in its completeness, certun events are to take 
place, such as death, Christ's second coming, tlie resurrection of tlie body, 
the general judgment. As stages in the future condition of men, there is 
to be an intermediate and an ultimate state, both for the righteous and for 
the wicked. We discuss these events and states in what appears from 
Scriptare to be the order of their occurrence. 

Kfl& 8:t4~"iBWp» we venTtdrlmtWpatfaa is Men ii Bvkkope: tewkokpiftftrttiitwyokktte0ft7** 
1 0«. 13:10— "whtttliBtvkkk is parfwtiiooB^ tkftt whioh is in part shaU b« dfloeawsy." Original Sin is 
not wholly eradicated from the Christian, and the Holy Spirit is not yet sole ruler. So, 
too, the church Is still in a state of oonflict, and victory is hereafter. But as the Chris- 
tian life attains its oompleteness only In the future, so with the life of sin. Death begins 
here, hut culminates hereafter. Jubm 1: 15— "tha liii, vkan it is ftill grovo, briagitk fartk dattk.'* 
The wicked man here has only a foretaste of "tka vrath to ooma" ( Hat 8 : 7). We may "lay 
^ .. . • tnasBnsiihflaTn" ( lai 6 :MX but we may also*' treason npfiireBiiBlTaivntk" (BflOLS:5X 
1 Sn lay up treasures In hell. 

Domer : ** To the actuality of the consummation of the church belongs a cessation of 
xeproduction through which there is constantly renewed a world which the church 

must subdue The mutually external existence of spirit and nature must giire 

way to a perfect internal existence. Their externality to each other is the ground of 
the mortality of the natural side, and of its being a means of temptation to the spiritual 
Bide. For in this externality the natural side has still too great Independence and exerts 

a determining power over the personality Art, the beautiful, receives In the 

future state its special place ; for it is the way of art to delight in visible presentation, 
to achieve the clHHSical and perfect with unfettered play of its powers. Every one 
morally perfect will thus wed the good to the beautifuL In the rest, there will be no 
Inactivity ; and in the activity also, no unrest." 

Schlelermacher : ** Eschatology is essentially prophetic ; and is therefore vague and 
indefinite, like all unfulfilled prophecy.'* Schiller's Thekla : " Every thought of beau- 
tiful, trustful seeming Stands fulfilled In Heaven's eternal day ; Shrink not then from 
erring and from dreaming,— Lofty sense lies oft in childish play.** Frances Power 
Cobbe, Peak of Darlen, 265 — ^* Human nature is a ship with the tide out ; when the tide 
of eternity comes in, we shall see the purpose of the ship.' Eschatology deals with the 
precursors of Christ's second coming, as well as with the second coming Itself. We are 
to labor for the coming of the kingdom of God in society as well as in the individual 
and in the church, in the present life as well as in the life to come. 

Kidd, in his Principles of Western Civilization, says that survives which helps the 
greatest number, fiut the greatest number is always in the future. The theatre has 
become too wide for the drama. Through the roof the eternal stars appear. The Image 
of God in man implies the equality of all men. Political equality Implies universal 
■uffnge ; economic equality implies universal profit. Society has already transcended . 
first, city isolation, and secondly, state isolation. The United States presents thus far 
the largest free trade area in history. The next step is the unity of the English speak- 
ing peoples. The days of separate nationalities are numbered. Lolates /aire « survly. 

961 
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ing barbarism. There are eigna of larger Ideas in art, ethios, literature, phUosopby, 
8oieaoe, politioB, eoonomlos, religion. Competition must be moralised, and must take 
intoaooount the future as well as the present. See also Walter Bausohenbusoh, 
Ohristianlty and the Social Crisis. 

George B. Stevens, in Am. Jour. Theology, Dot. 1900 : e0»-68i asks : ** Is there a setf- 
oonstituted New Testament Bschatology ? " He answers, for substanoe, that only three 
things are sure : 1. The certain triumph of the kingdom —this being the kernel of 
truth in the doctrine of Christ's second coming ; 2. the victory of life over death —the 
truth in the doctrine of the resurrection ; 8. the principle of Judgment— the truth at 
the basis of the belief in rewards and punishments in the world to come. This mesgre 
and abstract residuum argues denial both of the unity and the sufficiency of Scripture. 
Our view of inspiration, while it does not assure us of minute details, does notwith- 
standing give us a broad general outline of the future consummation, and guarantees 
its trustworthiness by the word of Christ and his apostles. 

Faith in that consummation is the main incitement to poetic utterance and to lofty 
achievement. Shairp, Province of Poetry, 28 — ** If poetry be not a river fed from the 
clear wells that spring on the highest summits of humanity, but only a canal to drain 
off stagnant ditches from the flats, it may be a very useful sanitary contrivance, but 
has not, in Bacon's words, any * participation of divineness.' " Shakespeare uses prose 
for ideas detached from emotion, such as the merrymaking of clowns or the maunder- 
ing of fools. But lofty thought with him puts on poetry as its singing robe. Savage, 
Life beyond Death, 1-5—" When Henry D. Thoreau lay dying at Concord, his friend 
Parker Pillsbury sat by his bedside. He leaned over, took him by the hand, and said : 
* Henry, you are so near to the border now, can you see anything on the other side ? ' 
And Thoreau answered : ' One world at a time, Parker I ' But I cannot help asking 
about that other world, and if I belong to a future world as well as to this, my life will 
be a very different one. " Jesus knew our need of certain information about the 
future, and therefore he said : "In my Father'! koua an nianj aaoaioai; if it vm not at^ I vwld haTa 
told 70a; far I p> to pinpare a plaM for j<m " (John 14: 2). 

Hutton, BBBays, 2 : 211 — ** Imagination may be powerful without being fertile ; it may 
summon up past scenes and live in them without being able to create new ones. 
National unity and supernatural guidance were .belleflB which kept Hebrew poetry 
from being fertile or original in its dealings with human story ; for national pride Is 
conservative, not inventive, and believers in actual providence do not care to live in 
a world of invention. The Jew saw in history only the illustration of these two truths. 
He was never thoroughly stirred by mere individual emotion. The modem poet is a 
Student of beauty ; the O. T. poet a student of God. To the latter all creation is a mere 
shadow ; the essence of its beauty and the sustaining power of its life are in the spirit- 
ual world. Go beyond the spiritual nature of man, and the sympathy of the Hebrew 
poet is dried up at once. His poetry was true and divine, but at the expense of vari- 
ousnesB of insight and breadth of sympathy. It was heliocentric, rather than geocentric. 
Only Job, the latest, is a conscious effort of the Imagination." Apocalyptic poetry 
for these reasons was most natural to the Hebrew mind. 

' Balfour, Foundations of Belief, 66 — ** Somewhere and for some Being, there shines an 
unchanging splendor of beauty, of which in nature and in art we see, each of us from 
his own standpoint, only passing gleams and stray reflections, whose different aspects 
we cannot now coordinate, whose import we cannot fully comprehend, but which at 
least is something other than the chance play of subjective sensfbility or the far-off 
echo of ancestral lusts." Dewey, Psychology, 200 — '' All products of the creative 
imagination are unconscious testimonials to the unity of spirit which binds man to 
man, and man to nature, in one organic whole.** Tennyson, Idylls of the King : ** As 
from beyond the limit of the world. Like the last echo bom of a great cry. Sounds, 
as if some fair city were one voice Around a king returning from his wars." See, on 
the whole subject of Eschatology, Luthardt, Lchre von den letzten Dingen, and Saving 
Tmths of Christianity; Hodge, Systenuitic Theology, 8:713-680; Hovey, Biblioal 
Eschatology ; Heagle, That Blessed Hope. 

L Phtsxoaii Death. 

Physical death is the separation of the sonl from the body. We distin- 
goish it from spiritual death, or the separation of the soul from God ; and 
from the seoond death, or the banishment from God and final miBexy of the 
reunited soul and body of the wicked. 



PHTSIOAL DEATH. 

Spirttlua death : U, »:1— "tal7«ariBifutkibaT» mirKnMhiitwmmjmtmijouQ»i,tmijouiimUy 
kiikkftMfrwyoivMthalkAvmitlteir''; Bm7:S4~"Wi«toM wathalluil vkAiMlMTvatoBUf 
tteba47<rtkk dittk?"lpkl:i-*'diUlhraQgh7«artrii(MMUidiiBi'' The aeoond death : Bat.S: 
U— ''Ii thai tmwiBilk ikll Ml bt knrt «f tte Mflood dMtk '^ SO : 14— '' Aid dflitk Mid Iiito vm fl^ 
■kt «firt. TUiiitteiafloaddflatk,«mttelak««rin'^tl:8— *'lhittetkefBuMaadubdkTtaK,a^ 
iJuiiU, Mid nurdmn, uid flniottor^ uid Hrann, uid idolater and «U lin, tMr |tft iMl bt is te lakt tkkl 
taiilkvitkinuidMmitflM; vUflkiatkeMOonddMth.*' 

JuUuB Mttller, Doctrine of Sin, 2 : a08 —" Spiritual d^th, the inner discord and 
enslavement of the soul, and the misery resultinir therefrom, to which belongs that 
other death, the second death, an outward condition corresponding to that inner 
shiyery." Trench, Epistles to the Seven Churches, 151 — '* This phrase [ *Moond dnlk* ] Is 
itself a solenm protest against the Sadduceeism and Epicureanism which would make 
natural death the be-all and the end-all of existence. As there is a life beyond the 
present life for the faithful, so there is death beyond that which falls under our eyes 
for the wicked.** K O. Robinson : *' The second death is the continuance of spiritual 
death In another and timeless existence." Hudson, Scientific Demonstration of a 
Future Life, 222 —** If a man has a power that transcends the senses, it is at least pre- 
sumptive evidence that it does not perish when the senses are extinguished. .... The 
activity of the subjective mind is in inverse proportion to that of the body, though the 
objective mind weakens with the body and perishes with the brain." 

Prof. H. H. Bawden : ** Ck>n8ciou8no88 is simply the growing of an organism, while 
the organism is Just that which grows. Consdousness is a function, not a thing, not 
an order of existence at all. It is the universe coming to a focus, flowering so to speak 
in a finite centre. Society is an organism in the same sense that the human being Is an 
organism. The spatial separation of the elements of the social organism Is relatively 
no greater than the separation of the unit factors of the body. As the neurone cannot 
deny the oonsdousnesB which is the function of the body, so the individual member of 
society has no reason for denying the existence of acosmic life of the organism which 
we call society.*' 

BmmaM. GaiUard, on Man in the Light of Evolution, in Ck>ntemp. Bev., Dec. 18B8: 
878— ** Man Is nature risen into the consciousness of its relationship to the divine. 
There Is no receding from this point. When ' that which drew from out the boundless 
deep turns again home,' the persistence of each personal life Is necessltatedi Human 
Ufe, as it is, includes, though it transcends the lower forms through which it has devel- 
oped. Human life, as it will be, must include though it may transcend its present mani- 
festation, viz., personality." *' Sometime, when all life's lessons have been learned. And 
suns and stars f orevermore have set. And things which our weak Judgments here have 
spumed. The things o'er which we grieved with lashes wet. Will flash before us through 
our life's dark night. As stars shine most in deepest tints of blue : And we shall see how 
all God's plans were right. And most that seemed reproof was love most true : And if 
sometimes conuningled with life's wine We find the wormwood and rebel and shrink. 
Be sure a wiser hand than yours or mine Pours out this portion for our lips to drink. 
And if some friend we love is lying low. Where human kisses cannot reach his face, O 
' do not blame the loving Father so. But wear your sorrow with obedient grace ; And 
you shall shortly know that lengthened breath Is not the sweetest gift Ood sends his 
friend. And that sometimes the sable pall of death Conceals the fairest boon his love 
can send. If we could push ajar the gates of life. And stand within, and all Qod's work- 
ing see. We could interpret all this doubt and strife. And for each mystery find a ker." 

Although physical death falls upon the nnbelieyer as the original penally 
of ain, to all who are united in Christ it loses ita aspect of penalty, and 
becomes a means of discipline and of entrance into eternal life. 

To the Christian, physical death Is not a penalty : m Pi 116 : iS-"PrNioQi la tk« rigkt «f Jtkmk 
It tk« dMtk of kk niBti '' ; Bm 8 : 10--''iBd if (krisk ii in yon, te body is dMd bMUM tf KB ; bat tk« ip^ 
bMUM«fnfhtooaiDMi";i4:8— '*ForYkMh«w«Un. w« UTt onto tkt lord ; «r whttkw w« dii, wfiitutotkt 
Urd: vWthtfwflivtthmftn, ordia, w« witk* lori'i"; 1 Oar. 8:23— '*whttk«Pul,«r A|oaoi.«rOirkit»«rtkt 
vorid, «r lift^ «r dMtk, «r tUngt pnwit» «r thi^ to flaaM;AUai« yonn" ; 15:55— "0 diatk, vte« li tl^ 
tiitoi7r0dMtt,vh«iiftkyitiB(7" IMIte-^For uto tkii and vu tk« K«pd p9rwikid<mtttk«d«4 
ttrt tWy Blskk bi Jidgfd iadMd Mwdiag to BM in tte fl«h, bat Ut» Moordiif to Ood la tke ipi^ 
l:l8-''Pflrtkt vnUofOodtortTododfrwlMmagaiMtaUu^odUBM and urigbtooBBMof BM, vhoku^ 
Ite trvik la iBrifbtoooiDia'' ; 8: i, 8 — ''Tboro u tkmteo Bov BO ooBdoBUialioa to th«i tM 
U« kv «f tkt Spirit «f lift la Qkriil J«UBidtBofritfrwtkttovifiiaudifdiilk";Iok^tt:8-''hr 
vkBlkoIflPdtoiilkhot 
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Dr. Hovej Bays that ^* the preaent aufferliiflra of belleven are in the nature of i 
pline, with an aspect of retribution ; whiJe the present Bufferinirs of unbelieven are 
retributive, with a fflanoe toward reformation." We prefer to say that all penalty has 
been bonie by Christ, and that, for him who is Justified in Oirlst, suffering of whaterer 
Idndisof the nature of fatherly chastening, never of Judidal retribution; seeonr dis- 
cussion of the Penalty of Sin, pages eSMeo. 

^'Wesee but dimly through the mists and vapors Amid these earthly damps: Whatare 
to us but sad funereal tapers May be Heaven*8 distant lamps. There is no death,— what 
seems so is transition ; This life of mortal breath Is but a suburb of the lifto Elysian 
Whose portal men call death." ^ 'TIS meet that we should pause awhile, Bre we put off 
this mortal coil. And in the stillness of old age. Muse on our earthly pilgrimage." 
Shakespeare, Bomeo and Juliet, 4:6— '* Heavenandyourself Had part in this fair maid; 
now Heaven hath all. And all the better is it for the maid: Your part in her yon could 
not keep from death. But Heaven keeps his part in eternal life. The most you sought 
was her promotion. For *t was your heaven she should be advanced ; And weep ye now, 
seeing she is advanced Above the clouds, as high as Heaven itself ? " ^oebe Caiy's 
Answered : ** I thought to find some healing dime For her I loved ; she found that 
shore. That dty whose inhabitants Are sick and sorrowful no more. I asked for human 
love for her ; The Loving knew how best to still The infinite yearning of a heart Whioh 
but infinity could fill. Such sweet communion had been ours, I prayed that it might 
never end ; My prayer is more than answered ; now I have an angel for my friend. I 
wished for perftot peace to soothe The troubled anguish of her breast ; And numbered 
with the loved and called She entered on untroubled rest. Life was so fair a thing to 
her, I wept and pleaded for its stay ; My wish was granted me, for lo I She hath eternal 
Uf^to-dayl" 

Victor Hugo : ''The tomb is not a blind alley ; it is a thoroughftue. It closes with 

the twilight, to open with the dawn. I feel that I have not said the thousandth 

part of what is in me The thimt for infinity proves Infinity." Shakespeare : 

** Nothing is here for tears; nothing to wail. Or knock the breast; no weakness, no 
contempt. Dispraise or blame; nothing but well and fair." O. W. Hohnes: ''Build 
thee more stately mansions, O my soul. As the swift seasons roll I Leave thy low-vaulted 
past I Let each new temple, nobler than the last Shut thee from heaven with a dome 
more vast. Till thou at length art free, Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unrest- 
ing sea I " J. G. Whittier : " So when Time's veil shall fall asunder, The soul may know 
No fOarful change or sudden wonder. Nor sink the weight of mystery under. But with 
the upward rise, and with the vastness grow." 

To neither saint nor sinner is death a cessation of being. This we main- 
tain, agaiost the advocates of annihilation : 

1. Upon rcUUmaZ grounds. 

(a) The metaphysical argoment — The sonl is simple, not oomponnded. 
Death, in matter, is the separation of parts. Bnt in the sonl there are no 
parts to be separated. The dissolution of the body, therefore, does not 
necessarily work a dissolution of the souL But, since there is an immate- 
rial principle in the brute, and this argument taken by itself might seem to 
prove the immortalily of the animal creation equally with that of man, we 
pass to consider the next argument 

The OnoeUcs and the Manlohieans held that beasts had knowledge and might pray. 
The immateriality of the brute mind was probably the consideration which led Leib- 
nitz, Bishop Butler, Ck>leridge, John Wesley, Lord Shaftesbury, Mary Somerviile, 
James Hogg, Toplady, Lamartlne, and Louis Agassiz to encourage the belief in animal 
immortality. See Bp. Butler, Analogy, part i, chap, i (Bohn*s ed., 81-91): Agassis, 
BBBay on dassifioation, 99 — " Most of the arguments for the immortality of man apply 
equally to the permanency of this principle in other living beings.** Blaewhere Agas- 
siz says of otHmniM : •• i cannot doubt of their immortality any more than I doubt 
of my own.'^ Lord Shaftesbury in 1881 remarked : " I have ever believed in a happy 
future for aniyw^^i" ; I cannot say or conjecture how or where ; but sure I am that the 
love, so manifested by dogs especially, is an emanation from the divine essence, and as 
such it can, or rather, it will, never be extinguished." St. Francis of Assisi preached 
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to l>irdfl, and called sun, moon, earth, fire, water, etones, flowers, crloketa, and death, 
hJs brothers and sisters. *' He knew not If the brotherhood His homllj had under- 
stood; He only knew that to one ear The meaning of his words was olear " ( Lon^r- 
tellow. The Sermon of St. Francis — to the birds ). ** If death dissipates the sagacity ot 
the elephant, why not that of his captor?" See Buckner, Immortality of Animals; 
William Adams Brown, Christian Theology in Outline, 240. 

Mansel, Metaphysics, 971, maintains that all this argument proves Is that the objector 
cannot show the soul to be compound, and so cannot show that it is destructible. 
Galderwood, Moral Philosophy, 250— ^' The facts which point toward the termination 
o< ou: present state of existence are connected with our physical nature, not with our 
mertal.*' John Flske, Destiny of the Creature, 110 — "* With his illegitimate hypothesis 
of annihilation, the materialist transgresses the bounds of experience quite as widely 
af the poet who sings of the New Jerusalem, with its river of life and its streets ot 
gold Scientifically speaking, there is not a particle of evidence for either view." 
John Fiske, Life Everlasting* 80-65— *' How could immortal man have been produced 
through heredity from an ephemeral brute? We do not know. Nature's habit is to 
make prodigious leaps, but only after long preparation. Slowly rises the water in the 
tank, inch by inch through many a weary hour, until at length it overflows, and 
straightway vast systems of machmery are awakened into rumbling life. Slowly 
the ellipse becomes eccentric, until suddenly the finite ellipse becomes an infinite 
paraboloid." 

Ladd, Phflosophy of Bimd, 206 — "The ideas of dividing up or splitting off are not 
applicable to mind. The argument for the indestructibility of mind as growing out of its 
indlscerptibility, and the argument by which Kant confuted it, are alike absurd within 
the realm of mental phenomena." Adeney, Christianity and Evolution, 127 — " Nature, 
this argument shows, has nothing to say against the immortality of that which is above 
the range of physical structure." Lotze : ** Everything which has once originated 
will endure forever so soon as it poasesses an unalterable value for the coherent sys- 
tem of the world ; but it will, as a matter of course, in turn cease to be, if this is not 
the case." Bowne, Int. to Psych. Theory, 815-^8— ** Of what use would brutes be 
hereafter f We may reply : Of what use are they here ? . . . . Those things which have 
perennial significance for the universe will abide." Bixby, Crisis in Morals, 208— " In 
living beings there is always a pressure toward larger and higher existence. .... The 

plant must grow, must bloom, must sow its seeds, or it withers away The aim is 

to bring forth consciousness, and in greatest fulness. .... Beasts of prey and other 
enemies to the ascending path of life are to be swept out of the way." 

But is not the brute a part of that Nature which has been subjected to vanity, which 
groans and travails in pain, and which waits to be redeemed ? The answer seems to be 
that the brute is a mere appendage to man, has no Independent value in the creation, 
is incapable of ethical life or of communion with Qod the source of life, and so has no 
guarantee of oontmuanoe. Man on the other hand is of independent value. But this 
is to anticipate the argument which follows. It is sufficient here to pomt out that 
there is no proof that consciousness is dependent upon the soul's connection with a 
physical organism. McLane, Evolution in Beligion, 261— " As the body may preserve 
its form and be to a degree made to act after the psychic element is lost by removal of 
the brain, so this psychic element may exist, and act according to its nature after the 
physical element ceases to exist.'* Hovey, Bib. Eschatology, 19 — " If I am in a house, 
I can look upon surrounding objects only through its windows ; but open the door 
and let me go out of the house, and the windows are no longer of any use to me." 
Shaler, Interpretation of Nature, 206 — ** To perpetuate mind after death is less surpris- 
ing than to perpetuate or transmit mind here by inheritance." See also Martineaii, 
Study, 2 : 832-837, 868-865. 

William James, in his Essay on Human Immortality, argues that thought is not neces- 
sarily a productive function of the brain ; it may rather be a permissive or trantmiutve 
function. Thought is not made m the brain, so that when the brain perishes the soul 
dies. The brain is only the organ for the tranaminUm ot thought. Just as the lens 
transmits the light which it does not produce. There is a spiritual world behind and 
above the material world. Our brains are thin and half transparent places in the veil^ 
through which knowledge comes in. Savage, Life after Death, 280 — " Tou may attaoli 
a dynamo for a time to some particular machine. When you have removed the machine, 
you have not destroyed the dynamo. You may attach it to some other machine and 
find that you have the old time power. So the soul may not be confined to one body." 
These analogies seem to us to come short of proving personal immortality. They 
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belODflr to "piydhology wlthont a soul,*' and while thej illuatrate the penlsteiioe of 
Bome sort of Uf^ they do not render more probable the oontinuanoe of my IndiTUual 
oonaolousnen beyond the bounds of death. They are «it]rely oonsistent with the pan- 
thetotiotheoryof a remerglnff of the personal ezistenoe in the great whole of which it 
forms a part. Tennyson, In Memoiiam : *'That each, who seems a separate whole. 
Should move his rounds snd, fusing all The skirts of self again, should fall Bem^vinff 
in the general Soul, Is fsith as vague as all nnsweet." See Pfleiderer, Die Bitsohl*sche 
Theologie, U; Howison, Limits of Evolution, S79-81S. 

Beth, He«elianism : ** For Hegel, immortality is only the pemuuienoe of the Absolute, 
the abstract process. This is no more consoling than the continued existence of the 
chemical elements of our bodies in new transformations. Human self -consdousnesB is a 
sparicstruok in the dark, to die away on the darkness whence it has arisen.*' This is the 
only immortality of which Gtoorge Eliot conceived in her poem. The Immortal Ohoir : 
** O may I join the choir invisible Of those immortal dead who live again In minds made 
better by their presence; live In pulses stirred to generosity. In deeds of daring recti* 
tude, in scorn For miserable aims that end in self. In thoughts sublime that pierce the 
night like stars. And with their mild persistence urge man*s search To vaster issues.** 
Those who hold to this unconscious immortality concede that death is not a separation 
of parts, but rather a cessation of consciousness ; and that therefore, while the substance 
of human nature may endure, mankind may ever develop into new forms, without 
individual immortality. To this we reply, that man's self -oonsciousness and self-deter- 
mination are different in kind from the oonsolousnesB and determination of the brute. 
As man can direct his self -consciousness and self-determination to immortal ends, we 
have the right to believe this self -consciousness and self-determination to be immortaL 
This leads us to the next argument. 

(5) The teleologioal argument. — Man, as an intellectnal* moral, and 
religions being, does not attain the end of his existence on earth. His 
development is imperfect here. Divine wisdom wiU not leave its work 
incomplete. There mnstbe a hereafter for the full growth of man's powers, 
and for the satisfaction of his aspirations. Created, unlike the brute, with 
infinite capacities for moral progress, there must be an immortal existence 
in which those capacities shall be brought into exercise. Though the 
wicked forfeit all claim to this future, we have here an argument from 
Qod's love and wisdom to the immortalily of the righteous. 

In reply to this argument, it has been said that many right wishes are vain. MilU 
BBsays on Bellgion, 294— ^* Desire for food implies enough to eat, now and forever? 
hence an eternal supply of cabbage ? " But our argument proceeds upon three pre- 
suppositions : ( 1 ) that a holy and benevolent Qod exists ; ( 2 ) that he has made man in 
his image ; ( 8 ) that man's true end is holiness and likeness to God. Therefore, what 
will answer the true end of man will be furnished ; but that is not cabbage— it is holi- 
ness and love, i, e., God himself. See Martineau, Study, 2 :870-^8L 

The argument, however, is valuable only in its application to the righteous. God 
will not treat the righteous as the tyrant of Florence treated Michael Angelo, when he 
bade him carve out of ice a statue, which would melt under the ilrst rays of the sun. 
In the case of the wicked, the other law of retribution comes in— the taking away 
of "•m thai vhiok ka katk " ( Mai S :29). Since we are all wicked, the argument is not satis- 
factory, unless we take into account the further fteots of atonement and justification 
—facts of which we learn from revelation alone. 

But while, taken by Itself, this rational argument might be called defective, and 
could never prove that man may not attain his end in the continued existence of the 
race, rather than in that of the individual, the argument appears more valuable as a 
rational supplement to the facts already mentlonfid, and seems to render certain at 
least the immortality of those upon whom God has set his love, and in whom he has 
wrought the beginnings of righteousness. 

Lord Ersldne : ** Inferior animals have no instincts or ftumlties which are not subser- 
vient to the ends and purposes of their being. Man*s reason, and faculties endowed 
with power to reach the most distant worlds, would be useless if his existence were 
to terminate in the grave." There would be wastefulness in the extinction of great 
minds ; see Jackson, James Martineau, 430. As water Is implied by the oxganiiation of 
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the flflh, and air by that of the bird, so ** the existenoe of Bpiritual power within ua ia 
Ukewiae preaumption that some flttinir enyironment awaita the aplrit when it shall be 
set free and perfected, and sex and death oan be dispensed with " ( Newman Smyth, 
Place of Death in Evolution, 106 ). Ntl«eli, the German botanist, says that Nature tends 
toperftotion. Yet the mind hardly beffins to awake, ere the bodily powersdeoUne 
( Geonre, ProcrresB and Poverty, 506).^ Character arrows firmer and sollder as the body 
affes and grows weaker. Can character be vitally implicated in the act of physical 
dissolution ? " ( Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 863 ). If a rational and moral Deity has caused 
the gradual evolution in humanity of the ideas of right and wrong, and has added to it 
the faculty of creating ethical ideals, must he not have provided some satisfaction for 
the ethical needs which this development has thus called into existence? (BalfOur, 
Feundations of Belief, 861 ). 

Boyce, Conception of God, 60, quotes LeConte as follows: ** Nature is the womb in 
which, and evolution the process by which, are generated sons of God. Without 
immortality this whole process is balked — the whole process of cosmic evolution is 
futile. Shall God be so long and at so great pains to achieve a tpiriU capable of com- 
muning with himself, and then allow it to lapse again into nothingness ? " John FiskSb 
Destiny of Man, 116, accepts the immortality of the soul by ** a supreme act of faith In 
the reasonableness of God's work." If man is the end of the creative process and the 
object of God*s care, then the soul's career cannot be completed with its present lif^ 
upon the earth ( Newman Smyth, Place of Death in Evolution, 90, 93 ). Bowne, Philos- 
ophy of Theism, 264— ** Neither God nor the future life is needed to pay us for present 
virtue, but rather as the condition without which our nature falls into irreconcilable 
discord with itself, and passes on to pessimism and despair. High and continual effort 
is impossible without correspondingly high and abiding hopes. • ... It is no more 
selfish to desire to live hereafter than it is to desire to live to-morrow.** Dr. M. B. 
Anderson used to say that there must be a heaven for canal horses, washerwomeOt 
and college presidents, because they do not get their deserts in this life. 

Life is a series of commencements rather than of accomplished ends. Longfellow, on 
Charles Sumner : ** Death takes us by surprise, And stays our hurrying feet; The great 
design unfinished lies. Our lives are incomplete. But in the dark unknown Perfect 
their drdes seem, Even as a bridge*s arch of stone Is rounded in the stream.'* Robert 
Browning, Abt Vogler : ** There never shall be one lost good " ; Prospioe : "No work 
begun shall ever pause for death " ; ** Pleasure must succeed to pleasure, else past 
pleasure turns to pain ; And this first life claims a second, else I count its good no 
gain •* ; Old Pictures in Florence : '• We are faulty — why not ? We have time in store " ; 
Grammarian's Funeral : ^* What 's time ? Leave Now for dogs and apes,— Man has For- 
ever." Bobert Browning wrote in his wife's Testament the following testimony of 
Dante : **Thus I believe, thus I afDrm, thus I am certain it is, that from this life I 
shall pass to another better, there where that lady lives, of whom my soul was enam^ 
ored." And Browning says in a letter : ** It is a great thing — the greatest — that a 
human being should have passed the probation of life, and sum up its experience in a 

witness to the power and love of God I see even more reason to hold by the 

same hope." 

( c ) The ethical argament — Man is not, in this world, adequately ptin- 
ished for his evil deeds. Our sense of justioe leads ns to believe that GK>d'8 
moral administration will be vindicated in a life to come. Mere extinction 
of being would not be a sufficient penalty, nor would it permit degrees of 
punishment corresx>onding to degrees of guilt This is therefore an argn- 
ment from God's justice to the immortality of the wicked. The goiliy oon- 
science demands a state after death for punishment. 

This is an argument from Gk)d's justice to the immortality of the wicked, as the pre- 
oeding was an argument from God's love to the immortality of the righteous. 
** History defies our moral sense by giving a peaceful end to SuUa." Louis XV and 
Madame Pompadour died in their beds, after a life of extreme luxury. Louis XVI and 
his queen, though far more Just and pure, perished by an appalling tragedy. The fates 
of these four cannot be explained by the wickedness of the latter pair and the virtue 
of the former. Alexander the Sixth, the worst of the popes, was apparently prosper- 
ous and happy in his iniquities. Though guilty of the most shameful crimes, he was 
tereoaly impenitent, and to the last of his days he defied both God and man. Sinoe 
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there is not an ezeoution of justice here, we feel that there most bea "J tt < g — !!>•■%** 
Buchasthatwhiohterrifled Felix (ialiM:S). Martineau, Study, 2:88M8a. StopfOrd 
A. Brooke, Justice : **Three men went oat one summer niffht. No oare had they or 
aim. And dined and drank. * Ere we go home We'U haye,' they said, * a game.' Three 
girls began that summer night A life of endless shame. And went through drink. diMase, 
and death As swift as racing flame. Lawless and homeless, foul, they died ; Bich, loTed 
and praised, the men : But when they all shall meet with Ood, And Justice speaks,— 
what thee?" See John Caird, Fund. Ideas of Christianity, 2:265-297. G. F. Wilkin, 
Control in Evolution : ^ Belief in immortality is a practical neoeasity of evolution. 
If the decisions of to-day are to determine our eternal destiny, then it is vastly more 
important to choose and act aright, than it is to preserve our earthly life. The martyrs 
were right* Conscience is vindicated. We oan live for the ideal of manhood. 
Immortality is a powerful reformatory instrument.'* Martineau, Study of BeUgion, 
2 : 888 '** If Death gives a final discharge to the sinner and the saint alike, Consoienoe has 
told us more lies than it has ever called to their account.*' Shakespeare, Henry V, 
4:2— ^ If [transgressors] have defeated the law and outrun native punishm«it, 
though they can ouiatrip men, they have no wings to fly flrom Ood " ; Henry YI, 2d 
part, 6:2—** Oan we outrun the heavens ? " Addison, Gato : ** It must be so,— Plato, 
thou reasonest welL— Else whenoe this pleasing hope, this fond desire, This longing 
after immortality ? Or whence this secret dread and inward horror Of falling into 
naught ? Why shrinks the soul Back on herself and startles at destruction ? T Is the 
divinity that stirs within us, 'T is Heaven itself that points out a hereafter. And inti- 
matos eternity to man." 

GUdersleeve, in The Independent, Bfaroh 80, 1800 — '* Plato in the Phssdo argues for 
immortality from the alternation of oppoeites : life must follow death as death follows 
life. But alternation of opposites is not generation of opposites. He argues from 
reminiscence. But this involves pre-existence and a cycle of incarnations, not the 
immortality which we crave. The soul abides, as the idea abides, but there is no guar- 
antee that it abides forever. He argues from the unoompounded nature of the soul. 
But we do not know the soul's nature, and at most this is an analogy : as soul is like 
God, invisible, it must Uke God abide. But this is analogy, and nothing more.*' 
William James, Will to Believe, 87 — '' That our whole physical life nuiy lie soaking in a 
spiritual atmosphere, a dimension of being which we at present have no organ for 
apprehending, is vividly suggested to us by the analogy of the life of our domesUo ani- 
mals. Our dogs, for example, are in our human life, but are not of it. They bite, but 
do not know what it means ; they submit to vivisection, and do not know the ""*^"<"g 
of that" 

George Eliot, walking with Frederic Myers in the Fellows* Gkunden at Trinity, Gam- 
bridge, "stirred somewhat beyond her wont, and taking as her text the three words 
which have been used so often as the inspiring trumpet-calls of men— the words God, 
Immortality, Duty — pronounced with terrible earnestness how inconceivable was the 
first, how unbelievable the second, and yet how peremptory and absolute the third.** 
But this idea of the infinite nature of Duty is the creation of Christianity —the last 
infinite would never have attained its present range and intensity, had it not been indis- 
solubly connected with the other two ( Forrest, Christ of History and Sxperienoek 16 ). 
This ethical argument has probably more power over the minds of men than any 
other. Men believe in Minos and Rhadamanthus, if not in the Elysian Fields. Bat 
even here it may be replied that the Judgment which conscience threatens may be, 
not immortality, but extinction of being. We shall see, however, in our disousBlon 
of the endlessness of future punishment, that mere annihilation cannot satisfy the 
moral instinct which lies at the basis of this argument. That demands a punishment 
proportioned in each case to the eruUt incurred by transgression. Extinction of being 
would be the same to alL As it would not admit of degrees, so it would not, in any 
case, suffldentiy vindicate God's righteousness. F. W. Newman : **If man be not 
immortal, God is not Just." 

But while this argument proves lif^ and punishment for the wicked after death, it 
leaves us dependent on revelation for our knowledge how long that lif^ and punish- 
ment will be. Kant's argument is that man strives equally for morality and for well- 
being ; but morality often requires the sacrifice of well-being ; henoe there must be a 
future reconciliation of the two in the well-being or reward of virtue. To all of which 
it might be answered, first, that there is no virtue so perfect as to merit reward ; and 
secondly, that virtue is its oum reward, and so it well-being. 
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(d) The hlsiorioal aTgiiment.--The popular belief of all nationB and 
ages shows that the idea of immortalily is natural to the human mind. It 
is not Boffident to say that this indicates only such desire for oontinned 
earthly existence as is necessary to self-preservation ; for multitudes expect 
a life beyond death without desiring it, and multitudes desire a heavenly 
life without oaring for the earthly. This testimony of man's nature to 
immortality may be regarded as the testimony of the Qod who made the 
nature. 

Testtmonies to this popular belief are given in Barttett, Life and Death Btemal, pref- 
ace I The arrow-heads and earthen veasela laid by the side of the dead Indian ; the 
sUver obolus put in the mouth of the dead Greek to pay Charon's passacre money ; the 
furnishing of the Egyptian corpse with the Book of the Dead, the papyrus-roU con- 
taining the prayer he is to offer and the chart of his Journey through the unseen world. 
The Gauls did not hesitate to lend money, on the sole condition that he to whom they 
lent it would return it to them in the other life, — so sure were they that they should 
get it again ( Valerius Mazimus, quoted in Boissier, La Religion Romaine, 1 : 264 ). The 
Laplanders bury flint and tinder with the dead, to furnish light for the dark Journey. 
The Norsemen buried the horse and armor for the dead hero*s triumphant ride. The 
Chinese scatter paper images of sedan porters over the grave, to help along in the 
sombre pilgrimage. The Greenlanders bury with the child a dog to guide him ( George 
Dana Boardman, Sermon on Immortality ). 

Savage, Lite after Death, 1-18 — ** Candles at the head of the casket are the modem 
r e pr esentatives of the primitive man's fire which was to light the way of the soul on its 

dark journey Ulvsses talks in the underworld with the shade of Hercules 

though the real Hercules, a demigod, had been transferred to Olsmipus, and was there 
living In companionship with the gods. .... The Brahman desired to escape being 
reborn. Socrates : * To die and be released is better for me.' Here I am walking on a 
plank. It reaches out into the fog, and I have got to keep walking. I can see only ten 
feet ahead of me. I know that pretty soon I must walk over the end of that plank,~ I 
haven't the slightest idea into what, and Idon^ believe anybody else knows. And I 
don't like it." Matthew Arnold: '* Is there no other life ? Pitch this one high." But 
without positive revelation most men will say : "Ul ni nft uid driak, far ft»-iMrrow w die" 
(iOar.lS:8S). 

** By passionately loving lif^ we make Loved life unlovely, hugging her to death." 
Theodore Parker : ^ The intuition of mortality is written in the heart of man by a 
Hand that writes no falsehoods. .... There is evidence of a summer yet to be, in the 
buds which lie folded through our northern winter —efflorescences in human nature 
onaooountable if the end of man is in the grave." But it may be replied that many 
universal popular impressions have proved false, such as belief in ghosts, and in the 
moving of the sun round the earth. While the mass of men have believed in immor- 
tality, some of the wisest have been doubters. Cyrus said : ^ I cannot imagine that 
the soul lives only while it remains in this mortal body.'* But the dying words of 
Socrates were : ** We part ; I am going to die, and you to live ; which of us goes the 
better way is known to God alone." Cicero declared : " Upon this subject I entertain 
no more than conjectures ; " and said that, when he was reading Plato*s argument for 
immortality, he seemed to himself convinced, but when he laid down the book he 
found that all his doubts returned. Earrar, Darkness and Dawn, 134 — " Though Cicero 
wrote his Tusoulan Disputations to prove the doctrine of immortality, he spoke of 
that doctrine in his letters and speeches as a mere pleasing speculation, which might 
be discussed with interest* but which no one practically held.** 

Aristotle, Nic. Ethics, 8: 9, calls death'* the most to be feared of all things .... forit 
appears to be the end of everything ; and for the deceased there appears to be no longer 
either any good or any evil. " iEschytus : ^* Of one once dead there is no resurrection. " 
Catullus : ** When once our brief day has set, we must sleep one everlastin^r night." 
Tacitus : ** If there is a place for the spirits of the pious : if, as the wise suppose, great 
souls do not become extinct with their bodies." ** In that <f,'« says nhlhom,"* lies the 
whole torturing uncertainty of heathenism.'* Seneca, Bp. liy. — ** Mors est non esse ** 
—"Death is not to be" ; Troadea V, 803—** Post mortem nihil est, ipsaque mors 
nihil " — ** There is nothing after death, and death itself Is nothing." Marcus Aurelius i 
** What springs ftrom earth dissolves to earth again, and heavenhom things fly to their 
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iifttlvefleat.'* The Bmperor Hadrian to hissoul : ** Animula, Tabula, blandula, Hospea 
oomeeque corporis. Quad nuno abibia in looa? Pallldula, rifirida, nudula." Claatio 
writers miffht have said of the soul at death : ** We know not where Is that Promethean 
tckrch That can its light relume." 

Ghadwlok, 184 — '* With the growth of all that Is best in man of IntelUgenoe and alteo- 
tion, there goes the development of the hope of an immortal life. If the hope thus 
developedis not a valid one, then we have a radloal contradiction in our moral nature. 
The survival of the fittest points in the same direction.'* Andrew Marvell ( lttBl-1878 )— 
** At my back I always hear Time's winged chariot hurrying near ; And yonder all 
before us lie Deserts of vast Eternity." Goethe in his last days came to be a prof ound 
believer tn immortality. ** Tou ask me what are my grounds for this belief ? The 
weightiest is this, that we cannot do without it." Huxley wrote in a letter to Morley : 
" It is a curious thing that I find my dislike to the thought of extinction increasing as I 
get older and nearer the goaL It flashes across meat all sorts of time that in 1000 1 shall 
probably know no more of what is going on than I did in 1800. I had sooner be in hell, 
a great deal,— at any rate in one of the upper droles, where climate and the company 
are not too trying." 

Tlie book of Job shows how impossible it is Anr man to work out the problem of per- 
fonal immortality from the point of view of merely natural religion. Shakespeare, in 
Measure for Measure, represents Qaudio as sajring to his sister Isabella : ** Aye, but to 
die, and go we know not where ; To lie in cold obstruction and to rot; This sensible 
warm motion to become A kneaded clod." Strauss. Glaubenslehrc, 2 : 789 —^ The other 
world is in all men the one enemy, in its aspect of a future world, however, the last 
enemy, which speculative criticism has to fight, and if possible to overcome." Omar 

KhayyAm, RubdiyAt, Stanzas 28-xi5 — " I came like Water, and like Wind I go Up 

from Earth's Centre through the seventh gate I rose, and on the throne of Saturn sate. 
And many a knot unravelled by the Boad, But not the master-knot of human fate. 
There was ttie Door to which I found no Key ; There was the Veil through which I 
might not see : Some little talk awhile of Me and Tftee There was,— And then no more 
of Thee and Me. Earth could not answer, nor the Seas that mourn. In flowing purple, 
of their Lord forlorn; Nor rolling Heaven, with all his signs revealed. And hidden by 
the sleeve of Night and Mom. Then of the Thee in Jtfe, who works behind The veil, I 
lifted up my hands to find A Lamp, amid the darkness ; and I heard As from with- 
out — * The Me within Thee blind.' Then to the lip of this poor earthen Urn I leaned, 
the secret of my lifO to learn ; And Lip to Lip it murmur'd— ' While you live. Drink I — 
for, once dead, you never shall return I * " So ** The Phantom Caravan has reached The 
Nothing it set out from." It is a demonstration of the hopelessness and blindness and 
sensuality of man, when left without the revelation of God and of the life to come. 

The most that can be claimed for this fourth argument from popular belief is that it 
indicates a general appentency for continued existence after death, and that the idea is 
oongruous with our nature. W. E. Forster said to Harriet Martineau that he would 
rather be damned than annihilated ; see F. P. Cobbe, Peak of Darlen, 44. But it may 
be repUed that there is reason enough for this desire for life in the fact that it ensures 
the earthly existence of the race, which might commit universal suicide without it. 
There is reason enough in the present life for its existence, and we are not necessitated 
to infer a future life therefrom. This objection cannot be fully answered from reason 
alone. But if we take our argument in connection with the Scriptural revelation con- 
cerning God*s making of man in his image, we may regard the testimony of man's 
nature as the testimony of the God who made it. 

We oondude onr statement of these rational proofs with the acknowledg- 
ment that they rest upon the presupposition that there exists a God of truth, 
wisdom, justice, and love, who has made man in his image, and who desires 
to commune with his creatorea We acknowledge, moreover, that these 
proofs give ns, not an absolute demonstration, but only a balance of proba- 
bility, in favor of man's immortality. We turn therefore to Scripture for 
the clear revelation of a fact of which reason furnishes us little more than 
a presumption. 

Everett, Essays, 78, 77 ~** In his Trttume eines Geistersehers, Kant foreshadows the 
Method of his Krlttk. He gives us a scheme of disembodied spirits, and calls it a bit of 
mystlo (0eft«im«n) phifc)fophy; then the opposite view, which he calls a bit of vulgar 
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(oemelmen ) philosophy. Then he aays the floatoB of the nndentaodliiff are not qolte 
impartial, and the one that has the inacription * Hope for the future ' has a mechanl- 
oal advantage. He says he cannot rid himself of this unfairness. He suffers f eelincr to 
determine the result. Th is is intelleotual agnosticism supplemented by religious faith." 
The following lines have been engraved upon the tomb of Professor Huxley i ** And If 
there be no meeting past the grave, If all Is darkness, stlenoe, yet *t Is rest Be not 
afhdd, ye waiting hearts that weep. For God still giveth his beloved sleep. And If an 
endless sleep he wills, so best.'* Contrast this consolation with i *lil boI jou tavt bt 
tnRihMI:j«lMlkT«iii6od,lMlkT«alaoiBaM. la my rkShw*! koua an muy naasioDi : If 11 wt Ml n, I vmM 
haTttoUyML IgotoirvpanAplaMfiiryaaAiid if I go aai prfpanaplaatfiir joi. I will «bn agai]^ tad rmlfi 
7nimtoB^7iil( thai vk«n I an, than y* nay bt alio '* (John i4:l-& 

Domer: ^ There is no rational evidence which compels belief In immortality. 
Immortality has its pledge in Ood's making man in his image, and in God's will of love 
for communion with men." Luthaidt, Compendium, 289 — " The truth in these proofii 
from reason is the idea of human personality and its relation to God. Belief in God Is 
the universal presupposition and foundation of the universal belief in immortality." 
When Strauss declared that this belief in immortality is the last enemy which is to be 
destroyed, he forgot that belief in God is more ineradicable still. Frances Power Cobbe, 
Life,tt—^ The doctrine of immortality is to me the indispensable corollary of that of 
the goodness of God." 

Hadley, Bnays, Philological and Critical, 882-879 — '' The claim of immortality may be 
based on one or the other of two assumptions : ( 1) The same organism will be repro. 
duced hereafter, and the same functions, or part of them, again manifested in oonneo. 
tion with It, and accompanied with consciousness of continued identity; or, (2) The 
same functions may be exercised and accompanied with consciousness of identity, 
though not connected with the same organism as before ; may in fact go on without 
interruption, without being even suspended by death, though no longer manifested to 
us." The conclusion is : " The light of nature, when all directed to this question, does 
fumidi a presumption in favor of immortality, but not so strong a presumption as to 
exclude great and reasonable doubts upon the subject.'^ 

For sn excellent synopsis of arguments and objections, see Hase, Hutterus Bedivlvus, 
2T8L See also Bowen, Metaph. and Bthics, 417-Ml ; A. M. Fairbaim, on Idea of Immor- 
tality, in Studies in Philos. of Religion and of History ; Wordsworth, Intimations of 
Immortality ; Tennyson, Two Voices; Alger, Critical History of Doctrine of Future 
Life, with Appendix by Ezra Abbott, containing a Catalogue of Works relating to the 
Nature, Origin, and Destiny of the Soul ; Ingersoll Lectures on Immortality, by George 
A. Gk)rdon, Josiah Royce, William James, Dr. Osier, John Fiske, B. I. Wheeler, Hyslop, 
Mtknsterberg, Crothars. 

2. Upon scriptural grounds. 

( a ) The acootint of man's creation, and the subsequent allnfiions to it 
in Soriptare, show that, while the body was made oormptible and sabjeot 
to de^th, the soul was made in the image of Gk>d« inoorraptible and 
immortal 

6a1:M^«7— ''lalaiBaktwalnoorinaga'*; 8:7--''AadJihonk8odlbnudwa«fthf dflit «f IkigifiBi 
aai bwaftii into kia Boatrila tka braath of life ; aad maa baoama a hiiag aonl"— here, as was shown in 
our treatment of Man's Original State, page 623. it is not the divine image, but the 
body, that is formed of dust ; and into this body the soul that possesses the divine image 
is breathed. In the Hebrew records, the animating soul is everywhere distinguished 
from the earthly body. Oaa. 8: A 28— "Bakolifta wa ia beooBM u oaa of u,tok]iovgMiaBdttil; 
aai MV, laal ka yat fath Ua kaad, aiidtakaalaoarftatraaar]ifc,aiid«at»aiidlivafiiraTw: tlurdtgn Jakank (M 
aaal Ub tetk tnm tka gardan of IdaB" — man had immortality of soul, and now, lest to this he 
add Immortality of body, he is expelled from the tree of life. looL 13 : 7 — " Ika dnat ntunatt 
tatkaaai1kuitva%aiidtkaBpiritritanatkiinto GaA vko gara it"; Z66k.l2:l— "Jakara^ vko Untakalk ftttk 
Iks k»Tis% lad hyalk fta «Madatioa rf tka aartk. aai iKmalk Ika apirit of naa vitUa kiia^^ 

lbilO:l8»*'ABdbtialaftaidartk«atka»kiIltkabo47.1«twaBotablatokiIltkaaoQl:ksliaawftarkia vkt 
laaklatadaatrBj balk aad lad bady H kaU " ; iiii 7 : SS-^iad «k^itaBad8tapkoa,«aUi^t9w tkaki^aad 
»7iB(lapiJaBU,raaaiTaByapiil": 8 Oar. 18:8— ** I know a man in Gkrial, iloiurlaM Tian ifa ( vkatkv in tka 
bad7,Ik]ioviiol;flrYkalkaroiiSofftabod7,Ik]iov sat; God knavaa), foak 4 ana eaagkt vp ana to fta Ikiii 
kMwa"; 1 Oar. 15:46, 46— "ThatntBaaidaBbaauBasiiTiBgaod. Ika las idaa baauaa a Ufb-glTi^ ipiiil 
ImMI Ihil li aat M vUA Ii qintoMl, bH tbal lAUk k artnl; IkM ttal vbkk k i|iillMl"- the ftnt 
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Adam was made a betaiff whose body was payohioal and mortal— a body of flesh and 
blood, that ooaM not inherit the kingdom of Ood. So Paul says the spiritual is not 
first, bat the psyohioal; but there is no intimation that the soul also was created 
mortal, and needed external appllanofls, likethe tree of life, before it oould enterupoo 
immortality. 

But it may be asked: Is not all this, iniOar. ISb spoken of the regenerate— those to 
whom a new principle of life has been oommunioated ? We answer, yes ; but that does 
not prevent us from learning from the passage the natural Immortality of theioul;for 
in regeneration the essence is not changed, no new substance is imparted, no new 
fiumlty or constitutive element is added, and no new principle of holiness Is infused. 
The truth is simply that the spirit is morally readjusted. For substance of the above 
remarks, see Hovey, State of Impenitent Dead, 1-27. 

Savage, Life after Death, 40, 63— ''The word translated *soul'. in 6«a.8:7, Is the 
same word which in other parts of the O. T. is used to denote the life-prindple of 
animals. It does not follow that soul impUes immortality, for then all animals would 
be immortaL .... The firmament of the Hebrews was the cover of a dinner-platter, 
solid, but with little windows to let the rain through. Above this firmam«it was 
heaven where Gk>d and angels abode, but no people went there. All went below. But 
growing moral sense held that the good could not be imprisoned in Hades. So came the 

idea of resurrection If a/orce, a universe with Ood left out, can do all thathas 

been done, I do not see why it cannot also continue my existence through what Is 
oaUed death.'* 

Dr. H. Heath Bawden : ** It is only the creature that is bom that will die. Monera 
and AmoebsB are immortal, as Weiamann tells us. They do not die, because they never 
are bom. The death of the individual as a somatic individual is for the sake of the 
larger future life of the individual in its germinal immortality. So we live ourselves 
spiritually into our children, as well as physically. An organism is nothing but a 
centre or focus through which the world surges. What nmtter if the irrelevant somatic 
portion is lost In what we call death 1 The only immortality possible is the immortality 
of function. My body has changed completely since I was a boy, but I have become a 
larger self thereby. Birth and death simply mark steps or stages in the growth of 
BQoh an individual, which in its very nature does not exclude but rather includes 
withm it the lives of all other individuals. The individual is more than a passive mem- 
ber, he is an active organ of a biological whole. The laws of his life are the social 
organism functioning in one of its organs. He lives and moves and has his being in the 
great spirit of the whole, which comes to a focus or fiowers out in his conscious life." 

( 5 ) The aoooimt of the onrse in Genesis, and the snbseqnent aUnmons to 
it in Soriptare, show that, while the death then incurred includes the dis- 
solution of the body, it does not include cessation of being on the part of 
the soul, but only designates that state of the soul which is the opposite 
of true life, viz,^ a state of banishment from God, of unholiness, and of 
misery. 

a«s. 8:i7— "ii ftt dft7 ttrt tkm viirt Ikmof thoa ihalt waifHj di«**; cf. 8 :8— **&• mu aaA Ui vifc kid 
thHBMlTM from tk« pnMBM of Jihonk God " ; 16-19— the curse of pain and toil: 88-84— banishment 
from the garden of Bden and from the tree of life. lUt 8 : 88 —"Follow bo ; and Imto tko diid 
tobny tMr ova dud"; 85:41, 46 —" Depart from ma^ yo oonod, into tko otonul ftra. ., . . Hoioihill go kwj 
iato otsMl paniikant" ; Lnko 15 : 88— "this thj hrotkr vu daod, ud ii oliTO agtin ; ond vuloit, aad if fDoad " ; 
John 5 : 84 — "lU that kfltrotk my void, ood btiioTotk kirn that mi B«» hitk otnHd lill^ ood ooMtk not i^ 
bnthathpawdoatof diath into lifo"; 6:47,63^68— "lo that bolionlh hath otmud lift. . . . . koqA yo laft tho 
iMh tf tho Boa of man and drink his Uood, yo han not lift in yonnolToa .... the voida that I haTo tfokm onto 
jw an ipiiit, and an lift ** : 8:S1— "If a man keep my word, koakall never see death." 

Eom. 5:81— "thatk u tin nignod in death, eren ao might graoe reign throogh righteonnea uto Marnal life '* ; 
8 :18— "if yoUfO after tki fleih, yo moat die; )mt if by tho Spirit yo pat to death the deeds of tho body, ye ahaUUre " ; 
lph.8:i— "deadthnaghyovrtnBpaMiand8ins";5:14-"iwako, thou that aleepest, and arise (irom tho dead, 
and Christ ihallihinonpoa thee"; Jame8 5:80— "howkooonTertetha sinner from the error of his way shall save a 
sod from death, and shall ooror a mnltitado of sins "; 1 John 3 : 1 4 —" We know tkat we kare passed oat of deatk into 
lift,boeaaaewolonftobrethnB"; Bot. 8 : i — "I know thy wvks» that thou hast a namo that then Uvvt, sadthoa 
art dead." 

We are to interpret O. T. terms by the N. T. meanin^r put into them. We are to 
Interpret the Hebrew by the Greek, not the Oreek by the Hebrew. It never would do to 
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Interpret our miarionaries' use of the Chinese words for '* God *', "^spirit '% ** hollnesB ", 
by the use of those words among the Chinese before the missionaries oame. By the 
later iisB«e of the N. T^ the Holy Spirit shows us what he meant by the usage of the 
O. T. 

( o ) The Soriptnral expressions, held by annihilationists to imply cessa- 
tion of being on the part of the wicked, are used not only in connections 
where they cannot bear this meaning ( Esther 4 :16), bnt in connections 
where they imply the opposite. 

liaHr4:16-''if I pniik, I p«iik'': Ota. Sill— « lad tke «iik vu ompt bdbn God"-here, in the 
LXX, the word ^^api}, translated " vu «icnpt»;' is the same word which in other places is 
interpreted by annihilationists as meaning extinction of being. In Pill9 : 176^ ^'I havt pa» 
utny Ilk* a but ihiep " cannot mean ** I have gone astray like an annihilated sheep." Il 48 : 17 
— ''thydMtroTws [annlhilator8?]aai they that iiia4« thM vaati iMl go fbrtk frwthM*' ;67:i,8~''n« 
ri«ht«Niap«ri^C is annihilated?] andnoniaB kytth it to haart; aai iMnifia bmb an takn a^aj, nm 
aoniidffiiigthattharighteoiuiatakaaavayfraBftatTiltoooiBai la «Btflr«tkiBtopaM;th«3rnitiiithalr1itdi,aaA 
aoatlMtvalktthlBkkvprightBMi"; ]»aiL9:M— ''lad afiar tka tkm leviandtvovfakiabUtkaaad^ 
ntoffCannlhilated?]." 

Hati0:6^89t42— ''tkalMtihaeporftahoiiaaafIanal....katlMt]MilkUaIlfitea7iakaih^ .. 

kaihaUiBBowiailoMkiarevard"~in these verses we cannot substitute ** annihilate " for 
*'loM";iol8l8:4i— "Bahold,70dflipiain.aiid voadff, and periak"; c/. Mai 6:16— ''ftr thaydirfgua thair 
Amm " —where the same word o^W^m Is used. 1 Oar. 3:17— "If aaj maa diatr^Tttt [annihi- 
lates?] ftatopla of God, him shall God deatroj"; 8 Oar. 7:1— **wa eomptad BO Ma'*— where the same 
word ^dctpw is used. 2 Than. 1 :9— "vhe ikall aoffar paniahaMB^ ars attnal daatnotioa tnm Iha ftMO af 
fta Lard and from the glny af his aaight " — the wicked shall be driven out from the presence of 
Christ. Destruction is not annihilation. "DeatraetioniiroBi"— separation; (per eovUro, see 
Prof. W. A. Stevens, Com. in loco : "from" — the source from which the "daalnutiea" pro- 
ceeds ). ** A ship engulfed in quicksands is destroyed ; a temple broken down and 
deserted is destroyed'*: see LUlle, Com. in loco. 1 Pat8:7— "day of Jadgmaat and doatnotuaaf 
aagodly bmu '* — here the word " deatraotloB " ( amoAciac ) is the same with that used of the end 
of the present order of things, and translated " piiished " ( dirwAcro ) in Tarsi t, '' We cannot 
accordingly infer from it that the ungodly will cease to exist, but only that there will 
be a great and penal change in their condition " ( Plumptre, Com. in loco ). 

{d) The passages held to prove the annihilation of the wicked at death 
cannot have this meaning, since the Soriptores foretell a resurrection of the 
unjust as well as of the just ; and a second death, or a misery of the rennited 
soul and body, in the case of the wicked. 

ietaM:15— "than AaUbearaaunetlflB both ofthe Jut aadiu^ut"; Bar. 8:11— **Ia thai ormoiBathAall not 
behortof thaBeoonddiath";20:14,]5— "iaddnthaad ladaa vara sast into tha lakaafira. Thia is tha aaeond 
diath,aTanthalakaoffln. Aid if aaj vu not foand vritten la tha hook oflift, ha vsaeaat into the lake of iz«"; 
81 : 8 -"their part shall bo la tha laka that bumeth vith ire and brinstona: vhioh ia tha aseond death." The 
"aeeood death " is the first death intensifled. Having one's "partinthelakeofire" is not anni- 
hilation. 

In a similar manner the word " lift" is to be interpreted not as meaning continuance 
of being, but as meaning perfection of being. As death is the loss not of life, but of all 
that makes life desirable, so life is the possession of the highest good. 1 Tin. 5:6— "She 
that ginth herself to plaaaua ia dead vhila she lirath " — here the death is spiritual death, and it is 
implied that true life is spiritual life. John 10 : 10 — " I eaasa that thqr maj hara lift, aad my hara it 
aboadantlj " —implies that *" li& *' <• not : 1. mere existence, for they had this before Christ 
oame ; nor 2. mere motion, as squirrels go in a wheel, without making progross ; nor 8. 
mere possessions, " for a wa's lift eonaisteth not in the abnadaaoeaf things vhioh ha pooseaNth" (lAkei8:i5). 
But life i» : 1. right relation of our powers, or holiness ; 2, right use of our powers, 
or love ; 8. right number of our powers, or completeness ; i. right intensity of our 
powers, or energy of will ; 6. right environment of our powers, or society ; e. right 
source of our powers, or God. 

( 6 ) The words used in Scriptore to denote the place of departed spirits 
have in them no implication of annihilation, and the allusions to the condi- 
tion of the departed show that death, to the writers of the Old and the New 
68 
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Testamento, althoagh it was the termination of man's earthly existence, 
was not an extinction of his being or his consciousness. 

On SlK0^ Sbeol, Oeeenius, Lezioon, 10th ed., aays that, though h)M Is oommonly 
explained as infinitive of SkK^, to demand, it is undoubtedly allied to ^;^ ( root Ss^ ), 
to be sunk, and "" sinking,*** depth,* or *the sunken, deep, plaoe."A4ii|«, Hades,— not 

* hell, ' but the ' unseen world,* conceived by the Greeks as a shadowy, but not as an 
uncoDSOious, state of belnir. Genung, Epic of the Inner Life,onJ«b7:9— ^Sheol, the 
Hebrew word designating the unseen abode of the dead ; a neutral word, presupposing 
neither misery nor happiness, and not infrequently used much as we use the word * the 
grave ', to denote the final undefined resting-place of alL" 

a«s. 15:8^ t— Abraham "vttgatkmd to Utpaoplfl. ind Imm and IikiDMl kit loiii Iwriad kirn ia the mt» 
of luhptlik.'* ** Yet Abraham's father was buried in Haran, and his more remote ances- 
tors in Ur of the Chaldees. 8o Joshua's generation is said to be 'gathntd to tMr &th«n* 
though the generation that preceded them perished in the wilderness, and previous 
generations died in Egypt" (W. H.Green, in S. 8. Times). So of Isaac in 6«a 15 : n^ and 
of Jacob In it : n^ S8, ' all of whom were gathered to their fathers before they were bur- 
ied. liOL SO:M -•*Atf«aitodl begatkmd onto hii pooplo" — here it is very plain that being " gitkorod 
uto kit poo^ " was something different from burial. Boot 10 : 6— "Th«rf kanx diai aid tkon ki vu 
tariid." Job8:lS,18-"ForwnrikoiildIkaToUiA dovBondboeaqniit; IikoaldkaTo ilqit;tk«kad Iboaa at 
mt .... Tkflntkoprimananateaiotogttkar: TkoykoaraottkoToifloor tketaikBartar"; 7:9-"Aa tkodood 
iaoonnndlaadTaBiakotkavay.SokitkatKMtkdownto SkodikaU Mms up Bonon'^ 14:22— ~ 
kim katk paia, Aid kis loal within kim Boonotk." 

It. 82:21— "TkeotroDganoBgtkoBigktjikaUfpoaktokiBoatof tko midit ofSkool"; Lnko 18:28 —"India 
ladoi ko lifted up kis eyea. bting in tannonta, aid leotk ibrakam afcr off, andUianuin kiaboaoB " ; 28: 48 — *'T^^7 
BkalttkoabtwitkmeinParadiM"; c/. i Sam. 28:19— Samuel said to Saul in the cave of Bndor : 
" to-morrov ikalt tkoa and tky aona bt witk mo" — evidently not in an unconscious state. Many 
of these passages intimate a continuity of consciousness after death. Though Sheol is 
unknown to man, it is naked and open to Qod (Job 26 :6) ; he can find men there to 
redeem them from thence ( Fi 48 : IS ) — proof that death is not annihilation. See Girdle- 
stone, O. T. Synonyms, 447. 

(/) The terms and phrases which have been held to declare absolute 
cessation of existence at death are freqnentlj metaphorical^ and an exami- 
nation of them in connection with the context and with other Scriptures is 
sufficient to show the untenableness of the literal interpretation put upon 
ihem b j the annihilationists, and to prove that the language is merely the 
language of appearance. 

Death Is often designated as a "aloopiaf" ora"iklliB|^aaleep"; see Joknli:il,i4— "Oufriond 
UMroa la fldlea aaloep ; bat I s^b tkak I may airako kiai out of aleop. .... Tkon Jeaoi tken&n aaid unto tkom 
plainly, Laourna la dead." Here the language of appearance is used ; yet this language could 
not have been used, if the soul had not been conceived of as alive, though sundered 
from the body ; see Meyer on 1 Oar. 1:18. So the language of appearance is used in led. 
9: 10 —"tkore la no vork, nordeTioe. nor knovledgo.norwiadQm, in Skool vhltkor tkoa goeot"— and in Pll46:4 — 
^mabreatkgootkftrtk; ke r«tamotk to kit eartk ; In tkat Tory day kia tkoogkta poriik." 

See Mozloy, Essays, 2 : 171 —'* Those passages often describe the phenomena of death 
as it presents itself to our eyes, and so do not enter into the reality which takes place 
beneath it." Bartlett, Life and Death Eternal, 189-858 — '* Because the same Hebrew 
word is used for * spirit * and ' breath, ' shall we say that the spirit is only breath ? 

* Heart' in English might in like manner be made to mean only the material organ ; and 
David's heart, panting, thirsting, melting within him, would have to be interpreted 
literally. So a man may be ' eaten up with avarice,' while yet his being is not only not 
extinct, but is in a state of frightful activity." 

(g) The Jewish belief in a conscious existence after death is proof that 
the theory of annihilation rests upon a misinterpretation of Scripture. 
That such a belief in the immortality of the soul existed among the tfews is 
abundantly evident : from the knowledge of a future state possessed by the 
Egyptians ( Acts 7 : 22 ) ; from the aocountB of the translation of Enoch and 
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of Elijah ( GeiL 5 : 24 ; c/. Heb. 11 : 5. 2 K 2 : 11) ; from the inyooation 
of the dead which was praotised, although forbidden by the law ( 1 Sam. 
28:7-14; qf. Lev. 20 : 28 ; Dent 18:10, 11); from allusions in the O. T. 
to resnnectiony future retribution, and life beyond the grave (Job 
19:26-27; Ps. 16:9-11; Is. 26:19; Ez. 87:l-14;Dan. 12:2,8,18); 
and from distinct declarations of such faith by Philo and Josephus, as well 
as by the writers of the N. T. ( Mat 22 : 81, 82 ; Aots28:6 ;26 : 6-8 ; 
Heb. 11:18-16). 

The Bflrjptian ooffln was called ^ the ohest of the living." The EflTTPtlanB called their 
houses ** hostelrles,*' while their tombs they called their ** eternal homes '* ( Butcher, 
Aspects of Greek Genius, 80 ). See the Book of the Dead, translated by Birch, in Bunsen's 
Barypt's Place, 12&-383 : The principal ideas of the flnt part of the Book of the Dead are 
** Uving again after death, and being bom again as the sun,'* which typified the EflrsD- 
ttan resurrection ( 188 ). ^ The deceased lived again after death " ( 134 ). " The Osiris 
lives after he dies, like the sun daily ; for as the sun died and was bom yesterday, so 
the Osiris is bom '* (164). Yet the immortal part, in its continued existence, was 
dependent for its blessedness upon the preservation of the body ; and for this reason the 
body was embalmed. Immortality of the body is as important as the passage of the 
soul to the upper regions. Growth or natural reparation of the body is invoked as 
eamestly as the passage of the souL ^ There is not a limb of him without a god ; 
Thoth is vilifying his limbs" (197). 

Maspero, Recueil de Travaux, gives the following readings from the inner walls of 
pyramids twelve miles south of Oairo : ** O Unas, thou hast gone away dead, but liv- 
ing " ; *' Teti is the living dead " ; '' Arise, O Teti, to die no more " ; *' O Pepi, thou diest 
no more*';— these inscriptions show that to the Egyptians there was life beyond 
death. ^ The life of Unas is duration ; his period is eternity " ; *' They render thee 
happy throughout all eternity " ; ** He who has given thee life and eternity is Ra ** ; — 
here we see that the life beyond death was eternal. ** Rising at his pleasure, gathering 
his members that are in the tomb, Unas goes forth " ; '* Unas has his heart, his legs, his 
arms " ; this asserts reunion with the body. ** Reunited to thy soul, thou takest thy 
place among the stars of heaven"; *Hhe soul is thine within thoe";— there was 
reunion with the souL " A god is bom, it is Unas " ; '* O Ra, thy son comes to thee, 
this Unas comes to thee " ; ** O Father of Unas, grant that he may be included in the 
number of the perfect and wise gods *' ; here it is taught that the reunited soul and 
body becomes a god and dwells with the gods. 

Howard Osgood : ** Osiris, the son of gods, came to live on earth. His life was a pat- 
tern for others. He was put to death by the god of evil, but regained his body, lived 
again, and became, in the other world, the Judge of all men." Tiele, Egyptian Religion, 
280 — ** To become like god Osiris, a benefactor, a good being, persecuted but Justified, 
Judged but pronounced innocent, was looked upon as the ideal of every pious man, and 
as the condition on which alone eternal life could be obtained, and as the means by 
which it could be continued.*' Ebers, Etudes Aroh^ologiques, 21 — ** The texts in the 
pyramids show us that under the Pharaohs of the 6th dynasty ( before 2S00 B. C. ) the 
doctrine that the deceased became god was not only extant, but was developed more 
thoroughly and with far higher flight of imagination than we could expect from the 
simple statements concerning the other world hitherto known to us as from that early 
time." Revillout, on Egyptian Ethics, in Bib. Sao., July, 1800 : 804 — *' An almost abso- 
lute sinlessness was for the Egyptian the condition of becoming another Osiris and 
enjoying eternal happiness. Of the penitential side, so highly developed in the andent 
Babylonians and Hebrews, which gave rise to so many admirable penitential psalms, 
we find only a trace among the Egyptians. Sinlessness is the rule, —the deceased 
vaunts himself as a hero of virtue." See Uarda, by Ebers ; Dr. Howard Osgood, on 
Resurrection among the Egyptians, in Hebrew Student, Feb. 1885. The Egyptians, 
however, recognized no transmigration of souls ; see Renouf, Hlbbert Lectures, 
181-184. 

It is morally impossible that Moses should not have known the Egyptian doctrine of 
immortality: A«li7:a-''iBdMotMiMiiutniotodiAiiltlM vudanofthtlgTptJABf.'' ThatHosesdid 
not make the doctrine more prominent in his teachings, may be for the reason that it 
was so connected with Egyptian superstitions with regard to Osiris. Yet the Jews 
believed in Immortality : a«s. 5: S4—" and iBOflk wtUui witk Qod: aiik* vasBol; ftrOodtMkkiB'*; 
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fl|f.Iih.ll:5~«'B7ftitklMAiM tnuidAtod a»t te akooU iwt M dMtk**; 8^ 
a vUriwin4 iito hmfoa " ; 1 San. 28 : 7-14 — the invocation of Samuel by the woman of Endor ; 
e/. Ut. SOzn— "i Bu alio tf a vobab that batk a laadliar tginX, «r thai ii a vioxi ihdl wadj bt r«t to 
4iatk'^ DMii8:l()^ll»''Th«rf AaUiwtbt tend vitk thM . . . . a MMaMirvitkal^^ 

Job 19 : 2S-27 — ''I tawv that my RfldMMT Unth, Aid at UMt ka vm ilHid «p tpoa tte Miik : 1^ 
•m ttit b«l7, ia dailnytd, Am vitboat my lath ihaU I M God ; ¥hon I, tria I. AaU My OB a^ ada. ilid a^ 
qr6aihaUbohold,aBdiiotuaitnuicor. My hoart ia ooniomod vitluA mo ** ; Fil6:9-ll— ^'IbAdbna^koiartia 
^aadmy sUffjnioiootb: My fl«h alio ahall dwdl ia aiftty. For tkon vmnolloaTomyioaltoSkial; lolthir 
vmtkoaaoiirtkyholyoiiotoaMOomiptiaB. Thoa wilt ihov mo tho paU oflifi: latbypnanoolaftilioHorjey; 
IttthyT%hikaDdtk«naTCplaasiuroBfiiroTcnKVo":Is.26:19-"Tky doad AaltliTo; my doad bodiaa ikaU ariai; 
ivalu and nag. yo tkai dvoU in tbo doft : fir tby d«w ia at tbo dov of borb% and tho aaiih ihan oaik ftrtk Ite d^ 
k S7: 1-14 — the vallej of dry bonee — "I ^iU opon your gravo^ oad oaoao yoa to ooao «p oat of yov 
gnT«o,Omypoo^*'— a prophecy of restoration based upon the idea of immortality and 
resurrection ; fiia. 12:1^ 3» IS— *'iBd many ofthamtkataloopintoadnatoftoa oartt ikall awako, anoto 
OTvIaikiiVUftyaiidsoDotoahamoandoToriastiageoatompi AadthoythatanviooihaniUaautkoMsUMBoflhi 
inmauBt, aid tkoy that ton many to rightaoomoca u tbo iton for otw and orv. .... Bui go tka thy vay till tka 
ond bo : fir tbon ihatt root, and ihatt itoad in tky lot, at tiM ond of tbo daya.** 

JosephuB, on the doctrine of the Pharisees, in AntiquitieB, xym : 1 : 8, and Wan of 
the Jews, ii : 8 : 10-14— '* Souls have an immortal vigor. Under the earth are rewards 
and punishments. The wicked are detained in an everlasting prison. The righteous 
shall have power to revive and live again. Bodies are indeed corruptible, but souls 
remain exempt from death forever. But the doctrine of the Sadducees is that souls 
die with their bodies.'* Mai22:31«32— "BatutoooUagtbo rooBn«otiflaortbodoad,havoyoBotnadthat 
vUek vu apokon unto you by Ood, laying, I am tho God of Abraham, aad tbo God of Ima^ and tka God of fcoobT 
God ianot tbo God of tbo dead, bat of tho liriBg." 

Christ^s argument, in the passage last quoted, rests upon the two implied assump- 
tions : first, that love will never suffer the object of its affection to die ; beings who have 
ever been the objects of Ood's love will be so forever ; secondly, that body and soul 
belong normally together ; if body and soul are temporarily separated, they shall be 
united ; Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are living, and therefore they shall rise again. It 
was only an application of the same principle, when Robert Hall gave up his early 
materialism as he looked down into his father's grave : he felt that this could not be 
the end; c/. Pa. 22:86— "Toor hoart ihaU liro fmTor." ioto28:6 — "I am a PhariaoOp a aoa of Phariaoaa : 
tooehing tiM hopo and raoiTNtioB of tho diad I am oallod in qvntiaB"; 26:7,8 — "lad oononiag ttia hopo I am 
aoeoaed by fto Java, king 1 ▼hyiiitjodgod inerMiiblo withyoa,if God dothraiMthodaid?" Ioh.ll:18-16— 
the present Ute was reckoned as a pilgrimage ; the patriarchs sought "a bottor oooatry. that 
ia, a hoaTonly " ; c/. Gon. 47 : 9. On Jesus* argument for the resurrection, see A. H. Strong, 
Christ in Creation, 406-421. 

The argument for Immortality Itself presupposes, not only the existence of a CkMl, 
but the existence of a truthful, wise, and benevolent God. We might almost say that 
Gk>d and immortality must be proved together,— like two pieces of a broken crook, 
when put together there is proof of both. And yet logically it is only the existence 
of Gk>d that is Intuitively certain. Immortality is an Inference therefrom. Henry 
More : ** But souls that of his own good life partake He loves as his own self ; dear as his 
eye They are to him : he *11 never them forsake ; When they shall die, then God himself 
shall die ; They live, they live in blest eternity.'* God could not let Christ die, and he 
cannot let us die, Southey : ** They sin who tell us love oan die. With life all other 
passions fly ; All others are but vanity. In heaven ambition cannot dwell. Nor avarice 
in the vaults of hell ; They perish where they had their birth ; But love is Indestmo- 
tlble." 

Bmerson, Threnody on the death of his beloved and gifted child : '* What isexceUent, 
As God lives, is permanent : Hearts are dust, hearts' loves remain ; Heart's love will 
meet thee again.*' Whittier, Snowbound, 200 8q.— *' Tet Love will dream, and Faith will 
trust ( Since He who knows our need is Just ), That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees The stars shine through bis cypress trees I Who hopeless lays 
his dead away. Nor looks to see the breaking day Across his mournful marbles play I 
Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, The truth to flesh and sense unknown. That Life 
is ever lord of death. And Love can never lose Its own." Robert Browning, Bvelyn 
Hope : *' For God above Is great to grant as mighty to make. And creates the love to 
reward the love ; I claim you still for my own love's sake I Delayed it may be for more 
lives yet. Through worlds I shall traverse not a few ; Much is to learn and muditotorw 
feti Bre the time be oome for taking you." 
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The liyer St. John in New Bninswiok deeoends seventeen feet between the dtjand 
the sea, and ships cannot OTeroome the ohetacle, but when the tide oomesin, it turns 
the ouirent the other way and bean vessels on mlerhtily to the city. So the laws of 
nature brtnff death, but the tides of Christ's life counteract them, and brin^r life and 
immortaUty (Dr. J. W. A. Stewart). Mozley, Lectures, 86-69, and Essays, 2:169— 
** True reli^on among the Jews had an evidence of immortality in its po ssess ion of 
Ck)d. Paganism was hopeless in its loss of friends, because affection never advanced 
beyond its earthly object, and therefore, in losing it, lost all. But religious love, which 
loves the creature in the Creator, has that on which to fiUl back, when its earthly 
object is removed." 

( A ) The most impreesiye and oondnsiye of all proofs of immortalityy 
however, is afforded in the resurrection of Jesus Christ, — a work accom- 
plished by his own power, and demonstrating that the spirit lived after its 
separation from the body ( John 2 : 19, 21 ; 10 : 17, 18 ). By coming back 
firom the tomb, he proves that death is not annihilation ( 2 Tim. 1 : 10 ). 

Mal:i9;li — *'J«nsusvwriuidaddiutoaMDi,De8tro7tUtUmpl«,uidistk^ .... 

B«tk«ipdk««lthttaBpl«ofhisbod7"; i0:17, 18— "Thtrefcre doth the Fathtr lore m«» beoaoM I U7 down nij lifa^ 
tk«t I wmj take it again. .... I haTi pow to U7 it down, and I hare pov«r to taka it again " ; 2 Tiai. 1 : iO — 
"onr SaTior Chrial Jmu, vkoaboliahid daatk, and brought life and inunartaUt7 to light through tha goapal" — that 
Is, immortality had been a truth dimly recognized, suspected, longed for, before Christ 
came ; but it was he who first brought it out from obscurity and uncertainty into clear 
daylight and convincing power. Christ's resurrection, moreover, carries with it the 
resurrection of his people : '* We two are so Joined, He'll not be in glory and leave me 
behind." 

Christ taught immortaUty : ( 1 ) By exhibiting himself the perfect conception of a 
human life. Who could believe that Christ could become forever extinct? (2) By 
actually coming back from beyond the grave. There were many speculations about a 
trans-Atlantic continent before 1482, but these were of little worth compared with the 
actual word which Columbus brought of a new world beyond the sea. ( 8 ) By provid- 
ing a way through which his own spiritual life and victory may be ours ; so that, 
though we pass through the valley of the shadow of death, we may fear no evil. ( 4) 
By thus gaining authority to teach us of the resurrection of the righteous and of the 
wicked, as he actually does. Christ's resurrection is not only the best proof of immor- 
tality, but we have no certain evidence of immortality without it. Hume held that the 
same logic which proved immortality from reason alone, would also prove preexist, 
enoe. **In reality," he said, "it is the Gospel, and the Gospel alone, that has brought 
immortality to light." It was truth, though possibly spoken in Jest. 

There was need of this revelation. The fear of death, even after Christ has come, 
shows how hopeless humanity is by nature. Krupp, the great German maker of can- 
non, would not have death mentioned in his establishment. He ran away from his own 
dying relatives. Tet he died. But to the Christian, death is an exodus, an unmoor- 
ing, a home-coming. Here we are as ships on the stocks ; at death we are launched 
into our true element. Before Christ's resurrection, it was twilight; it is sunrise 
now. fialf our : '* Death is the fall of the curtain, not at the end of the piece, but 
at the end of the act." George Dana Boardman : " Christ is the resurrection and the 
life. Being himself the Son of man — the archetypal man, the representative of human 
nature, the head and epitome of mankind— mankind ideaUy, potentially, virtually 
rose, when the Son of man rose. He is the resurrection, because he is the life. The 
body does not give life to Itself, but life takes on body and usee it." 

George Adam Smith, Tale Lectures: **Some of the Psalmists have only a hope of 
corporate immortality. But this was found wanting. It did not satisfy Israel. It can- 
not satisfy men to-day. The O. T. is of use in reminding us that the hope of immortality 
is a secondary, subordinate, and dispensable element of religious experience. Men had 
better begin and work for God's sake, and not for future reward. The O. T. develop- 
ment of inmiortality is of use most of all because it deduces all immortality from 
God." Athanasius: **Man is, according to nature, mortal, as a being who has 
been made of things that are perishable. But on account of his likeness to God 
he can by piety ward off and escape from his natural mortality and remain indea- 
truotible if he retain the knowledge of God, or lose his incorruptibility if he 
lose his life in God" (quoted in McConnell, Evolution of Immortality, viii, 4A-4B), 
Justin Ifartgrr, 1 ApoU 17, ezpeeli resuneotloa of both Joit and nnjoft; bat In DiaL 
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Tr7i»h., &, be expready denounoes and dJamiflBes the Platonic doctrine that the soul ia 
immortaL Athena^ras and Tertullian hold to native immortality, and from it arsrue 
to bodily resurrection. So Auflrustine. But Theophilua, Irenseus, Clemens Alezandri- 
nus, with AthanasliiB, counted it a pa^an error. For the annihilation theory, see 
Hudson, Debt and Grace, and Christ our €ife ; also Dobney, Future Punishment. Per 
tontra, see Hovey, State of the Impenitent Dead, 1-27, and Manual of Theology and 
Ethics, lli3-168; Luthardt, Compendium, 280-298; Delitach, Bib. Psych., 887-407; Heraoff, 
Bncyolop., art.: Tod ; Splittgerber, Sohlaf imd Tod; Bates, Christian Doctzine of the 
Soul; Bapttot Review, 187V:4U--4aO; Presb. Bev„ Jan. 1888 : 20B. 

n. The Intebmbdiate Btate. 

The Soriptores affirm the conBoioTifl exifitenoe of both the righteous and 
the wicked, after death, and prior to the resorreotion. In the intermediate 
state the soul is without a body, yet this state is for the righteous a state 
of conscious joy, knd for the wicked a state of conscious suffering. 

That the righteous do not receive the spiritual body at death, is plain 
from 1 Thess. 4 : 16, 17 and 1 Oor. 15 : 52, where an interval is intimated 
between Paul's time and the rising of those who slept The rising was to 
occur in the future, *'at the last trump." So the resurrection of the 
wicked had not yet occurred in any single case ( 2 Tim. 2 : 18 — it was an 
error to say that the resurrection was "past already " ) ; it was yet future 
(Jphn 6:28-30 — "the hour oometh" — Ipx^^ ^, not «o2 vw loriv — 
" now is," as in verse 25 ; Acts 24 : 15 — " there shall be a resurrection " — 
avdaraaiv ftiXXecv laea^ai ) . Christ was the firstfruits ( 1 Cor. 15 : 20, 23 ). If 
the saints had received the spiritual body at death, the patriarchs would 
have been raised before Christ 

1. Of the righteouBf it is declared : 

(a) That the soul of the believer, at its separation from the body, 
enters the presence of Christ 

IOor.5:i-«— "ifttttHtUyWsM «low tabmadt bt dlwlTH wt htTt a baiUi]^ finn God, a Wm not aid* 
vitk kud% ftvBil in ttt UKmx fn nrHj in this wt groan, longing to bo doCbid npoa vith oor habitation vUok 
iifroBboaTntifiobtthatbtingdotbodvoibaUnotbo foond nakod. Pw indood vo Uat an in tbia tabtnaolo da 
groan, bang bordanod; nolfcrtbatwa vooU bt nnolotiMd,bat that wt woold bt dothod upon, that what ia mortal 
nnybtiwallowidiivtriik . . . willing lathir to bt abant froa tht body, and to bt at hont with tholoi^" — 
Paul hopes to esoape the violent separation of soul and body— the being "oafllothod" — 
by living till the oominff of the Lord, and then putting on the heavenly body, as it were, 
over the present one ( ivcvAvao^^oi) ; yet whether he lived till Christ's coming or not, 
he knew that the soul, when it left the body, would be at home with the Lord. 

Uko a : 4S -- <* T^4a7 ahalt thon bo with no in Paradiao '* ; Jdm 14 : 8 •- "And if I go and propan a plaoo fir 7MI, 
I ooBo again, and will roofliTo 70a vntomTBolf; thatwhoro I an, thoro 70 nu7boalao"; STin.4:i8— "TbtLoii 
will dalinr no fron oroiy oril woik, and will aaro no nnto [ or, ' into ' ] hii hoaT«nl7 kiogdm " »» will save me 
and put me into his heavenly kingdom (EUicott), the characteristic of which is the 
visible presence of the King with his subjects. It is our privilege to be with Christ 
here and now. And nothing shall separate us from Christ and his love, ** noithor doath, nor 
lift ... . nor thing! proaont, nor thing! to oono" (Hon. 8:88); for he himself has said: "Ionian with 
jw alwa7% tm uto tho oonnnnation of tho ago" ( Hat. 28 : 20 ). 

( 6 ) That the spirits of departed believers are with Gk>d. 

lob. 12: 28— Ye are come "to tho gonaral aaBenbl7 and ohonh of tho fintborn who art onnlltd in hoann, 
and to Ood tho Jodgt of all" ; c/. looL 12: 7 — "tho dnit rotoneth to tho oarth u it waa, and tho ipirit rotornoth onto 
God who garo it " ; John 20 : 17 — *' Toooh no not ; fir I an not 7ot aaoondod onto tho Fathor ' '— probab ly means : 
** my body has not yet ascended." The soul had gone to God during the interval 
between death and the resurrection, as is evident from Iako28:4a; 46— "withntia Pandiat 
.... Jathor, into th7 hands I oonnondn7^t." 

(0) That believers at death enter paradise. 
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U»a:4S;4S^'*Aiilk«MU,J«mi,niMmberM vkenthoaooBMkbUykiBKdA And k« Hid nnto Ua, 
TMilyltayintotkM^T^^ayikAltthoabtwithBdin PumUm"; e/.S 0ar.l2:4— "itagktapiBtoPanidia^uid 
kiudiBipiakftbleirard% vUAitiinotlawftafcr a nan to otter"; B«t.S:7— "T^hiBiUAt«Twooaeth,tokiB 
vmigiTttontef tlMtMof liC^ vUokiimth6 FlmdiM of M"; 8«B.I:8-''Jbid JflkimkGodpla^ 
doBtiitwud,iBld«B; andthflrekopot tho Bua vhom ko hftdfbniMd.'* Paradise is none other than the 
abode of Ood and the bleflsed, of which the primeval Eden was the type. If the peni- 
tent thief went to Purgatory, it was a Purgatory with Christ, which was better than a 
Heaven without Christ. Paradise is a place which Christ has gone to prepare, perhaps 
by taking our friends there before us. 

(d) That their state, immediatelj after death, is greatly to be preferred 
to that of faithful and suocesaful laborers for Christ here. 

PUL1:23 — ■'laBinaftnitbohriitthotvo.haTiD^thedenntodopMtaiidbovithahriflt: for it is Tvry &r 
bottar " ~ here Hackett says : ** ayaXvaat — departing, cutting loose, as if to put to sea, fol- 
lowed by vify Xpior^ civcu, as if Paul regarded one event as immediately subsequent to 
the other.*' Paul, with his burning desire to preach Christ, would certainly have pre- 
ferred to live and labor, even amid great suffering, rather than to die, if death to him 
had been a state of unconsciousness and inaction. See Edwards the yx>unger. Works, 
S : 680, 581 ; Hovey, Impenitent Dead, 61. 

( 6 ) That departed saints are truly alive and consoions. 

]Ut8:88— "GodiiBotthoGodof tliedMd,batof tho liTing*'; Iakol6:28-"ouTlidavm7b7tlMtBgdiiiito 
ihriluuB'i boiom"; 28 : 43— ''To^yahiitthoa bo vitk mo is Pttidiao" — •^vitbino" -in the same state, 
— unless Christ slept in unconsciousness, we cannot think that the penitent thief did ; 
Jok&ll:M— "vbooooTor livotb and bolioTOtb on mo AaH noror dio"; 1 Tbiaa.5:10— "vho diod for n^thol, 
vbothor wo vako or sloop, vo akonld lira to^or with Kim"; Rom.8:i0 — "indifCkristisinyoo, thobodyls 
dMd boerase of sin ; but tbo spirit is lilb booooso of righteoosDoss." life and consciousness clearly 
belong to the "ooala nndsr tbo alUr" mentioned under the next bead, for tbey cry: "Hov 
long?** FhiLl:6 — "bo vhoboganagoodvorkisyoa vill poHbot it nntilthodoyofJosas Christ "—seems to 
imply a progressive sanctiflcatlon, through the Intermediate State, up to the time of 
Christ's second coming. This state is : 1. a conscious state ( " God of tho living " ) ; 2. a fixed 
state ( no "powng from thonoo" ) ; 8. an incomplete state ( * not to bo vnekthod" ). 

(/) That they are at rest and blessed. 

Rot. 6: 9-U— "I ssv undoraootb tbo altar tho sods of thorn that had boon slain for tho vwd of God, and fbr tho 
tostimony vhioh thoj bald : and thej oriod vith a gnat roioo, oajing, How long, Mastor, tho holy and trao, dost thon not 
Jndgo and aTengo oar blood on thom that dvoU onthoearth? And thoro vu giTon thom to oa^ ono a vhite robo ; and 
it vu said onto thorn, that thoy should rost yetfor a UtUo timo, until thoir fBliov-sorrants also and thoir brothrsn, vho 
should bo killod oron u tiaj vore, should haTO Ailflllod thoir ooono " ; 14: 13 — '* Blossod art tho dead vho dio in tho 
lord frvm honooftrth : yoa, saith tho Spirit, that thoy may rest from thoir labors ; fir thoir vorks follow with 
them"; 20:14— "And death and Eadosworo east into the lake of Hre"— see Evans, in Presb. Rev., 1888: 
aOQ— »» The shadow of death lying upon Hades is the penumbra of Hell. Hence Hades 
is associated with death in tho final doom. " 

2. Of the wicked, it is declared : 

(a ) That they are in prison, — that is, are under constraint and goard 
( 1 Peter 3 : Id—^Xax^ ). 

1 Pot 8:19— "In whieh [ spirit ] also ho wont and preaohod unto tho spirits in prison " —there is no need 
of putting unconscious spirits under guard. Hovey : *' Restraint implies power of 
action, and suffering implies consciousness." 

(6) That they are in torment, or conscious suffering (Luke 16:23 — 
iv Paadvoig), 

Inkol6:a— "AndinIadosholiftednphiso7eB,boing in tosmoati^and sooth ifanham afir ofl; and laasns in his 
boMB. And ho eriod and said, Pathor Abraham, haTO moroj on mo^ and send Usaras, that ho maj dip tho tip of his 
inger in water, and ood mj tongue; for I am in anguish in this lamo.'* 

Here many unanswerable questions may be asked : Had the rich man a body before 
the resurrection, or is this representation of a body only figurative ? Did the soul still 
feel the body from which it was temporarily separated, or have souls in the interme- 
diate state temporary bodies ? However we may answer these questions, it is certain 
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that the rich man tuffen, while probation still lasta for his brethren on earth. Fire la 
here the sonroe of suffering, but not of annihilation. Even though this be a parable, it 
proves oonaoious existence after death to have been the common view of the Jews, and 
to have been a view sanctioned by Christ. 

( ) That they aze under punishment ( 2 Pet 2:9 — KoXal^ofdv<nc ). 

I Pflt S: 9-"ttt I«« kwvvlk Wv to Mtw ttt gdDy oil aflMplilfai, tBi to kMf ttt ui^ 
■at utetkt 4^7 of JadgMBt "-- here * tkt urigklMU **-> not only evil angels, but ungodlj men ; e/. 
vm4— "Pwif 6odip«iiwtugdtvtaatktjuMd,tetaMttk«i4nmtoteU, and odnutM tk«i to fito of 
darkiMi^to be nmmi ute jndgiit'* 

In the parable of the rich man and Lanrus, the body is buried, yet still the tor- 
ments of the soul are described as physloaL Jesus here accommodates his teaching to the 
conceptions of his time, or, better still, uses material figures to express spiritual reali- 
ties. Surely he does not mean to say that the Rabbinic notion of Abraham's bosom Is 
ultimate truth. ** Parables, " for this reason among others, '* may not be made primary 
sources and seats of doctrine. " Luokock, Intermediate State, 80 — ** May the parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus be an anticipatory picture of the final state ? But the rich 
man seems to assume that the judgment has not yet come, for he speaks of his brethren 
as still undergoing their earthly probation, and as capable of receiving a warning to 
avoid a fftte similar to his own. " 

The passages dted enable ns properly to estimate two opposite errora 

A. They ref ate, on the one hand, the view that the souls of both right- 
eous and wicked sleep between death and the resurrection. 

This view is based upon the assumption that the possession of a physioal 
organism is indispensable to activity and consciousness — an assumption 
which the existence of a Ckxl who is pure spirit (John 4 : 24 ), and the 
existence of angels who are probably pure spirits ( Heb. 1 : 14 ), show to be 
erroneous. Although the departed are characterized as ' spirits ' ( EccL 12 : 
7 ; Acts 7 :59 ; Heb. 12 :23 ; 1 Pet. 3 :19 ), there is nothiug in this 'absence 
from the body ' ( 2 Cor. 5:8) inconsistent with the activity and conscious- 
ness ascribed to them in the Scriptures above referred to. "When the dead 
are spoken of as ' sleeping ' (Dan. 12:2; Mat 9 :24; John 11 :11 ; 1 Ck>r. 
11 :30 ; 15 :51 ; 1 Thesa 4 : 14 ; 5 :10 ), we are to regard this as simply the 
language of appearance, and as literally applicable only to the body. 

Joka4:24 --"God iia8pirit[or rather, as margin, 'God is i^t']";Ed>.l:i4--'' Art tWjCangels] 
MtallainifUn^ipiriti?" locL 12:7~"th« dnik ntamthto thtaarU u it va% and th« ipirik nteaUk into 
God vk« gftTt it" ; iflls 7:59— '* And th«7 itoaad Stcphflo, tiiliiig upon tho Lord, and mjisf, lord JmoM, reodTe mj 
ipirit " ; Itb. 12 : 28 -''to God tlM Judg* «lai; and to tha ipirits «l Jut Bia mad* p«fM " ; i M 8 : 19 — '' ia vUA 
alio bo vontandpnaohod onto tko ipirits in prison" ; 2Cor. 5 :8— " vo an of good oouago, I uj, andan vUlin^ntkff 
to bo abont from tho body, and to boat homo vith tho Lord "; Dan. 12: 2— "many of them that sloop in th* dust tf tho 
oarth shaU avako " ; Hat 9:24 -"tho damsol is not doad, but sloopoth " ; John 11 : 11— "Onr friond Lasans isfiU« 
aaloop: batlgo^that I may avako him out of sloop"; 1 Got. 11:80— "For this oaoso many among yoa aro vtakand 
cskly.andnotafSnrsloop"; i Thoos. 4 : 14 -"For if wobolioro that Joans died and rooo again, aronio thom abothat 
art fcUon aaloop in Joios vin God bfiag vith him " ; 6 : 10 -'' vho diod for ni^ that» vhothor w* vako or doip^ w* ahodd 
UTotogothor vith him." 

B. The passages first cited refute, on the other hand, the view that the 
suffering of the intermediate state is purgatorial 

According to the doctrine of the Boman Catholic church, <*all who die 
at peace with the church, but are not perfect, pass into purgatory." Here 
they make satisfaction for the sins committed after baptism by suffering a 
longer or shorter time, according to the degree of their guilt The church 
on earth, however, has power, by prayers and the sacrifice of the Mass, to 
shorten these sufferings or to remit them altogether. But we urg^e, in 
reply, that the passages referring to suffering in the intermediate state give 
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no indication that any trae believer is sabject to this suffering, or that the 
ohnroh has any power to relieve from the consequences of sin, either in this 
world or in the world to come. Only God can forgive, and the ohnroh is 
simply empowered to declare that, npon the fnMlment of the appointed 
conditions of rex>entance and faith, he does actually forgive. This theory, 
moreover, is inconsistent with any prox>er view of the completeness of 
Christ's satisfaction (GaL 2 : 21 ; Heb. 9 : 28) ; of justification through faith 
alone (Bom. 8 : 28 ) ; and of the condition after death, of both righteous 
and wicked, as determined in this life ( EccL 11 :3;Mai 25 : 10; Luke 16: 
26;Heb.9:27;Bev.22:ll). 

Against this doctrine we quote the following texts: Gd.l:21— "IdonotrnkaToidtttgnM 
•rGod:Corif lightaeomMiii throogh tlM Uv, tkm Chrift di«d for Bought"; Eelx9:28— "m Okriil alto^ haTing 
beiD «BM [ or, *oiieefcr all* ] offend to hour thtanf of niay, ih&ll appaur a Mooiid tim«^ aptri tnm bb, tothcm tka 
waikfcr Um,imtoMliitka**; B0m.8:28— **▼• nokon thonfon that a mat iajnitiflid Ij fidth ^art froa th* 
vorksarthalav" ; led. 11: 3— "if atreoM tovard theioath or tovard the north, la tha plaoe whm tho traa fiOloth 
thoraihaUitba'*; llat25:10—"lnd vhila they vent away to bay, the bridegroom flama ; and thay that war* ready 
veatlnvithhimtothamamageflBaat: and the door vaaihut"; Lake 16:28— "ind besides all this, between u and 
yon there it a great golfflxed, that they that would paia tnm henee to yon may not bt abli^ and that none may erai 
vnt tnm thonee to va " ; Eek 9i 27— "it ia appointed onto men onee to dle^ and after this oomoth Judgment " ; Rot. 
21 : 11 — *" lo that M nnxighteoni, let him do nnrlghtooasneea atm : and ho that is lUthy, let him bt made fllthy itm : a^ 
kothatitijg^teou, let him do rightteoinetiitill: and he that it holy, let him bt made holy itiU." 

Borne teaches that the agonies of purgatory are intolerable. They differ from the pains 
of the damned only in this, that there is a limit to the one, not the other. Bellarmine, De 
Purgatorio, 2 : U — ** The pains of purgatory are very severe, surpassing any endured in 
this life. " Since none but actual saints escape the pains of purgatory, this doctrine 
gives to the death and the funeral of the Roman Catholic a dreadful and repellent 
aspect. Death is not the coming of Christ to take his disciples home, but is rather the 
ushering of the shrinking soul into a place of unspeakable suffering. This suffering 
makes satisfaction for guilt. Having paid their allotted penalty, the souls of the purified 
pass into Heaven without awaiting the day of Judgment. The doctrine of purgatory 
gives hope that men may be saved after death ; prayer for the dead has influence ; the 
priest is authorized to offer this prayer ; so the church sells salvation for money. 
Amory H. Bradford, Ascent of the Soul, 267-287, argues in favor of prayers for the dead. 
Such prayers, he says, help us to keep in mind the fact that they are living still. If 
the dead are free beings, they may still choose good or evil, and our prayers may help 
them to choose the good. We should be thankful, he believes, to the Roman Catholic 
Church, for keeping up such prayers. We reply that no doctrine of Bome has done so 
much to pervert the gospel and to enslave the world. 

For the Bomanist doctrine, see Perrone, Prseleotlones Theologicae, 2:891-420. Per 
eontni, see Hodge, Systematic Theologry, 8 : 743-770; Barrows, Purgatory. Augustine, 
Bncheiridion, 69, suggests the possibility of purgatorial fire in the future for some 
believers. Whiton, Is Eternal Punishment Endless ? page 09, says that TertuUian held 
to a delay of resurrection in the case of faulty Christians ; Cyprian first stated the notion 
of a middle state of purification ; Augustine thought it '* not incredible " ; Gregory the 
Great called it ** worthy of belief *' ; it is now one of the most potent doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic Church ; that church has been, from the third century, for all souls 
who accept her last consolations, practically restorationist. Gore, Incarnation, 18 — 
'*In the Church of Rome, the * peradventure' of an Augustine as to purgatory for 
the imperfect after death— *non redargue', he says, 'quia forsitap verumest,'— has 
become a positive teaching about purgatory, full of exact information." 

Elliott, Horse ApocalypticsB, 1 : 410, adopts Hume's simile, and says that purgatory 
gave the Roman Catholic Church what Archimedes wanted, another world on which 
to fix its lever, that so fixed, the church might with it move this world. We must 
remember, however, that the Roman church teaches no radical change of character in 
purgatory,— purgatory is only a purif jing process for believers. The true purgatory 
is only in this world, — for only here are sins purged away by God's sanctifying Spirit ; 
and in this process of purification, though God chastises, there is no element of penalty. 
On Dante's Purgatory, see A. H. Strong, Philosophy Mid BeUglon, SUHU8. 
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Luokook, After Death, it an argument, based upon the Pathers, against the Bomanltt 
doctrine. Yet he holds to progresR in sanctifloation in the intermediate state, though 
the work done in that state will not affoot the final judgment, which will be for the 
deeds done in the body. He urges prayer for the departed righteous. In his book 
entitled The Intermediate State, Luckock holds to mental and spiritual development in 
that state, to active ministry, mutual recognition, and renewed companiondiip. He 
does not believe in a second probation, but in a first real probation for those who have 
had no proper opportunities in this lif^. In their reaction against purgatory, the West- 
minister divines obliterated the Intermediate State. In that state there !■ gradual 
purification, and must be, since not all impurity and sinfulness are removed at 
death. The purging of the will requires time. White robes were given to them while 
they were waiting (R«t. 6:il). But there is no second probation for those who have 
thrown away their opportunities in this life. Bobert Browning, The Bing and the 
Book, 238 ( Pope, 2129 ), makes the Pope speak of following Ouido '* Into that sad, 
obscure, sequestered state Where God immakes but to remake the soul He else made 
first in vain ; which must not be. " But the idea of hell as permitting essential change 
of character is foreign to Boman Catholic doctrine. 

We doee onr dlBcnssion of this subject with a smgle, bnt an iznportaiit» 
remark, — this, namely, that while the Soriptures represent the intermediate 
state to be one of oonscions joy to the righteous, and of conscious pain to 
the wicked, they also represent this state to be one of incompleteness. The 
perfect joy of the saints, and the atter misery of the wicked, begin only 
with the resurrection and general judgment 

That the intermediate state is one of incompleteness, appears from the following 
passages: Vat 8 : 29 —"▼Ut hart we to do vitk tb6^ thou SonofOod? art thoaeonahitUrtotanBntuUflbri 
tttti]iM?"SCor.5:8,4— "ifMbatkatbtiiigdotkad va ihaU not ba feuBd aakal Pw indaid wafhataniatUs 
tabernaolo do gnu, batngboiiniid; not fo that vtvooU be imdothad, bottle ba alothad spon, tbat vkat ia 

Bortal may ba avaOovid ap of lift '*; c/. Barn. 8:23— "Ind not onljao, but oomlTn aln^ vhokaTotba fint-flniita 
if tlM Spirit, am waflonelTMgroiavithiBflQnelTaiiValting fbr our adoption, to vi^thandtmptiim of oar bodj"; 
Pkil.8:ii— "ifbyaajmoanalnnyattainnntotko ranmetion from tha daad"; IPot2:9— "tha Lord kaovath 
hem to daliror tha godly oat of tMaptatioo, and to koop tha nnrightaooa onder paniahmnt onto tha daj of JodgBMnt" ; 
R0T.6:1O— ''and th^Cthe souls underneath the altar] oried vith a gnat foio^ Hjing^ la v kng, 
■after, thohol7 and tnu^doetthoa not Jndgoandannga oar blood on thorn that dvoll on thooirth?'* " 

In opposition to Locke, Human Understanding, 2 : 1 : 10, who said that ** the soul 
thinks not always " ; and to Turner, Wish and Will, 48. who declares that " the soul 
need not alwasrs think, any more than the body always move ; the essence of the soul Is 
potentiality for activity " ; Descartes, Kant, Jouffroy, Sir William Hamilton, all 
maintain that it belongs to mental existence continuously to think. Upon this Ylew, 
the Intermediate state would be necessarily a state of thought. As to the nature of 
that thought, Domer remarks in his Eschatology that *' in this relatively bodilesB 
state, a still life begins, a sinking of the soul into itself and into the ground of its 
being, — what Stelfens calls 'involution,' and Martensen * self-brooding.* In this 
state, spiritual things are the only realities. In the unbelieving, their impurity, discord, 
alienation from Ood, are laid bare. If they still prefer sin, its form becomes more 
spiritual, more demoniacal, and so ripens for the judgment." 

Even here, Domer deals in speculation rather than in Scripture. But he goes further, 
and regards the Intermediate state as one, not only of moral progress, but of elimina- 
tion of evil ; and holds the end of probation to be, not at death, but at the judgment, at 
least in the case of all non-believers who are not incorrigible. We must regard this as 
a practical revival of the Romanist theory of purgatory, and as contradicted not only 
by all the considerations already urged, but also by the general tenor of Scriptiual 
representation that the decisions of this life are final, and that character is fixed here 
for eternity. This is the solemnity of preaching, that the gospel is " a nw froa lifc onto 
lift," or "anTorfromdflathantodflath"(2Cor.2i6). 

Descartes : ** As the light always shines and the heat always warms, so the soul 
always thinks. " James, Psychology, 1 : 164-175, argues against unconscious mental 
states. The states were conscious at the time we had them ; but they have been for- 
gotten. In the Unitarian Review, Sept. 1884, Prof. James denies that eternity is given 
at a stroke to omniscience. Lotze, in his Metaphysics, 268, in opposition to Kant, con- 
tends for the traDSoeiidental validity of time. Green, on the contrary, in Prolegomena 
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to Bthlos, book 1^ says that every act of knowledge in the case of man !■ a tlmelen act 
In comparing the different aflpeots of the stream of suooassive phenomena, the mind 
must, he says, be Itself out of time. Upton, Hlbbert Leotores, 800, denies this timeless 
oonsoionsness even to God, and apparently agrees with Martlneau in maintaining that 
GkMl docs not foreknow free human acts. 

De Quinoey called the human brain a palimpsest Each new writing seems to blot 
out all that went before. Tet In reality not one letter has ever been effaced. Loet>, 
Physiology of the Brain, 213, tells us that associative memory is imitated by machines 
like the phonograph. Traces left by speech can be reproduced in speech. Loeb calls 
memory a matter of physical chemistry. Stout, Manual of Psychology, 8 — ** Gonsolou»> 
nesi Includes not only awareness of our own states, but these states themselves 
whether we are aware of them or not. If a man Is angry, that is a state of conscious- 
ness, even though he does not know that he Is angry. If he does know that he is angry, 
that is another modification of consciousness, and not the same. " On unconscious 
mental action, see Ladd, Philosophy of Mind, 878-^82— **Oerebratlon cannot be iden- 
tified with psychical processes. If it could be, materialism would triumph. If the brain 
can do those things, why not do all the phenomena of consciousness ? Consciousness 
becomes a mere epiphenomenon. Unconscious cerebration— wooden iron or imcon- 
soious consciousness. What then becomes of the soul in its intervals of unoonsoioua- 
ness ? Answer : Unconscious finite minds exist only in the World-ground in which all 
mlods and things have their existence. " 

On the whole subject, see Hovey, State of Man after Death ; Savage, Souls of the 
Righteous ; Julius MUUer, Doct. Sin, 2 : 304-440 ; Neander, PlanUng and Training, 48M84 ; 
DeUtssoh, Bib. Psychologic, 407-448 ; fiib. Sac, 13 : U8 ; Methodist Bev., 84 : 240 ; Chrfa- 
tlan Rev., 20 : 881 ; Herzog, Bncyclop., art. : Hades ; Stuart, Essays on Future Punish- 
ment ; Whately, Future State; Hovey, Biblical Bschatology, 79-144. 

TTT. Thb Second OoMiNa of Ohbist. 

Whfle the Scriptnres repreeent great events in the history of the individ- 
ual Christian, like death, and great events in the history of the ohnrch, like 
the ontpooring of the Spirit at Pentecost and the destmotionof Jemsalem, 
as comings of Christ for deliverance or judgment, they also declare that 
these partial and typical comings shall be concluded by a final, triumphant 
return of Christ, to punish the wicked and to complete the salvation of his 
people. 

Temporal comings of Christ are indicated in : lit 84: 28, 27, 84— "Tka if aaf ■•& AtJl mj uto 
7M1, La^ hn ii th« Ghriilt or, Ian ; beliart it not .... For u tha li^tniog eometk fatk firam the MSt, and it Mtn 
eTaa ute the VNt; m AaH U tba oomin; of tht Son of mu. .... Torilj I mj onto 70a, Ail gvnmtion ihall not 
piM avm7, tUlall thnt tldngi bo aoeomp l iih o d" ; 16 : 28— " Yerily I mj nnto 70a, Thon an lomo of them thatitaai 
koro, vkodlallianovisotaatiofdoath,tilIth«7Motk«8onofBttneominf in kit Ungdm'*; Jflknl4:8,i8— '*ind 
iflgoandprtpart a plaoe fir joo, I oomo again, and will reeoiTO 70a onto Bi7iolf ; thai vh«n I am, thin 70 aH7 
boalio .... I viUnol]iaTi7oadoiolato: leomo nnte 70a"; a<T.3:20 — 'BohoULIaUndatthodoorandbiMk: 
if an7 man hear m7 vdoo and opon tho door, I vill oome in to him, and vill np with him, and ho vith mt.'* 
80 the Protestant Reformation, the modem missionary enterprise, the battle against 
papacy in Europe and against slavery in this country, the great revivals under White- 
field in England and under Edwards in America, were all 4>rellmlnary and typical 
comings of Christ. It was a sceptical spirit which indited the words : ** God*s new 
Messiah, some great Cause " ; yet it is true that In every great movement of dvUlsi- 
tion we are to recognize a new coming of the one and only Messiah, "Jaaoi Chriit, tho amo 
7iitarda7 and to-da7 and finror '* ( Hob. 18 : 8 ). Schaff, Hist Christ. Church, 1 : 840 — " The com- 
ing began with his ascension to heaven (c/. Mai 26:64— 'htaotforthC ^«'aprH/rom now} 
7eihaUMotho8on«lmasiittinf atthorighthand ofPow, and eoming onthooloodiofhoaTtn' ).'* Matheson, 
Spir. Devel. of St. Paul, 286—'* To Paul, in his later letters, this world is already the 
scene of the second advent. The secular is not to vanish awart but to be permanent, 
transfigured, pervaded by the divine life. Paul began with the Christ of the resurrec- 
tion ; he ends with the Christ who already makes all things new. " See Metoalf, 
l*arou8la i». Second Advent, in Bib. Sac., Jan. 1907 : 91-6S. 

The final coming of Christ is referred to In : Hat 84:80 — *'thi7 ihall 100 tho 8oa of Ma mbI^ 
athoilMiioflMftfawith piwm and gnat fliry. Aad ho Aall nad fbrth hk angda vithapwtioiadola 
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tra^t^ nd tWj ikan Kilte togethff his «lMl froB ttt ftv viidi, frtn m 1^ 

"BvtvhntUSmtfBasdlAUoaiMiBhis (tej.and aU ttt nftk vitkkia, tkiiihaUh«iitatkttln«e«fhia 
^«7";ialil:ll — "TtB««IQ«JilM,vk7 ituA 71 iMkiuff in* k«m ? tkii Jmob, vk« vu reoeivdL 19 froa 
jwiitok«T«,ihAUM«ntiB]ik0MBMrM 71 bakdd kia fvb^ iatoknfa"; lTka&4:16— "Pwtttlort 
UMdf ikan dMDmd froB k«?ia, vitk a Aoot. vith tkt TdM «l tht inkiagd. ^ 

1:7,10— "tktmtbliaA«rttt Lord J«ns from k«m vitk tht ugdt ofkkpovw .... vk«i kt fhaU mm to 1m 
glflriiid in kh aiBti^ aad to b« BtfTiatd ftt in aU them ttftt btlitvvd*^ lab. 9 :28 ~ '^ 
anei flAnd to Uar ttt abs of aaaj, ikaU afpaar a mmbA Um^ apart frM u, to thnt tint wait Cor Um, uito ■!?»- 
tka*'; K«T.l:7-"Btkold,ka«MBetk vithtttdoiidi; and OTtry tya ihaU m* kin, aDdttty tint |te«idUM; aad 
aUtk«teib««ltk««ai1kftanmiiraffvki&'* Dr. A. C. Kendrlck, Com. ooltk. 1:6— * And when 
he shall conduct \Mck ngtdn into the Inhabited world the First-born, he salth. And let 
all the angels of Ood worship him '* — In the glory of the second coming Chrlst^s 
•uperiorlty to angels will be signally displayed— a contrast to the humiliation of his 
first coming. 

The tendency of our day Is to interpret this second class of passages in a purely meta- 
phorical and spiritual way. But prophecy can have more than one fulfilment. Jesus' 
words are pregnant words. The present spiritual coming does not exhaust their 
meaning. His coming in the great movements of history does not preclude a final and 
literal coming, in which "trwy tjt ihall wo Uh** (Kot. 1:7). With this proviso, we may 
aawnt to much of the following quotation ftrom Gould, Bib. Theol. N. T., 44-M — ^ The 
last things of which Jesus speaks are not the end of the world, but of the age— the 

end of the Jewish period in connection with the destruction of Jerusalem After 

the entire statement is in, including both the destruction of Jerusalem and the coming 
of the Lord which is to follow it, it is distinctly said that that generation was not to 
pass away until all these things are aocomplished. According to this, the coming of the 
Bon of man must be something other than a visible coming. In O. T. prophecy any 
divine interference in human albUrs is represented under the figure of Ood coming in 
the clouds of heaven. lal M: 64 says : 'Pnn tkia timo 70 ikaU too tko Son of Man Mated .... and 
ooBisg in tko dooda of kooTon. * Coming and judgment are both continuous. The slow growth 
in the parables of the leaven and the mustard seed contradicts the idea of Christ's early 
coming. 'ifttrakiftiaMtkiLQrdoltkMOiomntoeoaioCk' (]Iat25:19). Christ came in one sense 
at the destruction of Jerusalem ; in another sense all great crises in the history of the 
world are comings of the Son of man. These judgments of the nations are a part of 
the process for the final setting up of the Idngdom. But this final act will not be a 
judgmefit process, but the final entire submission of the will of man to the will of God. 
The end is to be, not judgment, but salvation. " We add to this statement the declara- 
tion that the final act here spoken of will not be purely subjective and spiritual, but 
will constitute an external manifestation of Christ comparable to that of his first com- 
ing in its appeal to the senses, but unspeakably more glorious than was the coming to 
the manger and the cross. The proof of this we now proceed to give. 

L The nature of this coming, 

Altiiongh without doubt aooompanied, in the case of the regenerate, by 
inward and invisible influenoes of the Holy Spirit, the second advent is to 
be ontward and visible. This we argue : 

( a ) From the objects to be secured by Christ's return. These are partly 
external ( Bom. 8 : 21, 23 ). Nature and the body are both to be glorified. 
These external changes may well be accompanied by a visible manifesfeation 
of him who * makes all things new ' ( Bev. 21 : 5 ). 

lA 8 : lO-a — * in kopo tkat tko onotioB abo ikaU bo doUrvod frtrii tko bondaso of «^^ 
tkoi^loryoftkookildrnof God. . . . vaiting for oar adoption, to vit» tko rodmtption of oar body"; BoT.li:6 — 
•* Mold, I nako all tkingi nov. " A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 48 — '* We must not con- 
found the ParadeU and the Parousia, It has been argued that, because Christ came 
In the person of the Spirit, the Redeemer's advent in glory has already taken place. 
But in the Paraclete Christ comes spiritually and invisibly ; In the Parousia he comea 
bodily and gloriously. " 

(6 ) From the Scriptural comparison of the manner of Ohrist's return 
with the manner of his departure (Acts 1:11) — see Commentary of 
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Haokett, in loco : — " ^ rp&irov „ viaiblyy and in the air. The expxeBslon is 
never employed to affirm merely the certainty of one event as compared 
with anotiier. The assertion that the meaning is simply that, as Christ had 
departed, so also he would return, is contradicted by every passage in 
which the phrase occors." 

A«lii:U— "tUiJ«mi,vhovunMiT«dvpfroB7wiBlok«T«. ihaU MooiMiBUkeBiaiMruTibahtUkiB 
g«fi«iitok«m";e/. i0li7:28— "vMildMlthMkm m», ai [Svrp^ov] thoa UDadittlMlKTpUaiywtar- 
dAy?" Iil28:87--''k«v«ftnvoaUIhaTtgitlk««dth7eUldmt0Kfthflr,0mM 

k«r ehifikfiii under Imt wiagB " ; IT1b.8:8— "u[6v rpdirov]JiiuMiiiidJ«ugibrwvithiloodIoM%Mdot]MMabo 
vithstaadtha trutk." Lyman Abbott refers to lit 23 : 37, and Lokt 13 : 8S^ as sbowlncr that. In 
iflls 1:11, "in likt manner "means only** in like realityJ** So, he says, the Jews expected 
Elijah to return in form^ aooordlnir to laL 4 : 5, whereas he returned only in tpUrit. Jesus 
simHarily returned at Pentecost in spirit, and has been coming again ever since. The 
remark of Dr. Hackett, quoted in the text above, is sufficient proof that this interpre- 
tation is wholly unexegeticaL 

( c ) From the analogy of Ohrist's first coming. If this was a literal and 
visible coming, we may expect the second coming to be literal and visible 
also. 

HkMidtie-^ArthaLardkiiBnlf [-in his own person] fkall taoni ftw k«m, vitt aikit 
[something heardlvith the TUMoftk0artdungd,uidvithtlM trump of Qod ''—see Oom. of Prof . W. 
A. Stevens: "^ So different from Ink* 17: 20, where 'the kinsdmof God MmatknolvltkolMmtiM.'* 
The ' ikont' is notnecessarUy the voice of Christ himself ( lit. 'in a Aont. * or ' in Atnju^ * ). 
*TaioaoftkfaTCkaaKal' and 'tnoapofGod'are appositional, not additional.** R«t.1:7— "arwytja 
ihaUiaaUB"; as every ear shall hoar him : Jokn5:28k28— "aU that art in tka tamba ikaU kaar kit 
vdaa" ; I nam 1 : 2— "to tka and that yabanatfoiakly akakan from jwr mind, naryek bttronblad. ...aatkal 
tkidajaftkaLordianovpaaant"— they may have ** thought that the first gathering of the 
saints to Christ was a quiet. Invisible one — a stealthy advent, like a thief in the night '* 
(Lillie). I Jokn 7— '*l^nanjdaoaiT«fB art gana ftrtkiitatha vorid, am tk^ ttat oenlSMnoltkatJaaasGbiik 
aomatk in tkal«k"— here denial of afuture second coming of Christ is declared to be the 
mark of a deceiver. 

Alfordand Alexander, in their Commentaries on lata 1:11, agree with the view of 
Hackett quoted above. Warren, Parousia, 61-d5, 108-114, controverts this view and says 
that " an omnipresent divine being can come^ only in the sense of manifatalion.** He 
regards the parousia, or coming of Christ, as nothing but Christ's spiritual presence. A 
writer in the Presb. Review, 1888 : 221, replies that Warren's view is contradicted *'by 
the ftu3t that the apostles often spoke of the parousia as an event yet future, long after 
the promise of the Bedeemer*s spiritual presence with his church had b^grun to be 
fulfilled, and by the fact that Paul expressly cautions the Thessalonlans against the 
belief that the parousia was Just at hand." We do not know how all men at one time 
can see a bodily Christ; but we also do not know the nature of Christ's body. The day 
exists undivided in many places at the same time. The telephones has made it possible 
for men widely separated to hear the same voice,— It is equally possible that all men 
may see the same Christ coming in the clouds. 

2. The time of Chrises coming. 

( a ) Although Christ's prophecy of this event, in the twenty-f onrth chap, 
ter of Matthew, so connects it with the deetmction of Jerusalem that the 
apostles and the early Christians seem to have hoped for its occurrence 
daring their life-time, yet neither Christ nor the apostles definitely tanght 
when the end should be, bnt rather declared the knowledge of it to be 
reserved in the counsels of God, that men might ever recognize it as 
possibly at hand, and so might live in the attitude of constant expectation. 

1 0». IS: a— ** Va AaU nat all alaif^ but va akaUall ba flki^" : 1 rkm 4 :17— " tkan va tkat ait aliv% tknt 
art laA» akiU tasalkar witktkaa ba aaai^t vp in tka alMda, ta nMat tka iMdln tka air ; and aa akU vatTflr ba witk tka 
L0rd";l11ik4:8— "kanaatetktkactialaidnpfflrma tka srawn al f%ktaoQanaaa, vkkk tka Lard, tka rigktaaw 
Mf%*dlclitlaniaallkslda7:aadMt«l7ta ■% bit aba la •Utk«tkatka?il«ndkiftppMri^"iJmi 
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i : 7 -"Is lirfiat th«iA«% brttkra, ulU tht oomiiv of tht I«ri '^ 1 M 

bt7ittardbnofMUiaBi]biuidbtMbtfutopn7tr";lJok&2:18~''UttUeki^^ uAuy 

htMPJ flat tntiflfaiit flomath, Ten new kawthm rileniBMLy aatiak ri iti; vhmby vekiunrtkAtitittiMluthiov." 

FUL4:5— *'ThtIiarditatbaiid(iyyvf). Ib notUsf be aniiau" — may mean ** the Lord is near " 
(in Bpaoe ), without any reference to the second comin^r. The paasages quoted above, 
expreasinflr as they do the surmises of the apostles that Christ's coming was near, while 
yet abstaininir from all definite flxin^r of the time, are at least suiScient proof that 
Christ's advent may not be near to our time. We should be no more warranted than 
they were, in ixiteirlng from these passages alone the immediate cominir of the Lord. 

Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, 2 : 349-a50, maintains that Jesus expected his own speedy 
second coming and the end of the world. There was no mention of the death of his dis- 
ciples, or the importance of readiness for it. No hard and fSst organization of his dis- 
ciples into a church was contemplated by him, — lai. 16 : 18 and 18 : 17 are not authentic. No 
separation of his disciples from the fellowship of the Jewish religion was thought of. 
He thought of the destruction of Jerusalem as the final Judgment. Yet his doctrine 
would spread through the earth, like leaven and mustard seed, though accompanied by 
suffering on the part of his disciples. This view of Wendt can be maintained only by 
an arbitrary throwing out of the testimony of the evangelist, upon the ground that 
Jesus' mention of a church does not befit so early a stage in the evolution of Christi- 
anity. Wendt's whole treatment is vitiated by the presupposition that there can be 
nothing in Jesus' words which is inexplicable upon the theory of natural development. 
That Jesus did not expect speedily to return to earth is shown in Vat 25 : 19 — "iftw a long 
tlMtlM lord of thoM Mmsts oqimUi " ; and Paul, in 2 ThflH^ had to correct the mi^ti^irift of those 
who interpreted him as having in his first Bpistle declared an immediate oondng of the 
Lord. 

A. H. Strong, Cleveland Sermon, 1904 : 27 — *' The faith in a second coming of Christ has 
lost its hold upon many Christians in our day. But it still serves to stimulate and 
admonish the great body, and we can never dispense with its solemn and mighty influ- 
ence. Christ comes, it is true, in Pentecostal revivals and in destructions of Jerusalem, 
in Bef ormation movements and in political upheavals. But these are only {Precursors of 
another and literal and final return of Christ, to punish the wicked and to complete the 
salvation of his people. That day for which all other days are made will be a Joyful day 
f6r those who have fought a good fight and have kept the faith. Let us look for and 
hasten the coming of the day of God. The Jacobites of Scotland never ceased their 
labors and sacrifices for their king's return. They never tasted wine, without pledging 
their absent prince ; they never Joined in song, without renewing their oaths of aUe- 
giance. In many a prison cell and on many a battlefield they rang out the strain : 
* Follow thee, follow thee, wha wadna follow thee? Long hast thou lo'ed and trusted 
us fairly: Chairlie, Chairlie, wha wadna follow thee? King o* the Highland hearts, 
bonnie Prince Chairlie 1 ' So they sang, so they invited him, until at last he came. 
But that longing for the day when Charles should come to his own again was faint and 
weak compared with the longing of true Christian hearts for the coming of their King. 
Charles came, only to suffer defeat, and to bring shame to his country. But Christ will 
come, to put an end to the world's long sorrow, to give triumph to the cause of truth, 
to bestow everlasting reward upon the f aithfuL ' Even so. Lord Jesus, come I Hope of 
all our hopes the sum. Take thy waiting people home I Long, so long, the groaning 
earth. Cursed with war and flood and deartii. Sighs for its redemption birth. Therefore 
come, we daily pray ; Bring the resurrection-day ; Wipe creation's curse away I ' " 

( & ) Henoe we find, in immediate connection with many of these predic- 
tions of the end, a reference to intervening events and to the eternity of 
Qody which shows that the prophecies themselves are expressed in a large 
way which befits the greatness of the divine plans. 

Ill 24 : 86 --"Bat of tkatdajand Iionr knovoth no OB^ not am tho iBgels of hoavtn, ndtto 
oslj " ; Hark 13 : 82 ~" Bat of that day or that hoar knoveihno oBo, not oTon tho angvli in hoaren, naithor tho Son, bat 
hoFathar. lako ye hoed, vatoh and praj : for yeknov not vhsn the time is '* ; iolil :7— "And he nid onto thorn, It 
it not for yoa to knov times or seaaons, vhleh the Father hathiet within hiaownaathority"; lOor.lO:!!— "lov 
thiae thing! happened onto thom hj vay of example ; and they vere vritten for oar admonition, upon irhom tho onds of 
theagfloaneoMo";i6:22— "HaranathaCmarg.: thatia, 0I.ord,eomol]";2Theak2:i-S— "lowvebeaeeehywu 
brfttr«i,toadungtkooomlngofovlioni Jeias(!hrigt,andoar gathoring together onto him; to tho end that yobtnot 
fikMyiteknfinoBTOir mind, Bor yet bttrooUod... . uthatthidayoftkokcdiinov pntnt [Am.Bev.: 
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it]ukilkul*];]fkBeMab«giil*7oainaBjviM: Ibr it vinB0tb^«ui^th«iaiiif iwaiMMliiltUlthi 
Bua of da bt nmkii, tkt ton of perittuB.*' 

JaMi5:8k9--''Bo joalaipoli«Bft;«itiiUiih70Qrk«uti:tethooaBiii^oftktIrfHtaalk^ HnnrMi, 
brrtkniv CM igaliiit aaotte, tk«t jobt nol Jvdgod: bohold, tho Jvdgo fto^ 

tkolutiftTiiioolunihallooBo... . nTtag^VkmiithopnmiMofhiioomiiif ? ftr, ftw tkt 4i j Oat tht iithm 
faUiiltip^aUtliiBgioartJnaAaitt^vmfromthobogMiiffo'tkoomtioa. Por this tkej vUfldlj tegot. Oat tk«o 
wilMTiatfromofdld. .. . BatfbigftiwttUimtUiig,boIoTed,thatonoaa7isviUitktUii4uathoiuuLd j«u% 
udatkooauidjoiiBUoiMday. ThilacdunotiUak ooaoonin; Us praniae. . . . BiUthoAiyofthoIiovdwm 
uatUtf.... vhatnuaarofponowoaghtyotoboiBAUholyUTingaBd godliaMi; looking: for and oanurtly 
doiiiiof [margr.: 'kaitiniag*] thoondng«ftkodijof8od'*--awaitlxiffit,andha8teiiliiflrit80omiiiff 
by 7our prayer aod labor. 

laTJ:3~'*BlflaMdiiko tlMt nadoth. aiid tk07 thai koar tko vvris of thoFBpka^^ 
vritUathMr«in: for the tinM ii at hand " : 28:l^aO~"B«kold,IoomiqaicUj;aiid my revard ii vitk mo, to randff 
tocaokmaaaooordiagukisvorkii . . . . He vho toitillotk thaot things Mlth, Tea: I comoqaiekly. AiMBioomo, 
Lord Jons.'* From these poBaagea It is evident that the apostles did not know the time 
of the end, and that it was hidden from Christ himself while here in the flesh. He, there, 
fore, who assumes to know, assumes to know more than Christ or his apostles— 
assumes to know the very thin^r whioh Christ declared it was not for us to know I 

Gould, Bib. TheoL N. T., 153—** The expectation of our Lord's coming was one of the 
elements and motifs of that generation, and the delay of the event caused some ques- 
tioning. But there is never any indication that it may be indefinitely postponed. The 
early church never had to face the difQculty forced upon the church to-day, of belief in 
his second coming, founded upon a prophecy of his coming during the lifetime of a 
generation long since dead. And imtil this Epistle [ 2 Pstar ], we do not find any traces of 
this exegeUcal legerdemain as such a situation would require. But here we have it fuB- 
frrown ; just such a specimen of harmonistic device as orthodox Interpretation ftimil- 
iarizes us with. The definite statement that the advent is to be within that generation 
is met with the general principle that *ona day is vith tha Lord u a thousand tmuti, and a thousand j«an 
u ona day * ( 2 M 8 : 8 ). " We must regard this comment of Dr. Gould as an unconscious 
fulfilment of the prediction that "in the last days fflockors shall eomo with mockoy" (2 Pet. 8:8). A 
better understanding of prophecy, as divinely pregrnant utterance, would have enabled 
the critic to believe that the words of Christ might be partially fulfilled in the days of 
the apostles, but fully accomplished only at the end of the world. 

( c ) In this we diflcem a striking parallel between the predictions of 
Ohrist's first, and the predictions of his second, advent In both cases the 
event was more distant and more grand than those imagined to whom the 
prophecies first came. Under both dispensations, patient waiting for Christ 
was intended to discipline the faith, and to enlarge the conceptions, of God's 
tme servants. The fact that every age since Christ ascended has had its 
Chiliasts and Second Adventists should turn onr thoughts away from 
curious and fruitless prying into the time of Christ's coming, and set us at 
immediate and constant endeavor to be ready, at whatsoever hour he may 
appear. 

Qen. 4:1— "And the man knew Ire his wife; and she eonoelTed, and ban Gain, and said, I hafi gettea a nsa vith 
the help of Jehofah [ lit. : 'I hare gotten a aoan, oTen Jeherah ' ] " ~ an intimation that Eve fancied her 
first-bom to be already the promised seed, the coming deliverer ; see MacWhorter, 
Jahveh Christ. Dent 18:15— '*JehoTah thj God vill raise np nnto theea prophet frcm the midst of thee^ of thj 
hnthrm, like nnto me; into him 70 shall hearken"— here is a prophecy which Moses may have 
expected to be fulfilled in Joshua, but which God designed to be fulfilled only in Christ. 
Is. 7 :14| 16 —"Therefore the lord himself vill giTO 70a a sign: behold, a fiigin ahall ooneeiTfl^ and bear a son, and 

shaUoaU his name ImnuiaeL Porbefbrethe ehild shaU knov to reftase the evil, and ehooM the good, the land 

vhoee tve kings thoa abhomet shall be IbraakM"— a prophecy which the prophet may have 
expected to be fulfilled in his own time, and which was partly so fulfilled, but which Qod 
intended to be fulfilled ages thereafter. 

Ukel:K—*'SmeeB;and this man vurighteoos and deron^ looking fir theeaosolationeflnd"— SUneon 
was th« type of holy men, in every age of Jewish history, who were waiting for the ful- 
filment of Ck)d's promise, and for the coming of the deliverer. 80 under the Christian 
dispensation. Augustine hcM that Christ's reign of a thousand years, which occupies 
the last epodi of the world V hittory« did not stiU Ua In the future, but bagao with tba 
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fouDdlDflr of the diuroh ( Ritaohl, Just, and Beoona, 286 ). Luther, near the time of hit 
death, said : ** God forbid that the world should last fifty years longer I Let him cut 
matters short with his last Judgment I " Melanchthon put the end less than two hun- 
dred years from his time. OaIvln*s motto was : **I>cmilne,Qiioiia(7uef*' — *'0 Lord, how 
long ? " Jonathan Bdwards, before and .during the great Awakening, Indulged high 
expectations as to the probable extension of the movement imtil it should bring the 
world, even in his own lif^me, into the love and obedJenoe of Christ ( Lif^ by Allen. 
234). Better than any one of these is the utterance of Dr. Broadus : ** If I am always 
ready, I shall be ready when Jesus oomes.** On the whole subject, see HovQy, In 
Baptist Quarterly, Oct. 1877 : 416-432 ; Bhedd, Dogm. TheoL, 2 : 641-646 ; Stevens, in Am. 
Com. on T ho s sal onians, Bxcursus on The Parou8ia,and notes on i nMa4:i8,16;i:il;t 
IkMaS:3,ll; Goodspeed, Messiah's Second Advent; Heagle, That Btoased Hope. 

8. The precuraorg of Chriafa coming, 

( a ) Through the preaohiiig of the gospel in all the world, the kingdom 
of Christ is steadily to enlarge its boondaxies, nntil Jews and Gtentiles alike 
become possessed of its blessings, and a millennial period is introdnoed in 
whioh Christianitj generally prevails throoghoat the earth. 

]lftiL8:4i 45— "lAdintti Ujt pf thoM kiaga ihaU tht God «l haana wi vp a kingtei vUA ikdl smr te 
dMtnytd. Bor iluOl tha MTwvicBtj tbffwf bt Un to aaothflr peopl* ; tat ik d^ 

Wngdnmt, and it ihall itaad Ibrtror. Vonamiiok u thoa lavnt tkat a itoso vu eat oat of iko ■oontaiB vitfaoit 
baad%andthatitl»ra]uinpiM«thoiioiwthtbraai,tha tlay, tko bItw, and tht gold ; tlM gnat God katkmadokiowa 
to tho king vhat ahall oqbm to pan knoaftor : and tke dnam it oartain, and tke intaipnIatioB tkoreoffliinL" 

Hat i3: 81, 32 — "Tko kingdom of koavaaiiliko onto a grain of nraitard load .... vkiekindaodiilantkaaail 
Hodi; bat vhflB iliigrovn. it ii gnator tkaa tko karba, and baoomatk a traa. lo tkat tko birdaof kaam aaoMaad 
ladgo in tko bFUflkai tharaof " — the parable of the leaven, which follows, apparently illustrates 
the intensive, as that of the mustard seed illustrates the extensive, development of the 
kingdom of Gkxl ; and it is as impossible to oonflne the reference of the leaven to the 
spread of evil as it is impossible to confine the reference of the mustard seed to the 
spread of good. 

Iai24:i4— "IndtkisgaipoloftkokingdflmibaUbopraaakadintko wkolo vorld f ar a taitiMiy nato aU tkt 
MtioBi;anitkiBibaUtkoaB4aoma": Bom.ll:2Sk26— "a kardaning in pari katk befldlMlBrMl, vnlUtkoflilBMi 
altkoGaatilaiboaeBain; andioaU Isntl ibaU bo laTod*'; Kar. aO:4-4--''ind I nvthnniai, andtk^ainpoB 
tkam, and Jvdgntnt vu giTOB onto tkam : and I nv tko moIi of them tkat kad boan bakaadad fir tko taitimaBy of 
Jaooi, and for tko vord alGod,ani nob u vonhippad nat tko baaa^ naitkar kia imag^ andraaeiYad not tko nark vpaa 
tkairforakaad and apaa tkair kand; and tkoy liTod, and roigned vitk Ckriift a tkooaand Taan,** 

Ool. 1 :23— *tkogaspol vkiok 70 kaard, vkiek was praaakad in all eraatiflo nndar kaam**— Paul's phrase 
here and the apparent reference in Hat 84 : 14 to A. D. 70 as the time of the end, should 
restrain theorizers from inslBting that the second coming of Christ cannot ooour until 
this text has been tulillled with literal completeness ( Broadus ). 

( 6 ) There will be a corresponding development of evil, either extensive 
or intensive, whose tme character shall be manifest not only in deceiving 
many professed followers of Christ and in persecuting tme believers, but in 
constituting a personal Antichrist as its representative and object of worship. 
This rapid growth shall continue until the millennium, during which evfl, 
in the person of its chief, shall be temporarily restrained. 

lIatl3:80,88~"UtbolkgnvtagotkiriintUtkakarTait: and iatkotiaMoftkokarTartI viUmjIotkaraiy^ 
Gatkarnpflnttkotani^andbindtkamin bondlai to bom tkcm: bat gatkar tko vkaat into mj baa . . . .tko laid 
JB tko varld; and iko good teod, tkaia are tba wmof tko kingdom ; and tko tarat an tkaaoni of tko oril cao" ; 84 :S, 
il,18»84— "FormanyakallaamainBijnanMbnjing, lam tkaCbritt; and ikall load many aatraj .... indmaaj 
fidiapropkata akall ariaa^ and akall laad many aatny. And baaaoaa iniqinitf aball ba mnltipliad, tko Ioti altka many 
akallvaxaold. . . . For tkara akall ariia falao CkxJata, and falao propkati^and akall akovgmtaigBaaDdvoodacB; ao 
u to laad aatraj, if poanbla, oran tko olaet." 

Uko 21 : 18 — " Bat bafiire aU tkaaa tkinga» tkay akaU U7 tkoir kanda on yoi^ and akaU panaoolo 70l^ daUTW^ 
op to tko ajnagogOM and priaona, bringing 70a bafaro kinga and goTonun for m j nama'a aaka ** ; 8 TkaaiL 8 : ^ 4» 7, 8, 
— ''it vill not bo, ozoapt tko fiiling avay aomo 8i«t, and tka man of aia bo reraalad, tko aaa of parditk^ ko tkat 
oppeaotk and oialtotk kimaalfagainat all tkat ia aallad God ar tkat ia vwakippad ; aa tkat ko aittatk U tko tampla of God, 
•attfavUmaolffatkuGod. .... PartkamTatoryaflavkaaBaaadotkalraoidjvorkraely tkaniaaaatkatnataiaalk 
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Mw.ulflktbttdMiMloltttvfty. All Uaiikdlbtnv«adltUlawlMi«Bi^vh«Btki Lord JwfikAlliUy^ith 
tte bnitk of kk Mntk, aiii briag to BM«ht by tki auBitetitiaa of Us oomiBf ;* 

ElUott, Horas ApocalTPtiofe, 1:66, holds that '* Antiohrlit meaofl another Chriiit, a 
pro-Christ, a vloe-Christ, a pretender to the name of Christ, and in that character, an 
usurper and adversary. The principle of Antichrist was already sown in the time of 
PauL But a certain hindrance, i. e., the Boman Bmpire as then constituted, needed 
first to be removed out of the way, before room could be made for Antichrist's devel- 
opment." Antichrist, accordiu^ to this view, is the hierarchical spirit, which found its 
final and most complete ezpresBion in the Papacy. Dante, Hell, 10 : 10&-117, speaks of 
the Papacy, or rather the temporal power of the Popes, as Antichrist: **To you St. 
John referred, O shepherds vile. When she who sits on many waten, had Been seen 
with kin^ her person to defile '* ; see A. H. Stron^r, Philosophy and Beli^on, 507. 

It has been objected that a simultaneous srrowth both of evil and of good is incon- 
ceivable, and that the progrreas of the divine kingdom implies a diminution in the 
power of the adversary. Only a sliffht reflection however convinces us that, as the 
population of the world is always increasing, evil men may increase in numbers, even 
though there is increase in the numbers of the good. But wo must also consider that 
evil grows in intensity just in proportion to the light which good throws upon it. 
** Wherever Qod erects a house of prayer. The devil always builds a chapel there.'* 
Bvery revival of religion stirs up the forces of wickedness to opposition. As Christ's 
first advent occasioned an unusual outburst of demoniac malignity, so Christ's second 
advent will be resisted by a final desperate effort of the evil one to overcome the forces 
of good. The great awakening in New England under Jonathan Edwards caused on 
the one hand a most remarkable increase in the number of Baptist believers, but also 
on the other hand the rise of modem Unitarianism. The optimistio Presbyterian pas- 
tor at Auburn argued with the pessimistic chaplain of the State's Prison that the world 
was certainly growing better, because his congregation was increasing ; whereupon 
the chaplain replied that his own congregation was increasing also. 

( ) At the dose of this millennial period, evil "will again be permitted 
to exert its utmost power in a final confiiot with righteousnesa. This spir- 
itual straggle, moreover, will be accompanied and symbolized by political 
convulsions, and by fearful indications of desolation in the natoral world. 

Ill 84 : a; 80-- "Bat iBBodioMy oflar tha triboktiiA olttoe dATi tto u 
Mt girt iMT lif kt» and th« ftm iluOl M froB k«T«, ui tkt pow«n of ttt k«nai fhaU bt i^^ 
Kfftu tkt lipi if tk« 8m «l nan in kaana"; Ukt 81 :8-88— false prophets; wars and tumults; 
earthquakes; pestilences; persecutions; signs in the sun, moon, and stars; "lad tkai 
ihall tkij M* tlM Son of nun ooaiiig in a olood vith povw and gnat glory. Bot vtaa thM tUagi btgin ti mm to 
paa, look vp^ and lift up your k«ads; booaoaojoorndofflplioadravftknigk." 

Interpretations of the book of Bevelation are divided into three daases: (1) the 
lYcsterist ( held by Grotius, Moses Stuart, and Warren ), which regards the prophecy as 
mainly fulfilled in the age immediately succeeding the time of the apostles ( 660 —Neron 
Kaisar) ; (2) the Continuous ( held by Isaac Newton, Vitringa, Bengel. Elliott, Kelly, 
and Gumming ), which regards the whole as a continuous prophetical history, extend- 
ing from the first age until the end of all things (666 — Lateinoe ) ; Hengstenberg and 
Alf ord hold substantially this view, though they regard the seven seals, trumpets, and 
vials as synchronologicaU each succeeding set going over the same ground and exhibit- 
ing it in some special aspect; (3) the Futuritt (held by Maitland and Todd), which 
considers the book as describing events yet to occur, during the times immediately 
preceding and following the coming of the Lord. 

Of all these interpretations, the most learned and exhaustive is that of Elliott, in his 
four volumes entitled Horee Apocaljpticae. The basis of his interpretation is the "tiiM 
and tiaa asd kalf a tiiM" of Dan. 7: 86^ which according to the year-day theory means 11960 
years— the year, according to ancient reckoning, containing 800 dajrs, and the *'taM** 
being therefore aOO years [860 + (2X860 ) + 180— laoO]. This phrase we find recurring 
with regard to the woman nourished in the wilderness (Ror. 18 : 14 ). The blasphemy of 
the beast for forty and two months ( Rot. 18 : 5 ) seems to refer to the same period [ dS X 80 
- 1200, as before]. The two witnesses prophecy 1260 days (Rot. 11 :8 ) ; and the woman's 
time in the wilderness is stated (Rot. 18: 6) as 1260 days. This period of 1260 years is 
Tegarded by Elliott as the time of the temporal power of the Papacy. 

There is a twofold terminua a quo, and correspondingly a twofold t0rminu$ ad quern. 
The first commenoeoMnt is ▲. D. 610, when in the edict of JusUnian the dragon of the 
64 
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Roman Bmpfre gives its power to the beast of the Papacy, and ntHgm its throne to the 
rising Antichrist, giving opportunity for the rise of the ten horns as Buropean kings 
( Eir. iS : i-3 ). The second commencement, adding the seventy-five supplementary years 
of Sisial i2: i2 [ 1885— 1360- 75 ], is A. D. 60a, when the Emperor Phocas acknowledges the 
primacy of Borne, and the ten horns, or kings, now diademed, submit to the Papooy 
(R0T. i7 : 11; iS ). The lint ending-point is A. D. 1791, when the French Revolution struck 
the first blow at the independence of the Pope [631 + 1)800 -1791]. The second ending- 
point is A. D. 1866, when the temporal power of the Pope was abolished at the unifica- 
tion of the kingdom of Italy [ 606 + 1200 — 1886 ] . Elliott regards the two-homed beast 
(Hit. 13: il) as representing the Papal Clergy, and the image of the beast (Rer. iS:14» IS) as 
representing* the Papal Councils. 

Unlike Hengstenberg and Alford, who consider the seals, trumpets, and vials as syn- 
dironological, Elliott makes the seven trumpets to be an unfolding of the seventh seal, 
and the seven vials to be an unfolding of the seventh trumpet. Like other advocates 
of the premillennial advent of Christ, Elliott regards the four chief si^rns of Christ's 
near approach as being : ( 1 ) the decay of the Turkish Empire ( the drying up of the 
river Euphrates— Bar. 16: 12); (2) the Pope's loss of temporal power (the destruction 
of Babylon — R«t. 17: 19 ) ; ( 8 ) the conversion of the Jews and their return to their own 
land (li. 87 ; Kom. il : 12-1^ 2S-27— but on this last, see Meyer ) ; ( 4 ) the pouring out of the 
Holy Spirit and the conversion of the Gentiles ( the way of the kings of the Bast — Bar. 
16:12; the fulness of the GentUee - Kom. 11 : 25 ). 

Elliott*s whole scheme, however, is vitiated by the fact that he wron«rly assumes the 
book of Revelation to have been written under Domitian ( 94 or 96), instead of under 
Nero ( 67 or 68 ). His terminu» a quo is therefore incorrect, and his interpretation of 
fih^tffi 5-9 is rendered very precarious. The year 1866, moreover, should have been the 
time of the end, and so the terminus <id quern seems to be dearly misunderstood— 
unless indeed the seventy-five supplementary years of Daniel are to be added to 1866. 
We regard the failure of this most ingenious scheme of Apooaljrptic interpretation as 
a practical demonstration that a clear understanding of the meaning of prophecy is, 
before the event, impossible, and we are confirmed in this view by the utterly untenable 
nature of the theory of the millennium which is commonly held by so-called Second 
Adventists, a theory which we now proceed to examine. 

A long preparation may be followed by a sudden consummation. Drilling the rock 
for the blast is a slow procees ; firin^r the charge takes but a moment. The woodwork 
of the Windsor Hotel in New York was in a charred and superheated state before the 
electric wires that threaded it wore out their insulation, — then a slight increase of 
voltage turned heat into fiame. The Outlook, March 80, 1895 — '* An evolutionary con- 
ception of the Second Coming, as a progressive manifestation of the spiritual power 
and glory of Christ, may issue in a dinouement as unique as the first advent was which 
closed the preparatory ages.*' 

Joseph Cook, on A. J. Gordon : *' There is a wide distinction between the flash-lig-ht 
theory and the burning-glass theory of missions. The latter was Dr. Gordon's view. 
When a burning-glass is held over Inflammable material, the concentrated rays of the 
sun rapidly produce in it discoloration, smoke, and sparks. At a certain instant, after 
the sparks have been sufficiently diffused, the whole material suddenly bursts into 
fiame. There is then no longer any need of the burning-glass, for fire has itself f^en 
from on high and is able to do its own work. So the world is to be regarded as inflam- 
mable material to be set on fire from on high. Our Lord's life on earth is a burning- 
glass, concentrating rays of light and heat upon the souls of men. When the heating- 
has gone on far enough, and the sparks of incipient confiagration have been sufficiently 
diffused, suddenly spiritual fiame will burst up everywhere and will fill the earth. This 
is the second advent of him who kindled humanity to new life by his first advent. As I 
understand the premillenarian view of history, the date when the sparks shall kindle 
into flame is not known, but it is known that the duty of the church is to spread the. 
sparks and to expect at any instant, after their wide diffusion, the victorious descent 
of millennial flame, that is, the beginnin^r of our Lord's personal and visible reign over 
the whole earth." See article on Millenarianism, by G. P. Fisher, in McCUntock and 
Strong's Cyclopaedia; also by Semisch, in Schaff-Herzog, Cydopeedia; ef. Sohaff, 
History of the Christian Church, 1 : 8ia 

4. Relation of Christ's second coming to the millennium. 
The Soriptare foretells a period, called in the language of prophecy << a 
thonaand years," when Satan shall be restrained and the saints shall reign 
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with Ohrist on the earth. A oomparison of the passages bearing on this 
sabject leads us to the conclusion that this millennial blessedness and 
dominion is prior to the second advent. One passage only seems at first 
sight to teach the contrary, viz. : Key. 20 : 4-10. Bat this supports the 
theory of a premillennial advent only when the passage is interpreted with 
the barest literalness. A better view of its meaning will be gained by 
considering: 

( a) That it constitutes a part, and confessedly an obscure part, of one 
of the most figurative books of Scripture, and therefore ought to be inter- 
preted by the plainer statements of the other Scriptures. 

We quote here the paeaage alluded to : Rar. ao : 4>10— "And I mw throoM. and they nt vpoa tlum, 
and JodgBMit wu girm onto them: and I nv th« Moli of than that had been beheaded for the testimony of Jem, and 
fbr the vord of God, and raeh u vonhipped not the beast, neither hit image, and reoeired not the mark npon their 
forehead and apoa their hand ; and they lired, and reigned with Christ a thoosand jean. The rest of the dead lired n«t 
until the thouand jean ihoold be flniahad. This ii the llrst rerarreetion. Bleasadandholjishethathathpariinthe 
int renrreetion : orer these the seeond death hath no power; but thsj shall be priests of God and of Ghritt» and shall 
reign with hia a thoosand jeara." 

Emeraon and Parker met a Second Adventist who warned them that the end of the 
world was near. Parker replied: "My friend, that does not concern me; I live In 
Boston.** Emerson said : ** Well, I think I can iret along without It." A similarly 
cheerful view is taken by Denney, Studies in Theology, 233 — ** Christ certainly comes, 
acoordlntr to the picture In Kevelation, before the millennium ; but the question of 
importance is, whether the conception of the millennium itself, related as It is to 
Ezeklel, is essential to faith. I cannot think that it is. The religious content of the 
passages — what they offer for faith to grasp— is, I should say, simply this : that untU 
the end the cooflict between the kingdom of God and the kingdom of the world must 
go on ; that as the end approaches it becomes over more Intense, progress in humanity 
not being a progress in goodness merely or in badness only, but in the antagonism 
between the two ; and that the necessity for conflict is sure to emerge even after the 
kingdom of Ood has won its grreatest triumphs. I frankly confess that to seek more 
than this in such Scriptural indications seems to mo trifling." 

( 6 ) That the other Scriptures contain nothing with regard to a resurrec- 
tion of the righteous which is widely separated in time from that of the 
wicked, but rather declare distinctly that the second coming of Christ is 
immediately connected both with the resurrection of the just and the 
unjust and with the general judgment. 

Iat.l6:27— *'Pwtho8onofmaashall6omein the glorj of his Father with his angels ; and that shaU he radff 
into STorj man aeeording to his daeds " ; 25 : 31-^ — "But when the Son of num shall oome in his glorj, and all the 
angels w^ him, then shall he sit on the throae of his glorj : and before him shall be gathered all the nations : and ht 
shiil separate them one from another, u the shepherd separateth the sheep fttnn the goats" ; John 5: 28; 29 — " Maml 
not at this: for the hour eometh, in which all that an in the tombs shall hear his roioe, and shall oome fivth; thej that 
hare dona good, nnto the resnrreetion of lift ; and thej that hare done eril, nnto the resorre^on of judgment'* ; 2 Oor. 
5: 10 — " For we mnsk all be made manifest before the judgment seat of Christ ; that eaoh one maj reoelTe the things 
dona in the bodj, aeeording to what he hath dene, whether it be good or bad "; 2 Thess. 1:6-10— " if sobs thai it is 
a rlghtaoos thi^g with God to noompense aflietion to them that affliot jon, and to joa that an ailioted rest with vs, at 
the rerdation (tf the Lord Jeans from hearen with the angels of his power in laming Are, rendering rengeaiiee to thea 
that know not Ckid, and to them that obej not the gospel of our Lord Jeans: whs shall suffer ponishmenli eren ttenal 
destraotion from the Sue of the Lord and from the glorj of his might, when ha shall oome to bt gloriflad in his saints, 
and to be marrsUed at in all them thatbelioTed. " 

2Ptt8:7,10— ''thedajofjudgmentanddestraotionofungodlj men . ... But the daj of iha Lovd will earns u 
t thiof ; in the which the heaTtns shall pass awaj with a great noiss, and the elements shall be dissolTsd with ftmnt 
healk and tka earth and the works that art therein shall be bnnied up"; Ker. 20:11-15— "And I nw a gnat whits 
throne^ and him that sat upon it^ from whose faoe the earth and the heaTea lied awaj ; and then wu fennd no plaoe fbr 
thesL ind I nw the doad, the great and the small, standing beion the thrraa; and books wen opened : andaaothfV 
book waa opened, which is the book of lifb: and the dead won jadged out of the things that wen writtMi is the books; 
■ssardiBftothiirwwkfc And the mu gavt t^ the dead thai wm ii it; ail dsath and late gavt up the dead ttat 
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v«fiattai:ultWrv««HgW«TM7HttaoaardinKtotkdrwart:& indtaikullAdaiwanMMliilttkikkt 
»fflnk niiistttiMoaddMth,«mtk«hkiorin^ And if aay vu not ibaad wiittMiiitk«bMkorUl^hi«M 
eukiatotkahktofin^" 

Here is abundant evidence that there is no interval of a thousand years between the 
second oominflr of Christ and the resurrection, general Judgment, and end of all things. 
All these events come together. The only answer of the premiUennialists to this 
objection to their theory is, that the day of Judgment and the mfliAnninm Boay be oon- 
temporaneons, — in other words, the day of Judgment may be a thousand yean long. 
Elliott holds to a conflagration, partial at the beginning of this period, complete at its 
dose,— Peter's prophecy treating the two conflagrations as one, while the book of 
Revelation separates them ; so a nearer view resolves binary stars into two. But we 
reply that, if the Judgment occupies the whole period of a thousand years, then the 
coming of Christ, the resurrection, and the final conflagration should all be a thousand 
years also. It is indeed possible that, in this case, as Peter says in connection with his 
prophecy of Judgment, " on* day if witk tk« Lord u a thooiand 7«an,asdatkMiMad jMnuaatday** 
( 2 Ptt 8 : 8 ). But if we make the word "day ** so indefinite in connection with the Judg- 
ment, why should we regard it as so definite, when we come to interpret the IMOdays? 

( c) That the literal interpretation of the passage — holding, as it doea, 
to a resurrection of bodies of flesh and blood, and to a reign of the risen 
saints in the flesh, and in the world as at present constituted — is inconsist- 
ent with other Scriptural declarations with regard to the spiritaal nature 
of the resurrection-body and of the coming reign of Ohrist 

1 Oar. 15:44, 50— *'it is wwn a oatnnl bodj; it is niMd a spiritaal body. . . . . Isw this I si^, bnttna, tkat 
iMh and blood oauMtiobarit iso kingdom of God ; naitto doth oorruption inhflrit inoomptioo.** These passages 
are inconsistent with the view that the resurrection is a physical resurrection at the 
beginning of the thousand years— a resurrection to be followed by a second life of the 
saints in bodies of flesh and blood. They are not, however, inconsistent with the true 
▼lew, soon to be mentioned, that "the tnt niamotioa ** is simply the raising of the church 
toanew life and aeaL Westcott, Bib. Com. on John 14:18,19— "I vill not Uavo yot diaaktt 
[marg.: 'orphans']: loomo onto joo. Tot a littlo whil^ and tho vorld boholdoth BononMri; ImtTtbikold 
bo":— "The words exclude the error of those who suppose that Christ will *oome* 
under the same conditions of earthly existence as those to which he sulmittted at his 
first coming." See Hovey, Bib. Eschatology, 66-78. 

( d ) That the literal interpretation is generally and naturally connected 
with the expectation of a gradual and necessary decline of Christ's kingdom 
upon earth, until Christ comes to bind Satan and to introduce the millen- 
nium. This view not only contradicts such passages as Dan. 2 : 84, 85, and 
Mat 18 : 81, 82, but it begets a passive and hopeless endurance of evil, 
whereas the Scriptures enjoin a constant and aggressive warfare against it» 
upon the very ground that Gbd*s power shall assure to the church a 
gradual but constant progress in the face of it, even to the time of the end. 

INo. 8 : Si 85 — *' Thoa savoBt tiU that a stone vu oat oat withool haBd% vkioh sMto tho inisfo 190a its ibot ttit 
woroofiroBandola7,andbrakothflminpi60o& Thon vas tho iron, tho day, tho braa^ tho sUrw, and tho gold, bnkoa 
ii pifloos togothar, and boomo liko tho ohaff of tho saamor threshing-toon; asd tho vind oaiiiod thai avay, so thai s* 
plaos vu fcand for them : and tho stone that ssMte tho imago beoame a groat moantain, and flUod the vhole larth " ; 
latb i8:8i, 38 — "The kingdom of hoaven is liko onto a grain of mnstaid seed, vhieh a man took, and sewed in his 
fold: vhkh indeed is loc3 than aUsoeds; but when it is grown, it is groater than the harbo, and beoomekh a treble 
that the birds of the hearen come and lodge in the bruohos therooC" In both these figures there is no 
sign of cessation or of baclrward movement, but rather every indication of continuous 
advance to complete victory and dominioa. The premillennial theory supposes that for 
the principle of development under the dispensation of the Holy Spirit, Ood wiU substi- 
tute a reign of mere power and violence. J. B. Thomas : " The kingdom of heaven is 
like a grain of mustard seed, not like a can of nltro-glycerine.'* Leighton Williams : 
'* The kingdom of Qod is to be realized on earth, not by a cataclysm, apart from effort 
and will, but through the universal dissemination of the gospel all but lost to the 
world/' B. G. Robinson : ^ Second Adventism stultifies the system and scheme of 
CSuisUanity." Dr. A. J. Gordon could not deny that the early disciples were mistakea 
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In ezpeoCtDff the end of the world in their day. Bo we maybe. Sorlptare does not 
declare that the end should come in the^lf etime of the apostles, and no definite date is 
set. •'Aftirsk^tiM'*(lUt»:i9)and«'tk«fldliB«ava7eoiMlni" (2 Thm 8:8) are expressions 
which postpone indefinitely. Yet a Just view of Christ's ooming as ever possible in the 
immediate future may make us as fUthf ul as were the original disciples. 

The theory also divests Christ of aU kindly power until the millennium, or, rather, 
wMJtiiaitia that the kingdom has not yet been given to him ; see Elliott, Horse Apoca- 
lypticsB, 1: 04— where Lakt 19:18— "i Mrtain nobloua vntinto a ftr tomtrj, to niHTo far hiaualf s 
MnJi,aai It ntan**— is interpreted as follows: ** Subordinate kings went to Rome to 
receive the investiture to their kingdoms from the Roman Emperor, and then returned 
to occupy them and reign. So Christ received from his Father, after his ascension, the 
investiture to his kingdom ; but with the intention not to occupy it, till his return at 
his second comingr. In token of this investiture he takes his seat as the Lamb on the 
divine throne " ( Rtr. 5 : M ). But this interpretation contradicts l«t 28 : 18, 80 — " iU aniharitj 
kilkbMagiT«utoBiiAk«T«Mil «b atrtk . . . . lo,Iui vitk 70a alvaTi^tmi uto tkt end of tkt vorli** 
See Presb. Rev., 1883 : 228. On the effects of the premillennial view in weakening 
Christian endeavor, see J. H. Seelye, Christian Missions, 04-127 ; per contra, see A. J. 
Gordon, in Independent, Feb. 1880. 

(e) We may therefore best interpret Bev. 20 : 4-10 as teaohing in highly 
figuratiye langnage, not a preliminary resurrection of the body, in the case 
of departed saints, but a period in the later days of the church militant 
when, under special influence of the Holy Ghost, the spirit of the martyrs 
shall appear again, true religion be greatly quickened and revived, and the 
members of Christ's churches become so conscious of their strength in 
Christ that they shall, to an extent unknown before, triumph over the 
powers of evil both within and without So the spirit of Elijah appeared 
again in John the Baptist ( MaL 4:6; c/. Mat 11:13, 14). The fact that 
only the spirit of sacrifice and faith is to be revived is figuratively indicated 
in the phrase : "The rest of the dead lived not again until the thousand 
years should be finished " a the spirit of persecution and unbelief shall be, 
as it were, laid to sleep. Since resurrection, like the coming of Christ 
and the judgment, is twofold, first, spiritual (the raising of the soul to 
spiritual life ), and secondly, physical ( the raising of the body from the 
grave), the words in Bev. 20 : 6 — <* this is the first resurrection " — seem 
intended distinctly to preclude the literal interpretation we are combating. 
In short, we hold that Bev. 20 : 4-10 does not describe the events commonly 
called the second advent and resurrection, but rather describes great spirit- 
ual changes in the later history of the church, which are typical of, and 
preliminary to, the second advent and resurrection, and therefore, after 
the prophetic method, are foretold in language literally applicable only to 
those final events themselves (c/. Ez. 87 : 1-14 ; Luke 16 : 82 ). 

■•L4:S— "BaMd.IvfflHsdjwiIlijatkapropM baAin tk« gmtasdtaniUadAyof J«hoTakooM"; e/.Kit 
11:13^14— "For all tk«pnpkitiul the lav proptaiiduitilJokB. And itjt art viuLvtortotiTtit^tUiisIl^ 
tkaliito mm" ; 1l 87: 1-14— the vision of the valley of dry bones -either the political or 
the relisious resuscitation of the Jews ; Ink* 15:32— "tUa tkj brothtr vaa daad, asd is aliw again "— 
of the prodigal son. It will help us in our interpretation of l»y. 20 : 4-10 to notice that 
death. Judgment, the coming of Christ, and the resurrection, are all of two kinds, the 
first spiritual, and the second literal : 

(1) First, a spiritual death (Ipk. 2 ri-^dMdthnmgkTovtmpMMasliliH**); and secondly, a 
physical and literal death, whose culmination is found in the second death (Rtr. 20 : 14 « 
''indtaikaslIaiMwariMMliBtothalakaorin, TUaiitk«Meonidiatk,matkakkaofln"). 

(2) Fir8t,aspiritual judgment (U 26:9— "vkaitky JvdgiMBta art is tkaaartk"; Johil2:31— "I«w 
ittkaJWpMilaf tUivorld: i0VikaUtk«|rinMoitkiiw<iildbteaakoat'*;8:18— "ha tkat twUarva notkatk bMS 
M<4«h«td7**); and secondly, an outward and literal Judgment (ieli 17 :3i«*'katkaaMiitids 
dij is vhi* It vin Jidcttki ««ll is rigiSMSMi kgr tkt MS vhfli ktkalk ««ttiid •• X 
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(3) Pint, the spiritual and iDviBiblecominff of Christ (]hil6:28-'«iliAUiBnoviwtMlitf 
4«tk, till tktj iM thaSoa of Bu MBiDg in hii kingdom "— at the destruction of Jerusalem ; Johi i4 : 16^ 
18 — "aaoCkcrCanfortar .... I oomt imto yon" — at Pentecost ; 14 : 3—** And if I goand pnptnaptaoitar jn* 
I oooM agBin, ul will noalTt 7011 utto mjMlf " —at death ) ; and secondly, a vlsihle literal oominff 
< lUt 25 : 31 — ** tk« Son of naa ik&U ooBM in Ui glory, and aU tht ftogdi witk UiB *' ). 

(i) First, a spiritual resurrection (Jokn 5: 25 —"Thokooroomotb, and now i%vhnthtdMdihiIlkv 
tkotoloooftko8onof6od;attdtkojtkatlMarihallUTo"); and secondly, a physical and literal resur- 
rection ( John 5 : 28, 29 — " tko knr oomoth, in whi/& aU that art in tho tombs ihaU hor hia Toioi^ and ihaU oom 
fcrth; tho7 ^^ ^^* ^o^o good, onto thonnmotion oflifo; and they that have donoeril, nnto thomurMtfan of Jidf- 
■nt '* ). The spiritual resurrection foreshadows the bodily resurrection. 

This twofoldness of each of the four terms, death. Judgment, coming of Christ, resur- 
rection, is so obvious a teachinsr of Scripture, that the apostle's remark in Rot. 20 : S — " Tkii 
is th« Ibit xvBorrtotioa"— seems distinctly intended to warn the reader a^rainst drawinflr the 
premillenarian inference, and to make clear the fact that the resurrection spoken of is 
the first or spiritual resurrection,— an interpretation which Is made indubitable by his 
proceeding, further on, to describe the outward and literal resurrection in nm 13 —"And 
tho soa gavo up tho daad that woro in it: and daath and Hados gaTO up tho dsad that won in thon.** This 
physical resurrection takes place when " the thousand years '* are " finished '* ( rorae 5 ). 

This interpretation suggests a possible way of reconciling the premillenarian and 
postmiUenarian theories, without sacrificing any of the truth in either of them. 
Christ may come again, at the beginning of the millennium, in a spiritual way, and his 
saints may reign with him spiritually, in the wonderful advances of his kingdom ; while 
the visible, literal coming may take place at the end of the thousand years. I>omer*8 
view is postmiUennlal, in this sense, that the visible coming of Christ will be after the 
thousand years. Hengstenbcrg curiously regards the millennium as having begun in 
the Middle Ages ( 800 — 1800 A. D. ). This strange view of an able Interpreter, as weU as 
the extraordinary diversity of explanations given by others, convinces us* that no 
exegete has yet found the key to the mysteries of the Apocalypse. Until we know 
whether the preaching of the gospel in the whole world ( Mat. 24 : 14 ) is to be a preaching 
to nations as a whole, or to each individual in each nation, we cannot determine whether 
the millennium has already begun, or whether it is yet far in the future. 

The millennium then is to bo the culmination of the work of the Holy Spirit, a uni- 
versal revival of religion, a nation born in a day, the kings of the earth bringing their 
glory and honor into the city of Ood. A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit^ 211— 
** After the present elective work of the Spirit has been completed, there will come a 
time of universal blessing, when the Spirit shall literally be poured out upon all flesh, 

when that which is perfect shall come and that which is in part shall be done away 

The early rain of the Spirit was at Pentecost ; the latter rain will be at the Parousia.'* 

A. H. Strong, Sermon before the Baptist World Congress, London, July 12, 1905 — " Let 
us expect the speedy spiritual coming of the Lord. I believe in an ultimate literal and 
visible coming of Christ in the clouds of heaven to raise the dead, to summon all men 
to the Judgment, and to wind up the present dispensation. But I believe that this 
visible and literal coming of Christ must be preceded, and prepared for, by his invisible 
and spiritual coming and by a resurrection of faith and love in the hearts of his people 
* This is the first retorrection ' ( Ker. 20 : 5 ). I read in Scripture of a spiritual second coming tiiat 
precedes the literal, an inward revelation of Christ to his people, a restraining of the 
powers of darkness, a mighty augmentation of the forces of rlghteousneas, a turning 
to the Lord of men and nations, such as the world has not yet seen. I believe In a long 
reign of Christ on earth, in which his saints shall in spirit be caught up with him, and 
shall Bit with him upon his throne, even though this muddy vesture of decay com' 
passes them about, and the time of their complete glorification has not yet come. Let 
us hasten the coming of the day of Ood by our faith and prayer. *Whsatho8ottof man 
eometh, shall hofind &ith on the earth? ' (Lake 18 :8). Let him find faith, at least in us. Our faith 
can certainly secure the coming of the Lord into our hearts. Let us expect that Christ 
will be revealed in us, as of old he was revealed in the Apostle Paul.*' 

Our own interpretation of Rot. 20 : 1-10^ was first given, for substance, by Whitby. Ho 
was followed by Vitringa and Faber. For a fuller elaboration of it, see Brown, Second 
Advent, 20&-269; Hodge, Outlines of Theology, 447-453. For the postmiUennial view 
generally, see Kendrlck, in Bap. Quar., Jan. 1870 ; New Englander, 1874 : 856 ; 1879 : 47-48, 
114-147; Pepper, in Bap. Rev., 1880:15; Princeton Review, March, 1879:415-484; Presb. 
Bev., 1883:221-062; Bib. Sac., 15:381, 025; 17:111; Harris, Kingdom of Christ, 230-287; 
Waldegrave, Bampton Lectures for 1864, on the Millennium ; Neander, Planting and 
Training, 600, 627 ; Oowles, Diasertation on Fiemillennlal Advent, in Com. on Jeremiah 
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tod BwUel ; Wete, Premllleimial Advent ; Crosby, Second Adyent; lUrtMirn on 
Prophecy, 43M80 ; Woods, Works, 8 : 267 ; Abp. Whately, Enays on Future State. For 
the premillennial view, see Elliott, HorsB Apooalyptioae, 4:140-186; William Kelly, 
Advent of Christ Premillennial ; Taylor, Voice of the Church on the Cominflr and King- 
dom of the Redeemer ; Litch, Christ Yet to Come. 

lY. The Bbsubbection. 

While the Scriptures describe the impartation of new life to the soul in 
regeneration as a spiritual resurrection, they also declare that, at the second 
coming of Christ, there shall be a resurrection of the body, and a reunion 
of the body to the soul from which, during the intermediate state, it has 
been separated. Both the just and the unjust shall have part in the resur- 
rection. To the just, it shall be a resurrection unto life ; and the body shall 
be a body like Christ's — a body fitted for the uses of the sanctified spirit 
To the unjust, it shall be a resurrection unto condemnation ; and analogy 
would seem to indicate that, here also, the outward form will fitly represent 
the inward state of the soul — being corrupt and deformed as is the soul 
which inhabits it. Those who are living at Christ's coming shall receive 
spiritual bodies without passing through death. As the body after corrup- 
tion and dissolution, so the outward world after destruction by fire, shall be 
rehabilitated and fitted for the abode of the saints. 

Passages describing- a spiritual resurreotioD are: Jo]a5:24-27, especially IS— *'Tha kov 
•MMtk, and nov if, vhen tht dead shall hMr tht roiee of tha Son of God ; and tkay that haarikaU Ura ** ; Rom. 6 : 4, 5 — 
"as Christ vas raised firom the dead through the glory of the Pathor, so ve also might valk in novaoss of lifik For if vo 
hare boeomo onitod with him by the likeoeos of his death, we shall bo also by tho likenav of his resnrroetioB " ; Ipk. 
2: 1, is 6— "indyou did he make aliT^ whenya ware dead through your tntpasses and sins ... . tren when wf 
wen dead throogh oar trespasses, made ns alire together with Christ .... and raised ns np with him, and made vs 
to alt with him in the hearenly plaoea, in Christ Jetos " ; 5: 14— ''iwak^ thoa that sleepest» and arise from the dead, 
and Christ ihall shine upon thee." PhiL3:10— "that I may know him, and the power of his nsnrrection" ; GoL2:iS 
13— "hATing been boriod with him in baptism, wherein ya were also raised with him through fluth in the working of 
God. who raised him from the dead, ind yoo, being dead throogh yoor trespasses and tha UMtrBomeision of yoor iesk. 
yon. I say, did ha make alire togother with him"; e/. Is. 26: 19 —"Thy dead shall Uto; my dead bodies shall arlsa. 
iwaka and sing, ya that dwell in the dost; for thy dew is aa the daw of hoiM. and the earth shall east fbrth the dead"; 
Is. 37: i-14 — the valley of dry bones : " I will open yoor graras^ and oaosa yoa to ooma up oat of yoor grsTe^ 
my people ; and I will bring yon into the land of Israel" 

Pussacres describing a literal and physical resurrection are : Job 14 : 12-15 — " So man lioth dowa 
aad riseth not: mi the hearens bo no mon^ they ahall not awake, Xor bo raised oat of theirslaepi Oh that thoa woaldeat 
hide mo in Shool, That thoa wooldest keep me secret, ontil thy wrath bo past, That thoa wooldest appoint moa set time^ 
aad ramambor me 1 Ifa man die, shall he lire again? ill the days of my warfuv woald I wait. Till my laleaae ahoold 
eoDO. Thoa woaldest oall. and I woald answer thee : Thoa wooldest haTO a desire to the work of thy hands " ; John 
S:28^ 29— "the hoar eomoth, in wh.ch all that ara in the tombs ahall hear his Toieo, sad shalt ooane forth: thay thai 
haTO dona good, onto the reaorroetion of life ; and they that hare done eril. onto the reaarroction of Jodgmsnt.** 

iols 24: 15—" baring hope toward God .... that there shall bo a reaarroction both of the Jast and u^ost": ICor. 

15: 13, 17, 22; 42, 51. 52 —"if there is no reaarreetion of the daad, laithar hath Christ bean ndsad aadifChrist 

hath not baan raised, yoor fiiith is rain ; ye ara yet la yoor sins .... as la idam all die, ao also in Christ shall all bo 
■ada alira .... it is sown in oorraption : it is raised in inoonaption .... We shall not all slasp^ bat wf ahall all bo 
Aanged, in a monant, in the twinkling of an eya, at the last tramp: for the trampot ahall soond, and tha dead shall ba 
raiaadinoonmptible"; PhiL 3:21- "whoahall&ahionanewthabody ofoarhamilation,thatitmay beoonformadtotha 
body of hiagWy, aoowding to the working whereby he is able aren to sabjoet all things onto himaolf" ; 1 Thesa. 4 : 14- 
16— "for if we boliere that Jeaoj died and rose again, eren 80 tham also that ara fldlen aaleop la Jesos will God bring 
with him. For this wo say onto yoa by the word of tha Lord, that wa that ara alira, that ara lit into tha oaming of tha 
Lord, shall in no wise prwode them that ara fidlen aaleep. For the lord himsalf shall daaeaDd finom haam, with a ahooti 
with tha roioa of tha arehaagal, and with tha tramp of God: aad tha dead in Christ ahaU rise Ibit** 

8Pat8:7,i(l;18— "thahearansthatnowara.andthaearth.bythasaBMWordhara bean stored op far ii% baiig 
navradagidnat tha day of Jadgmant aad daslniotioa of ungodly nea .... Bat the day of tha Lord will ooma u n 
tUaf: la tha whieh tha haarans ahall pa« away with a great noiae, and tha alenanta ahaU ba djsolred with ftrraat 
heat, and tha earth and tha works that ara therein ahall babmad op .... Bat, aaeording to hii proaise, wa look frr 
a and n BOW aoitt, whania dwtUath rifhlaasnMS " ; Buf . 10 : IS *^ Aad tka aeagara op tka dadl ttal wm 
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iBit;asdtaikiBdlAd«KaTtaptkadMul tk^ wan in ttoi"; 21:1,5— "Aid I aav a mmUknavd a uw 
•tftk: fortk«lbitkiaT«andtk«lbit«tftkanpMMdavaj; and tht ■« if lu Mn .... And kt thai Bttslk « tha 
ttroMiaid, BakoU, I wkaaU tUnp ntv." 

The smooth &oe of death with the lost youth restored, and the pure white glow of the 
marble statue with all passion gone and the lofty and heroic only visible, are indicationa 
of what Is to be. Art, in its representations alike of the human form, and of an ideal 
earth and society in landscape and poem, is prophetic of the future, — it suggests the 
glorious possibilities of the resurrection-morning. Niooll, Life of Christ : **Tbe xlTer 
runs through the lake and pursues its way beyond. So the life of fkith passes through 
death and is only purtfled thereby. As to the body, all that is worth saving will be 
saved. Other resurrections [such as that of Lazarus] were resurrections to the old 
conditions of earthly life ; the resurrection of Christ was the revelation of new Ufe.*' 

Stevens, Pauline Theology, 857 note—" If we could assume with confidence that the 
report of Paul's speech before Felix accurately reproduced bis language in detail, the 
aposUe^s belief in a 'xvnmotke bath of tha Jaik and of tka nnjogt' ( iflliM:15 ) would be securely 
established : but, in view of the silence of his epistles, this assumption becomes a pre- 
carious one. Paul speaks afterwards of 'attaining to tko nmrMtioB tna tka doad' ( FUL 8 :11 ), as 
if this did not belong to all." The scepticism of Prof. Stevens seems to us entirely 
needless and unjustified. It is the blessed resurrection to which Paul would ** attain, '* 
and which he has in mind in Philippians, as in 1 Oor. 15 — a fact perfectly consistent with 
a resurrection of the wicked to "ikanMandonrlasting oonttmpt" (SioiBl 18: 8; J^5: 28). 

A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 20&, 206— *' The rapture of the saints ( 1 Am. 4:17 ) 
is the earthly Christ rising to meet the heavenly Christ ; the elect church, gathered in 
the Spirit and named & Xpio-rtfc ( 1 Oor. 18:12), taken up to be united in glory with Christ 
the head of the church, 'kimsolftha SaTior of tko body' (lpk.5:28). It is not by acting upon the 
body of Christ from without, but by energizing it from within, that the Holy Ghost will 
effect its glorification. In a word, the Comforter, who on the day of Pentecost came 
down to form a body out of flesh, will at the Parousia return to heaven in that body, 

having fashioned it like unto the body of Christ ( Phil 8 :81 ) Here then is where the 

lines of Christ's ministry terminate, — in sanotiflcation, the perfection of the spirit*s 
holiness ; and in resurrection, the perfection of the body's health. " 

E. G. Robinson : *' Personality is the indestructible principle — not intelligence, else 
deny that infants have souls. Personality takes to itself a material organization. It is 
a divinely empowered second cause. This refutes materialism and annlhilationism. No 
one pretends that the individual elements of the body will be raised. The individuality 
only, the personal identity, will be preserved. The soul is the organific power. Medical 
practice teaches that merely animal life is a mechanical process, but this is used by a 
personal power. Materialism, on the contrary, would make the soul the product of the 
body. Every man, in becoming a Christian, begins the process of resurrection. We do 
not know bttt resurrection begins at the moment of dissolution, yet we do not know 
that it does. But if Christ arose with identically the same body unchanged, how can his 
resurrection be a type of ours ? Answer : The nature of Christ's resurrection body is 
an open question." 

Upon the snbjeot of the resnrrection, onr positiye information is derived 
wholly from the word of Gbd. Further discosdon of it may be most 
naturally arranged in a series of answers to objections. The objections 
commonly urged against the doctrine, as above propounded, may be 
reduced to two : 

1. The exegetical ol(fection, — that it rests upon a literalizing of meta- 
phorical language, and has no sufficient support in Scripture. To this we 
answer : 

( a) That, though the phrase " resurrection of the body " does not ooour 
in the New Testament, the passages which describe the event indicate a 
physical, as disting^uished from a spiritual, change (John 5 :28, 29 ; PhiL 
8:21;lThe88. 4:13-17). The phrase " spiritual body "( 1 Cor. 15 : 44 ) 
is a contradiction in terms, if it be understood as signifying 'a body which 
is simple apixit.' It can only be interpreted as meaning a material 
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organiflm, perfectly adapted to be the outward ezpreesion and vehidle of the 
porified sonL The purely spiritual interpretation is, moreover, expressly 
excluded by the apostolic denial that ** the resurrection is past already " 
(2 Tim. 2 : 18 ), and by the fact that there is a resurrection of the unjust, as 
well as of the just (Acts 24 : 15 ). 

j€kiS:»»IO— ''ftU that art ii the tomteikaUhMrUi ?no^ and ihiUooiMlbrU 
•MW tto b^f of ear kudliatittB *' ; 1 Thm 4 : le, 17-'' For tka Uri kimidf ih^ 

viiktkaTiiM If the ankaag*!, and vitkthttnap of God; and tht dead in Christ ilMUriMlnt"^ 10or.l5:44— "itit 
■OVA a latinl imarg.i 'pfToUoal' ^ body; it is raised a spritnal body"; 2 TlB.t : 17, 18— "iTBanaos and 
Pkikttt ; na vho oonoaning tho tnth haTo omd, «7ing that the resorroetioa is past alnadj, and OTorth^ 
»ma"; ieti M : 15 —"EaTin; hope toward God .... that then shall boa nnimotion both tf the Jul and the OAJiist" 

In 1 Oor. 15:44, the word tffvxuc^y, translated "natoral" or "psyehioal," la derived from the 
Greek word ^x^i soul, Just as the word vKcv/iaruciiK, translated " qiritaal," Is derived from 
the Greek word wvtvua, spirit. And as Paul could not mean to say that this earthly- 
body is composed of Mfid, neither does he say that the resurrection body Is composed of 
tpiriU In other words, these adjectives "psjohleal" and "spixitoal" do not define the 
maUrUU of the respective bodies, but describe those bodies In their relations and 
adaptations, in their powers and uses. The present body is adapted and desicrned for 
the use of the soul ; the resurrection body wHl be adapted and desi^rned for the use of 
the spirit. 

8 Tim. 8:18 — "eaylng that thenmznotifla is past atavady " » undue contempt for the body came to 
regard the resurrection as a purely spiritual thlner ( Elllcott ). Dr. A. J. Gordon said 
that the " spiritnal body " means ** the body spiritualized.*' B. H. Johnson : ** The phrase 
*ipiritaal body ' describes not so much the nature of the body Itself, as Its relations to the 
spirit.** Savage, Life after Death, 80 — '* Resurrection does not mean the raisinflr up of 
the body, and It does not mean the mere risln«r of the soul In the moment of death, but 
a rising again from the prison house of the dead, after going down at the moment of 
death." D. B. Gk>odwln, Joum. Soc. Bib. Exegesis, 1881:84—*'The spiritual body is 
body, and not spirit, and therefore must come under the definition of l)ody. If it were 
to be mere spirit, then every man in the future state would have two spirits— the 
spirit that he has here and another spirit received at the resurrection.'* 

( 6 ) That the redemption of Christ is declared to include the body as 
well as the soul (Bom. 8:23; 1 Ck)r. 6:13-20). The indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit has put such honor upon the frail mortal tenement which he 
has made his temple, that God would not permit even this whoUy to perish 
( Bom. 8 : 11 — itd t6 hoacow airroif irvevfta kv vfuv, i. 6., because of his indweU- 
ing Spirit, God will raise up the mortal body ). It is this belief which 
forms the basisof Christian care for thedead (PhiL 3 :21 ; c/. Mat 22 :32). 

Rom. 8 : S3 — ' ' valtinf fcr ear adoptim, to wit» the redsmptiott of ear body " ; 1 Oor. 6 : 18-80 — ' * leaii fff 
andtkebeUyfrmeBlirbiitGodihallbriBf to nought both it and them. Bat the body is net far feraiflation, bat fer 
the Lord; asd the Lord &r the body : and God both raiaod the Lord, and will nlae op vs through hli pow .... Bat 

he that is joined aito the Lord is one spirit Or know 70 not that yoor bodj is a temple of the Holy Spirit 

vhiehlsin7oa,vhioh7ohaTofrom6od?. . . . glorify God thorefiin in 7ear bod7 " ; Ron. 8: 11 — "Bat if tke Spirit 
efhimthatralNdapJososfromthodeaddwollothln 70a, ho that raiNd ap Christ Josos lk«m the dead ihaU giro lib 
also to TOOT sBortal bodies throogh his Spirit that dwoUeth in 70a" — here the Revised Version follows 
Tisch., 8th ed., and Westcott and Hort's reading of 8ia row ^youcovvrof avrov wvtvfiant, 
Tregelles, Tisoh., 7th ed., and Mejrer, have 8ta rb cvoucovr avrov rrcvf&o, and this reading 
we regard as, on the whole, the best supported. FULS.Sl — "shall fcshisa anov the bod7 of oir 



Dr. B. D. Hltchoock, in South Churoh Lectures, 838, says that ** there is no Scripture 
dechuation of the resurrection of the flesh, nor even of the resurrection of the body.** 
While this is literally true, it conveys a false idea. The passages just cited foretell a 
quickening of our mortal bodies, a raising of them up, a changing of them Into the 
likeness of Christ's body. Domer, Eschatology : '* The New Testament Is not contented 
with a bodiless immortality. It is opposed to a naked spiritualism, and accords com- 
pletely with a deeper philosophy which discerns in the body, not merely the sheath or 
garment of the soul, but a side of the person belonging to his full idea, his mirror and 
organ, of the greatest Importance for his activity and history." 
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Christ's proof of the i«8iiiTeotion in Kai a :»-'' God ii Mt tU M of tU dM M 
has for its basis this very assumption that soul and body belong normally together, and 
that, since they are temporally separated in the ease of the saints who live with Ood, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob shall rise again. The idealistic philosophy of thuty years 
ago led toaoontempt of the body ; the recent materialism has done at least this service, 
that it has reasserted the claims of the body to be a proper part of man. 

( c ) That the nature of Christ's resorreotiony as literal and physioal, 
determines the nature of the resurrection in the case of beUevers (Luke 
24 :d6 ; «fohn 20 :27). As, in the case of Christ, the same body that was 
laid in the tomb was raised again, although possessed of new and surpris- 
ing powers, so the Scriptures intimate, not simply that the saints shall 
have bodies, but that tiiese bodies shall be in some proper sense an out- 
growth or transformation of the very bodies that slept in the dust ( Dan. 
12 :2 ; 1 Cor. 16 : 63, 64). The denial of the resurrection of the body, in 
the case of believers, leads naturally to a denial of the reality of Christ's 
resurrection ( 1 Cor. 16 : 13 ). 

lAkt24:89— "SMmykaadiasdmyfMithatitis I njsdf: handlt bm^ and im ; for a ipixtt kilh not lleik and 
boBM, as y bakoUL mt kaTing" ; John 20 :27— " Than nith ho to Thoma^ Kaabh hithar thj flngv, and aoo nj handa ; 
and raaohhithor thy hand, asd pat it into my lido: and bo not futhloi^ bat bolioTing " ; Dan. 12 : t— "And man j of 
thorn that sloop in tho dast of tho oarth shall avako, somo to OTorlastin; lifo, and aomo to shamo and OTorlaating eoz- 
tompft*'; 10«r.l5:53,54 — "For this oorraptiblo mast pat on inoorraption, and this mortal most pat on immortalitj 
Bat who. this oorraption shall havo pat on inoorraption, and this mortal dull haro pat on immflrialitj, than shall oomo 
topassthooaTiagthatis vrittoB, Doathissvallovodapin Tistory"; 13— "BatifthorBisBonsarnotionofthodoad, 
Mith« hath Christ bott raisod." 

Sadduoean materialism and Onostio dualism, which last held matter to be evil, both 
denied the resurrection. Paul shows that to deny it is to deny that Christ rose ; since, if 
It were impossible in the case of his followers, it must have been impossible in his own 
case. As believers, we are vitally connected with him ; and his resurrection oould not 
have taken place without drawW In its train the resurrection of all of us. Having 
denied that Christ rose, where is the proof that ho is not still under the bond and curse 
of death ? Surely then our preaching is vain. Paul's epistle to the Corinthians was 
written before the Gospels ; and is therefore, as Hanna says, the earliest written account 
of the resurrection. Christ's transfiguration was a prophecy of his resurrection. 

8. S. Times, March 23, 1908:161— ** The resurrection of Jesus was not a mere rising 
again, like that of Lazarus and the son of the widow of Nain. He came forth from the 
tomb so changed that he was not at once or easily recognized, and was possessec^ of such 
new and surprising powers that he seemed to be pure spirit, no longer subject to the 
conditions of his natural body. So he was the "llnt4irnita" of the resurrection-harvest 
(i Oor. 15: 20 ). Our resurrection, in like manner, is to involve a change from a corrup* 
tible body to an incorruptible, from a psychical to a spirituaL" 

(d) That the aocompcuiying events, as the second coming and the judg- 
ment, since thej are themselves literal, imply that the resurrection is also 
literal 

Bom.8:19-28— "ForthooanostoxpootatioBof tho onatbm vaiteth far thonrMOingofthosonsofGod . . .. tho 
vholo onatlon groanoth and traniloth in pain togothar antil nov .... onn m oanolTos groan vithin oanolTi^ 
vaitinf fcr oor adoption, to vit» tho radomption of oor body"— here man's body is regarded as a part of 
nature, or the "emtioa," and as partaking in Christ of its deliverance from the curse ; 
BoT.21:4, 5— "hoshall vipoavayoTorytaari^Qmthoiroyos; and doath shall bo no moro .... And ho that sittath 
on tho throno said, Bohold, I mako all things nov "—a declaration applicable to the body, the seat of 
pain and the avenue of temptation, as well as to outward nature. See Hanna, The 
Resurrection, 28 ; Fuller, Works, 8 : 291 ; Boston. Fourfold State, in Works, 8 : 271-289. 
On Olshausen's view of immortality as inseparable from body, see Aids to the Study 
of German Theology, 63. On resurrection of the flesh, see Jahrbuch f . d. TheoL. 1 : 28(^-817. 

2. 7%e adentiflc oljection. — This is threefold : 

(a) That a resurrection of the particles which compose the body at 
death is impossible, since they enter into new combinations, and not onfre- 
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quentlj become parts of other bodies which the doctrine holds to be raised 
at the same time. 

We reply that the Scripture not only does not compel ns to hold, bat it 
distinotly denies, that all the particles which exist in the body at death are 
present in the resurrection-body ( 1 Cor. 15 :87 — w rd o&fta t6 yev^fuvov ; 
50 ). The Scripture seems only to indicate a certain physical connection 
between the new and the old, although the nature of this connection is not 
reyealed. So long as the physical connection is maintained, it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that even a germ or particle that belonged to the old body 
exists in the new. 

lOor. 15:87, 88~«tkatvUekth0aNV«tl,tk0awvtik Dot tht btdj tkatihiUbi^tetftbu«gnii,ilm7iknn 
ofvhM^flrofMBitalkffkiBd; bat Ood gifttk it * body •tm u it plMMdUm,aiidltMiktitd«btd7ifitiown.'* 
Jerome tells us that the risen saints " habent dentes, ventrem, genitalia, et tamen neo 
cibis nee uxorlbus indigent. " This view of the resurrection is exposed to the objection 
mentioned above. Pollok*s Course of Time represented the day of resurrection as a 
day on which the limbs that had been torn asunder on earth hurtled through the air to 
Join one another once more. The amputated arm that has been buried in China must 
trayerse thousands of miles to meet the body of its former owner, as it rose from the 
place of its burial in England. 

There are serious dilBculties attending this view. The bodies of the dead fertfliaed 
the field of Waterloo. The wheat grown there has been ground and made into bread, 
and eaten by thousands of living men. Particles of one human body have beoome 
incorporated with the bodies of many others. ** The Avon to the Severn runs. The 
Severn to the sea. And Wycliffe's dust shall spread abroad, Wide as the waters be." 
Through the clouds and the rain, particles of Wycliffe's body may have entered into 
the water which other men have drunk from their wells and fountains. There is a 
propagation of disease by contagion, or the transmission of infinitesimal germs from 
one body to another, sometimes by infection of the living from contact with the body 
of a friend Just dead. In these various ways, the same particle might, in the course of 
history, enter into the constitution of a hundred living men. How can this one par- 
ticle, at the resurrection, be in a hundred places at the same time ? ^* like the woman 
who had seven husbands, the same matter may belong In succession to many bodies, 
for * they all had it "* ( Smyth ). The cannibal and his victim cannot both possess the 
same body at the resurrection. The Providence Journal had an article entitled : ** Who 
ate Roger Williams ? '* When his remains were exhumed, it was found that one large 
root of an apple tree followed the spine, divided at the thighs, and turned up at the 
toes of Boger Williams. More than one person had eaten its apples. This root may be 
seen to-day in the cabinet of Brown University. 

These considerations have led some, like Origen, to call the doctrine of a literal resur- 
rection of the flesh *' the foolishness of beggarly minds,*' and to say that resurrection 
may be only ^ the gathering round the spirit of new materials, and the vitalizing them 
into a new body by the spirit's Ood-given power " ; see Newman Smyth, Old lUthsin a 
New Light, 84{K-891 ; Porter, Human Intellect, 89. But this view seems as great an 
extreme as that from which it was a reaction. It gives up all idea of unity between 
the new and the old. If my body were this instant annihilated, and if then, an hour 
hence, Gk>d should create a second body, precisely Uke the present, f could not call It 
the same with the present body, even though it were animated by the same informing 
soul, and that soul had maintained an uninterrupted existence between the time of the 
annihilation of the first body and the creation of the second. Bo, if the body laid in 
the tomb were wholly diasipated among the elements, and God created at the end of 
the world a wholly new body, it would be Impossible for Paul to say : "tkit iHnpaUi ntt 
pat«iiiiooRvptioa"(10or. 15:58), or: *'itiiMWBiBdiabflaor; itiiraiMdingWry" (nmdS). Inshort, 
there is a physical connection between the old and the new, which is Intimated by 
Scripture, but which this theory denies. 

Paul himself gives us an illustration which shows that his view was midway between 
the two extremes: "tkat vhiok tk«aiov«^thoaiev«k m4 tko btdj tbatikdl b«**(10or.iS:t7). On 
the one hand, the wheat that springs up does not contain the precise particles, perhapa 
does not contain any particles, that were in the seed. On the other hand, there has 
been a oontinous physical connection between the seed sown and the ripened grain at 
theharveik If tlie seed had beea annlhlhitwl, and then ripe grain cwated, we oonki 
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not speak of Identity between the one and the other. But, because there haa been a 
constant flux, the old particles pressed out by new, and these new In their turn suc- 
ceeded by others that take their places, we can say : *' the wheat has come up.*' We 
bury gnda in order to increase it. The resurrection-body will be the same with the 
body laid away in the earth, in the same sense as the living stalk of grain Is identical 
with the seed from which it germinated. "Wi mhal biuI ytt oa ianMrtallty'*-not the 
Immortal spirit put on an Immortal body, bat the mortal body put on Immortality, 
the corruptible body put on incorruptlon (1 Oar. 15:61). "Tt knav m4 tki Stripdn^ iwtkt 
ymrrfM'* (HtfklliM), says our Lord; and Paul agks:**VlgrititJa4gtdlidniibtovitkj^ 
40lkniMth0daid7**(i0liM:8). 

Or, to use another illustration nearer to the thing we desire to illustrate: My body la 
the same that it was ten years ago, although physiologists declare that eyery particle of 
the body is changed, not simply once inseven years, but once in a single year. Life is 
p itwo i'f o d only by the constant throwing off of dead matter and the introduction Of 
new. There Is indeed a unity of consciousness and personality, without which I should 
not be able to say at intervals of years : '* this body is the same ; this body is mine.*' 
But a physical connection between the old and the new is necessary in addition. 

The nails of the hands are renewed in less than four months, or about twenty-one 
times in seven years. They grow to full lengUi, an average of seven twelfths of an inch, 
in from 121 to 188 days. Young people grow them more rapidly, old people more slowly . 
In a man of ZU it took 136 days; in a man of 67, It took 244 ; but the average was a third 
of a year. A Baptist pastor attempted to prove that he was a native of South Carolina 
though bom in another state, upon the ground that the body he brought with him 
fkt)m Tennessee had exchanged Its physical particles for matter taken from South 
Carolina. Two dentists, however, maintained that he still had the same teeth which he 
owned in Tennessee seven years before, there being no droulatlon in the enamel. 
Should we then say : Every particle of the body has changed, except theenamel of the 
teeth? 

Pope's Martinus Scrlblerus : ** Sir John Cutler had a pair of black worsted stockings 
which his maid darned so often with silk that they became at last a pair of silk stock- 
ings." Adeney, in Christianity and Evolution, 122, 123—'* Herod's temple was treated 
as identical with the temple that Haggai knew, because the rebuilding was gradual, and 
was carried on side by side with the demolition of the several parts of the old struct- 
ure." The ocean wave travels around the world and is the same wave ; but it is never 
in two consecutive seconds composed of the same particles of water. 

The North River is the same to-day that it was when Hendriok Hudson iirst discov- 
ered it ; yet not a partlde of its current, nor the surface of the banks which that current 
touches now, is the same^hat it was then. Two things make the present river identical 
with the river of the past. The first is, that the same f onnative principle is at work,— 
the trend of the banks is the same, and there is the same general effect in the flow and 
direction of the waters dnUned from a large area of country. The second is, the fact 
that, ever since Hendrlck Hudson's time, there has been a physical connection, old 
particles in continuous succession having been replaced by new. 

So there are two things requisite to make our future bodies one with the bodies we 
now inhabit : first, that the same formative principle be at work in them ; and secondly, 
that there be some sort of physical connection between the body that now Is and the 
body that shall be. What that physical connection is, it is vain to speculate. We only 
teach that, though there may not be a single material particle in the new that was pros* 
ent in the old, there yet will be such a physical connection that it can be said : ** the new 
has grown out of the old"; " that which was in the grave has come forth"; '^thls 
mortal has put on immortality.*' 

( 6 ) That a resnrreotion-body, having snch a remote physioal oonneotioii 
with the present body, cannot be recognized by the inhabiting soul or by 
other witnessing spirits as the same with that which was laid in the grave. 

To this we reply that bodily identity does not consist in absolute same- 
ness of particles during the whole history of the body, but in the organizing 
force, which, even in the flux and displacement of physical particles, makes 
the old the basis of the new, and binds both together in the nnity of a 
single consciousness. In our recognition of friends, moreover, we are not 
wholly dex>endent9 even in this world, upon ourperoeption of bodily form ; 
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and we luiye veMom to beliflretfaatin the fotore state there maj be methods 
of commnnioaticm far more direct and intaitiTe than those with which we 
are ^MniKar herew 



Qr.ia.n:i;4— *iilMriift»iq|HtiiiiittailMiulBQiktdk%vttUik iilFl 
•iil«liutoJ«i^Url.itissMifBr«ttWkm:iftkMvitt,I vm mk» km ttowht— ilH;wMfcrlfcii^aai 
•at fer Im^ ul aat far Btja**— here there is no mentioDOf informatiOQfflTen to Peter as to 
themunesof theceleBtialTliitBnts; It would seem that, in his state of exalted sensi- 
hility, heat oooe knew them. The recent proceedings of the English Societjf or ftyolii- 
oal Besearoh seem to indicate the possibility of communication between two minds 
without physical intermediaries. Hudson, Scientiflc Demonstration of a Future Lite, 
2M, S9j, holds that telepathy is the means of communication in the future state. 

O. S. Fullerton, flametwwt and Identity, 8, 88,07— *'Heraoleitus of Ephesus declared 
it impossible to enter the same riyer twice. Cratylus replied that the aune river could 
not be entered once. .... The kinds of sameness are; 1. Thing same with it&eif at 
any one instant ; 2. Same pain to-day I felt yesterday — a like pain ; 8. 1 see the same 
tree at different times • two or more percepts represent the same object ; i. Two plants 
belonging to the same doss are called the same ; 6. Memory gives us the same object 
that we formerly peroeiTed ; but the object is not the past, it is the memoryAmaoe 
which represents it ; 8. Two men perceive the same object— they have like percepts, 
while both percepts are only representative of the same object ; 7. External thiny 
same with its representative in consciousness, or with the substance or noumenon 
supposed to underlie it'* 

liidd. Philosophy of Mind, 158, 256— ** What is called 'renudning the same,' in the case 
of aU organic beings is Just this,— remaining fkithf ul to some immanent idea, while 
undergoingagreatvarietyof changes in the pursuit, as it were, of the idea. .... Self- 
consciousness and memory are themselves processes of becoming. The mind that does 
not change, in the way of growth, has no claim to be called mind. One cannot be con- 
scious of changes without also beincr conscious of being the very being that is changed. 
Wben he loses this consdousness, we say that * he has lost his mind.* Amid changes of 
its ideas the ego remains permanent because it Is held within limits by the power of 
some immanent idea. .... Our bodies assuoh have only a formal existence. They are 
a stream in constant flow and are ever changing. My body Is only a temporary loan 
from Nature, to be repaid at death.*' 

With regard to the meaning of the term " identity," as applied to material things, see 
Porter, Human Intellect, 631—'* Here the substance is called the same, by a loose anal- 
ogy taken from living agents and their gradual accretion and growth." The Euphrates 
Is the same stream that flowed, "When high in Paradise By the four rivers the first 
roses blew," even though after that time the flood, or deluge, stopped its flow and 
obliterated all the natural features of the landscape. So this flowing organism which 
we call the body may be the same, after the deluge of death has passed away. 

A different and less satisfactory view is presented in Dorner's Eschatology : " Identity 
involyes : L Plastic form, which for the earthly body had its moulding principle in the 
souL That principle could effect nothing permanent in the intermediate state ; but 
with the spiritual consummation of the soul, it attains the full power which can appro- 
priate to itself the heavenly body, accompanied by a oosmioal process, made like Christ 
a. Appropriation, from the world of elements, of what it needs. The elements into 
which everything bodily of earth is dissolved, are an essentially uniform mass, like an 
ocean ; and it Is indifferent what parts of this are assigned to each individual man. The 
whole world of substance, which makes the constant change of substance possible, is 
made over to humanity as a common possession (i«li 4 :SS— *Bot om tf thaa nii ttatngktof tka 
Will vUA kt poMMd VM kii own ; l»oi tk«7 kad «U tkingt oaBBOB * X" 

(o) That a material organism can only be regarded as a hindranoe to the 
free aotiyity of the spirit^ and that the aasomption of sach an organism by 
the soul, which, during the intermediate state, had been separated from the 
body, would indicate a decline in dignity and power rather than a progress. 

We reply that we cannot estimate the powers and oapadtiee of matter 
when brought by Gk>d into complete sabjeotion to the spirit The bodies 
of the saints may be more ethereal than the air, and capable of swifter 
mofcioQ than the light» and yet be material in their sabstanee. That the 
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sonly olofhed with its spiritual bod j^ will have more exalted powers and 
esjoj a more complete felicity than would be possible while it maintained 
a purely spiritual existence, is evident from the fact that Pfiul represents 
the culmination of the soul's blessedness as occurring, not at death, but at 
the resurrection of the body. 






Im S:»--*'vatii«fr ollr•4lptifl^ to vit, tktndM^te of oor btdj**; 8 Oor. S:4~*'B0tfr ^ 
niMMd, M tha vt vwli U dtlM ^«, tkat vkt if Bfftal my b« ivillova «p of lift '* ; P^ 
■^jBMMlwjtttoiautotktnnnnrMtiMifimnthtdMd.'' ETGnPi.86:ll— " Unite nykMii to ftirthj bum" — 
may mean the ooUeoting of all the powers of the body as well aa aouL In this respect 
for the body, as a normal part of man's beiniTt Scripture is based upon the truest philos- 
ophy. Plotinus save thanks that he was not tied to an immortal body, and refused to 
haye his portrait taken, because the body was too contemptible a thing to have its 
image perpetuated. But this is not natural, nor is it probably anything more than a 
whim or affectation. Ipk. 5 :tt— " no nan rrtt katod kii own flnk ; bat nooriihotk ul ehariAoUi it." 
What we desire is not the annihilation of the body, but its perfection. 

Banouf, Hibbert Lectures, 188 — '* In the Egyptian Book of the Dead, the soul reunites 
Itself to the body, with the aasuranoe that they shall never again be separated." McCkish, 
Intuitions, 818— *' The essential thing about the resurrection is the development, 
out of the dead body, of an organ for the communion and activity of the spiritual 
life." Sbrard, Dogmatik, 2 : 236-284, has interesting remarks upon the relation of the 
resurrection-body to the present body. The essential difference he considers to be this, 
that whereas, in the present body, matter is master of the spirit, in the resurrection- 
body spirit will be the master of matter, needing no reparation by food, and having 
control of material laws. Ebrard adds striking speculations with regard to the glorified 
body of Christ. 

A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 128— ''JVoir the body bears the spirit, a slow 
chariot whose wheels are often disabled, and whose swiftest motion is but labored and 
tardy. T7i«n the spirit will bear the body, canring it as on wings of thought whither- 
soever it wilL The Holy Ohost, by his divine in working will, has completed in us the 
divine UkenesB, and perfected over us the divine dominion. The human body will now 
be in sovereign subjection to the human spirit, and the human spirit to the divine 
Spirit, and God will be all in all." Newman Smyth, Place of Death in Evolution, 112— 
** Weismann maintains that the living germ not only persists and is potentially immor- 
tal, but also that under favorable conditions it seems capable of surrounding itself 
with a new body. If a vital germ can do this, why not a spiritual germ ? " Two martyrs 
were led to the stake. One was blind, the other lame. As the fires kindled, the latter 
exclaimed : *' Courage, brother I this fire will cure us both I " 

We may sum np our answers to objections, and may at the same time 
throw light upon the doctrine of the resurrection, by suggesting four prin- 
ciples which should govern our thinking with regard to tiie subject* — these 
' namely : 1. Body is in continual flux ; 2. Since matter is but the manifesta- 
tion of God's mind and will, body is plastic in God's hands ; 8. The soul in 
complete nnion with God may be endowed with the power of God ; 4, Soul 
determines body, and not body soul, as the materialist imagines. 

Ice, the flowing stream, the waterfall with the rainbow upon it, steam with its power 
to draw the railway train or to burst the boiler of the locomotive, are all the same ele- 
ment in varied forms, and they are all maUrUiL Wundt regards physical development, 
not as the cause, but as the effect, of psychical development. Aristotle defines the soul 
as **the prime entelechy of the living body." Swedenborg regarded each soul here as 
fashioning its own spiritual body, either hideous or lovely. Spenser, A Hymne to 
Beautie : ** For of the soul the body form doth take, For soul is form, and doth the 
body make.** Wordsworth, Sonnet 88, Afterthought: ** Far backward, Duddon, as I 
oast my eyes, I see what was, and is, and will abide ; Still glides the stream, and shall not 
cease to glide ; The Form renuUns, the Function never dies " ; The Primrose of the 
Bock : ** Sin-blighted as we are, we too. The reasoning sons of men. From one oblivious 
winter called. Shall rise and breathe again. And in eternal summer lose Our three-score 
yean and ten. To humbleness of heart descends This prescience from on high, The 
filth that elevates the lust Before and when they die, And makes each soul a separate 
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lieaveD, A oourt foe Deity." Robert Browning, Asolando: **Oiie who nerer tnrned 
Us iMKdCt but marobed breutf orward ; Never doubted clouds would break; Never 
dreamed, tboogh ri^ht were worsted. Wrong' would triumph ; Held we fiall to rise, are 
baffled to fight better. Sleep to wake." Mrs. Browning : " God keeps a niche In heaven 
to hold oar Idols, and albeit He broke them to our faces and denied That our close 
kisses should impair their white, I know we shall behold them raised, oomplete, The 
dust shook off, tbeiT beauty glorified." 

On the spiritual body as possibly evolved by will, see Harris, Philos. Basis of Theism, 
88S. On the nature of the resurrection-body, see Burnet, State of the Departed, chaps. 
Sand 8 ; Cudworth, IntelL System, 3 :310 sq. ; Splittgerber, Tod, Fortleben and Aufor- 
stehung. On the doctrine of the Resurrection among the Egsrptians, see Dr. Howard 
Osgood, in Hebrew Student, Feb. 1886 ; among the Jews, see GrSbler, in Studien und 
Kritiken, 1879: Heft 4; DeWOnsche, in Jahrbuch f. prot. Theol., 1880 : Heft 2 and 4; 
Revue ThMogique, 1881 : 1-17. For the view that the resurrection is wholly spiritual 
and takes place at death, see Willmarth, in Bap. Quar., October, 1868, and April, 19n); 
Lsdd, in New Englander, April, 1874; Crosby, Second Advent. 

On the whole subject, see Hase, Hutterus Redivivus, 280; Heraog, Encydop., art.: 
Auferstehung; Goulbum, Bampton Lectures for 1860, on the Resurrection ; Cox, The 
Resurrection; Neander, Planting and Training, 479-487, 624-636; NaviUe, La Vie ^r- 
neUe, 263, 254 ; Delitzsch, Bib. Psj'ohologie, 453-463; Moorbouse, Nature and Revelation, 
87-112; Unseen Universe, 33; Hovey, in Baptist Quarterly, Oct. 1867; Westoott, Revela- 
tion of the Risen Lord, and in Contemporary Review, voL 30 ; R. W. Macan, Resurreo- 
tion of Christ ; Cremer, Beyond the Grave. 

y. The Last Judokeiit. 

Whfle the Soriptoree represent all punishment of individnal transgressors 
and all manifestations of Gbd's vindicatory jnstioe in the history of nations 
as acts or processes of judgment, they also intimate that these temporal 
judgments are only partial and imperfect, and that they are therefore to be 
concluded with a final and complete vindication of Qod's righteousness. 
This will be accomplished by making known to the universe the characters 
of all men, and by awarding to them corresponding destinies. 

Passsges describing temporal or spiritual judgment arc : Pi. 9 : 7~" !• kiOhpgraptnd UithroM 
ftr JvdgsMOt " ; bk 26 : 9 — " vlun ikj jndgmtntB are in the eartk, the inh&biUatt of tht vorid letrn rifhtooumn " 
Mai 16 : 27, 28 —" For the Son of man shall come in the gloiy of his Father with his ang«Ia ; and than shall h« rndtr uto 
§nrj nan losording to his deeds. Torilj laay nnto jon, There be some of them that stand hari^ who shall in no wise 
4uke of death, till they MS the Son of man eoming in his kingdom *'; John8:18, 19— "ha that belioTSth not hath been 
Judged alreadj, beeanie he hath not beliered on the name of the only begotten Son of God. And this istha jndgmant, that 
the light is oone into th« world, and man loTed the darkness rather than the light; for their works wer« eril" ; 9:89 — 
*Fflr]ndgminteanie I into this world, that they that see not may see; and that they that its may beeomo blind"; 
12: 81 —"low is the judgment of this world : now shall the prlnoe of this world be east oat.** 

PasBages describiDg the floal judgment arc : Mat. 25 : 31-i6 — " But whan the Son of nan shall ooom 
in his glory, and all the angels with him, then shall he sit on the throne of his glory : and hdan him shall ba gathered 
all the Batiin : and he shall separate them one from another, u the shepherd separateth the sheep from the goats ....*' 
ifliB 17: 3i — "hs hath appointed a day, in which he will judge the world in rightMOsness by the nan whom hs halh 
ardained; whariof he hath giren aasaranoe onto all men, in that he hath raised him from the dead " ; Rom.2:i6— "in 
the day whan God shall judge the seorets of men, aooording to my gospel, by Jesus Christ" ; 2 Cor.5 : 10— "For we must 
all be mads maniftst before the judgment-seat of Christ; that each one may reeeiTO the things dons in the body, aooordiig 
tswhat he hath done^ whatharit begood or bad " ; Heb. 9 : 27, 28 — " And inasmuch as it is appointed nito mat ones ts 
dia^ andafter this oomath judgment ; so Christ also, haring bean onee offered to bear the sins of many, shall appear a 
seeond time» apart from sin, to them that wait for him, unto salration" ; Kar. 20 : 12— " And I saw the daad, tha great 
and the small, standing before tha throne; and books wen opeoad: and anothsr book wu openad, which is tha book of 
lift : and tha dead wen judged out of tha things which wen written In the books, aooording to thair works:" 

Delitasch : *' Tbe fall of Jerusalem was the day of the Lord, the bloody and fiery dawn 
of the last great day — the day of days, the ending-day of all days, the settling day of 
all days, the day of tbe promotion of time into eternity, tbe day which for the church 
breaks through and breaks off the night of this present world." E. O. Robinson : 
** Judgment begins here. The callousing of conscience in this life is a penal Inlliction. 
Punishment begins in this life and is carried on in the next. We have no right to sssert 
tlMit tlMve are no positiwa infllotions, but, if there are none, still every word of Soilpt- 
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ore threatening would stand. There is no day of Judgment or of resurreotion all at one 
time. Judgment is an eternal prooesB. The angels in 8Pet8:4— 'Mst . . . . 4«wAttkaU* — 

suffer the self-perpetuating consequences of transgression Man Is bedng Judged 

every day. Brerj man honest with himself knows where he is going ta Those who 
are not honest with themselyes are playing a trick, and, if they are notoareful, thoy 
will get a triok played on them." 

1. The nature of the final judffment 

The final judgment is not a spiritoal, invisible, endless prooess, identioal 
with Qod's providence in history, bat is an ontward and visible event, 
oocorring at a definite period in tiie future. This we argue from the fol- 
lowing considerations : 

(a ) The judgment is something for which the evil are *' reserved ** ( 2 
Peter 2 : 4, 9 ) ; something to be expected in the future (Acts 24 : 25 ; Heb. 
10 : 27 ) ; something after death ( Heb. 9 : 27) ; something for which the 
resurrection is a preparation ( John 5 : 29 ). 

t Pit t:i9—*'Mipnd not u^atavWiitMj BiiMd, tat out thai dovittkdl rwrrdlultjsdgMSt 

.... tk« lard knovftk hov tokeeptkauarigklaou lufto puiiibMatutotk«dAjor|iidgBMBt'*; A«liM:l5 

'-**u kt rauoMd if ri«htMUBaH,aBd nlf-Mttrd, and tk« Jad|:B«t to mom, PtUx vu tmiM" ; I^ 10:S7— *** 
a«tidafairlUap60litiiniofJadgm«it"; 9:27— "it it appoiatid onto na obm to diit and oft« tUi OHMttJUg- 
aMSt**; JohBS:»-"thoniannotioBtfJiidgMBt" 

( & ) The accompcmiments of the judgment, such as the second coming of 
Christ, the resurrection, and the outward changes of the earth, are events 
which have an outward and visible, as well as an inward and spiritual, 
aspect We are compelled to interpret the predictions of the last judgment 
upon the same principle. 

Jok]i5:»»»— *Iimlio4 attUi: far tko kour oomitk, in vUoh all thol an in tho Mmbi ikaU hoar Ua Toiao, 
•BaakallooBofartk; tkoytkatkATodoBogood^utotkoniarrMtMiioflifo; and tkoj that kaTodfliiooTil,iiito tko nav- 

nokiooofJiidgMBt'*;tPot3:7,iO-"tkeda7ofJvdgB«Bt tho daj oftbo Lord . , . . iatho vhiok tho kaaTtaa 

ahallpaMAvay with a groat Bflia^ and tho olonoBta akaU bo diaolrod vitkftnwt koat" ; tThouLl:?. S^StlO- 
^tko lOToUtiflB of tko Lord Joaoa tna. koann v8k tko aigoia of kia povor in flaaiag tn, randflriag nagoaaoa to 
tkomtkatkaovnotOod .... vkoa ko ikall oomo .... iatkatday." 

( c ) CkMl's justice, in the historical and imperfect work of judgment, 
needs a final outward judgment as its vindication. " A perfect justice must 
judge, not only moral units, but moral aggregates ; not only the particulars 
of life, but the life as a whole." The crime that is hidden and triumphant 
here, and the goodness that is here maligned and oppressed, must be 
brought to light and fitly recompensed. *' Otherwise man is a Tantalus — 
longing but never satisfied"; and Qod*s justice, of which his outward 
administration is the expression, can only be regarded as approximate. 

Benouf. Hibbert Lectures, 194—'* The Egyptian Book of the Dead represents the 
deceased person as standing in the presence of the goddess MaEt, who is distinguished 
by the ostrich-feather on her head ; she holds the sceptre in one hand and the ssrmbol 
of life in the other. The man's heart, which represents his entire moral nature, is 
being weighed in the balance in the presence of Osiris, seated upon his throne as Judge 
of the dead.** Rationalism believes in only present and temporal Judgment"; and this 
it regards as but the reaction of natural law : '* Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht, 
— the world's history is the world's Judgment " ( Schiller, Resignation ). But there is 
an inner connection between present, temporal, spiritual Judgments, and the final, 
outward, complete Judgment of Gk)d. Nero's murder of his mother was not the only 
penalty of his murder of Oermanicus. 

Domer : ** With Christ's appearance, faith sees that the beginning of the Judgment 
and of the end has come. Ghiistians are a prophetic race. Without Judgment, Chi^ 
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tianity would inrolre a sort of dualism : evil and good would be of equal might and 
worth. Christianity cannot always remain a historic principle alcmgstde of the con- 
trary principle of evlL It is the only reality." Qod will show or make known his 
righteousneas with regard to : ( 1 ) the disparity of lota among men ; (2) the prosperity 
of the wicked; (8) the permission of moral eyll in general; (i) the consistency of 
atonement with justice. ** The cvvHK^ia rov atMKOf ( ' «nd of tkt world,' Kai 13 : 89 ) • stripping 
hostile powers of their usurped might, revelation of their falsity and impotence, 
consigning them to the past. Evil shall be utterly cut off, given over to its own 
nothingness, or made a subordinate element." 

A great statesman said that what he dreaded for his country was not the day of 
judgment, but the day of no Judgment. ** Jove strikes the Titans down. Not when they 
first begin their mountain-piling. But when another rock would crown their work." 
R. W. EmeiBon : '* God said : I am tired of kings, I suffer them no more; Up to my ears 
the morning brings The outrage of the poor." Royce, The World and the Individual, 
£ : 884 SQ. — ^' If God's life is given to free individual souls, then God's life can be given 
also to free nations and to a free race of men. There may be an apostasy of a family, 
nation, race, and a judgment of each according to their deeds." 

The Expositor, March, 1898— ** It is claimed that we are being judged now, that laws 
execute themselves, that the system of the universe is automatic, that there is no need 
for future retribution. But all ages have agreed that there is not here and now any 
Bul&cient vindication of the principle of eternal justice. The mills of the gods grind 
slowly. Physical immorality is not proportionately punished. Deterioration is not an 
adequate penalty. Telling a second lie does not recompense the first. Punishment 
includes pain, and here is no pain. That there is not punishment here is due, not to 
law, but to grace." 

Denney, Studies in Theology, 240, 241 — ** The dualistlc conception of an endless sus- 
pense, in which good and evil permanently balance each other and contest with each 
other the right to inherit the earth, is virtually atheistic, and the whole Bible is a pro- 
test against it. ... It is Impossible to overestimate the power of the final Judgment, as 
a motive, in the primitive church. On almost every page of St. Paul, for instance, we 
see that he lives in the presence of it ; he lets the awe of it descend into his heart to 
keep his conscience quick.'* 

2. T?ie object of the final judgment. 

The object of the final judgment is not the ascertainment, bat the mani- 
festation, of character, and the assignment of outward condition corre- 
sponding to it 

(a) To the omniscient Jndge, the condition of all moral creatures is 
already and fully known. The last day will be only "the revelation of 
the righteous judgment of God." 

They are inwardly judged when they die, and before they die ; they are outwardly 
judged at the last day : Rml 2: 5^ 6— "tnuomt up tar tk/Mlf vntk in tho day of vnth and mtUtuB of 
tko rigkttou jvdgBont of God; vho viU rendor to orory man Moordiiig to Us vorki" —see Meyer on this pas- 
sage ; not ** against the day of wrath," but *'!& tho day of vrath" — wrath existing before- 
hand, but breaking out on that day. 1 Tio. 5 : 24, 25 —"Some men's lins an eTidnl» fgaiag b«An onto 
jidgmest ; and aome men alio tkey follow after. In like manner also there an good works tkat art erident; and sneh 
u are otherwise eennot be hid"; Ker. 14:13— "for their works fcUow with thai"— as dose companions, 
into Gk>d*s presence and judgment ( Ann. Par. Bible ). 

Bpitaph : *' Hie jacet in expectatione dlel supreml .... Quails erat, dies Iste indi- 

cabit '*— ** Here lies, in expectation of the last day Of what sort he was, that day 

will show." Shakespeare, Hamlet, 8:3— **In the corrupted currents of this world 
Offence's gilded hand may shove by justice. But 't is not so above. There is no shuffling, 
there the action lies In his true nature ; and we ourselves compelled, Bven to the teeth 
and forehead of our faults. To give in evidence *' ; King John, 4 : 2—** Oh, when the last 
account 'twixt heaven and earth Is to be made, then shall this hand and seal [the 
warrant for the murder of Prince Arthur] Witness against us to damnation.'* '*Not 
all your piety nor wit Can lure it [justice] back to cancel half a line, Nor all your tears 
wash out one word of It." 

66 ^ 
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( 6 ) In the nature of man, there are evidences and preparations for this 
final disclosure. Among these may be mentioned the law of memory, by 
which the soul preserves the records of its acts, both good and evil (Luke 
16:25); the law of conscience, by which men involuntarily anticipate 
punishment for their own sins ( Bom. 2 : 15, 16 ; Heb. 10 : 27 ) ; the law of 
character, by which every thought and deed makes indelible impress upon 
the moral nature ( Heb. 8 : 8, 15 ). 

The law of memory*— I^kt 16 :K— "Son, moiber 1 ** See Maolaren, Sermons, 1 : 10(^122 — 
Memory ( 1 ) will embrace all the events of the past life ; ( 2 ) will embrace them all at 
the same moment ; ( 8 ) will embrace them oontbiuously and continually. Memory is a 
prooeas of self-reiristry. As every business house keeps a copy of all letters sent or 
orders issued, so every man retains in memory the record of his sins. The mind is a 
palimpsest ; though the orisina] writing has been erased, the ink has penetrated the 
whole thickness of the parchment, and God^s chemistry is able to revive it. Hudson, Dem. 
of Future Life, 212, 218 — ** Subjective memory is the retention of all ideas, however 
superficially they may have been impressed upon the objective mind, and it admits 
of no variation in different individuals. Recollection is the power of recalling ideas 
to the mind. This varies greatly. Sir William Hamilton calls the former *• mental 
latency.* " 

The law of oonsdenoe.— Kml 2:15, 16— "tktj ikow tke work of tke Iav vritt«n la tksb katrti, tktir 
eoMriwoe baaiiiig vitnan therewith, and their thonghts one vith another aoensing or elae exeoiiB; them ; in the da j 
vhenOedihaUjndgf the leereti vi men, aooording to nj gospel, bj Jaeoi Christ"; Heh.l0:27— "aoavtain feufol 
expectation of Jndgiaent, and a Acroanem of Are whioh ehall deroor the adTenariea." Goethe said that his 
writings, taken together, constituted a groat confession. Wordsworth, Excursion, 
III : 579 — ** For, like a plague will memory break out, And, in the blank and solitude 
of things. Upon his spirit, with a fever's strength. Will conscience prey." A man 
who afterwards became a Methodist preacher was converted in Whitefleld's time 
by a vision of the judgment, in which he saw all men gathered before the throne, 
and each one coming up to the book of God's law, tearing open his heart before it '* as 
one would tear open the bosom of his shirt," comparing his heart with the things writ- 
ten in the book, and, according as they agreed or disagreed with that standard, either 
passing triumphant to the company of the blest, or going vrith howling to the company 
of the damned. No word was spoken ; the Judgre sat silent ; the judgment was one of 
self-revelation and self-condemnation. See Autobiography of John Nelson ( quoted in 
the Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan, 207, by Mrs. B. Charles, the author of The Sch25nberg- 
Cotta Family ). 

The law of character.— leh. 3: 8, 15— "Harden not joor hearti, as in the proToeation, Like as in the daj of 
the trial in the vildemess .... To-daj, if 70 shall hear his Toio^ Harden not joor hearts, as in the proTwatiogL" Sin 
leaves its marks upon the soul ; men become " past Ibeling " ( Iph. 4 : 19 ). In England, church- 
men claim to tell a dissenter by his walk— not a bad sign by which to know a man. 
Ood needs only to hold up our characters to show what have been our lives. Sin leaves 
its scars upon the soul, as truly as lust and hatred leave their marks upon the body. So 
with the manifestation of the good—** the chivalry that does the right, and disregards 

The yea and nay of the world Expect nor question nor reply At what we figure 

as God's judgment-bar " ( Robert Browning, Ring and Book, 178, 202 ). Mr. Edison says : 
'*In a few years the world will be just like one big ear ; it will be unsafe to speak in a 
house till one has examined the walls and the furniture for concealed phonographs." 
But the world even now is '* one big ear ", and we ourselves in our characters are writ- 
ing the books of the judgment. Brooks, Foimdations of Zoology, 134,185 —'* Every part 
of the material universe contains a permanent record of every change that has taken 
place therein, and there is also no limit to the power of minds like ours to read and 
interpret the record.'* 

Draper, Ck>nflict of Science and Religion : '* If on a cold polished metal, as a new razor, 
any object, such as a wafer, be laid, and the metal breathed upon, and when the 
moisture has had time to disappear, the wafer be thrown off, though now the most 
critical inspection of the polished surface can discern no trace of any form, if we 
breathe once more upon it, a spectral image of the wafer comes plainly into view ; and 
this may be done again and again. Nay, more ; if the polished metal be carefuUy put 
aside where nothing can injure its surface, and be kept so for many months, on breath- 
ing upon it again, the shadowy form emerges. A shadow never falls upon a wall with- 
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out leaving thereon a permanent trace, a traoe which might be made visible by resort- 
ing to proper prooeflscs. Upon the walls of our most private apartments, where we 
think the eye of intrusion is altogether shut out, and our retirement oan never be pro- 
faned, there exist the vestiges of all our acts." 

Babbage, Ninth Bridgewater Treatise, 113-115— ** If we had power to follow and 
detect the minutest effects of any disturbance, each particle of existing matter would 
furnish a register of all that has happened. The track of every canoe, of every vessel 
that has yet disturbed the surface of the ocean, whether impelled by manual force or 
elemental power, remains forever registered in the future movement of all succeeding 
particles which may occupy its place. The furrow which it left is indeed filled up by 
the (dosing waters, but they draw after them other and larger portions of thesurroimd- 
ing element, and these again, once moved, communicate motion to others in endless 
succession. The air itself is one vast library, in whose pages are forever written all that 
man has said or even whispered. There, in their mutable but unerring characters, 
mixed with the earliest as well as the latest sighs of mortality, stand forever recorded 
vows unredeemed, promises unfulfilled, perpetuating in the united movements of each 
particle the testimony of man's changeful will." 

( c ) Single acts and words, therefore, are to be bronght into the judg- 
ment only as indications of the moral condition of the souL This manifes- 
tation of all hearts mil vindicate not only God*s past dealings, but his 
determination of future destinies. 

lAt 12:86— "ifld I uj unto joo, that eTory idls vord th&t men shall ipeiJc. they shall givs sMouit thartof in tht 
daj «f jadgiiM&t** ; Lake 12: 2, 8, 9— "there is nothing oorered up, that shall not b« nysaled ; and hid, that shall not 
bekaowB. .... Mnrj one who shall eoofess mo bofon men, him shall the Son of man also confess before the angels of 
God : bnt he that denieth mo in the presenoe of men shall be denied in the presenoe of the angels of God " ; John 3 :18 — 
" He that belieteth on him is not Judged : he that beliereth not hath been Judged already, beoanse he hath not belieTed 
on the name of the only begotten Son of God"; 2 Cor. 5 : 10 —" For ve most all be made manifest [not: *mustall 
appear,* as in A. Vers. ] befitre the Jndgment-seat of Christ.'* 

Even the human judge, in passing sentence, commonly endeavors so to set forth the 
guilt of the criminal that he shall see his doom to be Just. So Ood will awalcen the con- 
sciences of the lost, and lead them to pass judgment on themselves. Each lost soul can 
say as Bjron's Manfred said to the fiend that tortured his closing hour: **I have not 
been thy dupe, nor am thy prey, But was my own destroyer." Thus Gkxl's final judg- 
ment will be only the culmination of a process of natural selection, by which the unfit 
are eliminated, and the fit are caused to survive. 

O. J. Smith, The BssenUal Verity of Reliirion : " Belief in the immortality of the soul 
and belief in the accountability of the soul are fundamental beliefs in all religion. The 
origin of the belief in immortality is found in the fact that justice can bo established in 
human affairs only upon the theory that the soul of man is immortal, and the belief 
that man is accountable for his actions eternally is based upon the conviction that 
Justice should and will bo enforced. The central verity in religion therefore is eternal 
justice. The sense of justice makes us men. Religion has no miraculous origin, — it is 
bom with the awakening of man's moral sense. Friendship and love are based on reci- 
procity, which is justice. * Universal justice,* says Aristotle, 'includes all virtues.* ** 
If by justice here is meant the divine justice, implied in the awakening of man*s moral 
sense, we can agree with the above. As we have previously intimated, we regard the 
belief in immortality as an inference from the intuition of God's ezistenoe, and every 
new proof that God is just strengthens our conviction of immortality. 

3. The Judge in the final judgment. 

God, in the person of Jesus Christ, is to be the judge. Though God is 
the judge of all ( Heb. 12 : 23 ), yet this judicial activity is exercised through 
Christy at the last day, as well as in the present state ( John 5 :22, 27 ). 

Beb.l2:28— '^toGodtht Judge of aU"; John 5: 22; 27 -"For nnther doth the Father judge any rnsn, bat ht kilk 
girea all judgment unto the Son .... and he gare him authoritj to execute Judgment beeaoie he is a soa of aua." 
Stevens, Johannine Theology, 849—'' Jesus sajrs that he Judges no man (John 8:iS). He 
does not personally judge men. His attitude toward men is solely that of Savior. It is 
rather his worlc, his word, his truth, which pronounces condemnation against them 
txyth hare and hereafter. The Judgment is that light is come; mea*8 attitude toward 
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tbe light iiiTolyee their Judffmeiit; the llflrht judges theni« or, tbej Judge themielTes. 
.... The Savior does not oome to judge but to save them ; but, by their rejection of 
MUyation, they turn the laying message itself into a Judgment." 

Thifly far three leagoiui : 

( a ) Ohrist's human nature enables men to understand both the law and 
the love of God* and so makes intelligible the grounds on which judgment 
is passed. 

Whoever says that God is too distant and great to be understood may be pointed to 
Christ, in whose human lif^ the divine *' law appears, drawn out in liyiag duuraoters,'* 
and the divine love is manifest, as suffering upon the cross to save men from their sins. 

( 6) The perfect human nature of Ohrist, united as it is to the divincy 
ensures all that is needful in true judgment^ viz.: that it be both merciful 
and just 

ifllil7:8i— ''k* viUjmdgvtht vorUin rigktMUMH lij tht mi vkm k« kilk flhbimd ; vfanof kt kilk 
fi«Hi unataM mtoall mm, ii thit k# liath nuMd kin fromtkt d«i4." 

As F. W. Robertson has shown in his sermon on **The Sympathy of Christ ( voL 1: 
«ermon vii ), it is not sin that most sympathizes with sin. Sin blinds and hardens. Only 
the pure can appreciate the needs of the impure, and fOel for them. 

( c ) Human nature, sitting upon the throne of judgment^ will a£Ebrd con- 
vincing proof that Ohrist has received the reward of his sufferings, and 
that humanify has been perfectly redeemed. The saints shall "judge the 
world " only as they are one with Ohrist. 

. The lowly Son of man shall sit upon tbe throne of Judgment. And with himself he 
wlU Join aU believers. lBil9:28— "jeTkoka?ifdlov«diM.mtktng«Mntfanivktttkt8oiofBUikaU 
tit w tkt tkroM «f ku gUv7, jf alM ikaU sit spoB tvtlTe tkraMt,]a4gi]if tkt twd^ 

<— "But jtan tkejtkatkAT* oootimud vitk im in mj ttm|(liitioni ; ud I ^pd]ituito7oaftkiBg4aB,tTCBMiB7FUk« 
%ppaliilid into M^ tkat j« nay Mt aid drink at mj tabla in mj kingdom; and y ikall sit w tkrosai Jodgiiif tka 
tvdT* tribes «f IsTMl '* ; 1 Ogr. 6 : 2, 8—'' kMw 70 not tka tka Hints sh&U Jidg* tka vvld ? . . . Kmw 
ikdljndgstigds?" 1Ut.3:21— "l6tkfttoT«roometk,I viUgiTStokiBto sit dtfwnwitkBtin^jtkrau^isIalso 
•rvosiMk sid Sit dovi witk ■ j Fktksr in kis tknn&'* 

i. T?ie sutoecU of the final judgment 

The persons ux>on whose characters and conduct this judgment shall be 
passed are of two great classes : 

(a) AU men — each possessed of body as well as soul, — the dead having 
been raised, and the living having been changed. 

i0gr.l5:Sl«62— "VesU8baUnatsleep,katireskall aU be eksngsd, in nmonMBt^intkttYinUinfifaBeya^al 
tkt last tmmp : fat the tnimpst skall soond, and tke dead skall be xaiaed ineonrnptibl^ sad ve dudl be ekanged " ; i 
Tk«ss.4:16kl7— "FortkeLordkiBiaalfskalldaaoendfrmn keaven, witk a sboQt» vitk tke voioe of an ankangtl, aid 
vitk tke tramp of God: aid tke dead in Okrist skall rise first; tken ve tkat aro alira^ tkat are loft, sksU tiig«lb« vitk 
tkem be eaogkt np in tke elondi, to meet tke Lord In tko air : and so skall wo enr be witk tke LorL* * 

(6) All evil angels, — good angels appearing only as attendants and 
ministers of the Judga 

Bvll angels: 8 PoL 2: 4— "For if God spend not angtls wksn tkej sinned, but esst tkom down to keU, aid 
•oaunitted Uum to pits of darkness, to be reserred nnto jndgment " ; Jade 6— "And angtls tkat kept not tkair own 
prineipalitj, but left tkoir proper kabitation, kekatk kept in OTerlasting bonds nndor darkness nntotkejndgiMitof tkt 
greatdaj"; Good angels: Mat 18: 41, 42— "Tke Son of man skall send fotk kit angels, and tkoj skall gatkeront 
of kis kingdom aUtklngs tkat eaasestombllng, and tkem tkat do inifultj, and skall east tkom into tko ftmaoe of ir«: 
tkere skall be tke weeping and tko gnaiking of teotk "; 25 : 81 —" But wken tke Son of man skall eosM in kis glfli7, and 
aU tko aigols witk kirn, tkonskaUke lit en tko tkwnoofkisglflty: aid bitoe kirn ikall bo gstkawd ant 
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5. The gnAindB of theJlnaljudgmenL 

These will be two in number : 

(a) The law of God* — as made known in oonaoienoe and in Soriptnie. 

JakBll:48— ''Htthatr^NMkaM.aadrMiiTskhBolBjiaTiiigt, kiOk om thit Jud^ kiB : tka wdtkatlipitka, 
tha laaM ikall Jodp kiB ia tht Uit daj " ; Rob. 2: 12— "For u muj u Uit dniud vithoat tbf law ikall alio 
p«iihvltkoBtthalAir:aBdMBaajuhAT« dnntl udar tlu law thaU be Jadgvd bj tha law." On the self- 
registry and disclosure of sin, see F. A. Noble, Our Redemption, 60-78. Dr. Noble 
quotes Daniel Webster in the Knapp case at Salem : " There is no refuge from con- 
fession but suidde, and suicide is confession.*' Thomas Garlyle said to Lord Houghton ; 
** Blohard Milnes 1 in the day of Judgment, when the Lord asks you why you did not get 
that pension for Alfred Tennyson, it will not do to lay the blame on your constituents,— 
it is you that will be danmed." 

( 6 ) The grace of Ohrist (Bev. 20 : 12 ), — those whose names are found 
** written in the book of life " being approved, simply because of their union 
with Ohrist and partkripation in his righteousness. Their good works shall 
be brought into judgpnent only as proofs of this relation to the Redeemer. 
Those not found '' written in the book of life " will be judged by the law of 
Qodf as Gk>d has made it known to each indiyiduaL 

lar. 20 : i2 --*' And I Mw tht daad, tba gnat and tba imal], itattding bafcn tha tkitna ; ^ 
aaolhff book wu«|Moid, vhiek if tha book of life: and tko dead ven Jndgod ootof tho tUngi vUok won vrittaa im 
tha booki^ aoooHiof to tkoir mrki." The "book of lift "—the book of JustiflcaUon, in which are 
written the names of those who are united to Christ by faith ; as the ** book of death *' 
would — the book of condemnation, in which are written the names of those who stand 
in their sins, as unrepentant and unforglven transgressors of God's law. 

Ferries, in Hastings' Bible Dictionary, 2 : 821— ** The Judgment, in one aspect or stage 
of it, is a present act. For Judgment Christ is come into this world ( John 9 : 89 ). There 
is an actual separation of men in progress here and now. . . . This Judgment which is 
In progress now, is destined to be perfected. .... In tho last assize, Christ will be the 

Judge as before It may bo nid that men will hereafter Judge themselves. Those 

who are unlike Christ will find themselves as such to be separate from him. The two 
dassfw of people are parted because they have acquired distinct natures like the sheep 
and the goat. .... The character of each person is a 'book ' or record, preserving, in 
moral and spiritual effects, all that he has been and done and loved, and in the Judg- 
ment these books win be 'opened,' or each man's character will be manifested as the 
light of Christ's character falls upon it. ... . The people of Christ themselves receive 
different rewards, according as their life has been." 

Dr. H. K Robins, in his Restatement, holds that only under the graofrsystem can the 
deeds done in the body be the ground of Judgment. These deeds will be repentance 
and fiUth, not words of external morality. They will be fruits of the Spirit, such as 
spring from the broken and contrite heart. Christ, as head of the mediatorial kingdom, 
will fitly be the Judge. So Judgment will be an unmixed blessing to the righteous. 
Tothemthewords"pnp>ntenM^^7<l^'* (AiDoa4:12) should have no terror ; for to meet 
Ood is to meet their deliverance and their reward. ** Teach me to live that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed : Teach me to die, that so I may Rise glorious at the 
Judgment day." On the whole subject, see Hodge, Outlines of Theology, 460, 467 ; 
Martensen, Christian Dogmatics, 465, 466; Neander, Planting and Training. BSH-&M; 
Jonathan Edwards, Works, 2: 490, 500; 4:20(^226; Fox, in Lutheran Rev., 1887 : 806-286. 

YL Thb Finaii States of thb Bightboub and of thb Wigksd. 

1. Cf the righteous. 

The final state of the righteous is described as eternal life (Mat 25 :46)» 
giory (2 Cor. 4:17), rest ( Heb. 4 : 9 ), knowledge (1 Cor. 13 :8-10), holi- 
ness (Ber. 21 :27), service (Ber. 22 :3), worship (Bev. 19:1)9 sodetj 
(Hebb 12 :28), <MnnmnTiion with Ood (Bey. 21 :8). 
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iaS5:46— ''AadtkenihaUgvftvayiitoftmidpiiniilimBtrbttttharig^ etmllifc"; 20or.4:n— 

"Fflr oar li^ht affliekion, irhieh is fat the momtnt, vorkftk &r u more and men exeeedia^lj aa etanal vd^t el 
glory"; Eeb^4:9— "TUreremaiBetktlwrefcreaaabbath reet Ibr the people ef God"; 1 Oor. 18: »-10—"loT«ieTer 
flukth: bat wheth« there be prephedei, thej ihaU be done avaj; whether then be toa«ae% they ehalleeaie; vhettar 
then be kBowledge» it ihall be doM avay. For ire know in part, and we prapheey in part: bat when that whkh is 
perfeet if eome^ that which if in part shall be done awaj"; ReT.21:27— "and then ahall in no wiie eater into it aaj- 
thii«aadeaa, or he that maketh aa abenination aad a lie: bat only they that an writtaa lathe LaaKb'a book efUli"; 
8:3— ** and hit serranta shall oenre him"; 19:1,8— "iftar theee things I heard at it wweagreaitoifleefagnat 
■altttade ia heaTsa, saying, Eallelojah; SalTstion, and glory, aad power, belong to oar God; Ibr trot aad righteooa 
an hif Jadgaents '* ; Hob. 18:23— "to the gensral uaembly and ehurch of the ILrstbom who an enrolled in heaTia " ; 
ler. 81 : 8— "Aad Iheard a greaiToioe oatof the throae faying, Behold, the Ubemaelo of God if with mea. aad he shaU 
dwell with them, and they ahall be his peoples, and God himself shaU be with them, and be their God." 

Ia.85:7— *'Theminfe shall become a pool " — aspiration shall become reality; Io&8:15— "Iwill 
give her .... the valley of ichor [ that is, Troabling ] for a door of hope." Victor Hugo : **If you 
persuade Lazarus that there is no Abraham^s bosom awaiting him, he will not lie at 
Dives' door, to be fed with his crumbs,— he will make his way Into the house and fling 
DlTcs out of the window.** It was the preaching of the Methodists that saved England 
from the general crash of the French Revolution. It brought the common people to 
look for the redress of the Inequalities and injustices of this life in a future life — a 
world of less friction than this ( 8. S. Times). In the Alps one has no idea of the upper 
valleys until he enters them. He may long to ascend, but only actual ascending can 
show him their beauty. And then, ** beyond the Alps lies Italy/' and the revelation of 
heaven will t)e like the outburst of the sunny landscape after going through the dark- 
ness of the 8t Gothard tunnel. 

Robert Hall, who for years had suffered acute bodily pain, said to Wilberforoe : ** My 
chief conception of heaven Is rest,** " Mine," replied Wilberforce, ** is love — love to God 
and to every bright inhabitant of that glorious place." Wilberforoe enjoyed society. 
Heaven is not all rest. On the door is inscribed : *' No admission except on business.'* 
"BisserranU ahall senre him" (Rer. 21:3). Butler, Things Old and New, 143 -"We know not; 
but if life be there The outcome and the crown of this : What else can make their per* 
feet bliss Than In their Master's work to share ? Resting, but not in slumberous ease. 
Working, but not in wild unrest, Still ever blessing, ever blest. They see us as the 
Father sees." Tennyson, Crossing the Bar : " Sunset and evening star. And one clear 
call for me ; And may there be no moaning of the bar When I put out to sea I But 
such a tide as moving seems asleep, Too full for sound and foam, When that which 
drew from out the boundless deep Turns again home. Twilight and evening bell. And 
after that the dark ; And may there be no sadness of farewell. When I embark. For 
though from out our bourne of time and place The flood may bear me far, I hope to see 
my Pilot face to face. When I have crossed the bar." 

Vat 6:80— "lay np for yoorselTea treasores in beaten " >- there are no permanent Investments 
except in heaven. A man at death is worth only what he has sent on before him. Christ 
prepares a place for us ( John U : 3 ) by gathering our friends to himself. Louise Chand- 
ler Moulton : ** Some day or other I shall surely come Where true hearts wait for me ; 
Then let me learn the language of that home, While here on earth I be ; Lest my poor 
lips for want of words be dumb In that high company." Bronson Alcott: •* Heaven 
will be to me a place where I can get a little conversation." Some of his friends thought 
It would be a place where he could hear himself talk. A pious Scotchman, when asked 
whether he ever expected to reach heaven, replied : " Why, mon, I live there noo 1 " 

Snmming up all these, we may say that it is the fuhiess and perfection of 
holy life, in communion with God and with sanctified spirits. Although 
there wiU be degrees of blessedness and honor, proportioned to the capacity 
and fidelity of each soul (Luke 19 : 17, 19 ; 1 Cor. 3 :14, 15), each will 
receive as great a measure of reward as it can contain ( 1 Cor. 2:9), and 
this final state, once entered upon, will be unchanging in kind and endless 
in duration ( Rev. 3 :12 ; 22 : 15 ). 

Lake 19: 17, 19— "Veil done^ thoa good aerrant: beoanae thoa vast foond faithM in areiy little, hatethoo anthor- 
ity oyer ten dtiea ... Be thoa also oter fite oitiea" ; 1 Cor. 3 : 14, 15 ~"If any man's vork shall abide vhich he 
bailt thereon, he shall reoelTo a reward. If any man's work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss : but he himself shall be 
saTed ; yet so u through lire" ; 2 : 9 —" Things which eye saw not, and ear heard not, And which entered not into the 
heart of man, Whatsoetsr things God prtpand for thA that lore him '^ BoT. 8:13— ** He that oTenowth, I viU 
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kiMt|OteiBttotiiVlt«lajMinlkt Ml gt 011 IkMi II MR**; tt:tt-^¥ltkiil ifttktiiV^nltkt 
Mftmi% nl Ot fenkite^ nl tht BU^VM^ lid fte IMitan; ud trvy M thit WtA 

In the parable of the laborers (lAt 20: 1-11 ),eadireoeiye8 a peony. Bewmrda In beaTea 
wUlbeequaltintheseiMetbateacbBaTedaoulwai be filled with good. But rewards 
wUlTarytlntbeseDsethattbeoapadtyof one wai be greater than that of another; and 
this capadtj will be in part the result of our Improvement of God's gifts in the present 
life. The relative value of the penny may in this way vary from a single unit to a 
number indefinitely great, aecordlng to the work and spirit of the recipient. The 
penny is good only for what it will buy. For the eleventh hour man, who has done but 
little work, it will not buy so sweet rest as It buys for him who has "bant tki Imim d tha 
Irj and tki wmfUa% \mxr It will not buy appetite, nor will it buy Joy of consoienoe. 

K G. Bobinson : ** Heaven Is not to be compared to a grasBhopper on a shingle 
fioating down stream. Heaven is a place where men are taken up, as they leave this 
world, and are carried forward. No sinners will be there, though there may be incom- 
pleteness of character. There is no intimation in Scripture of that sudden transforma- 
tion in the hour of dissolution which is often supposed." Pi 84 : 7— ''Tkiy go frm itraigth to 
*tiigtk; Inry «• of thoB ifpatfotk bafon God in Coa" — it is not possible that progress should 
cease with our entrance into heaven ; rather is it true that uninterrupted progress will 
then begin. i0gr.i8:12— "novvoiMinft minor, darklj; but tkoa ftoi to froo." There, progress is 
not totoortls, but within^ the sphere of the infinite. In this world we are like men living 
in a cave, and priding themselves on the rushlights with which they explore it, unwill- 
ing to believe that there is a region of sunlight where rushlights are needless. 

Heaven will involve deliverance from defective physical organisation and surround- 
ings, as well as from the remains of evil in our hearts. Rest, in heaven, will be con- 
sistent with service, an activity without weariness, a service which is perfect freedom. 
We shall be perfect when we enter heaven, in the sense of being free from sin ; but wo 
shall grow to greater perfection thereafter, in the sense of a larger and completer 
being. The fruit tree shows perfection at each stage of its growth — the perfect bud, 
the perfect blossom, and finally the perfect fruit ; yet the bud and the blossom are pre- 
paratory and prophetic ; neither one is a finality. So " vhoa thit vhioh ii porfook if eom^ th&t 
▼kiek it ii part ihall bo dono vwj '* ( i Oor 13 : 10 ). A broadshouldered convert at the Rescue 
Mission said : " I *m the happiest man in the room to-night. I couldn't be any happier 
unless I were larger." A little pail can bo as full of water as is a big tub, but the tub 
will hold much more than the paiL To be " filed QatoaJltboftiliiM of Gad " (Ipk. 8:19) wiU mean 
much more in heaven than it means here, because we shall then " bo iferoDg to approhasd vith 
•lltho Minto irkit istho bnodtk tad lasftk ud koight and deptb, and to know tko loro of Okriik irkiok poaiatk kaovl- 
od^" In the book of Revelation, John seems to have mistaken an angel for the Lord 
himself, and to have fallen down to worship ( B«t. 22 : 8 ). The time may come in eternity 
when we shall be equal to what we now conceive God to be ( 1 0or.2:9). 

Plato's Republic and More*s Utopia are only earthly adumbrations of St. John's City 
of God. The representation of heaven as a city seems intended to suggest security 
from every foe, provision for every want, intensity of life, variety of occupation, and 
closeness of relation to others; or, as Hastings' Bible Dictionary, 1:446, puts it: 
"Safety, Security, Service." Here, the greatest degradation and sin are found in the 
great dties. There, the life of the city will help holiness, as the life of the dty here 
helps wickedness. Brotherly love in the next world implies knowing those we love, 
and loving those we know. We certainly shall not know less there than here. If we 
know our friends here, we shall know them there. And, as love to Christ here draws 
us nearer to each other, so there we shall love friends, not less but more, because of 
our greater nearness to Christ. 

Z6oL8:5—''Andtkoitroetooftkodt7ikaUboMofbo7iandgirii playing hi ttottrNtotkoooC'* Newman 
Smyth, Through Science to Faith, 126—** As of the higher ^nimiiia^ 00 even more of men 
and women it may be true, that those who play best may succeed best and thrive 
best." Horace Buahnell, in his essay. Work and Play, holds that ideal work is work 
performed so heartily and joyfully, and with such a surplus of energy, that it becomes 
play. This is the activity of heaven : Jokn 10 : 10 — " I oamo tkat tkoy bmj kaTO lifi, and naj kan it 
abondaaUy." We enter into the life of God : Jobs 5:17— "My htk« vorkotk otsi ontU nov, and I 
vDrL** A nurse who had been ill for sixteen years, said: ** If I were well, I would be at 
the small-poz hospitaL I'm not going to heaven to do nothing." Savage, Life after 
Death, 120, 208—" In Dante's universe, the only reason for any one's wanting to get to 
heaven is for the sake of getting out of the other place. There is nothing In heaven for 
him to do, nothing human for him to engage in. .... A good deacon in his depression 
thought he was going to hell ; but when asked what he would do there, he repUed thnk 
he would try to start a prayer meeting.'* 
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With regard to heaven, two qnestionB present themaelyes, namely : 
( a ) Is heaven a place, as well as a state ? 

We answer that this is probable, for the reason that the presence of 
Ohrist's human body is wwential to heaven, and that this body mnst be 
confined to place. Since deity and hmnanily are indissolubly imited in 
Christ's single person, we cannot regard Christ's hnman sonl as limited to 
place without vacating his person of its divinity. But we cannot conceive 
of his human body as thus omnipresent As the new bodies of the saints 
are confined to place, so, it would seem, must be the body of their Lord. 
But| though heaven be the place where Christ manifests history through 
the human body which he assumed in the incarnation, our ruling concep- 
tion of heaven must be something higher even than this» namely, that of a 
state of holy communion with Q06L 



lohil4:a;8-"lBBjfUkv'ikflmanM]7Bndatt;ifttvm BrtMk IvoddhA?«tQldj«;fe 
pinftptaMftr joa. And if I go tad pripin * ^Ian te 70^ I «■• agaia, aai viU mdn j« vite bj^ 
wk«lMa,thmj« maj bt ftliD**; Htb. 11:14-** FoOfV ate p«M vitk aU ■«, Md tto KBrtil^ 
wUak BO Baa ahall 8M tkt Liri'* 

Although heaven is probably a place, we are bj no means to allow this oonoeption to 
become the preponderant one in our minds. Milton : '* The mind is its own place, and 
in itself Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.*' As he goes through the gates of 
death, every Christian can aay, as Oeesar said when he crossed the Rubicon: ** Omnia 
mea meoum porto.** The hymn ** O sing to me of heaven, when I am called to die " is 
not true to Christian experience. In that hour the soul sings, not of heaven, but of 
Jesus and his cross. As houses on river-flats, accessible in time of flood by boats, keep 
sate only goods In the upper story, so only the treasure laid up above escapes the 
destroying floods of the kiiBt day. Domer : ** The soul will possess true freedom, in that 
it can no more become nnfree; and that through the indestructible love-energy 
springing from union with Ood." 

Milton : "What if earth bo But the shadow of heaven, and things therein Each to the 
other like, more than on earth is thought 7 " Omar KbayyAm, BubdiyAt, stansas 00, 07 
— ** I sent my soul through the Invisible, Some letter of that After-life to spell : And by 
and by my soul returned to me. And answered ' I msrself am Heaven and Hell *.•••• 
Heaven but the vision of fulfilled desire. And Hell the shadow of a soul on flre.** In 
other words, not the kind of place, but the kind of people in it, makes Heaven or HelL 
Crane, Beligion of To-morrow, 841 — ** The earth is but a breeding-ground from which 
Ood intends to populate the whole universe. After death, the soul goes to that place 
which Ood has prepared as its home. In the resurrection they 'naitto aiany aor an giTW ia 
■arriago* (Mai 28:80) —ours is the only generative planet. There is no reproduction 
hereafter. To Incorporate himself into the race, the lUtber must come to the repro- 
ductive planet.'* 

Dean Stanley : **ZYBdeat7l lit port/ 80 speaks the heart When each repeats to each 
the words of doom ; Through blessing and through curse, For better and for worse, We 
will be one till that dread hour shall come. Life, with its myriad grasp. Our yearning 
souls shall dasp. By ceaseless love and still expectant wonder. In bonds that shall 
endure, Indissolubly sure. Till God in death shall part our paths asunder. TiU death tit 
join I O voice yet more divine. That to the broken heart breathes hope sublime ; 
Through lonely hours and shattered powers. We still are one despite of change or time. 
Death, with his healing hand. Shall once more knit the band. Which needs but that 
one link which none may sever ; Till through the only Qood, Heard, felt and under- 
stood. Our lite in Ood shall make us one forever." 

(6) Is this earth to be the heaven of the saints ? We answer: 

First, — that the earth is to be purified bj fire, and perhaps prepared to 
be the abode of the saints, — although this last is not rendered certain by 
the Scriptures. 
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lm8:lf-»-.-9vttoMiiitfi|MMIaoftht«iti« vaMkteOamwU^ Ht Hk* 

mOIm vaf HljMtti to ivuty, Brttf ill 0vn vill, iNUbj rMM tf kin TlMn^^ 

•lMihaUbtMiT««dfrmtktb«di«««foomiytkaiMothilib«t7«fthaKl0K7tftkitk^^ Vvvtlcaov 

tkalttivkokmiikagrDttitk«adtnTidlftkinpaiBtflK«tk«ulilB0w. And boI MlyM^tetMiiilTMalMkirkt 
Un tha inUhdti «l tkt Spirit, tm vt otimItm grou witkU mimItm^ mitiig kr w adoplMii, to vit» Ikt 
rriwyliM «l Mr My " ; S FM. 8 : 12; 13 - •* looki^ ftr and auMilly dMiriig tht Midiif If th« da J 
ifvUdkttokiaT«tbiiigninikaUbidi«aTid,aadtkte]«BMtoiluaimiltwithte^ Bu^iMordiBfto 

kii inniM^ vt kdc te Bov MfWf aad a MV lixt^ vkmia dvellflk rigktoouBM " ; Bit. 21 : 1 •-** A^ 
WW kiaTm and a aiw lartk : ftr thi Int kiaT«i aad tki Int lartk an pavid avaj; and thi na it m mnl'* 
Domer: "Without loos of substantiality, matter will have exdianged its darknesB, 
liardnesB, beavinen, inertia, and impenetrableness, for oleamess, radiance, elasticity, 
and transparency. A new stadium will begrin — Ood's advance to new creatioos, with 
the co()peration of perfected mankind." 

Is the earth a molten mass, with a thin solid crust? Lord Kelvin says no,— it is 
more rigid and solid than steel. The interior may be intensely hot, yet pressure may 
render it solid to the very centre. The wrinklinff of the surface may be due to con- 
traction, or ** solid flow,** like the wrlnklin^r in the skin of a baked apple that has 
cooled. See article on The Interior of the Earth, by Q. F. Becker, in N. American Bev^ 
April, 1808. Edward 8. Holden, Director of the Lick Observatory, in The Forum, Oct. 
1803 : Zll-4SS\ tells us that ** the star Nova Auri«rce, which doubtless resembled our sun, 
within two days increased in brilliancy sixteen fold. Three months after its discovery 
ithad become invisible. After four months a«rain it reappeared and was comparatively 
hrifirht. But it was no longer a star but a nebula. In other words it had developed 
changes of li^ht and heat which, if repeated in the case of our own sun, would mean a 
quick end of the human race, and the utter annihilation of every vestige of animal 
and other life upon this earth. .... This catastrophe occored in December, 1881, or 
was announced to us by light which reached us then. But this light must have left 
the star twenty, perhaps fifty, years earlier." 

Secondly, — that this fitting-up of the earth for man's abode, even if it 
were dednred in Scripture, would not render it certain that the saints are 
to be confined to these narrow limits (John 14 : 2 ). It seems rather to be 
intimated that the effect of Christ's work will be to bring the redeemed into 
nnion and intercourse with other orders of intelligence, from communion 
with whom they are now shut out by sin ( Eph. 1 : 20 ; GoL 1 : 20 )• 

liki 14:8--~ IaB7 Patkv'i hoQM anauy naniioBi'' ; Ipk 1 : 10— ''imtoa diqNBMtkBif^ 
to unp all tUaga in Christ, thitUagtiitkikiaTina, aad thi tUagi npon thiiarth ";GoLi:20— "thrngliklH to 
rNOMila all tkiaga unto ki]BMlthaTingmidip«MthrNigli thi Uaod of hii mm; thrNighhiH,Iaa7, whathM-thiagi 
vpia thi larth, or thiagaia thi htkivoM. *' 

See Dr. A. C. Kendrick, in Bap. Quarterly, Jan. 1870. Dr. Kendrick thinks we need 
local associations. Earth may be our home, yet from this home we may set out on 
excursions through the universe, after a time returning again to our earthly abodes. 
So Chalmers, interpreting literally 2 Pit 8. We certainly are in a prison here, and look 
out through the bars, as the Prisoner of Chillon looked over the lake to the green isle 
and the singing birds. Why are we shut out from intercourse with other worlds and 
other orders of intelligence ? Apparently it is the effect of sin. We are in an abnormal 
state of durance and probation. Earth is out of harmony with Ood. The great harp 
of the uniyerse has one of its strings out of tune, and that one discordant string makes 
a jar through the whole. All things in heaven and earth shall be reconciled when this 
one Jarring string Is keyed right and set in tune by the hand of lore and mercy. See 
Leitoh, God's Glory in the Heavens, 887-680. 

2. Cf the wicked. 

The final state of the wicked is described under the figures of eternal fire 
(Mat 25 :^ ) ; the pit of the abyss ( Bev. 9 : 2, 11 ) ; outer darkness (Mat. 
8 :12 ) ; torment (Bev. U :10, 11) ; eternal punishment ( Mat 25 :46) ; 
wrath of Ood ( Bom. 2:5) ; second death (Bev. 21:8) ; eternal destruc- 
tion from the face of the Lord (2Thefl8. 1:9); eternal sin (Mark 8:29). 
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■il.K:41-'*BipiitfriMM^7fwrMd,iitothttlmJ in vUek it vniHtdftrthtkrUailUit^da**; Ur. 
•: l; U— ''Ani U «fM0i tkt lit of thaabja; tad thm v«t «p ft iMJuaat«f tht lit, u tka imJu flf t gmt f^^ 
.... n«jhftnonrtkaiiiikiagtk«iagil ofthtab7M:kii iiim in Kibnv ii iteddai, tad in th* Gntk toogM k« 
kftthtteiiMi|oajM'*; ■ftk8:12— "tetthtMiitf tto ki^dxn ikftUbadMkivtk iatotto«it«tekiM: 
ihaUbttttv«|i^ftadttogmkii«tftMlk*^UT.U:10,ll— ''ktalMibftUariBktfttovisBflftttvntk 
vkkk it |rf|indiiiidiad ia tkt «| tf Ui ftBgv ; ftad te ihaU bt tonMDlid vitk fit 

tktM7n(*l^*Bdiitht|nMMt«ftkiUBb: aid tkt OMkt tf tk«r t«a«k gMlk «| ftr tfvaid fi«*'; Hit 
» : tf — "And tkM ikftU go ftva J iate ftcmftl iQaiAani" 

tkitfttirigklMiiaHKBaAofGod"; Ut.21:8— ''Bat fff ttof«tf(U,aid imbdimBK.aidftbH^ 
tePH% aidfenteSor^ aid Mrarn^ aid idoUtan, tad ftU Ufti% tkdr iftit ihaU U 

aidbriaMtoBa;wkiilii8thaiMQBdd«tk": SThiiiLl:9— •*vkilM]liaiv|OBiikBNit»«mat«aaldflifcraattaifraai 
Iki Urn «f tha lord and from tho glory of kii Bight" — here dvd, from,— not separation, but ^ pro- 
oeedlnff from," and indioates that the everlastiii«r presence of Christ, onoe realised, 
ensures everlasting destruction ; lark 8 :89— "irkoooeTV Aall blaopkaaio againt tto Ittj Spzit katk 
lOTwforgitwooi^katiagviltyofaa otanal aia*' — atext which implies that (1) some will never 
cease to sin ; (2 ) this eternal sinning will inTolve eternal misery ; (8) this eternal misery, 
as the appointed vindication of the law, will be eternal punishment. As Uoiah, when 
smitten with leprosy, did not need to be thrust out of the temple, but ^'Uaailf kaatod also 
togooat'* ( 80^008.86: 20), so Judas is said to go "to kia ovB|laoo'* (iotoi:85; c^.4:88— where 
Peter and John, **boiiiglotga^tko70ftmo to tkoir ova oonianj"). C/. JokB8:85--'*tkabQBdaana]it.ftkidolk 
not in tko kosao fHOTw" - whatever be his outward connection with Ood, it can be only for 
a time; 18 :8— '^IroiyknaokiABo tkat boarolk not fruit, ko takotk itavay" — at death ; the history of 
Abraham showed that one might have outward connection with God that was only 
temporary : Ishmael was cast out ; the promise belonged only to Isaac 

Wrigbtnour : ** Gehenna was the place into which all the offal of the dty of Jeru- 
salem was swept. 8o hell is the penitentiary of the moral universe. The profligate is 
not happy in the prayer meeting, but in the saloon ; the swine is not at home in the 
parlor, but in tho sty. Hell is the sinner's own place ; he had rather be there than in 
heaven ; he will not come to the house of Gk>d, the nearest thing to heaven ; why should 
we expect him to enter heaven itself ? " 

Bumming np all, we may say that it is the loss of all good, whether 
physical or spiritoal, and the misery of an evil consoienoe banished from 
God and from the society of the holy, and dwelling under Qod's positiye 
curse forever. Here we are to remember, as in the case of the final state of 
the righteous, that the decisiye and controlling element is not the outward, 
but the inward. If hell be a place, it is only that the outward may corres- 
pond to the inward. If there be outward torments, it is only because these 
will be fit, though subordinate, accompaniments of the inward state of the 
souL 

Bvery living creature wlU have an environment suited to its character— *Mts own 
place." ** I know of the future Judgment, How dreadful so e*er it be. That to sit alone 
with my conscience Will bo Judgment enough for me." Calvin : ** The wicked have the 
seeds of heU in their own hearts.'* Chrysostom, commenting on the words ** Depart, ye 
cursed,*' says : ** Their own works brought the punishment on them ; the fire was not 
prepared for them, but for Satan ; yet, since they cast themselves into it, * Impute it to 
yourselves,' he says, * that you are there.' " Milton, Par. Lost, 4 : 76 — Satan : *' Which 
way I fly is hell ; myself am heU." Byron : ** There is no power in holy men. Nor charm 
in prayer, nor purifying form Of penitence, nor outward look, nor fast. Nor agony, nor, 
greater than all these. The innate torture of that deep despair Would make a beU of 
heaven, can exorcise From out the unbounded spirit the quick sense Of its own sins.*' 

Phelps, English Style, 228, speaks of ** a law of the divine government, by which the 
body symbolizes, in its experience, the moral condition of its spiritual inhabitant. The 
drift of sin is to physical suffering. Moral depravity tends always to a corrupt and 
tortured body. Certain diseases are the product of certain crimes. The whole cata- 
logue of human pains, from a toothache to the angina pectoris^ is but a witness to a 
state of sin expressed by an experience of suffering. Carry this law into the experience 
of eternal sin. The bodies of the wicked live again as weU as those of the righteous. 
You have therefore a spiritual body, inhabited and used, and therefore tortured, by a 
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ffuiUy soul,— a body, perfeoted in its senslbilitifle. inolosiiiff and expreadnff a soul 
matured in its depravity." Augustine, Confessions, 25— ** Each inan*8 sin is the instra- 
ment of his punishment, and hJs iniquity is turned into his torment.** Lord Baoon : 
**Beinff,without well-beinff, is a ouise, and the greater the beinff, the greater the ouise.** 

In our treatment of the snbjeot of eternal pnnifihment we mnst lemember 
that false doctrine is often a reaction from the nnscriptoral and repulsive 
over-statements of Christian ax>ologist8. We freely concede : 1. that future 
punishment does not necessarily consist of physical torments, — it may be 
wholly intejmal and spiritual ; 2. that the pain and suffering of the future 
are not necessarily due to positive inflictions of Qod^ — they may result 
entirely from the soul's sense of loss, and from the accusations of con- 
scienoe ; and 8. that eternal punishment does not necessarily involve end- 
less successions of suffering, — as God's eternity is not mere endlessness, so 
we may not be forever subject to the law of time. 

An over^literal interpretation of the Scripture sjrmbols has had much to do with 
such utterances ss that of Savage, Life after Death, 101— "If the doctrine of eternal 
punishment wss clearly and unmistakably taught in every leaf of the Bible, and on 
every leaf of all the Bibles of all the world, I could not believe a word of it. I should 
appeal from these misconceptions of even the seers and the great men to the infinite 
and eternal Good, who only is Ood, and who only on such terms could be worshiped.** 

The figurative language of Scripture is a miniature representation of what cannot be 
fully described in words. The symbol is a symbol ; yet it is less, not greater, than the 
thing symbolised. It Is sometimes fancied that Jonathan Edwards, when, in his sermon 
on ** Sinners in the Hands of an Angry Ood,*' he represented the sinner as a worm shriv- 
eling in the eternal fire, supposed that hell consists mainly of such physical torments. 
But this is a misinterpretation of Edwards. As he did not fkncy heaven essentially to 
consist in streets of gold or pearly gates, but rather in holiness and communion with 
Christ, of which these are the symbols, so he did not regard hell as oonslBting in fire 
and brimstone, but rather in the unholiness and separation from God of a guilty and 
accusing conscience, of which the fire and brimstone are symbols. He used the mate 
rial imagery, because he thought that this best answered to the methods of Scripture. 
He probably went beyond the simplicity of the Scripture statements, and did not sufll- 
dently explain the spiritual meaning of the symbols he used ; but we are persuaded 
that he neither understood them literally himself, nor meant them to be so understood 
by others. 

Sin is self-isolating, unsocial, selfish. By virtue of natural laws the sinner reaps ss 
he has sown, and sooner or later is repaid by desertion or contempt. Then the selfish- 
ness of one sinner is punished by the selfishness of another, the ambition of one by the 
ambition of another, the cruelty of one by the cruelty of another. The misery of the 
wldced hereafter will doubtless be due In part to the spirit of their companions. They 
dislike the good, whose presence and example is a continual reproof and rendnder of 
the height from which they have fallen, and they shut themselves out of their company. 
The Judgment will bring about a complete cessation of intercourse between the good 
and the bad. Julius M tiller, Doctrine of Sin, 1 : 23Q— ** Beings whose relations to God 
are diametrically opposite, and persistently so, differ so greatly from each other that 
other ties of relationship became as nothing in comparison.** 

In order, however, to meet opposing views, and to forestall the common 
objections, we proceed to state the doctrine of future punishment in greater 
detail: 

A. The future punishment of the wicked is not annihilation. — In our 
discussion of Physical Death, we have shown that, by virtue of its original 
creation in the image of God, the human soul is naturally immortal ; that 
neither for the righteous nor the wicked is death a cessation of being ; that 
on the contrary, the wicked enter at death upon a state of conaoiouB suffer^ 
ing which the resurrection and the judgment only aogment and xendor 
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permanent It is plain, moreoyery that if annihilation took place at death* 
there oonld be no degrees in future puniahinent, — a oonoluBion itself at 
Tariance with express statementB of Seripture. 

The old annlbflationiBin is represented by Hudson, Debt and Giaoe, and Christ our 
Life ; also by Dobney, Fature Punishment. It maintains that K6kam*^ "fnnMkmmA** ( In 
■ii K : 46 — " final iniilDMit " ), means etymologically an everlastinff ** outting^olL'* But 
we reply that the word had to a great degree lost its etymological signtnoanoe, as is 
evident from the only other paenge where it occurs in the New Testament, namely, 
iX«ka4:i8— "ter kilk yuMMiil" ( A. V.: *'fter hath torment"). I^r full answer to tlie 
old statements of the annihilation-theory, see under Physioai Death, pages 901-Wb 

That there are degrees of punishment in Ood*s administration is evident from Ukt II: 
17, 48-." And that mnuA, vho kaov Ui Lari'i will, and aaAi sot nadj, sor did aMordii^ ta kit vill, *all te 
b«laBvilkBaajMp«:lNUk«tlMtkaowaal,aiiddidtUBgavartk7tfitri|6^ibaUbobMtaav^ Urn, 

2 ; S. 6— "aJlarthjhaxdaiM aadiapwifit haart twaanriit ttyibr thjaalf wratk in tha dajrfwiathaad rmlaHnBrf 
tto xigklwitt jiidgMt of Qod : vk viU na&r la af«7 Baa aaeadiag to kia «w 

boaadiBaailiatbafar«tkajvdpMBt«atofCkiiBt; thataaek ona aaj naatTOtkatyBgadanaiBthakadj.MaordiBf ta 
vhat ka katk dfloa^ irkathff it ba good ff bad " ; 11 : 15 --'' vkaaa aiid ahaU ba aaoaviii^ to tkair vwka*^ 1 IbL 4 : ^ 
—•'ikxaadflrtkaoopparndtkdidna Buk aril: tka I«d viU na&r la klB aaoiHiBg to k^ 
vill glTa unto aaek ona of joa aaoardio; to jov vorka" ; 18 :S, 6— "ker aiaa kava naakad trw sola kaaw, aad Oad 
katknMmbvidkflriBkiiiitiaa BasdgmtokaraTaiaaaka wBdarad,aadda«bUMtakgtfcadaiblaaaiiidin takar 
vorka: im tka aop vkiak aka aiaglad, magla uta k«r doakk" 

A French Christian replied to the argument of his deistioal friend : *^ Probably you 
are right ; probably you are not immortal ; but I am." This was the doctrine of condi- 
tional immortality, the doctrine that only the good survive. We grant that the measore 
of our faith in immortality is the measure of our Jttneu for its blessings ; but it is not 
the measure of our ponettion of Immortality. We are immortal beings, whether we 
believe it or not. The acorn is potentially an oak, but it may never come to its full 
development. There is a salttess salt, which, though it does not cease to exist, is oast 
out and trodden under foot of men. Denney, Studies in Theology, 866 — ** Conditional 
immortality denies that man can exist after death without being united to Christ by 
fslth. But the immortality of man cannot bo something accidental, something 
appended to his nature, after he believes in Christ It must be something, at the very 
lowest, for which his nature is constituted, even if apart from Christ it can never 
realiae itself as it ought.** 

Broadus, Com. on lai 85: 46 ( page 5U) — ** He who caused to exist could keep in 
existence. Mark 9: 49— ' Imy ona ahallbaaattadvitkflxa' — has probably this meaning. Fire is 
usually destructive ; but this unquenchable fire will act like salt, preserving instead 
of destroying. So Keble, Christian Year, 5th Sunday In Lent, says of the Jews in their 
present condition : * Salted with fire, they seem to show How spirits lost in endless 
woe May undecaying live. Oh, sickening thought I Tet hold It fast Long as this glit- 
tering world shall last. Or sin at heart survive.* " 

There are two forms of the annihilation theory which are more plausible, 
and which in recent times find a larger number of advocates, namely : 

(a) That the powers of the wicked are gradually weakened, as the 
natural result of sin, so that they finally cease to be. — ^We reply, first, that 
moral evil does not, in this present life, seem to be incompatible with a 
constant growth of the intellectual powers, at least in certain directions, and 
we have no reason to believe the fact to be different in the world to come ; 
secondly, that if this theory were true, the greater the sin, the speedier 
would be the relief from punishment. 

This form of the annihilation theory is suggested by Bushnell, in his Forgiveness and 
Law, 146, 147, and by Martineau, Study, 2 : 114. Domer also, in his Eschatology, seems 
to favor it as one of the possible methods of future punishment. He says : ** To the 
ethical also pertains ontological signlficanoe. The * second death ' may be the dissolving 
of the soul itself into nothing. Estrangement from God, the source of life, ends in 
•xtlnotlon of life. The orthodox talk about demented beings, raging in Impotent fury, 
lounts to the same — aanlhilation of their human character. Evil Is never the sub- 
of the soul,— this remains metaphysically good." It is argued that even for 
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aaTed siimen there ia a loes. The prodigal regained his father's ftiYor, but he could 
not regain his lost patrimonj. We cannot get back the lost time, nor the lost growth. 
Much more, then, in the case of the wicked, will there be perpetual loss. Draper : *' At 
every return to the sun, oomets lose a portion of their size and brightness, stretching 
out onto the nucleus loses oontroU the mass breaks up, and the greater porticm navi- 
gates the sky, in the shape of disconnected meteorites.'* 

To this argument it is often replied that certain minds grow in their powers, at least 
In certain directions, in spite of their sin. Napoleon's military genius, during all his 
early years, grew with experience. Sloane, in bis Life of Napoleon, however, seems to 
show that the Bmperor lost his grip as he went on. Success unbalanced his Judgment ; 
he gave way to physical indulgence ; his body was not equal to the strain he put upon 
it ; at Waterloo he lost precious moments of opportunity by vacillation and inability to 
keep awake. There was physical, mental, and moral deterioration. But may this not be 
the result of the soul's connection with a body ? Satan's cunning and daring seem to be 
on the Increase from the first mention of him in Scripture to its end. See Prinoeton 
Review, 1882:078-6M. Will not this very cunning and daring, however, work its own 
ruin, and lead Satan to his final and complete destruction? Does not sip blunt the 
intellect, unsettle one's sober standards of decision, lead one to prefer a trading present 
triumph or pleasure to a permanent good ? 

Gladdeo, What is Left? 104, 105— *' Evil is benumbing and deadening. Selfishness 
weakens a man's mental grasp, and narrows his range of vision. The schemer becomes 
less astute as he grows older ; he is morally sure, before he dies, to make some stupen- 
dous blunder which even a tyro would have avoided The devil, who has sinned 

longest, must be the greatest fool in the universe, and we need not be at all afraid of 
him.** To the view that this weakening of powbrs leads to absolute extinction of being, 
we oppose the consideration that its award of retribution is glaringly unjust in mairing 
the greatest sinner the least sufferer ; since to him relief, in the way of annihilation, 
comes the soonest. 

(6) That there is for the wicked, oertainlj after death, and possibly 
between death and the judgment, a positive punishment prox>ortioned to 
their deeds, but that this punishment issues in, or is followed bj, annihila- 
tion. — ^We reply first, that upon this view, as upon any theory of annihila- 
tion, future punishment is a matter of grace as well as of justice — a notion 
for which Scripture a£Ebrds no warrant ; secondly, that Scripture not only 
gives no hint of the cessation of this punishment, but declares in the 
strongest terms its endlessness. 

The second form of the annihilation theory seems to have been held by Justin Martyr 
( Tnrpho, Edinb. transL ) — ** Some, who have appeared worthy of God, never die ; but 
others are punished so long as Ood wills them to exist and be punished.*' The soul 
exists because God wills, and no longer than he wills. ** Whenever it is necessary that 
the soul should cease to exist, the spirit of life is removed from it, and there is no more 
soul, but it goes back to the place from which it was taken.'* 

Schaff, Hist. Christ Church, 2:606, 600— ''Justin Martyr teaches that the wicked or 
hopelessly impenitent will be raised at the Judgment to receive an eternal punishment. 
He speaks of it in twelve passages : ' We believe that aU who live wickedly and do not 
repent will be punished in eternal fire.' Such language is inconsistent with the annihi- 
lation theory for which Justin Martyr has been claimed. He does indeed reject the 
idea of the independent immortality of the soul, and hints at the ponQjle final destruc- 
tion of the wicked ; but he puts that possibility countless ages beyond the final 
Judgment, so that it loses all practical significance." 

▲ modem advocate of this view is White, in his JAfe in Christ. He fkvors a condi- 
tional immortality, belonging only to those who are Joined to Christ by faith ; but he 
makes a retributive punishment and pain faU upon the godless, before their annihila- 
tion. The roots of this view He in a false conception of holiness as a form or manifte- 
tation of benevolence, and of punishment as deterrent and preventive instead of 
vindicative of righteousness. To the minds of its advocates, extinction of being is a 
comparative blessing ; and they, for this reason, prefer it to the oommon vie^r. See 
Whiton, Is Btemai PnniBhment gndleas? 
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Aylew similar to that which we are oppodnir is found in Henry Dmmmond, Natural 
Law in the ^iritual World. Bvil is punished by its own increase. Drummond, how- 
ever, leaves no room for future life or for future Judgment in the case of the unre- 
generate. See re v i ew s of Drommond, in Watts, New Apologetic, 88S ; and in Murphy, 
Nat. Seleotkm and Bpir. Freedom, 19-21, 77-124. While Drummond is an annihilation!^ 
Murphy is a restoraUonist. More rational and Scriptural than either of these is the 
saying of Tower : *' Sin is Qod's foe. He does not annihilate it, but be makes it the 
means of displaying his holiness; as the Romans did not slay their captured enemies, 
tout made them their servants." The terms aimp and au«yioc, which we have still to con- 
sider, afford additional Scripture testimony against aimihilation. See also the argument 
firom the divine justice, pages 1(MA-1061 ; article on the Doctrine of Extinction, in New 
Bnglander, March, 1879 : 901-04 ; Hovey, Manual of Theology and Ethics, 153-ie8; J. S. 
Barlow, Endless Being ; W. H. Robinson, on Conditional Immortality, in Report of 
Baptist Congress for 188ft. 

Sinoe neither one of these two forms of the annihilation theory is 
Soriptnral or rational, we avail ourselves of the evolutionary hypothesis as 
throwing light upon the problem. Death is not degeneracy ending in 
extinotion« nor punishment ending in extinction, — it is atavism that returns, 
or tends to return, to the animal type. As moral development is from the 
brute to man, so abnormal development is from man to the brute. 

Lord Byron : ^ All suffering doth destroy, or is destroyed.'* This is true, not of man*s 
being, but of his well being. Ribot, Diseases of the Will, 116 — " Dissolution pursues a 
regressive course from the more voluntary and more complex to the lees voluntary and 
more simple, that is to say, toward the automatic. One of the first signs of mental 
impairmcint is incapacity for sustained attention. Unity, stability, power, have ceased, 
and the end is extinction of the will." We prefer to say, loss of the freedom of the will. 
On the principle of evolution, abuse of freedom may result in reversion to the brute, 
annihilation not of existence but of higher manhood, punishment from within rather 
than from without, eternal penalty in the shape of eternal loes. Mat. 24 : 18 —*' he that aidiinik 
tetki«d,thtiaaMihallbaiaT8d" — hasforits parallel passage Lake 21:19— "In jovpttimMTiikall 
via jBv iMil%" i. e., shall by free will get possession of your own being. Losing one's soui 
is Just the opposite, namely, losing one's free will, by disuse rcnoimcing freedom, becom- 
ing a victim of habit, nature, circumstance, and this is the cutting off and annihilation 
of true manhood. ** To be in hell is to drift; to be in heaven is to steer "( Bernard Shaw ). 

In John 15: 2 Christ sajrs of all men — the natural branches of the vine— " iTtry hruohinaM 
thiftbnnthBotfr«it»hetektthitftvaj"; Pi49:80— ''IbathAtitiBhemv, Andiiiui«nta]id«thDot,Islik6th«baMto 
thit ptriA " ; B«T. 23 : 15 — " Vithoat an th« dogi." In heathen fable men were turned Into beasts, 
and even into trees. The story of Circe is a parable of human fate,— men may become 
apes, tigers, or swine. They may lose their higher powers of consciousness and will. 
By perpetual degradation they may suffer eternal punishment. All life that is worthy 
of the name may cease, while still existence of a low animal type is prolonged. We see 
precisely these results of sin in this world. We have reason to believe that the same 
laws of development will operate in the world to come. 

McConnell, Bvolution of Immortality, 85-95, 99, 124, 180 —"*' Immortality, or survival 
after death, depends upon man's freeing himself from the law which sweeps away the 
many, and becoming an individual (indivisible ) that is lit to survive. The individual must 
become stronger than the species. By using will aright, he lays hold of the infinite 
life, and becomes one who, like Christ, has 'lift in husnlf' (John 5: 26). Gravitation and 
chemical aflinity had their way in the universe until they were arrested and turned 
about in the interest of lift). Overproduction, death, and the survival of the fittest, had 
their ruthless sway until they were reversed in the interest of affoctlon. The supremacy 
of the race at the expense of the individual we may expect to continue until something 

in the individual comes to be of more importance than that law, and no longer 

Goodness can arrest and turn back for nations the primal law of growth, vigor, and 
decline. Is it too much to believe that it may do the same for an individual man ? . . . 
Life is a thing to be achieved. At every step there are a thousand candidates who fail, 
for one that attains. .... Until moral sensibility becomes self-conscious, all question 
of personal immortality becomes irrelevant, because there is, accurately speaking, no 
personality to be ImmortaL Up to that point the individual living creature, whether in 
human form or not, fslls short of that essential p6rw>nallty for which eternal life cau 
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have any meanlnir.** But how about ohfldren who never come to moral oonadousiieM ? 
HoOonneU appeals to heredity. The child of one who has himself achieved immortality 
may also prove to be immortaL But is there no chance for the children of sinners f 
The doctrine of McCk>nnell leans toward the true solution, but it is vitiated by the belief 
that individuality is a transient fflft which only goodness can make permanent. We 
hold on the other hand that this grift of Gk)d Is " vithoat npwIuiM ** ( Rob. 11 : S9 ), and that no 
human being can lose life, except in the sense of losing all that makes life desirable. 

B. Ptmishment after death excludes new probation and ultimate restora- 
tion of the wicked. — Some have maintained the ultimate restoration of all 
human beings, by appeal to such passages as the following : Mai. 19 : 28 ; 
Aots8:21; Eph. 1:9,10. 

Ifitl9:28— "iathtx«g«oflntkovk6nt]i«8oii«fiDajiBhaJliiton tht tkituM of Ut ^oiy ** ; ieli8:2i— Jesus, 
*' vhom tk« kMT« Bail neeiTs nnm tkt tiBM of nttonttion of aJl tUagf '^ 1 to^ 

baaboUifaodisdaatk"; lpk.i:9L 10 —" iMordiBf to kis good plaumn vhioh ho pnrpond is kin unto ft dispaiaUioii 
of tko fUBM of tko tiBM, to nm up ftU tUngt in Chhst, the tkingi in tho hwTO^ 

S:10,ll— "tkitinthoBftBMof JomererjknoeihonldboT.oftlungt in koftTW ftnd tUngi on oortk ftud tUngi imdir 
tho oftrtk, and tkaft onry toBgno ihoaU eonibs that Jesoi Chrift if Lord, to the glory of God tko 
"not wishing that abj ihoold periih, bnt that all ihoold eome to repentanoe. .... But, loeerdiag to his prauM, w 
kok for Bov heateBi and a neir earth, vherein dvelleth righteouDMt." 

Robert Browning : *' That Ood, by God's own ways occult. May— doth, I will belieye 
— bring back All wanderers to a single track." B. W. Lookhart : ** I must beUeve 
that evU is esBontially transient and mortal, or alter my predicates of God. And 
I must believe in the ultimate extinction of that personality whom the power of Qod 
cannot sometime win to goodness. The only altemati ve is the termination of a wicked 
life either through redemption or through extinction." Mulford, Bepublic of God, 
claims that the soul's state cannot bo fixed by any event, such as death, outside of 
itself. If it could, the soul would exist, not under a moral government, but under fate, 
and God himself would be only another name for fate. The soul carries its fate, under 
God, in its power of choice ; and who dares to say that this power to choose the good 
ceases at death? 

For advocacy of a second probation for those who have not consciously releoted 
Christ in this lifd, see Newman Smyth's edition of Dorner's Eschatology. For the theory 
of restoration, see Farrar, Eternal Hope : Birks, Victory of Divine Goodness; Jukes, 
Restitution of All Things; DelitBch, Bib. Psychologic, 469-476; Robert Browning, 
Apparent Failure ; Tennyson, In Memoriam, I liv. Per contra, see Hovey, Bib. BM)ha> 
tology, 96-144. See also, Griffith^ones, Ascent through Christ, 406-4ia 

( a ) These passages, as obncure, are to be interpreted in the light of 
those plainer ones which we have already cited. Thus interpreted, they 
foretell only the absolute triumph of the divine kingdom, and the sabjec- 
tion of all evil to Ood. 

The true interpretation of the passages above mentioned is indicated in Meyer's note 
on Iph. 1 : 9l 10 — this namely, that ** the allusion is not to the restoration of fallen indl- 
viduote, but to the restoration of universal fuirmotiyt implying that the wicked are to 
be excluded from the kingdom of God." That there is no allusion to a probation after 
this life, is clear from LnkeiS: 19-81 — the parable of the rich man and Lazarus. Here 
penalty is inflicted for the sins done "in thj li&time" ( t. 25) ; this penalty is unchangeable 
—"then it * greet g;ulf Ixed " ( t. S6 ) ; the rich man asks favors for his brethren who still live 
on the earth, but none for himself ( t. 27, 28 ). John 5: 2S-29 — * The hoar eemeth, and noir ii, vheo the 
deedihellheertheT(iiMorthe8onor8od;tiMithej that heer ihaU Uveu For ta the Father hath li& ia hianl^ etea 
iogaTehetothe8onalaotehaTelifciBhuBaelf:aiidhegaTehiB aothoritj to ezeeateJnigiDeBt,beoaaaeheiiaMBef 
■aa. larvelBotatthiazftrthehoveometh, iBwhiehallthatareinthetOBfaaehaUhearhiiToioe.aiMiahaUeeM 
forth; thej that hare d<MKooi OHIO the rMirreetioa of life; aad they that have done eTil,aitil the ranrreetiea of ]u4c- 
■«t'* —here it is declared that, while for those who have done good there Is a resurrec- 
tion of life, there is for those who have done ill only a resurrection of Judgment, ieha 
8:SI,M— ''ihalldieiBjovBa: irUthMrl go, 70 eaanet eome . . . . exoept ye beUert that I la he^ jo ihall die in 
jmr Bit" — sayings which indicate finality in the decisions of this life. 

Ott, Christian View of God and the World, 248 — " Scripture invariably represents the 
judgment aa prooeeding on the data of this life, and it concentrates every ray of appeal 
Into the pranat.** Ml f :4-**Vonit veirk tti wkaef him thiiti«lB^vykais4vt ttiiiCktwMlk 
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wk« M Bu Mtt v«k***intliiuitei that there is do opportunity to seoore salvation after 
death. The Christian hymn writer has caught the meaning of Soripture, when he says 
of those who have passed through the gate of death : ** Fixed in an eternal state. They 
have dona with all below ; We a little longer wait ; But how little, none oan know." 

( & ) A aeoond pxobatioii is not needed to yindioate the jnstioe or the lore 
of God» sinoe Christy the immanent God, is already in this world present 
with every hmnan sonl, qniokening the oonsoience, giving to each man his 
opportonityy and making every decision between right and wrong a tme 
probation. In choosing evil against their better judgment even the heathen 
nnconsdonsly reject Ohrist Infants and idiots, as they have not consdouBly 
sinned, are, as we may believe, saved at death by having Ohiist revealed to 
them and by the regenerating influence of his Spirit 

1ml 1 :iMB— there is probation under the light of nature as well as under the gospel, 
and under the law of nature as well as under the gospel men may be given up "uto * 
NfrolMti Bind"; S: 6-16— Gentiles shall be Judged, not by the gospel, but by the Uw of 
nature, and shall "poiA vittoift tht law . . . . in tht la j irk«i God ihaUJiidgtthtHdrttitfaMii." I Oar. 
6 : 10 - *' P« v« BQft aU be Bida iHaifMk b<An tk« JvdgmnV-Mit «f Ohriik ; [ not that each may have a 
new opportunity to secure salvation, but] \haXmAaa» may tcmIt* tht tkiagi dont ia tkt hodj, 
MMdttBf to vUft kt kath dflaa^ irbatto il be ^ flr bid '* ; IMt. 6 : 8 — ' ' vhoM tad it to bt bnrnid '* — not to 
be quickened again ; • : 27 — "And iaaimiiek aa it ii a^pointod mlo aaa «« to di^ aad altor tUt aomatb 
[not a second probation, but] JvdgoMai** Luclcock, Intermediate State, 22— ** In Itk 
1:27, the word *Jvdgamit* has no article. The judgment alluded to is not the final or 
general judgment, but only that by which the place of the soul is determined in the 
Intermediate State." 

Denney , Studies in Theology, M8 — ** In lak X» our Lord gives a pictorial representation 
of the Judgment of the heathen. All nations— all the Qentiles — are gathered before 
the King ; and their destiny is determined, not by their conscious acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the historical Savior, but by their unconscious acceptance or rejection of him 
in the persons of those who needed services of love. .... This does not square with the 
idea of a future probation. It rather tells us plainly that men may do things of final 
and decisive import in this life, even if Christ is unknown to them The real argu- 
ment against future probation is that it depreciates the present life, and denies the 
infinite significance that, under all conditions, essentially and inevltab^ belongs to the 
actions of a self-conscious moral being. A type of will may be in process of formation , 
even in a heathen man, on which eternal issues depend. . • . Second probation lowers 
the moral tone of the spirit. The present life acquires a relative unimportance. I dare 
not say that if I forfeit the opportunity the present life gives me I shall ever have 
another, and therefore I dare not say so to another man.*' 

For an able review of the Scripture testimony against a second probation, see G. F. 
Wright, Relation of Death to Probation, iv. Bmerson, the most recent advocate of 
reetorationism, in his Doctrine of Probation Bzamlned, 42, is able to evade these latter 
passages only by asBuming that they are to be spiritually interpreted, and that there is 
to be no literal outward day of Judgment— an error which we have previously dis- 
cussed and refuted,— see pages loii, lOEBS. 

( c ) The advocates of universal restoration are commonly the most stren- 
nons defenders of the inalienable freedom of the hnman wiU to make choices 
contrary to its past character and to all the motives which are or can be 
brought to bear upon it As a matter of fact^ we find in this world that 
men choose sin in spite of infinite motives to the contrary. Upon the 
theory of human freedom just mentioned, no motives which Gk>d can use 
will certainly accomplish the salvation of all moral creatures. The soul 
which resists Christ here may resist him forever. 

Emerson, in the book Just referred to, says : ^ The truth that sin is in its permanent 
essence a free choice, however for a time it may be held in mechanical combination 
with the notion of moral opportunity arbitrarily closed, oan never mingle with it, and 
must in the logical outcome permanently oast it off. Scripture presumes and teaches 
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tbe oonstont oapabilltj of souls to obej as well as to be disobedient." Rmenon is cor- 
rect If tbe doctrine of the unlimited ability of the human wiU be a true one, then 
restoration in the future world is possible. Clement and Oricren founded on this theory 
of will their denial of future punishment. If will be essentially the power of contrary 
choice, and if will may act independently of all character and motive, there can be no 
objective certainty that the lost will remain sinf uL In short, there can be no floality, 
even to Ood*s allotments, nor is any last Jud^rment possible. Upon this view, regeoera- 
tlon and conversion are as possible at any time in the future as they are to-day. 

But those who hold to this deftetive philosophy of the will should remember that 
iinHm1t>ed freedom is unlimited freedom to sin, as well as unlimited freedom to turn to 
GkxL If restoration is possible, endless persistence in evil is possible also ; and this last 
the Scripture predicts. Whittier : ** What If thine eye refuse to see. Thine ear of heaven's 
free welcome fail. And thou a willing captive be. Thyself thine own dark jail ? " 
Bwedenborg says that theman who obstinately refuses the Inheritance of the sons of 
Qod is allowed the pleasures of the beast, and enjoys in his own low way the hell to 
which he has confined himself. Every occupant of hell prefera it to heaven. Dante, 
Hell, iv — **A11 here together come from every dime, And to o'erposs the river are 
not loth. For so heaven's Justice goads them on, that fear Is turned into desire. 
Hence never passed good spirit." The lost are HeautoutimoroumenoU or self- 
tormentors, to adopt the title of Terence's play. See Whedon, in Meth. Quar. Bev., 
Jan. 1884 ; Bobbins, in Bib. Saa, 1881 : 46(H»7. 

Denney, Studies in Theology, 866—** The very conception of human freedom involves 
the possibility of its permanent misuse, or of what our Lord himself calls * ilattl lia* ( Kark 
8 : M ). Shedd, Dogm . Theology, 2 : 009 — ^* Origen's restorationiam grew naturally out of 
his view of human liberty " — the liberty of indifference — " endless alternations of falls 
and recoveries, of hells and heavens ; so that practically he taught nothing but a hell." 
J. C. Adams, The Leisure of Ood : *' It is lame logic to maintain tbe inviolable freedom 
of the will, and'at the same time insist that God can, through his ample power, through 
protracted punishment, bring the soul into a disposition which it does not wish to feel. 
There is no compulsory holiness possible. In our Civil War there was some talk of 
* compelling men to volunteer,' but the idea was soon seen to involve a self-contradio- 
tion." 

(d) Upon the more correct view of the will which we have adyocated, 
the case is more hopeless stilL nx>on this view, the sinful soul, in its verj 
Binning, gives to itself a sinful bent of intellect, affection, and will ; in other 
words, makes for itself a character, which, though it does not render neces- 
sary, yet does render certain, apart from divine grace, the oontinuanoe of 
sinful action. In itself it finds a self -formed motive to evil strong enough 
to prevail over all inducements to holiness which God sees it wise to bring 
to bear. It is in the next world, indeed, subjected to suffering. But suffer- 
ing has in itself no reforming power. Unless accompanied by special 
renewing influences of the Holy Spirits it only hardens and embitters the 
souL We have no Scripture evidence that such influences of the Spirit are 
exerted, after death, upon the still impenitent ; but abundant evidence, on 
the contrary, that the moral condition in which death finds men is their 
condition forever. 

See BushneU's "One Trial Better than Many," in Sermons on Living Subjects ; also 
see his Forgiveness and Law, 148, 147. Bushnell argues that Ood would give us fifty 
trials, if that would do us good. But there is no possibility of such result. The fint 
decision advene to God rendera it more difficult to nuikea right decision upon the next 
opportunity. CSiaracter tends to fixity, and each new opportunity may only harden the 
heart and increase its guilt and condemnation. We should have no better chance of 
salvation if our lives were lengthened to the term of the sinnen before the flood. Mere 
suffering does not convert the soul ; see Martineau, Study, 2: 100. A life of pain did 
not make Bhuioo Whitea believer ; see Mozley, Hist, and TheoL Bssays, voL t, essay 1. 
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Bdward A. Lawreooe, Does Bverlastlnff Punishment Last Forever? —'* If the deeds of 
the law do not justify here, how can the penalties of the law hereafter ? The pain from 
a broken limb does nothing to mend the break, and the suffering from disease does 
nothing to cure it. Penalty pays no debts,— it only shows the outstanding and unset^ 
tied aooounts.** If the will does not act without motive, then it is certain that without 
motives men will never repent To an impenitent and rebellious sinner the motive must 
oomo, not from within, but from without. Such motives God presents by his Spirit in 
this life ; but when this life ends and God's Spirit is withdrawn, no motives to repent- 
ance will be presented. The soul*s dislike for God will issue only in complaint and 
resistanoe. Shakespeare, Hamlet, 8:4—" Try what repentance can ? what can it not ? 
Tet what oan It, when one cannot repent ? ** Marlowe, Faustus : '* Hell hath no limits, 
nor is oiroumsorlbed In one self place ; for where weare is hell. And where hell is, there 
wemusteverbe." 

The pressure of the atmosphere without is counteracted by the resistance of the 
atmosphere within the body. So God*s life within is the only thing that oan enable us 
to bear God*s afflictive dispensations without Without God's Spirit to inspire repent- 
ance the wicked man in this world never feels sorrow for his deeds, except as he realizes 
their evil consequences. Physical anguish and punishment inspire hatred, not of sin, 
but of the effects of sin. The remorse of Judas induced confession, but not true repent- 
ance. So in the next world punishment will secure recognition of Gk>d and of his jus- 
tice, on the part of the transgressor, but it will not regenerate or save. The penalties of 
the future life will be no more effectual to reform the sinner than were the invitations 
of Christ and the strivings of the Holy Spirit in the present life. The tranaientness of 
good resolves which are forced out of us by suffering is illustrated by the old couplet : 
** The devil was sick,— the devil a monk would be ; The devil got well,— the devila monk 
was he.*' 

Charles G. Sewall : ** Paul Lester Ford, the novelist, was murdered by his brother 
Malcolm, because the father of the two brothers had disinherited the one who com- 
mitted the crime. Has Gtod the right to disinherit any one of his children ? We answer 
that God disinherits no one. Each man decides for himself whether be will accept the 
inheritance. It is a matter of character. A father cannot give his son an education. 
The son may play truant and throw away his opportunity. The prodigal son disin- 
herited himself. Heaven is not a place,— it is a way of living, a condition of being. I f 
you have a musical ear, I will admit you to a lovely concert If you have not a musical 
ear, I may give you a reserved seat and you will hear no melody. Some men fail of sal- 
vation because they have no taste for it and will not have it'* 

The laws of God's universe are closing in upon the impenitent sinner, as the iron walls 
of the mediffival prison closed in night by night upon the victim,— each morning there 
was one window less, and the dungeon came to be a coflln. In Jean Ingelow's poem 
^ Divided,** two friends, parted by a little rivulet across which they could clasp bands, 
walk on in the direction in which the stream is flovring, till the rivulet becomes a 
brook, and the brook a river, and the river an arm of the sea across which no voice 
oan be heard and there is no passing. By constant neglect to use our opportunity, we 
lose the power to cross from sin to righteousness, until between the soul and God 
**th<nisagTMlgalffixMl" (Ukeie.ae). 

John G. Whittier wrote within a twelvemonth of his death : '* I do believe that we take 
with us into the next world the same freedom of will we have here, and that tTi-ere, as 
here, he that turns to the Lord will find mercy ; that God never ceases to follow his creat- 
ores with love, and is always ready to hear the prayer of the penitent But I also 
believe that now is the accepted time, and that he who dallies with sin may find the 
chains of evil habit too strong to break in this world or the other.** And the following 
is the Quaker poet's verse : *' Though God be good and free bo heaven. Not force divine 
oan love compel ; And though the song of sins forgiven Might sound through lowest 
heU, The sweet persuasion of his voice llespeots the sanctity of wiU. He giveth day : 
thou hast thy choice To walk In darkness stilL*' 

Longfellow, Bfasque of Pandora : *' Never by lapse of time The soul defftced by crime 
Into its former self returns again ; For every guilty deed Holds in itself the seed Of 
retribution and undying pain. Never shall be the loss Bcstored, till HeUos Hath 
purified them with his heavenly fires ; Then what was lost is won. And the new life 
begun. Kindled with nobler passions and desires.'* Seth, Freedom as Bthioal Postu- 
late, 42—'* Faust*s selling his soul to Mcphistopheles, and signing the contract with his 
life's blood, is no single transaction, done deliberately, on one occasion ; rather, that it 
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tbe lurid meaningr of a life which oonsiste of innumerable individual acta,— the life of 
evil means thaC See John Oaird, Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, 2:88; Crane* 
Beliflrion of To-morrow, SIS. 

( 6 ) The declaration as to Judas, in Mat 26 : 24, could not be true upon 
the hypothesis of a final restoration. If at any time, even after the lapse of 
agesy Judas be redeemed, his subsequent infinite duration of blessedness 
must outweigh all the finite suffering through which he has passed. The 
Scripture statement that ''good were it for that man if he had not been 
bom " must be regarded as a refutation of the theory of universal restora- 
tion. 

HBta6:24— ''Tlie8oiiofiBaagoftIi,eTenuitisvritta& of Um: bat vo6 mto that ma tkiwgk vkn tkt te of 
miA is botnjtd 1 good vero it for that maa if ha had not boon born.'* G. F. Wright, Relation of Death to 
Probation : ** As Christ of old healed only those who oame or were brought to him, so 
now he waits for the co(5peration of human agency. Ood has limited himself to an 
orderly method in human salvation. The consuming missionary seal of the apostles 
and the early church shows that they believed the decisions of this life to be final deci- 
sions. The early church not only thought the heathen world would perish without the 
gospel, but thoy found a conscience in the heathen answering to this belief. The solici- 
tude drawn out by this responsibility for our fellows may be one means of securing the 
moral stability of the future. What is bound on earth is bound in heaven ; else why not 
pray for the wicked dead ? '* It is certainly a remarkable fact, if this theory be true, 
that we have in Scripture not a single instance of prayer for the dead. 

The apocryphal 2 Maccabees 12 : 39 sq. gives an instance of Jewish prayer for the dead. 
Oertain who were slain had concealed under their coats things consecrated to idols. 
Judas and his host therefore prayed that this sin might be forgiven to the slain, and 
they contributed 2,000 drachmas of silver to send a sin offering for them to Jerusalem. 
So modem Jews pray for the dead ; see Luckoclc, After Death, M-(S6 —an argument for 
such prayer. John Wesley, Works, 9 : 6S, maiptains the legality of prayer for the dead. 
Still it is true that we have no instance of such prayer in canonical Scriptures. Fa 
132 : 1 — " Johorah, remomber for fiarid ill his affliotion "— is not a prayer for the dead, but slgnlfles : 
"RaBOftbarforDaTid", soasto fulfil thy promise to him, "allhisanziouoant" — with regard to 
the building of the temple ; the psalm having been composed, in all probability, for the 
temple dedication. Paul prays that Ood will "giant morey to thahmuo of Onanphorai" (2 Tim. i :16), 
from which it has been unwarrantably inferred that Onesiphorus was dead at the time 
of the apostle's writing ; but Paul's further prayer in totm 18— "tht Lord gnnt nnto him to Isd 
mmj of the Lord in that day " — seems rather to point to the death of Onesiphorus as yet in the 
future. 

Shedd, Dogm. Theology, 2 : 715 note — '* Many of the arguments constructed against 
the doctrine of endless punishment proceed upon the supposition that original sin, or 
man's evil inclination, is tbe work of Ood: that because man is honi in sin (H5ir5), 
he was created in sin. All the strength and plausibility of John Foster's celebrated 
letter lies in the assumption that the moral corruption and impotence of the sinner, 
whereby it is impossible to save himself from eternal death, is not self -originated and 
self-determined, but infused by his Maker. * If,' says he, * the very nature of man, as 
created by the Sovereign Power, be in such desperate disorder that there is no possi- 
bility of conversion or salvation except in instances where that Power interposes with 
a special and redeeming efficacy, how can we conceive that the main portion of the race, 
thus morally impotent ( that is, really and absolutely impotent ), will be eternally pun- 
ished for the inevitable result of this moral impotence ? * 1. . '^^s assumption of con- 
created depravity and impotence is correct, Foster's objectio eternal retribution is 
conclusive and fataL .... Endless punishment supposes th^ ireedom of the human 
will, and is impossible without it. Self-determination runs parallel with hell.** 

The theory of a second probation, as recently advocated, is not only a logical result of 
that defective view of the will already mentioned, but it is also in part a consequence of 
denying the old orthodox and Pauline doctrine of the organic unity of the race in 
Adam's first transgression. New School Theology has been inclined to deride the notion 
of a fair probation of humanity in our first father, and of a common sin and guilt of 
mankind in him. It cannot find what it regards as a fair probation for each individual 
since that first sin ; and the oonolusion is easy that there must be such a fair probation 
for each indiyidoal in the world to oome. But we may adviae those who take this view 
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to return to the old theology. Grant a fair probation for the whole raoe already paased, 
and the condition of mankind is no longer that of mere unfortunates unjustly circum- 
stanced, but rather that of beings guilty and condemned, to whom present opportunity, 
and even present existence, is a matter of pure grace,— much more the general provi- 
sion of a salvation, and the offer of it to any human soul. This world is already a place 
of second probation ; and since the second probation is due wholly to Ood's mercy, no 
probation after death is needed to vindicate either the Justice or the goodness of Ood. 
See Kellogg, in PreBb.ftev., April, 1885:8996-266; Cremer, Beyond the Grave, preface by 
A. A. Hodge, xzzvl sg. ; B. D. Morris, Is There Salvation After Death ? A. H. Strong, 
on The New Theology, in Bap. Quar. Bev^ Jan. 1888,— reprinted in Philosophy and 
Religion, 164-179. 

0. Soriptnre declares this future puniBhinent of the wicked to be etemaL 
It does this by its use of the terms aiav, al6vuK. — Some, however, maintam 
that these terms do not necessarily imply eternal duration. We reply : 

(a) It must be conceded that these words do not etymologically neces- 
sitate the idea of eternity ; and that, as expressing the idea of *' age-long," 
they are sometimes used in a limited or rhetorical sense. 

S Tin. i: 9 —"kit «wii pwpoM tad grui^ vkioh vit glTta u in Ghriit Jam befint tiB« ttaml" — but the 
past duration of the world is limited; Iab.9:a6— "dovoom at tiM and of tkt ag« hath be bMn nui- 
fat«d"— here the aiwKCf have an end; Titi:S— "•ttnudlifr .... pnniMdbaftntiiDMetaniil"; but 
here there may be a reference to the eternal covenant of the Father with the Son ; Jar. 
SI :3— "I hare loTad thae with aa aTtrlaitlDf; loTt"-i a love which antedated time ; Rfln.l6:2S, 26~ 
"the i&Titary vhiah hath bat^ kipt in liltnoa throogh timai atArnal .... aoaordiiig to tht oonmiaadmaBt of th« 
otanal God " — here "atonal " is used in the same verse in two senses. It is argued that in Hat 
IS:46— "thaoeihall go avajiato atonal jvoniihiBAt"— the word "etoraal" may be used in the nar- 
rower sense. 

Arthur Chambers, Our Life after Death, 22^286—*' In Hat iS :89— ' tha harrait iitho and oftht 
otiAif/ and in t nn. 4 . iO — 'Dtmaa ftnook au, hariag lorad this pnoant aiwi^ ' — the word cuwi^ clearly 
implies limitation of time. Why not take the word aXmv in this sense in Hark 8 : 29—' hath 
■arar livgiTOMH^ bat ia goiltj of aa etonul aia' ? We must not translate aiMi^ by 'world,' and so 
express limitation, while we translate atwirtof by ' otoraal, ' and so express endlessness which 
excludes limitation; c/.6oB.i8:15— 'aUtholaBdwhichthoaaaart,tothMviUIg:iTait,aBdtothjMadflNriTar'; 
lun. 25 : 13 -- 'itihaU bo imto him [ Phinehas ], and to his Mad afUr Ub, tha eoToaaatof aa enriaakiBg priaithood * ^ 
Jaih.24:2— 'jonrlkShandvtltofold tiao [from eternity] baTond tho Rirw'; Dovi 28:8— 'AaiaaiaBito 
oraHoabitoihaUaotoBtar.. . . iafeothoaMmblj of Jahotah for arar'; H 24:7.8— 'bo joMfttdap^TO OTorlaiU 
iaff doon.'" 

( 6 ) They do, however, express the longest possible duration of which 
the subject to which they are attributed is capable ; so that, if the soul is 
immortal, its punishment must be without end. 

6an.49:26— "thooTariafti]«hilli";i7:8,i3— "Ivill giTO unto thao alltholandof CBaaaa,frraaaTar- 

laatiag poooMioD . . . . mj eoTooaat [ of circumcision ] shall bo in yonr flaoh for aa OTarlaating ooTanant" ; Ix. 
81:6-'*ha [the slave] shall aarra him [his master JforoTar";2Chron.6:2-''BBtI hafo boilt thao aa 
hoosa of habitation, aad a plaoa for thaa to dvoll in for oror " — of the temple at Jerusalem ; Judo 6. 7 — 
" aagols .... ha hath kaptin anrlasting bonds andardarknaos onto tho jadgmantof tho groat day. Iron u Sodom and 
Oomonah . . . . aro sat forth u aa oxampla^ soffcring tho ponishmont of otoraal iro" — here in Jndo6^ bonds 
which endure only to' '.» Judgment day are called aidiOiv (the same word which is used 
in Rod. 1:20— "hii orerL oovar and dimitj " X and fire which lasts only till Sodom and 
Gomorrah are consume iS called altaviov. Shedd, Dogm. Theology, 2:687— *' To hold 
land forever is to hold it as long as grass grows and water runs, i. e., as long as this 
world or ffion endures.'* 

In all the passages cited above, the condition denoted by aiMi^tof lasts as long as the 
object endures of which it is predicated. But we have seen ( pages 988-008 ) that physical 
death is not the end of man*s existence, and that the soul, made in the image of Gk>d, 
is ImmortaL A punishment, therefore, that lasts as long as the soul, must be an ever- 
lasting punishment. Another interpretation of the passages in Jude is, however, 
entirely possible. It is maintained by many that the "onrhstiBg bosds" of the fallen 
angels do not cease at the Judgment, and that Sodom and Gomorrah suffer "tho i 
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tiikntl in ** In the sense that their oondemnation at the judgment will be a oontinuatloxi 
of that beffunin the time of Lot (see Hit i0:15— "It shaUbt man toknUtfrrtJMlJuiiof8td«iud 
QNMmk ii Hm 4ij orjidpMBt. tku fcr tet aty " ). 

( ) I^ when naed to deecribe the fatare pnniahment of the wicked, they 
do not declare the endlessnees of that punishment, there are no words in 
the Ghreek language which could express that meaning. 

G F. Wright. Relation of Death to Probation : " The Bible writers speak of eternity 
In terms of time, and make the impression more vivid by reduplloating the longest 
time- words they had [ e. y., cU tov« mlitvat tmi^ ahirmy — * unto the sges of the ages * ]. Plato 
contrasts xp^vnt and mlmv, as we do time and eternity, and Aristotle says that eternity 
£ «2«r] belongs to God The Scriptures have taught the doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment as olearly as their general style allows." The destiny of lost men is bound up 
with the destiny of evU angels in Hat 2S:41 —** Depart from im, ye coned, into the ttanal ire wlUk it 
inpued fir tkadbril ud kit ugeli.'* If the latter are hopelessly lost, then the former are hope- 
lesBly lost also. 

{d) In the great majority of Scripture passages where they occur, they 
have unmistakably the signification <' everlasting." They are used to 
express the eternal duration of God, the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
(Bom. 16 :26 ; 1 Tim. 1 : 17 ; Heb. 9 :U ; Bev. 1 : 18 ) ; the abiding pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit with all true believers ( John 14 : 17 ) ; and the 
endlessness of the futuse happiness of the saints ( Mat 19 : 29 ; John 6 : 54, 
58;2Ck>r. 9:9). 

B«Lll:l6— 'tkaeonMBdiMBlof theeterMlGod"; 1 Tim. 1 : 17 -* lev uto the ling etosal, isoorraptihli^ 
liTiBUe,tkeesl70od,bekoooraBdflor7fiireTiriAdeTtr"; Ieb.9:14— "tlMttflnalSplnt"; Rer. 1:17. 18 —"I an 
the Iniasd tkelaat, and the Liiinf ooe; and I was dead, and behold, I am alire farerenDore" ; John 14:18. 17— "ind 
I vill fnj the Flither, and he ahall pre joa another Oomfiirter. that he may be with joa fcr erv, eren the Spirit of 
tnth" ; Hat 19:29 — ''erwy eoe that hath left hooaei, or brethren, or listen .... for nj name's sake, ihall reoelTe 
shadndMd.asdihaUiih«it eternal life": Jehn6:S4.58— "He that eatelh my flaah and drinketh my bloodbath 
tisnillifii. . ..he that eateth this bread shaUliTo far OTV"; 2Cor.9:9— "EisrighteooaneeiabidethforeTer"; cf. 
laa.7:iS— "Bat the minli of the leik High ihallreoeiTe the kingdom, and poeeen the kingdom for erer, eTenfv ever 
asd OTor.** 

Bverlastiiigr punishment is sometimes said to be the punishment which takes place in, 
and belongs to, an •l»»y, with no reference to duration. Dut President Woolsey declares, 
on the other hand, that "* alwi'iof cannot denote * pertaining to an oltir, or world period.* ** 
The punishment of the wicked cannot cease, any more than Christ can cease to live, or 
the Holy Spirit to abide with believers ; for all these are described in the eame terms ; 
**atwrief is Used in the N. T. 06 times,— 51 times of the happiness of the righteous, 2 times 
of the duration of Ood and his glory, 6 times where there is no doubt as to its meaning 
* eternal,* 7 times of the punishment of the wicked ; aivy la used 05 times,— 55 times of 
unlimited duration, 81 times of duration that has limits, 9 times to denote the duration 
of future punishment.** See Joseph An^us, in Expositor, Oct. 1887 : 274-288. 

(e) The fact that the same word is used in Mat 25 : 46 to describe both 
the sufferings of the wicked and the happiness of the righteous shows that 
the misery of the lost is eternal, in the same sense as the life of Gk>d or the 
blessedness of the saved. 

HatlS:d6'"ABdthaieihallgo avay into et«Bal pnniahment: bat the rishteoos into eternal lik" On this 
passage see Meyer : '' The absolute idea of eternity, in respect to the punishments of 
bell, is not to be set aside, either by an appeal to the popular use of aimtnot, or by an 
appeal to the figurative term * fire * ; to the incompatibility of the idea of the eternal 
with that of moral evil and its punishment, or to the warning design of the representa- 
tion ; but it stands fast exegetioaUy. by means of the contrasted imiiv aUivui^^ which sig- 
nifies the endless Messianio life." 

(/) Other descriptions of the oondemnation and suffering of the lost, 
exdhidingy m thej do» all hope of repentance or forgiveness, render it oer- 
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tain that ol^ and aUmof^ in the paaaages referred to, describe a poniah- 
ment that is "withont end. 

Hat 12 : tt, » -*«lf«7 lb ud ttaiytaBj AaU bt fifSim uto IM ; M tka tta^ 
iMtbtflsrgim. . . . .itAaUMtbtfvKi^UiiMiiaM>iBtkifvorid.narutkatwkiahlstiMM"; IS:iO— '*ud 
tktdoor «M AnI"; MiA8:M— *'vkMomriUIl blMph«M agaiait tkt Itfj Spirit katk MnrflgrKiTaMik tatii 

pm7oraatlnalda'^9:4^M— *'tog«iil*M],iBtttktui|MukaU«in wta« tMr vvm diilk Mk, 

udtkAinimolfiuMked" — notthe dying worm but the undying worm; not the Are that 
is quenched, hot the fire that is unquenchable; lake 8 : 17— "tkt flkiff 1m vill htn if vitk 
UfOiMhiaik in '* ; le : l6--"brtwM VI ud jw than b a giwl golf Ixad, tbt tkqr t^ 
jM Mj not b« ab^ ud tkat loM M J «w 0T« frM tkflM to VI ** ; J«kB 8 : 86 —*' hi tbt obayrth iMk tkt Soa rihi^ 
Mt M Uft^ tat tkt vnlk of Gtd tUdttk « Ub." 

fierlew of Farrar^B Eternal Hope, tn Bib. Sac, Oct. 1878 :78e—'* The original mean- 
ing of the English word *hell * and ^darnn * was precisely that of the Greek words for 
which they stand. Their present meaning is widely different, but from what did it 
arise? It arose from the connotation imposed upon these words by the impression the 
Scriptures made on the popular mind. The present meaning of these words is involved 
in the Scripture, and cannot be removed by any mechanical process. Change the words, 
and in a few srears * judge * will have in the Bible the same force that ^ damn ' has at 
present. In ftict, the words were not mfetranslated, but the connotation of which Dr. 
Fsrrar complains has come upon them since, and that through the Scriptures. This 
proves what the general impression of Scripture upon the mind is, and shows how far 
Dr. Farrar has gone astray.*' 

(g) While, therefore, we grant that we do not know the nature of 
eternity, or its relation to time, we maintain that the Scripture representa- 
tions of future punishment forbid both the hypothesis of annihilation, and 
the hypothesis that suffering will end in restoration. Whatever eternity 
may be, Scripture renders it certain that after death there is no forgive- 
ness. 

We regard the argument against endless punishment drawn from aU»¥ and aimvwt as 
a purely verbal one which does not touch the heart of the question at issue. We append 
several utterances of its advocates. The Christian Union : ** Eternal punishment is 
punishment in eternity, not throughout eternity ; as temporal punishment is punish- 
ment in time, not throughout time.** Westcott : ** Eternal life is not an endless dura- 
tion of being in time, but being of which time is not a measure. We have indeed no 
powers to grasp the idea except through forms and images of sense. These must be 
used, but we must not transfer them to realities of another order." 

Farrar holds that ai^tof, 'trwlaitiBg *, which occurs but twice in the N. T. (Rom. i :20 and 
Ivdt 6), is not a synonym of aivvuit, 'ttanal', but the direct antithesis of it; the former 
being the unrealizable conception of endless time, and the latter referring to a state 
from which our imperfect human conception of time is absolutely excluded. Whiton, 
Gloria Patri, 145, claims that the perpetual immanence of God in conscience makes 
recovery possible after death ; yet he speaks of the possibility that in the incorrigible 
sinner conscience may become extinct. To all these views we may reply with Schaif, 
Ch. History, 2:66— "After the general Judgment we have nothing revealed but the 
boundless prospect of aeonian life and ceonian death. .... Everlasting punishment of 
the wicked always was and alwajrs will be the orthodox theory." 

For the view that aliv and •ivvwf are used in a limited sense, see De Quincey, Theo- 
logical Essays, 1:126-146; Maurice, IStasays, 430; Stanley, Life and Letters, 1 : 486-488 ; 
Farrar, Eternal Hope, 800 ; Smyth, Orthodox Theology of To-day, 118-133 ; Chambers, 
Lif^ after Death ; Whiton, Is Eternal Punishment Endless ? For the common orthodox 
view, see Fisher and Tyler, in New Englander, March, 1878 ; Gould, in Bib. Sac, 1880 : 
SL0-248; Princeton Review, 1873:680; Shedd, Doctrine of Endless Punishment, 18-117; 
Broadus, Com. on Mat IS :45. 

D. This everlasting punishment of the wicked is not inconsistent with 
God's justice, but is rather a revelation of that justice. 

( a ) We have seen in our discussion of Penalty ( pages 652-656 } that its 
object is neither reformatory nor deterrent^ but simply vindicatory ; in 
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other words, that it primarily amus, not at the good of the o£Eender, nor at 
the welfare of society, bnt at the vindication of law. We have also seen 
(pages 269, 291 ) that justice is not a form of benevolence, butistheezpreo- 
sion and manifestation of God's hoHnees. Poniahment, therefore, as the 
inevitable and constant reaction of that holiness against its moral opposite, 
cannot come to an end until goilt and sin come to an end. 

The fundamental error of UniTersalism is its denial that penalty ia vindicatory, and 
that justioe is distinct from benevolence. See article on Universalism, in Johnson's 
QycloiMedia : ** The punishment of the wicked, however severe or terrible it may be, is 
but a means to a beneficent end ; not revengeful, but remedial ; not for its own sake, but 
for the good of those who suffer its infliction.'* With this aurees Rev. H. W. Beecher : 
** I believe that punishment exists, both here and hereafter ; but it will not continue 
after it ceases to do good. With a God who could give pain for pain's sake, this world 
would go out like a candle.*' But we reply that the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment is not a doctrine of ** pain for pain's sake,*' but of pain for holiness* sake. Punish- 
ment could have no beneficial effect upon the universe, or even upon the offender, 
unless it were Just and right in itself. And if Just and right in itself, then the reason 
for its continuance lies, not in any benefit to the universe, or to the sulterer, to accrue 
therefrom. 

F. L. Fatten, in Brit, and For. Bv. Rev., Jan. 1878: 125-139, on the Philosophy of Pun- 
ishment—" If the Uni versalist's position were true, we should expect to find some mani- 
festations of love and pity and sympathy in the Infliction of the dreadful punishments 
of the future. We look in vain for this, however. We read of God*s anger, of his Judg- 
ments, of his fury, of bis taking vengeance ; but we get no hint, in any passage which 
describes the sufferings of the next world, that they are designed to work the redemp- 
tion and recovery of the souL If the punishments of the wicked were chastisements, 
we should expect to see some bright outiook in the Bible-picture of the place of doom. 
A gleam of light, one might suppose, might make its way from the celestial city to this 
dark abode. The sufferers would catch some sweet refrain of heavenly music which 
would be a promise and prophecy of a far-off but coming glory. But there is a finality 
about the Scripture statements as to the condition of the lost, which is simply terrible." 

The reason for punishment lies not in the benevolence, but in the holiness, of God. 
That holiness reveals itself in the moral constitution of the universe. It makes itself 
felt in conscience— imperfectiy here, fully hereafter. The wrong merits punishment. 
The right binds, not because it is the expedient, but because it is the very nature of 
Gk>d. ** But the great ethical significance of this word right will not be known," (we 
quote again from Dr. Patton, ) ** its imperative claims, its sovereign behests, its holy 
and imperious sway over the moral creation will not be understood, until we witness, 
during the lapse of the Judgment hours, the terrible retribution which measures the ill- 
desert of wrong.*' When Dr. Johnson seemed overf earful as to his future, Boswell said 
to him : '* Think of the mercy of your Savior." " Sir," replied Johnson, ** my Savior 
has said that he will place some on his right hand, and some on his left." 

A Universalist during our Civil War announced his conversion to Calvinism, upon the 
ground that hell was a military necessity. *'In Rom. 12:19; 'TragniM,' i«aun^ic, means 
primarily *Tindioiti<wi ' God will show to the sinner and to the universe that the apparent 
prosperity of evil was a delusion and a snare " ( Crane, Religion of To-morrow, 819 
note ). That strange book. Letters from Hell, shows how memory may increase our 
knowledge of past evil deeds, but may lose the knowledge of God's promises. Since we 
retain most perfectly that which has been the subject of most constant thought, retri- 
bution may come to us through the operation of the laws of our own nature. 

Jackson, James Martineau, 193-195—" Plato holds that the wise transgressor will seek, 
not shun, his punishment. James Martineau painted a fearful picture of the possible 
lashing of conscience. He regarded suffering for sin, though dreadful, yet as altogether 
desirable, not to be asked reprieve from, but to be prayed for : * Smite, Lord ; for thy 
mercy's sake, spare not I ' The soul denied such suffering is not favored, but defrauded. 
It learns the truth of its condition, and the truth and the right of the universe are vin- 
dicated." The Connecticut preacher said : " My friends, some believe that all will be 
saved; but we hope for better things. Chaff and wheat are not to be together always. 
One goes to the garner, and the other to the furnace.'* 
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Sbedd, Doffm. Theology, S : 766 — ** Luznrlous agee and luxurious men leoalottrate at 
hell, and ']dflkmaiuttktK«i4'(A«lia6:14). No theologloal doctrine is more important than 
eternal retribution to those modem nations whioh, like Bngland, Germany and the 
United States, are growing rapidly in riohea, luxury and earthly power. Without it, 
they will infiUlihly go down In that yortex of sensuality and wiokedneaB that swallowed 
up Babylon and Bome. The bestial and shameless yice of the dissolute rich that has 
recently been uncovered In the commercial metropolis of the world isa powerful argu- 
ment for the necessity and reaUty of 'ttttaJutet bnrBithwilk in udWMlnt*(UT. ti: 8 1." nie 
conviction that after death there must be punishment for sin has greatly modified the 
older Universalism. There is little modem talk of all men, righteous and wicked alike* 
entering heaven the moment this lif^ is ended. A purgatorial state must Intervene. 
B. G. BoUnson : ** Universalism results from an exaggerated idea of the atonements 
There is no genuine Universalism in our day. Bestoratlonism has taken its place." 

( 5 ) But guilty or lll-deBert, is endlesa However long the gizmer may 
be paniflhed, he never ceases to be ill-deserving. Jostioe, therefore, which 
gives to all according to their deserts, cannot cease to punish. Since the 
reason for punishment is endless, the punishment itself must be endlesa. 
Even past sins involve an endless guilt, to which endless punishment is 
simply the inevitable correlate. 

For full statement of this argument that guilt, as never coming to an end, demands 
endless punishment, see Shedd, Doctrine of Bndleas Punishment, 118-163— *'8uflCering 
that is penal can never come to an end, because guilt is the reason for its infliction, and 

guilt once incurred, never ceases to be One sin makes guilt, and guilt makes 

helL** Man does not punish endlessly, because he does not take account of God. 
** Human punishment is only approximate and imperfect, not absolute and perfect like 
the divine. It is not adjusted exactly and precisely to the whole guilt of the offence, 
but is more or less modified, first, by not considering its relation to God*s honor and 
majesty ; secondly, by hunum ignorance of inward motives ; and thirdly, by social 

expediency.'* But ** hell is not a penitentiary The Lamb of God is also lion of the 

tribe of Judah. .... The human penalty that approaches nearest to the divine is cap!- 
tal punishment. This punishment has a kind of endlessness. Death is a finality. It 
forever separates the murderer from earthly society, even as future punishment sepa- 
rates forever from the society of God and heaven." See Martineau, Types, 2 : 8&-M. 

The lapse of time does not convert guilt into innocence. The verdict ** Guilty for ten 
days '* was Hibernian. Guilt is indivisible and untransferable. The whole of it rests 
upon the criminal at every moment. Bichelieu : ** All places are temples, and all seasons 
summer, for justice.'* George Bliot : ** Conscience is harder than our enemies, knows 
more, accuses with more nicety." Shedd : ^* Sin is the only perpetual motion that has 
ever been discovered. A slip in youth, committed in a moment, entails lifelong suf- 
fering. The punishment nature inflicts is infinitely longer than the time consumed in 
the violation of law, yet the punishment is the legitimate outgrowth of the offenca" 

( c ) Not only eternal guilt, but eternal sin, demands eternal punish- 
ment. So long as moral creatures are opposed to Qod, they deserve pun- 
ishment. Since we cannot measure the power of the depraved will to resist 
God, we cannot deny the possibility of endless sinning. Sin tends ever- 
more to reproduce itsell The Scriptures speak of an '' eternal sin " ( Mark 
8 : 29 ). But it is just in Qod to visit endless sinning with endless punish- 
ment. Sin, moreover, is not only an act^ but also a condition or state, of 
the soul ; this state is impure and abnormal, involves misery ; this misery, 
as appointed by Gk>d to vindicate law and holiness, is punishment ; this 
punishment is the necessary manifestation of God's justice. Not the 
punishing, but the not-punishing, would impugn his justice ; for if it is just 
to punish sin at all, it is just to punish it as long as it exists. 

Wok S :»— « vhMMTw ifaallUuplMgB* ifaiBit tht Idj Spirit hath Mm fciviT«BMi, but ii ginilty oTaa ttma] 
dn '^ IUt. a : fl >.<« Ht that ii nnrighteooi, l0l him do onnghteiminaM itiU : tad hi that is fl^^ 
•tilL" Oalvln : ** God has the best reason for punishing everlasting stn everlastingly.** 
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Praldent Dwlffht : ** Bveiy siimer is oondemned for his first sin, and for every sin that 
follows, though they continue forever.** What Martineau ( Study, 2 : 100 ) says of this 
life, we may apply to the next : *' Sin being there, it would be simply monstrous that 
there should be no suflerin gr.*' 

But we must remember that men are finally condemned, not merely for aCns, but for 
aCn; they are punished, not simply for acta of disobedience, but for evil character. The 
judgment is essentially a remanding of men to their " «wii pliM " ( idi 1 : 25 ). The soul that 
is permanently unlike Ood cannot dwell with God. The consciences of the wicked will 
justify their doom, and they will themselves prefer hell to heaven. He who does not 
love God is at war with himself, as well as with God, and cannot be at peace. Bven 
though there were no positive inflictions from God's hand, the impure soul that has 
banished itself from the presence of GK>d and from the society of the holy has in its 
own evil conscience a source of torment. 

And conscience gives us a pledge of the eternity of this suffering. Remorse has no 
tendency to exhaust itself. The memory of an evil deed grows not less but more keen 
with time, and self-reproach grows not less but more bitter. Ever renewed affirmation 
of its evil decision presents to the soul forever new occasion for conviction and shame. 
F. W. Robertson speaks of ** the infinite maddening of remorse.*' And Dr. Shedd, in 
the book above quoted, remarks : ** Though the will to resist sin may die out of a man* 
the conscience to condemn it never can. This remains eternally. And when the pro- 
cess is complete ; when the responsible creature, in the abuse of free agency, has 
perfected his ruin ; when his will to good is all gone ; there remain these two in his 
immortal spirit— sin and consoienoe, ' brimitoiMAnd in' (Ktr. 81:8)." 

E. G. Robinson : *' The fundamental argument for eternal punishment is the repro- 
ductive power of evIL In the divine law penalty enforces itself. Rom. 6 : 19 — ' j* fnmM 
jtn ■imben u Mmiiti .... to ini^ty unto iniqaity.' Wherever sin occurs, penalty is ixievitable. 
No man of sense would now hold to eternal punishment as an objective Judicial inflic- 
tion, and the sooner we give this up the better. It can be defended only on the ground 
of the reactionary power of elective preference, the reduplicating power of moral evil. 
We have no right to say that there are no other consequences of sin but natural ones ; 
but, were this so, every word of threatening in Scripture would stili stand. We shall 
never be as complete as if we never had sinned. We shall bear the scars of our sins 
forever. The eternal law of wrong-doing is that the wrong-doer is cursed thereby, 
and harpies and furies follow him into eternity. God does not need to send a police- 
man after the sinner ; the sinner carries the policeman inside. God does not need to set 
up a whipping post to punish the sinner ; the sinner flnds a whipping poet wherever he 
goes, and his own conscience applies the lash.'* 

{d) The actual facts of human life and the tendencies of modem science 
show that this principle of retributive justice is inwrought into the elements 
and forces of the physical and moral universe. On the one hand, habit 
begets fixity of character, and in the spiritual world sinful acts, often 
repeated, produce a permanent state of sin, which the soul, unaided, cannot 
change. On the other hand, organism and environment are correlated to 
each other ; and in the spiritual world, the selfish and impure find sur- 
roundings corresponding to their nature, while the surroundings react 
upon them and confirm their evil character. These principles, if they act 
in the next life as thej do in this, will ensure increasing and unending pun- 
ishment. 

(U.6:7,8— '■B«]i0tdMeiTdl;6«dii]i0taosM: favkolmTwaflMwvith,ttetihiaikot^ Forkotkit 

wwftkintokJiowiiiiikikalloftkalaihrMpeornipliMi ";IUT.2i:li— "He tkal ii ungMMBi^ lil kirn do aazigbt- 
•tuBMi itill : And ko that it filtky, 111 kirn be oudo tltkj itUL" Dr. Henum Lincoln, In an article on 
Future Retribution ( Examiner, April 2, 1885 )~ speaks of two great laws of nature 
which confirm the Scripture doctrine of retribution. The first is that ** the tendency of 
habit is towards a permanent state. The occasional drinker becomes a confirmed drunk- 
ard. One who indulges in oaths passes into a reckless blasphemer. The gambler who 
has wasted a fortune, and ruined his family, is a slave to the card-table. The Scripture 
doctrine of retribution is only an ezteoalon of this well-known law to the future life.** 
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The seoond of these laws is that '* organism and enylromneiit must be In harmony. 
Through the Tast domain of nature, every plant and tree and reptile and bird and mam- 
mal has organs and fondions fitted to the dlmate and atmosphere of Its hab i tat. If a 
sudden change occur in climate, from torrid to tempente, or from temperate to aroUo ; 
if the atmosphere change from dry to humid, or from carbonic yapon to pure oxygen, 
sudden death is certain to overtake the entire fauna and fiora of the region affected, 
unless plastic nature changes the organism to conform to the new environment. The 
Interpreters of the Bible find the same law ordained for the world to come. Surround- 
Ings must correspond to character. A soul in love with sin can find no place in a holy 
heaven. If the environment be holy, the character of the beings assigned to it must be 
holy also. Nature and Revelation are in perfect accord.** See Drummond, Natural Law 
In the Spiritual World, chapters : Environment, Penistenoe of Type, and Degradation. 

Warn iSct-^It ii tkj dMlraslifli,0 bn«l, tkat tkoa art agaiait ■% tgiiBit thj Mp^'-if men are 
destroyed, it is because they destroy themselves. Not God, but man himself, makes 
heU. Schurman : ** Bxtemal punishment is unthinkable of human sins.*' Jackson^ 
James Martineau, 160—** Our light, such as we have, we carry with us ; and he who in 
his soul knows not Qod is stiU in darkness though, like the angel in the Apocalypse, he 
were standing in the sun.'* Crane, Religion of To-morrow, 813 — ** To insure perpetual 
hunger deprive a man of nutritious food, and so long as he lives he #111 nnHer ; so pain 
will last so long as the soul is deprived of God, after the artificial stimulants of sin's 
pleasures have lost their effect. Death has nothing to do with it ; for as long as the soul 
lives apart from GkMl, whether on this or on another planet, It will be wretched. If the 
unrepentant sinner is immortal, his sufferings will be ImmortaL** ** Blagnas inter opes, 
inops " —poverty-stricken amid great riches— his very, nature compels him to suffer. 
Nor csn he change his nature ; for character, once set and hardened in this world, can- 
not be cast into the melting-pot and remoulded in the world to come. The hell of 
Robert G. Ingersoll is far more terrible than the orthodox helL He dedaies that there 
is no forgiveness and no renewaL Natural law must have its way. Man is a Maaeppa 
bound to the wild horse of his passions ; a Prometheus, into whose vitals remorse, like 
a vulture. Is ever gnawing. 

{e) Ab there are degrees of human guilt, so fatore punishment may 
admit of degrees, and yet in all those degrees be infinite in duration. The 
doctrine of everlasting punishment does not imply that, at eaoh instant of 
the future existence of the lost, there is infinite pain. A line is infinite in 
length, but it is far from being infinite in breadth or thickness. "An 
infinite series may make only a finite sum ; and infinite series may differ 
infinitely in their total amount." The Scriptures recognize such degrees 
in future punishment, while at the same time they declare it to be endless 
( Luke 12 :47, 48 ; Rev. 20 : 12, 13 ). 

LBkilS:47, 48— "lad thBtMrraBt, vk« kiMT kit lor4*i vill, ud ndf luit rn^j, ur did MOoHiBf to kit vill 
■bdl btbiAtao with many ithp«;talk«tkatk]MVBal»ud did tkingivwtkj of itripMiih^ fcv 

itripii*'; ]UT.»:lS,18-''iAdlMvth«dMd, tkagmtoadtko amall, •taadiag Won tho t^ 
op«Md:udoiiothff book «MopoBod,vhkh Is tko book of life : tad tko doid v«ro jvdstd Mit of tko tki^ vkiA 
von vhttoB ii tkibook^ Moording to tkoir vorki .... judgod vntj aaa MoordlBg to tktir vorka'* 

(/) We know the enormity of sin only by God's own declarations with 
regard to it, and by the sacrifice which he has made to redeem us from it 
As committed against an infinite God, and as having in itself infinite possi- 
bilities of evil, it may itself be infinite, and may deserve infinite punish- 
ment. HeU, as well as the Oross, indicates God's estimate of sin. 

Cf. k 14:28~"70 ihall knor that I ban aot done vitkoni oanio aU tkat I kare doso in «» nitt tko laid 
JohoTak." Valuable as the vine is for its fruit. It Is fit only for fuel when it is barren. 
Every single sio, apart from the action of divine grace, is the sign of pervading and per- 
manent apostasy. But there is no gingU sin. Sin Is a germ of infinite expansion. The 
single sin, left to itself, would never cease in its effects of evil,— It would dethrone God. 
** The idea of disproportion between sin and its punishment grows out of a belittling 
of sin and Its guilt. One who regards murder as a slight offence wlU think hanging an 
outrageous injustioe. Theodore Parker hated the doctrine of eternal punishment, 
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jeoauae he oonaidered sin as only a provooation to virtue, a step toward triumph, a fail 
upwarils, good Id the making.'* But it la only when we regard Its relation to Ood that 
we can estimate sin^ ill desert. See Edwards the younger. Works, 1 : 1-2M. 

Dr. Shedd maintains that the eruilt of sin is infinite, because it is measured, not by 
the powers of the offender, but by the majesty of the Gk)d against whom it is com- 
mitted ; see his Dogm. Theology, 2 : 740, 740 —'* Crime depends upon the object against 
whom it is committed, as well as upon the subject who commits it. • • • • To strike is a 

voluntary act, but to strike a poet or a stone is not a culpable act EilUng a dog 

is as bad as killing a man, if merely the subject who kills and not the object killed is 

considered As God is infinite, offence against him is infinite in its culpability. 

.... Any man who, in penitent faith, avails himself of the vicarious method of setting 
himself right with the eternal Nemesis, will find that it succeeds ; but he who rejects it 
must through endless cycles grapple with the dread problem of human guUt in his own 
person, and alone.*' 

Quite another view is taken by others, as for example E. O. Robinson, Christian 
Theology, 292— *^ The notion that the qualities of a finite act can be infinite— that its 
qualities can be derived from the person to whom the act is directed rather than from 
the motives that prompt it, needs no refutation. The notion itself, one of the bastard 
thoughts of mediaeval metaphysical theology, has maintained its position tn respectable 
society solely by the services it has been regarded as capable of rendering." Simon, 
Beooncillation, 123 — ** To represent sins as infinite, because Ood against whom they are 
committed is infinite, logically requires us to say that trust or reverence or love 
towards God are infinite, because God is infinite." We therefore regard it as more cor- 
rect to say, that sin as a finite act demands finite punishment, but as endlessly persisted 
in demands an endless, and in that sense an infinite, punishment. 

R ThiseyerlAsting pnnishment of the wicked is not inoonsistent with 
God's beneyolenoe. — It is maintained, however, by many who object to 
eternal retribution, that benevolence requires God not to infUct punish- 
ment upon his creatures except as a means of attaining some higher good. 
We reply: 

(a) God IS not only benevolent but holy, and holiness is his ruling 
attribute. The vindication of God's holiness is the primary and sufficient 
object of punishment This constitutes a good which fully justifies the 
infliction* 

Even love has dignity, and rejected love may turn bleasdng into cursing. Love for 
holiness involves hatred of unholiness. The love of God is not a love without charac- 
ter. Domer : " Love may not throw itself away We have no right to say that 

punishment is Just only when it is the means of amendment." We must remember 
that holiness conditions love ( see pages 296-208). Bobcrt Buchanan forgot God's holi- 
ness when he wrote : ** If there is doom for one. Thou, Maker, art undone I " Shakes- 
peare, King John, 4:8—** Beyond the infinite and boundless reach Of mercy, if thou 
didst this deed of death. Art thou damned, Hubert I *' Tennyson : ** He that shuts Love 
out, in turn shall be Sliut out from Love, and on the threshold lie Howling in utter 
darkness.** Theodore Parker once tried to make peace between Wendell Phillips and 
Horace Mann, whom Phillips had criticized with his accustomed severity. Mann 
wrote to Parker : ** What a good man you are I I am sure nobody would be damned 
if you were at the head of the universe. But,*' he continued, *' I wiU never treat a 
man with respect whom I do not respect, be the consequences what they may— so 
help me — Horace Mann I " ( Chadwlck, Theodore Parker, 880 ). The spirit which ani- 
nuited Horace Mann may not have been the spirit of love, but we can imagine a case 
in which his words might be the utterance of love as well as of righteousness. For love 
is under law to righteousness, and only righteous love is true love. 

( 6 ) In this life, Qod's justice does involve certain of his creatures in 
Bufferings which are of no advantage to the individuals who suffer ; as in 
the case of penalties which do not reform* and of afflictions whidi only 
harden and emfaittar. If ttds be a fact here, it may be a fact hereafter. 
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There are numy safferenoo earUulnprlaoDS andonalok-beds, whose stiff erimrieBiilta 
in hardness of heart and enmity to God. The question is not a question of quantity, 
^but of quality. It is a question whether any punishment at all is conslBtent with God's 
benevolenoe,«any punishment, that is to say, whioh does not result In good to the 
punished. This we maintain ; and olaim that God is bound to punish moral Impurity, 
whether any good oomes therefrom to the impure or not. Ardibishop Whately says It 
is as difficult to change one atom of lead to silver as it is to change a whole mountain. 
If the punishment of many incorrigibly impenitent persons is consistent with 6od*s 
benevoleDce, so is the punishment of one incorrigibly impenitent person ; If the punish- 
ment of Incorrigibly impenitent persons for eternity is inconsistent with 6od*s beoevo- 
lenoe, so is the punishment of such persons for a limited time, or for any time at alL 

In one of his early stories William Black represents a sour-temperod Sootdhman as 
protesting against the idea that a sinner he has in mind should be allowed to escape the 
consequences of his acts : ^* What *s the good of being good,'* he asks, ** If things are to 
turn out that way ? " The instinct of retribution is the strongest Instinct of the human 
heart. It is bound up with our very intuition of God's existence, so that to deny its 
rightfulness is to deny that there is a God. There is "aaartaii ftuftd «p«litMa of JilgMit" 
(JUb, iO:S7) for ourselves and for others, in case of persistent transgression, without 
which the very love of God would cease to inspire respect. Since neither annihilation 
nor second probation is Scriptural, our only relief in contemplating the doctrine of 
eternal punishment must come from : 1. the fact that eternity is not endless Umct but 
a state inconceivable to us ; and 8. the fact that evolution suggests reversion to the 
brute as the necessary consequence of abusing freedouL 

(o) The benevolenoe of Qod, as oonoemed for the general good of the 
miiyersey requires the execntion of the full penalty of the law upon all who 
reject Christ's salvation. The Scriptures intimate that God's treatment of 
human sin is matter of instruction to all moral beings. The sdf-ohoaen 
roin of the few may be the salvation of the many. 

Dr. Joel Parker, Lectures on Unlversalism, speaks of the security of free areatnres as 
attained through a gratitude for deliverance ** kept alive by a constant example of some 
who are sufTering the vengeance of eternal fire." Our own race may be the only race 
( of course the angels are not a ** race " ) that has fallen away from God. As through 
the church the manifold wisdom of Gk>d is made manifest "to y ri iwiptli ti w asd yowors ia tka 
kMTMlj ^Imh" ( Iph. 8 : 10 ) ; so, through the punishment of the lost, God's holiness may be 
made known to a imiverse that without it might have no proof so striking, that sin is 
moral suicide and ruin, and that God's holiness is its irreconcilable antagonist. 

With regard to the extent and scope of hell, we quote the words of Dr. Shedd, In the 
book already mentioned : *' Hell is only a spot in the universe of God. Compared with 
heaven, hell is narrow and limited. The kingdom of Satan is inwignlflcant, In contrast 
with the kingdom of Christ In the immense ranfire of God's dominion, good is the rule 
and evil is the exception. Sin is a speck upon the infinite azure of eternity ; a spot on 
the sun. Hell is only a comer of the universe. The Gothic etymon denotes a covered- 
up hole. In Scripture, hell is a 'pit,' a ' Uct' ; not an ocean. It is 'bottssilMi, ' not boundless. 
The Gnostic and Dualistic theories whioh make God, and Satan or the Demiurge, nearly 
equal in power and dominion, find no support in Revelation. The Bible teaches that 
there will always be some sin and death in the universe. Some angels and men will 
forever be the enemies of God. But their ntunber, compared with that of unfidlen 
angels and redeemed men, is small. They are not described in the glowing language and 
metaphors by which the immensity of the holy and blessed is delineated ( Fi. 68 : 17; UtL 
88:8; Fl 103:81: 1^16:18; iOor. 15: 2S; R«t. 14:i; 81:18.84.85.) The number of the lost spirits 
is never thus emphasised and enlarged upon. The brief, stern statement is, that 'tkt 
tazftdaadiinlMUrriiig. .. . tkar put ibOl bt is the Ukt that bnnwtk vitk 8r« ud Mastoae' (&it.81:8). 
No metaphors and amplifications are added to make the impression of an immense 
'BoltitiuU vhiok BO Bua «Mi niimbar.' " Dr. Hodge : '* We have reason to believe that the lost 
will bear to the saved no greater proportion than the inmatesof aprlson do to the mass 
of a community.** 

The North American Beview engaged Dr. Shedd to write an article vindioathig eter- 
nal punishment, and also engaged Heory Ward Beecher to answer it. The proof sheets 
of Dr. Shedd's artiole were sent to Mr. Beecher, whereupon he telegraphed from Den- 
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TertotlieBeytow: ** Oanoel engaffement, Sbedd is too muoh f or me. I half beUeve in 
eternal punishment now myself. Get somebody else." The artiole in reply was never 
written, and Dr. Shedd remained unanswered. 

(d) The present existenoe of sin and punishment is oommonly admitted 
to be in some way consistent with €k)d's benevolence, in that it is made the 
means of revealing Qod*a jnstice and mercy. If the temporary existenoe of 
sin and punishment lead to good, it is entirely possible that their eternal 
existenoe may lead to yet greater good. 

A priori^ we should have thought it impossible for God to permit moral evil,— 
heathenism, prostitution, the saloon, the African slave-trade. But sin is a fact. Who 
can say how long it will be a fact ? Why not forever ? The benevolence that permits 
it now may permit it through eternity. And yet, if permitted through eternity, it can 
be made harmless only by visiting it with eternal punishment. Lillie on Theesalonians, 
4Bt—**It the temporary existence of sin and punishment lead to good, how can we 
prove that their eternal existence may not lead to greater good ? '* We need not deny 
that it causes God real sorrow to banish the lost. Christ's weeping over Jerusalem 
expresses the feelings of God's heart: Mai 23:87, »— "0 JenwOo, Jwonloii, tb«ft kiilttk tkt 
ffyphiti^tBditoB^UittwiftrtawMBlBBto hirl kov oftaa voald I hare gatharad tk j ekildm lag«th«r, fna u a 
hmpAtnihtr okiak«iu nndir Ur vingi, and jt tronld nokl B«hold, yoor hooaa is left unto joa dmlato " ; cf. 
loM ii : 8-- "Ibv ihaU I gift tkM ap, Iphxaiffl ? kov ahaU I cait tkM off; Iiraal ? kav ikaU I ]^^ 
ktv dull I Ml thM u ZeboiiB? mj haart ii tUMd vithin ma, nj oompaaioBg an kindlid kftthw." Dante, 
HelU ill— the inscription over the gate of Hell: ''Justice the founder of my fabric 
moved ; To rear me was the task of power divine, Supremest wisdom and primeval 
love." 

A. H. Bradford, Age of Faith, 254, ]967— '* If one thinks of the Deity as an austere 
monarcdi, having a care for his own honor but none for those to whom he has given 
being, optimism is impossible. For what shall we say of our loved ones who have 
committed sins? That splendid boy who yielded to an inherited tendency— what has 
become of him? Those millions who with littlb light and mighty passions have gone 
wrong— what of them ? Those countless myriads who peopled the earth in ages past 
and had no clear motfaire to righteousness, since their perception of God was dim — is 
this all that can be said of them : In torment they are exhibiting the glorious holiness 
of the Almighty in his hatred of sin ? Some may believe that, but, thank God, the num- 
ber is not laffge. .... No, penalty, remorse, despair, are only signs of the deep reme- 
dial force In the nature of things, which has always been at work and always will be, 
and which, unless counteracted, will result sometime in universal and immortal 
harmony. .... Retribution is a natural law ; it is universal in its sweep ; it is at the same 
time a manifestation of the beneficence that pervades the universe. This law must 
continue its operation so long as one free agent violates the moral order. Neither Jus- 
tice nor love would be honored if one soul were allowed to escape the action of that 
law. But the sting in retribution is ordained to be remedial and'restorative rather than 

punitive and vengeful Will any forever resist that discipline? We know not; but 

it is difficult to understand how any can be willing to do so, when the fulness of the 
divine glory is revealed." 

(e) As benevolence in God seems in the beginning to have permitted 
moral evil, not beoaose sin was desirable in itself^ bat only because it was 
incident to a system which provided for the highest possible freedom and 
holiness in the creature ; so benevolence in Gk>d may to the end permit the 
existence of sin and may continue to punish the sinner, undesirable as these 
things are in themselves, because they are incidents of a system which pro- 
vides for the highest possible freedom and holiness in the creature through 
eternity. 

But the condition of the lost is only made more hopeless by the difficulty with which 
God brings himself to this, his "ifcniga vork" of punishment (b. 88:81). The sentence 
which the Judge pronounces with tears is indicative of a tender and suffering heart, but 
it also indicates that there can be no reoalL By the very exhibition of " atanal J«d(a«at '• 
(Ii^e:8X not only may a greater number be kept true to God, but a higher degree of 
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boUnflss tanoDg that number be f oiever assuied. The BndleaB Fatnie, irabUahed by 
South. Meth. Pub. Houae, supposes the universe yet in its infancy, an eternal liabUlty 
to rebellion, an ever-irrowingr oreation kept from sin by one example of punishment. 
Mai 7 : iS, 14— ''liv thm be that find it" — ** seems to have been Intended to describe the con- 
duct of men then living, rather than to foreshadow the two opposite currents of human 
lif^ to the end of time *' ; see Hovey, Bib. Bschatoloffy, 107. See Goulbum, Bferlaatlnff 
Punishment ; Haley, The Hereafter of Sin. 

A. H. Bradford, Age of Faith, 289, mentions as cauaes for the modification of view aa 
to everlaating punishment : L Increased freedom in expression of conviotiona ; t. 
Interpretation of the word ** eternal '* ; 8. The doctrine of the immanence of God,— If 
Ood la in every man, then he cannot everlastinirly bate himself, even in the poor mani- 
f^atation of himself in a hunuui creature ; 4. The influence of the poets. Burns, Brown- 
ing, Tennyson, and Whittier. Whittier, BtemiU Goodness : ^' The wronff that pains my 
soul below, I dare not throne above : I know not of his hate,— I know His goodneaa 
and his love.** We regard Dr. Bradford as the most plausible advocate of restoration. 
But his view is vitiated by certain untenable theological presuppositions : 1. that right- 
eousness is only a form of love ; 8. that righteousness, ai>art from love, is passionate 
and vengeful ; 8. that man*s freedom is incapable of endless abuse ; 4. that not all 
men here have a ftdr probation ; 5. that the amount of light against which they sin ia 
not taken into conaideration by God ; 6. that the immanence of God doea not leave 
room for free human action ; 7. that God*s object in his administration is, not to reveal 
his whole character, and chiefly his holiness, but solely to reveal his love ; 8. that the 
declarations of Scripture with regard to "an Marnal an" (Mark 8:29), "•tomal ponishMat*' 
(]iat25:46),"«tvBaldflitniotioB*'(2Tbflii.l:9),stlll permit us to beUeve in the reatoraUon of 
all men to holiness and likeness to God. 

We regard as more Scriptural and more rational the view of Max Mtiller, the distin- 
guished Oxford philologist : *' I have always held that this would be a miserable universe 
without eternal punishment. Every act, good or evil, must carry its consequences, 
and the fact that our punishment will go on forever seems to me a proof of the ever- 
lasting love of God. For an evil deed to go unpunished would be to destroy the moral 
order of the universe." Max Mtiller simply expresses the ineradicable conviction of 
mankind that retribution must follow sin ; that Ood must show his disapproval of aln 
by punishment ; that the very laws of man's nature express in this way God's right- 
eousness ; that the abolition of this order would be the dethronement of God and the 
destruction of the universe. 

F. The proper preaching of the doctrine of everlasting pnnishment is 
not a hindrance to the success of the gospel, but is one of its chief and 
indispensable auxiliaries. — It is maintained by some, however, that, because 
men are naturally repelled hj it, it cannot be a part of the preacher's 
message. We reply : 

(a) If the doctrine be true, and clearly taught in Scripture, no fear of 
consequences to ourselves or to others can absolve us from the duty of 
preaching it The minister of Christ is under obligation to preach the 
whole truth of God ; if he does this, God will care for the results. 

k S:7— **ABd thoa ihalt ipeik B17 wwtii mto them, wkelhar tiiej vill bair, or vhikher tlMj will forbear** ; 
8:10^11,18,19— "HonoTerke laid unto ine,8o& of bub, all nj wordi tliak I ihall speak onto tkee neeiTe in tUat 
kear^ and hear vith thine earn ind go, get thee to thorn of the eaptlTity, unto the ehildren of thjpeople, and ipeak 
nnto thoBi, and tell them, Thoa laith the lord Jehorah ; whether they will hear, or whether the j will forbear. .... 
When I laj unto the wicked, Thou shalt sorely die ; and thoa gireet him not warning, nor speakest to wan the wiekad 
from hie wicked way, to lafe hit lifo; the same wicked man ehall die in hii iniquity ; bnt his blood will I roqnira at 
thy hand. Tot if thoa warn the wicked, and he torn not tnm his wiskedneea, nor from his wicked way, be shall dia 
in his iniquity ; bat thoa hast deliTered thy eoal" 

The old French Protestant church had as a coat of arms the device of an anvil, around 
which were many broken hammers, with this motto : ** Hammer away, ye hostile 
bands ; Tour hammers break, God's anvil stands.*' St. Jerome : ** If an offence come 
out of the truth, better is it tluit the offence come, than that the truth be concealed.** 
Shedd, Dogm. Theologry, 2 : 680 — ** Jesus Christ is the Person responsible for the doc- 
trine of eternal perdition.** The most fearful utterances with regard to future puniali. 
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ment are those of Jesus himself, as for example. Mat tt : 8S — **Te wKfuM, jttMtfAag of vipm 
k<nrikiU7«iM^tkaJ«dgBMtorhtUr*' MiA 8:29— "vkMomr ikdl UMpb»i tgiiMt tktEdySyiritkiUh 
Mm fasiT«Bfl«, tat if foUty «f u ttnul dB " ; VaL 10 : 88 — '« bt iMl afrali of tkM tluti U^ 
Miahtotokmtktioia: batntkv Cw yn vko ii ahto to diitnj brtk ml tad bo^ iaM'^ 8S:a 
Aall g« avaj iito ttoml poiiihMii'* 

( 6 ) All preaching which ignores the doctrine of eternal punishment jnst 
so far lowers the holiness of God, of which eternal punishment is an expres- 
sion, and degrades the work of Christ, which was needful to save us from 
it. The succeas of such preaching can be but temporary, and must be fol- 
lowed by a disastrous reaction toward rationalism and immorality. 

Much apostasy from the faith beirins with refusal to accept the doctrine of eternal 
punishment. Theodore Parker, while he acknowledged that the doctrine was taught 
In the New Testament, rejected it, and came at last to say of the whole theology which 
includes this Idea of endless punishment, that it ^'sneers at common sense, spits upon 
reason, and makes God a devil.'* 

But, if there be no eternal punishment, then man's dangrcr was not great enough to 
require an Infinite sacrifice ; and we are compelled to give up the doctrine of atonement. 
If there were no atonement, there was no need that man's Savior should himself be more 
than man ; and we are compelled to give up the doctrine of the deity of Christ, and with 
this that of the Trinity. If punishment be not eternal, then God*s holiness is but another 
name for benevolence ; all proper foundation for morality is gone, and Qod's law ceases 
to inspire reverence and awe. If punishment be not eternal, then the Scripture writers 
who believed and taught this were fallible men who wore not above the prejudices and 
errors of their times ; and we lose all evidence of the divine inspiration of the Bible. 
With this goes the doctrine of miracles ; Ood is identified with nature, and becomes the 
Impersonal God of pantheism. 

Theodore Parker passed through this process, and so did Francis W. Newman. Logi- 
cally, every one who denies the everlasting punishment of the wicked ought to reach a 
like result ; and we need only a superficial observation of countries like India, where 
pantheism is rife, to see how deplorable is the result in the decline of public and of 
private virtue. Emory Storrs : ** When hell drops out of religion. Justice drops out of 
politics.*' The preacher who talks lightly of sin and punishment does a work strikingly 
analogous to that of Satan, when he told Eve : "Te ihall not nnly dit" ((ks. 8:4). Such a 
preacher lets men go on what Shakespeare calls ** the primrose way to the everlasting 
bonfire '* ( Macbeth, 2:8). 

Shedd, Dogm. Theology, 2 : 871 —^Vicarious atonement is Incompatible with universal 
salvation. The latter doctrine implies that suffering for sin is remedial only, while the 

former implies that it is retribution If the sinner himself is not obliged by Justice 

to suffer in order to satisfy the law he has violated, then certainly no one needs suffer 
for him for this purpose." Sonnet by Michael Angelo : " Now hath my life across a 
stormy sea Like a frail bark reached that wide port where all Are bidden, ere the final 
reckoning fall Of good and evil for eternity. Now know I well how that fond fantasy. 
Which made my soul the worshiper and thrall Of earthly art, is vain ; how criminal Is 
that which all men seek unwillingly. Those amorous thoughts that were so lightly 
dressed — What are they when the double death is nigh ? The one I know for sure, the 
other dread. Painting nor sculpture now can lull to rest My soul that turns to his great 
Love on high. Whose arms, to clasp us, on the Cross were spread.'* 

( c ) The fear of future punishment, though not the highest motive, is 
yet a proper motive, for the renunciation of sin and the turning to Christ 
It must therefore be appealed to, in the hope that the seeking of salvation 
which begins in fear of God's anger may end in the service of faith and love. 

Lnke 12: i 5~" lad I mj imto yoa nj IHndi, B« not afraid of Umh that kiU tiM body, asd ate that haft no 
man tkat tk^ «aa do. Bill will vam 70a vkn jo ihall bar: Pear kim, who after ho kath kUlad katk yow to 
«ait iite hoU; joa,! laj VBte yon, Foar Ub" ; Jodo 23— "and aomo mto^ aatoUnf tkom oatof tko Iroi'' It is 
noteworthy that the Old Testament, which is sometimes regarded, though incorrectly, 
as a teacher of fear, has no such revelations of hell as are found in the New. Only 
when Qod*8 meroy was displayed In the Cross were there opened to men's view the 
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depths of the abyss from which the Cross was to save them. And, as we have already 
seen, it is not Peter or Paul, but our Lord himself, who giyes the most fearful desorip- 
tiODS of the sufferinir of the lost, and the oleareet assertions of its eternal duration. 

Michael Angelo*s picture of the Last Jud«rment is needed to prepare us tot Raphael's 
picture of the Transflffuration. Shedd,I>offm. Theology, 8:788—** What the human race 
needs is to go to the divine Oonf^ssiOQaL .... Ck)nf^8Bion is the only way to light and 
peace. .... The denial of moral evil is the secret of the murmuring and melancholy 
with which so much of modem letters is filled.'* Matthew Arnold said to his orlUos : 
**Non me tna fervida terrent dicta; Dil me torrent et Jupiter hostis"— **I am 
not afraid of yoor violent jadgmenta; I fear only God and his anger." Ii^iO:Sl — 
•'ItifsteriUttiBctftikUintetktku^artkattvi^GdL'* Daniel Webster said: ** I want a minister 
to drive me into a comer of the pew, and make me feel that the devU is after me." 

( d) In preaching this doctrine, while we grant that the material images 
need in Soriptnre to set forth the Bofferings of the lost are to be spuitoally 
and not literally interpreted* we should still insist that the misery of the 
soul which eternally hates God is greater than the physical pains which are 
used to symbolize it Although a hard and mechanical statement of the 
truth may only awaken opposition, a solemn and feeling presentation of it 
upon proper oocasioiis, and in its due relation to the work of Ohiist and the 
offers of ^e gospel, cannot fail to accomplish Qod's purpose in preaching, 
and to be the means of saving some who hear. 

A«li 20 :S1 — ''Wktfdbri vitak 7% mMmbariag tkat by ty ipM of tkm TMM I flMMd iMl to 
»B0 Aif ht tad dAj vitktaan"; 2 0or.8:14-i7— "Bat tkuiki bt into G«d, vh« alvajB latditk u in triuspk ii 
Okria^ udnakelk BBidftit through utlMiaTor of Ui knovlodgo intiwjpbM^ For vo an a iwook mtot of Gkrut 
uto God, in thorn thai an boinf itTed, and in thorn that an poriahing ; to tho ono a laTor from doath nnto doath ; to 
tho othor a iaror from Ulinnto Ufh, ind vhoisnfloiont fer theao thingi? Fte vo an aot u tho Baay, oam|liB( 
tho vord of God : bat u of aiaoority, bat u of Ood, in tho nght of God, apoak vo in Okrirt " ; 5 : U — ** Knovii« thon- 
ftn tha fear oftho Lord, vtpnaadoBM, bat ve an nado oanifoat nto God ; and I hopo that vo an ando maaif oat 
■tooia7oarooiia6ioaoii";iTiBL4:i6— ''Takohoodtothjaolf aadtottijtoaflhing. OoatiniioiathMothiBSi; ftr 
in ddn; thii thoa Bhatt aaTO both thTaolf and thorn that hoar thM" 

^'Omne simile olaudicat" as weU as "volat"— ''Every simUe halts as weU as flies." 
No symbol expresses all the truth. Yet we need to use symbols, and the Holy Spirit 
honors our use of them. It is " God'a good ploawfo thnogh tho fcoliihiiwa of tho pnaohiag to aava than 
that bolioTo" (1 Oor. i:2i). It was a deep sense of his responsibility for men's souls that 
moved Paul to say : "voo ia uto a^ if I pnaoh not tho goopol" (i Oor. 9:16). And it was a deep 
sense of duty fulfilled that enabled Oeorge Fox, when he was dying, to say : '*! am 
dearl lam dear I" 

So Blchaid Baxter wrote : ''I preached as never sure to preach again. And as a dying- 
man to dying men." It was Robert McCheyne who said that the preacher ought never 
to speak of everlasting punishment without tears. MoCheyne's tearful preaching of it 
prevailed upon many to break from their sins and to accept the pardon and renewal 
that are oflOred in Christ. Such preaching of Judgment and punishment were never 
needed more than now, when lax and unscriptural views with regard to law and sin 
break the force of the preacher's appeals. Let there be such preaching, and then many 
a hearer will utter the thought, if not the words, of the Dies Ifbb, 8-10 —** Rex tremendsB 
majestatis, Qui salvandos salvas gratis, Salva me, f ons pietatis. Recordare, Jesu pie. 
Quod sum causa tuae vi» : Ne me perdas ilia die. Querens me sedlsti laasus, Redemisti 
crucem passus : Tantus labor non sit cassus." See Edwards, Works. 4 : 8B6-AS1 ; Hodge, 
Outlines of Theology, 450-468 ; Murphy, Scientific Bases of Faith, 810, 819, 464 ; Dexter, 
Verdict of Reason ; George, Universalism not of the Bible ; Angus, Future Punishment ; 
Jackson, Bampton Lectures for 187S, on the Doctrine of Retribution; Shedd, Doctrine 
of Endless Punishment, preface, and Dogm. TheoL, 2 : 607-764. 
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Ability, gnidoas^. 



.602,640 



natural, of New School, 640, 641 

not test of sin, 65S 

Pelasrlan, 640 

Ablogenesis, 889 

Absolute, Its denotation, 9 

as applied to divine attributes, 249 

how related to finite, 58, 265 

Reason, an, the postulate of logical 

thought, 60 

Abydos, triad of, 8D1 

AcceptUatio, the Grotian, 740 

Acquittal of beliering sinners, from 

punishment, 864 

Action, divine, not in disiantia, 418 

Acts, evil, God's concurrence with, — 418 

Ad aperturam Uhri,^ S2 

Adam, his original righteousness not 

immutable, . 619 

had power of contrary choice, 619 

not created undecided, 619 

his love, God-given, 619 

his exercise of holy will not merito- 
rious, 620 

unfallen, according to Romish the- 
ologians, 620 

his physical perfection, 523 

onfallen^ according to Fathers and 
Scholastics, 523 



his relations to lower creation, — '. 624 

his relations to God, 624 

his surroundings and society, 625 

the test of his virtue, 626 

physical immortality possible to, 527 

his Fall, see Fall. 

his twofold death, resulting from 

Fall, 690 

his communion with God interrup- 
ted, 692 

his banishment from God, 593 

imputation of his sin to his poster- 
ity, see Imputation, 
in him 'the natural,* had he con- 
tinued upright, might without 
death have obtained 'the spiritual,' 668 

was Christ in, ' 

Christ, the Last, 678 

Christ, the Second, 680 

AdopUon, what ? 867 



Aequale iemperamentum,^^ 628 

Affections, 362, 815 

holy, authors on, . 826 

Agency, free, and divine decree8,.J{69-362 

Alexander, unifier of Greek East, 668 

Allegorical arrangement in theology, 60 

Allceoaia, . 686 

Altruism, 299 

Ambition, what? 569 

American theology, 48, 49 

AnacoloutlM, Paul's, 210 

Analytical method, in theology, 45, 48 

Ancestry of race, proofs of a common, 

476-482 

'Angel of the church,' 452, 916 

'Angel of Jehovah,' 819 

Angelology of Scripture, not derived 
from Egyptian or Persian sources, 443 

'Angels* food,' 445 

Angels, their class defined, 443 

Scholastic subtleties regarding, their 

infiuence, 443, 444 

Milton and Dante upon, 443 

their existence a scientific possibili- 
ty, 444 

faith in, enlarges conception of uni- 
verse, 444 

list of authors upon, 444 

Scriptural statements and intima- 
tions concerning, 441-459 

are created beings, 444 

are incorporeal, 445 

are personal, 445 

possessed of superhuman intelli- 
gence, 445 

distinct from and older than man,.. 445 

not personifications, 445 

numerous, 447 

are a company, not a race, 447 

were created holy, 450 

had a probation, 450 

some preserved their integrity, 460 

some fell from innocence, 460 

the good, confirmed in goodness, 460 

the evil, confirmed in evil, 450 

Angels, good, they stand worshiping 

God, 451 

they rejoice in God's works, 451 

they work in nature, 461 
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Angela, good, they guide nations, — 451 
watch over Interests of churches, — 452 

assist Individual believers, 452 

punish God's enemies, . 452 

ministers of God's special provi- 
dences, - 462 

act within laws of splrltaai and 

moral world, 453 

their Influence Illustrated bj psych- 
ic phenomena, ..^ 453, 454 

Angels, evil, oppose God, 454 

hinder man's welfare, _^ 455 

tempt negatively and positively,.—. 455 
their intercourse with Christ,...— 456 

execute God's will, 457 

their ];>ower not Independent of hu- 
man will, 457 

limited by permissive will of God, 458 
the doctrine of, not opposed to 

science, 459 

not opposed to right views of space 

or spirit, 45f 

not Impossible that, though wise, 

they should rebel, 460 

the continuance and punishment of 
evil, not inconsistent with divine 

benevolence, _ 461 

their organization, though sinful, 

not impossible, 461 

the doctrine of evil, not hurtful,— 461, 462 
the doctrine of evil, does not de- 
grade man, 462 

good, the doctrine of, its uses, 462 

evil, the doctrine of. Its uses, 463 

fallen, if no redemption provided 

for, why? 463 

created In Christ, 464 

their salvation. Scripture silent up- 
on, — 464 

Anger, sometimes a duty, 2&4 

Annihilation, of Infants, held by Em- 
mons 609 

at death, inequitable, 987, 1036 

disproved by Scripture, 991-993 

terms which seemingly teach, 993 

language adduced to prove, often 

metaphorical, 994 

old view of, 1036 

the theory that It is a result of the 
weakening of powers of soul by 

sin, considered, 1036 

' second death ' regarded as dissolu- 
tion of the soul, 1036 

the theory that a positive punish- 
ment proportioned to guilt pre- 
cedes and ends In 1037 

the tenet of, rests on a defective 

view of holiness, _ —1037 

^M^ a part of the ' conditional tmmor- 

^^^ tallty ' hypothesis,— 1037 

^^^H as connected with the principle, 



' Evil is punished by its own In- 
crease,* 1088 

AnnihllaUonUts, 487 

'Answer (Interrogation) of a good 

conscience,' phrase examined, 821 

Anthropological argument for God's 

existence, 80-85 

Anthropological method in theology, 60 

Anthropology, a division of theology, 464 

Anthropomorphism, 122, 250 

'Anthropomorphism inverse,*—. 468 

Antichrist, 
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'Antlclpative consequences,' ^403, 658 

Antlnomianism, 875 

Antiquity of race, relation of Script- 
ure to,.— 221-226 

Apocalypse, its exegetie not yet 

found, — 1014 

Apocrypha, 115, 160, 8S5 

ApolUnarlanism, -.487, 670, 671 



Apostasy, man's state of, 533-6C4 

Apostasy of the believer, how treated 

in Scripture, 884-886 

A posteriori reasoning, 66, 86 

Apostles, 199-201, 909, 971 

Apoteiesmatioum genus^ 686 

A priori argument for God's exis- 
tence, the, see God. 

Judgments, — .. 10 

reasons for expecting a divine reT- 

elati<m, 111-114 

Arbitrium, 657 

Argument ad hominem In Scripture,. 233 

for existence of God, its value, 

— _— 65-67, 71, 72, 87-89 

Arianlsm, 328-830, 670 

Armlnlanlsm, 362, 601-606 

Arrangement of material in theology, 

JZ, 49, 60 

Art, 629, 1016 

Aryan and Semitic languages, their 

connection, 479 

Ascension, C hrlsfs, 708-710 

Christ's humanity, how related to 

the Logos in, 709 

Aselty of God, 266, 257 

not confined to Father, 342 

Aaaensus, an element in faith ,. 837 

Assurance of salvation, 806, 845 

'Asymptote of God,' man, the, 665 

Athanasian Creed, , — . 329 

Atoms, 96, 374 

Atomism, 60O, 636 

Atonement, facts In Christ's suffer- 
ings which prove, 713 

defined, .* 713 

satisfies holiness, the fundamental 

attribute of God 713 

meets the conditions of a universe 
in which happiness Is connected 
with righteousness and suffering 
with sin, . .—.-.-..- 714 
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Atonement, In it Christ as Logos, the 
Reyealer of God in the oniyerse, 
inflicts the penalty of sin, while, 
as Life of humanity, he endures 

the infliction, 714 

humanity has made, when right- 
eousness in Christ, as generic hu- 
manity, condemns sin, and loye in 

Christ endures the penalty, 714 

suhstitutionary and sharing, 715 

in, Christ suffers as the very life of 

man, —^ -^ 716 

not nuule, hut reyealed, hy Christ's 

historical sufferings, 715 

the sacrifice of, the final reyelatlon 
of the heart of God and of the law 

of uniyersal life, 716 

a model of, and stimulus to, self- 
sacrifice, 716 

its subjectiye effects must not ex- 
clude consideration of its ground 

and cause, 716 

Scripture methods of representing, 

716-722 

originates in God's loye and mani- 
fests it. 716 

an example of disinterested loye to 
secure our deliyerance from self- 
ishness, ^716, 717 

a ransom in which death is the 

price paid, —- 717 

an act of obedience to law, — 717 

an act of priestly mediation,. — ^71^728 

a sin-offering, . — — — 719 

a propitiation,- ■,,,,. 719 

a substitution, 720 

correct yiews of, grounded on prop- 
er interpretation of the institution 

of sacrifice, 721 

is it to be interpreted according to 
notions deriyed from Jewish or 

heathen sacrifices? .... 728 

theories of, .728-766 

BocUiian (example) theory, 728, 729 

objections to aboye, 736-740 

Bushnellian (moral influence) the- 
ory, ... 73J-736 

objections to aboye, 736-74«) 

Grotlan (goyemmental) theory of, 

740, 741 

Iryingian (gradually extirpated de- 

praylty) theory of, ^744, 745 

objections to theory. ^746-747 

Anselmic (commercial) theory of,.. 

747, 748 

Military theory of, 747 



objections to,.. 



Criminal theory of,..-, 
the Ethical theory of,. 



..748-750 

748 

-75(^771 



a true theory of, resolyes two prob- 
lems, .....750, 751 

gnmnded in holiness of God,.— — , 751 



Atonement, a satisfaction of an eth- 
ical demand of the dlyine na- 
ture, -751, 752. 763 

substitution in, an operation of 
grace, 762 

the righteousness of law maintained 
In, 752 

maintains, as a first subordinate re- 
sult, the interests of the dlyine 
goyemment, ... 758 

proyides, as a second subordinate re- 
sult, for the needs of human nat- 
ure, 753 

the classical passage with reference 
to, 763 

sets forth Christ as so related to 
humanity that he is under obliga- 
tion to pay and does pay, 754 

explains how the innocent can suf- 
fer for the guilty in, 756, 766, 757 

Andoyer theory of, 756 

by one whose nature was purified, 
but his obligation to suffer undi- 
minished, 757 

the guilt resting on Christ In, what 
it was, 646, 646, 757 

as a member of the race, did he not 
suffer in, for his own sin ? 758 

showed what had been in the heart 
of God from eternity. 768 

explanations of Christ's identifica- 
tion with humanity as a reason 
why he made, 759-761 

exposition of 2 Cor. 5 : 21, 760 

grounded in the holiness and loye 
of God, 761 

is accomplished through the solid- 
arity of the race, and Christ the 
common life, bearing guilt for men, 761 

ground of, on the part of man, 761 

rather reyealed than made by in- 
carnate Christ. 762. 763 

Ethical theory of, philosophically 
correct. ... — . — 764 

combines the yaluable elements of 
other theories, 764 

shows most satisfactorily how de- 
mands of holiness are met, 764 

presents only explanation of sacri- 
ficial rites and language, 765 

alone glyes proper place to death of 
Christ, , 765 

is best explanation of sufferings of 
Crhrist, 765 

satisfies most completely the ethical 
demand of human nature, 765, 766 

objected to, as inconsistent with 
God's omnipotence or loye, 766 

objected to, as presented ideas mu- 
tually exclusiye, 767 

objected to, as obyiattng real pro- 
pitiation, 768 
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Atonement, objected to, as an act of 

injustice, 768 

objected to, because transfer of pun- 
ishment is impossible, 768, 769 

objected to, because the remorse im- 
plied in it, was impossible to 

Christ, 769 

objected to, because sufferings finite 
In time cannot satisfy infinite de- 
mands of law, 769, 770 

objected to, that it renders Christ's 

active obedience superfluous, 770 

objected to, as immoral in tendency, 770 
<rt>Jected to, as requiring faith to 
complete a satisfaction which 

ought to be itifelf perfect, 771 

extent of, ^771-773 

unlimited, 771 

its application limited, 771 

passages asserting its special efllca- 

cy, 771 

passages asserting its sufliciency for 

secures for all men delay in execu- 
tion of sentence against sin, 772 

has made objective provision for all, 

772, 773 

has procured for all incentives to 

repentance, 773 

limited, advocates of, 773 

universal, advocates of, . 773 

Attributes, divine, see Ood. 
mental, higher than those of mat- 
ter, inference from, 92 

Aurignac Cave, its evidence doubtful, 632 
Australian languages, their affinities, 479 
Automatic mental activity largely,.. 560 

'Automatic excellence or badness,* 611 

Avarice, defined, 669 

Avatars, Hindu, 187 

Christ's incarnation unlike, 698 

Ayai of Koran, 213 

Baalim, 813 

Balaam, inspired, yet unholy, 207 

Baptism and Lord's Supper, only ac- 
counted for as monuments, 167 

the formula of, correlates Christ's 

name with God's 812 

according to Romish church, 622 

of Jesus, its import, 761, 762, 942 

Christian, definition of, 931 

Instituted by Christ, 931 

of universal and perpetual obliga- 
tion, 931 

Ignored by Salvation Army and So- 
ciety of Friends, 931 

John's recognized by Christ, 931, 932 

John's, was it a modification of a 
previously existing rlte?.......931, 932 

proselyte, its existence dis- 
cossedy..^— . .—^^.^..^31, 932 



Baptism, John's, 
tian baptism,. 



essentially Chrls- 



.788 



made the law of the church,. 938 

Christian, complementally related 
to Lord's Supper, is of equal per- 
manency, 982, 933 

its mode. Immersion, 983 

meaning of its original word, ac- 
cording to Greek nsa^e,. 938, 934 

meaning of original word as deter- 
mined by contextual relation, 984 

meaning of original word detei^ 
mined by voice used with ' water, ' 935 

meaning of original word deter- 
mined by prepositional connec- 
tions, ..- 9^ 

meaning of original word derived 
from circumstances,. 985 

original meaning of word deter- 
mined from figurative allusions,.. 986 

original meaning of word deter- 
mined by practice of early church, 936 

occasional change in its mode per^ 
mitted for seeming sufficient rea- 
son at an early date, 986 

original meaning of word deter^ 
mined by usage of Greek church, 
937, 938 

Dr. Dods' statement as to its mode, 938 

concession to its original method of 
observance in the introduction of 
baptisteries or 'fontgraves' into 
non-Baptist places of worship 938 

the church, being only an executive 
body, cannot modify Christ's law 
concerning, 989 

the law of, fundamental, and there- 
fore unalterable save by Legisla- 
tor himself, ........^ . 989 

any modification of, by church. Im- 
plies unwisdom in Appointer of 
rite, 989 

any change in mode vacates ordi- 
nance of its symbolic significance, 989 

objections to its mode. Immersion,.. 940 

if its mode impracticable, ordinance 
not a duty, 940 

when its mode dangerous, ordinance 
not to be performed,.......i».. 940 

the mode of baptism decently im- 
pressive, 940 

the ordinance symbolising suffering 
and death is consistently some- 
what inconvenient, .— 940 

God's blessing on an Irregular ad- 
ministration of, no sanction of li^ 
regularity, 940 

its symbolism, 940-945 

what it symbolizes in general, — 940 

it symbolizes death and burial of 
Christ, 940 

it symboUaea union with Christ.. 941 
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Baptlmn, it gymbollies atonement and 

redemption, ^^ 

it aymboUses to the believer being 
baptised Ilia apiritoal death and 

reaurrection, ^^ 

it aymboliaea nnion of believers with 

each other, ^^ 

It symbolises the death and reanr- 

recUon of the body, JJJ 

the central truth, set forth by, W2 

a correlative truth set forth by, W3 

sets forth purification through com- 
munion with death of Christ,- iH4 

symbolises regenerating power of 

Jesus* death, ^ 

Immersion in, alone symbolises the 
passage from death unto life in 
regeneration and communion with 
ChrUt in his death and rising. — 944 
the substituting for the correct mode 
of, one which excludes all refer- 
ence to Christ's death destroys 

the ordinance, **j 

Is a historical monument,— Wo 

Is a pictorial expression of doctrine, 945 

and Lord's Supper, ----^5 

subjects of, "^^ 

the proper subjects of, 9«> 

those only to be baptised who have 

first been made disciples, 945 

those only to be baptised who have 

repented and believed. W5 

those only to be baptised who can 

be members of the church. 945 

those only to be baptised for whom 

the symbolism is valid, 946 

not a means of regeneration, 946 

the spiritual and the ritual so com- 
bined in, that the whole ordinance 
may be designated by its outward 

aspect, ^ 

as a being * bom of water.' 9K 

connected with repentance * for the 

remission of sins,* W6 

without baptism, dlscipleshlp incom- 
plete, and ineffective, 9il 

the teachings of Campbellism re- 
garding, ^^» ^ 

act of person baptised, M8 

before it is administered, church 
should require evidence that can- 
didates are regenerated, 949 

Incorrectly called 'door into the 

church,' W9 

as expressive of inward character 

of candidate, *>0 

as regeneration is once for all, bap- 
tism must not be repeated, — 960 

as outward expression of inward 
change, is the first of all duties,.. 960 



Baptism should follow regeneration 

with least possible delay, 960 

if an actual profession of faith, not 

to be repeated, 960 

accessories to, matters of individual 

Judgment, — .,, 961 

its formula, -.— ■■■■^. 961 

Infant, 961-969 

without warrant in Scripture, 961 

has no express command, 961 

has no clear example,. 961 

passages held to imply it, have no 

reference thereto, 961 

expressly contradicted, 952 

in it the prerequisites of faith and 

repentance impossible, 952 

in it the symbolism of baptism has 

lost significance, 962 

Its practice inconsistent with con- 
stitution of the church, 962 

is unharmonious with prerequisites 

to the Lord's Supper, 962 

has led In Greek Church to infant 

communion, 968 

denied by the Paulicians, ... 963 

the reasons of its rise and spread... 968 
a necessary concomitant of a State 

Church, 964 

founded on unscriptural and dan- 
gerous reasonings, 964 

it assumes power of church to tam- 
per with Christ's commands. 964 

contradicts New Testament ideas of 

church, 964 

assumes a connection of parent and 
child closer and more infiuential 
tlian facts of Scripture and expe- 
rience will supports— —.- 964, 965 

Its propriety urged on various un- 
settled grounds... - 966 

does it make its subjects members 

of the church? 966 

its evil effects, -967-«9 

forestalls any voluntary act, 967 

induces superstitious confidence, 967 

has led to baptism of Irrational and 

material tilings, 967 

lias obscured and corrupted Chris- 
tian truth. 968 

is often an obstacle to evangelical 

views, 968 

merges church in nation and world. 968 
substitutes for Christ's command an 

invention of men. 968, 969 

literature concerning. 969 

Baptismal Regeneration, — 820-822, 946. 947 

literature upon. 948 

Baptist Theology, ^ 47 

Baptists, English, 972, 977 

Free WiU, -972, 977, 979 
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BelleTera, and the 'old man/ 870 

and the Intermediate State, 996, 999 

BewftstUHn, In CfciieahewuMUeinr' — ® 
Bible, Bee Scrtpture. 
Bishop, office of, early made sole In- 
terpreter of apostles, 912 

In his progress from pKmss inter 

porss to Christ's Tlcegerent, 912 

ordaining, his qnallflcatlons In Epis- 
copal church, 913 

'presbyter' and 'pastor' designate 

•ame order, 914, 916 

the duties of,- -916,917 

ordlnaUon of. 918-924 

Blessedness, what? 265 

contrasted with glory, 265 

Bodies, new, of saints, are confined to 

space, 1032 

Body, Image of God, mediately or 9ig- 

niflcaHve, 523 

honorable, 488 

suggestions as to reason why glTen, 48S 
Immortality of, sought by Rgyptlans, 90i 
not Indispensable to actlyity and 

consciousness, 1000 

spiritual, what It lmportB,.1016, 1021-1023 
resurrection of, see Resurrection, 
same, though changed annuallyt....l020 

a ' flowing organism,' 1021 

to regard It as a normal part of 
man's being. Scriptural and philo- 
sophical, 1021, 1022 

' Bond-seryant of sin,' what? 509, 610 

Book may be called by name of chief 
author. 



Book of Mormon,.. 



141 

of Enoch, 165 

of Judges, 166, 171 

of the Law, its finding. 167 

Books of O. T. quoted by Jesus, 130 

of N. T. receiyed and used, in 2d 

century, 146 

Brahma, — —— — - 181 

Brahmanism, ISl 

Bread, in Lord's Supper, its signifi- 
cance, — — — - —.-.—.. 963 

Of life, 963 

Brethren, Plymouth, 895, 896 

Bride-catching, not primeval, 628 

' Brimstone and fire,' sin and con- 
science, 1049 

Brute, conscious but not self-con- 
scious, -252, 467 

cannot objectify self.— — 252, 467 

dfitortDin^d from wltboutf 252, 463 

^¥er tljoaijtit ' I. '.-^— 467 

' not npp(*rceptlon,. 467 

;^ no concppt*, - 467 

languaj?:e, - 467 

Judgments ^ 467 




Brute, does not associate Ideas bj 

similarity, 4IB7 

cannot reason,— 467 

has no general ideas, 468 

has no conscience, 468 

has no religious nature, 468 

man came not from the, but throuffh 

the, 467 

Buddha, 181, 18|, 18) 

Buddhism, its grain of truth,. 181 

a missionary religion, 181 

Its unlyersallsm, 181 

its altruism, - . la 

its atheism,. . 188 

Its fatalism, 188 

' Buncombe,* 17 

Burial of food and weapons with the 
dead body, why practiced bj some 

races, . 532 

Burnt offering, its significance,.... 726 

Byxantine and Italian artists differ 
in their pictures of Jesus Christ, 678 

Cesar, writes In the third person, 151 

unifier of the Latin West, 666 

his words on passing the Bubiconv.J088 
'Caged-eagle theory' of man's life..... 660 

Caiaphas, inspired yet nnholy,.^ 807 

Cain, 477 

Callztus, his analytic method in sya- 

tematie theology, 4S» 46 

Call to ministry, 9I8 

Calling, efficacious, 777, 782, 790, 791, 

796,794 

general or external, 791 

is general, sincere? 791, 792 

Calvinism, in history, 368 

Calvinlstic and Armlnian views, their 

approximation, 362, 868 

Cambridge Platform, 923 

'Carnal mind,' its meaning, 662 

Carthage, Council of (397), and Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, 152 

Synod of (412), and Pelaglns, 597 

Caste, wfiat? 181 

and Buddhism, 181 

and Christianity, 898 

Casuallsm 427, 428 

Casuistry, non-scriptural, ... 648 

Catacombs, 191 

Catechism, Roman, on originalit )u%- 

iiticB donum additutn, 522 

Westminster Assembly's, on Infant 

Baptism, — 957 

Causality, Its law — 73 

does not require a first cause, 74 

Cause and effect, simultaneity of, 793 

Cause, equivalent to ' requisite,' 44 

formal, 44 

material 44 

efficient, 44 
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Cause, flnaU-^^....^.. 44 

can an infinite, be inferred from a 

finite nniverae? 79 

when the efllcient, giyea place to 

the final? 125 

yariouB definitions of, 814, SIS 

Causes, Aristotle's four, 44 

an Infinite series of, does not re- 
quire a cause of itself, 74 

Celsns, derides the same religion for 

many peoples, 192 

Certainty not necessity,. 882 

Clialcedon (451) Symbol, on Mary as 

' mother of God,' 671, 686 

condemned Eutychianlsm, 672 

promulgated orthodox doctrine as to 

the Person of Christ, 673 

its formula negative with a single 

exception, 673 

Chance as a name for ignorance, term 

allowable, . 428 

as implying absence of causal con- 
nection in phenomena, not allow- 
able, 428 

as undesigning cause, insuflldent,.. 428 
Change, orderly, requires intelligent 

Cliaracter, helped by systematic truth, 16 
changed rather than expressed by 

some actions,. 860 

what it is, 606, 600 

how a man may change, 607 

extent of one*s responsibility for,.. 606 

sinning makes, 1041 

sinful, renders certain continuance 

in sinful actions, 1041 

dependent on habit, 1049 

Chastisement, not punishment, — 664, 766 

Cherubini, 449, 693 

Child, unborn, has promise and po- 
tency of spiritual manhood, 644 

individuality of the, 493 

visited for sins of fathers, 634 

Chiliasts in all ages, 1007 

Chinese, their religion a survival of 

patriarchial family worship, . 180 

their history, its commencement, 225 

may have left primitive abodes while 

language still monosyllabic, . 478 

Choice, of an ultimate end,... ... 504 

of means, 604 

decision in favor of one among sev- 
eral confiicting desires, 605, 606 

not creation, our destiny, . 606 

New School idea of, 660 

first moral, 611 

evil, uniformity of, what it implies, 611 

contrary, possessed by Adam, 619 

not essential to will, 600 

as at present possessed by man, — • 606 
God's, see Election. 
Christ, his person and character must 
be historical,, 1S6 



Christ, no source tor conception of, 
other than hlfli8tlf»«..«^ 187 

conception of, coold not originate In 
human genius,.... — 187 

acceptance of the story of, a proof 
of his existence,. 187 

some of the difliculties in which the 
assumption tliat the story of, is 
false, lands us, 188 

if the story of. Is true, Christianity 
is true,....— ......~-..— i... -..— ~- 188 

his testimony to liimself, its sub- 
stance, 189 

his testimony to himself, not that of 
an intentional deceiver, 189 

his testimony to himself, not that 
of insanity or vanity, .. — 188 

if neither mentally nor morally un- 
sound, his testimony concerning 
himself is true,. 190 

in his sympathy and sorrow reveals 
God's feeling, 266 

the whole Christ present in each be- 
liever, — — . — 281 

his supreme regard for God, — — — 802 

recognised as God in certain pas- 
sages, 805-808 

some passages once relied on to 
prove his divinity now given up 
for textual reasons, 808 

Old Testament descriptions of God 
applied to hini, 809 

possesses attributes of God, 809 

undelegated works of God are as- 
cribed to him, 810 

receives honor and worship due only 
to God, 3U 

his name associated on equality with 
that of God, 812 

equality with God expressly claimed 
for him, — — _- 812 

' 9i non Deus, non boniM/ — . — ... 813 

proofs of his divinity in certain 
phrases applied to him,. 



813 



his divinity corroborated by Chris- 
tian experience, 818, 682 

his divinity exhibited in hymns and 
prayers of church, — — — ....,— — 813 

his divinity, passages which seem 
inconsistent with, liow to be re- 
garded, 814 

as pre-incamate Logos, Angel of Je- 
hovah, -^ .— ... 819 

in pre-existent state, the Logos,. 835 

in pre-existent state, the Image of 

in pre-existent state, the Effulgence 

of God, 835 

the centrifugal action of Deity, 836 

and Spirit, how their work differs,.. 838 

his eternal Sonshlp, 840 

if not God, cannot reveal him, 848 
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CbrUrt, orders of creation to be united 
in, 444 

his liaman soul, 488 

his character conyinces of sin, 539 

he is the ideal and the way to it,.. 644 
not law, ' the perfect Image ' of Qod, 648 
his holiness, in what it consisted,.. 672 

in Qethsemane felt for the race, 6S6 

with him believers haye a connec- 
tion of spiritual life, 636 

human nature in, may have guilt 

without depravity, 646 

educator of the race,. — 666 

the Person of,. . 66^706 

the doctrine of his Person stated, 6GB 

a brief historical survey of the doc- 
trine of his Person, 669 

Tlews of the in>lonites concerning,.. 669 
reality of his body denied by Doce- 

t«, 670 

views of Arians concerning, 670 

views of ApoIIinarians 670, 671 

views of Nestorians, 671, 672 

views of Eutychlans, 672 

the two natures of, their integrity,.. 673 

fais humanity real, . 673 

is expressly called ' a man,' 673 

his genealogies, 673 

had the essential elements of hu- 
man nature, 674 

had the same powers and principles 

of normal humanity, 674 

his elocution, 674 

subject to the laws of human devel- 
opment, - . 675 

in twelfth year seems to enter on 
consciousness of his divine Son- 
ship, 675 

Buffered and died, 675 

dies (Stroud) of a broken heart, — 675 
lived a life of faith and prayer, and 

study of Scripture, 675 

the integrity of his humanity, — ^675-6Sl 

Bupematurally conceived, 675 

free from hereditary depravity and 

actual sin, 676 

his ideal human nature, 67S 

fais human nature finds its personal- 
ity in union with the divine, 679 

his human nature germinal, 6S0 

the 'Everlasting Father,' ( 

the Vine-man, 680 

Docetie doctrine concerning, confut- 
ed, ( 

possessed a knowledge of his own 

deity, ^ ( 

exercised divine prerogatives, ( 

in him divine knowledge and power, 682 
union of two natures in his one per- 
son, 683-700 

possesses a perfect divine and hu- 
man nature, 683, 684 

proof of this union of natures in,.. 684 



Christ speaks of liimself as a single 

person, «. 684 

attributes of both his natures as- 
cribed to one person,. ^684, 685 

Scriptural representation of infinite 
value of atonement and union of 
race with God prove him divine,.. 685 
Lutheran view as to communion of 

natures In, 686 

four genera regarding the natures 

of Christ, 68S 

union of natures in, 686 

theory of his incomplete humanity, 686 

objections to this theory,. 687, 688 

theory of his gradual incarnation* 

..«.- 688, 689 

objections to this view,.^..^.....689-^l 
real nature of union of persons in, 

691-700 

importance of correct views of the 

person of, 691, 692 

chief problems in the doctrine of the 

person of, ... .. .. 692 

why the union of the natures in the 

person of Christ is inscrutable,.. 693 
on what the possibility of the union 
of deity and humanity In his per^ 

son is grounded, 693, 694 

no double personality in,. .694-696 

union of natures In, its eifect upon 

his humanity, ... 696, 697 

union of natures in, its eifect upon 

the divine, ..^ 697 

this union of natures In the person 

of, necessary,. 698 

the union of natures in, eternal, 698, 699 
the infinite and finite in,—, ,—.699, 700 

the two states of,. «._.701-710 

the nature of his humiliation, ^701-706 

not the union in him of Logos and 

human nature, ...... 701 

his humiliation did not consist in 
the surrender of tlie relative di- 
vine attributes,.......—............. 701 

objections to above view 701-708 

his humiliation consisted in the sur^ 
render of the independent exercise 

of the Divine attributes, 708 

his humiliation consisted in the as- 
sumption by the pre-ezistent Lo- 
gos of the servant-form,. 708 

his humiliation consisted in the sub- 
mission of the Logos to the Holy 

Spirit, 703 

his humiliation consisted in the sur^ 
render as to his human nature of 
all advantages accruing thereto 

from union with deity,. 703, 704 

the five stages of his humillatioii* 

^704-706 

-706-710 



his state of exaltation,. 



the nature of his exaltation,«....706» 707 
the stages of his ezaltatiQn,.......707-71O 
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Christ, hl8 quickening and resurrec- 
tion, 707, 708 

liis ascension,. 708-710 

his offices, 710-776 

his offices three, 710 

his Prophetic work, 710-713 

prophet, its meaning as applied to 

him, 710 

three methods of fulfilling the 

prophet's office, 711 

his preparatory work as Logos, 711 

his ministry as incarnate, 711, 712 

his ascended guidance and teadiing 

of the church on earth, 712 

his final reyelation of the Father 

to the saints in glory, 712, 713 

his Priestly office, 713-775 

in what respects he was a priest, — 713 
his atoning work, see Atonement, 
as immanent in the universe, see Lo- 
gos, 
hearer of our humanity, life of our 

race, 715 

his sufferings not atonement but 

revelation of atonement, 715 

his death a moral stimulus to men, 716 
did he ever utter the words * give 

his life a ransom for many ' ? 717 

did not preach, but established the 

gospel, 721 

a noble martyr, ^..^^ ... 729 

his death the central truth of Chris- 
tianity, .733, 764 

his death set forth by Baptism and 

Lord's Supper, ..... — .. . 733 

the Great Penitent, 734, 737, 760 

the Savior of all men, 739 

refused 'the wine mingled with 

myrrh,' 742 

never makes confession of sin, 746 

a stambling-block to modem specu- 
lation, 746 

had not hereditary depravity but 

guilt, 747, 762 

was he slain by himself or an- 
other? - 747 

does he suffer intensively the infi- 
nite punishment of sin? 747 

his obedience, active and passive, 

needed in salvation, 749, 770 

died for all, 750 

Incorporate with humanity, became 

our substitute,. 750 

how * lifted up,' 751 

mediator between the just God and 

the merciful God, 764 

in his organic union with the race 
is the vital relation which makes 
his vicarious sufferings either pos- 
sible or Just, 754 

as God immanent in humanity, is 
priest and victim, condemning and 



condemned, atoning and atoned,.. 756 
Christ created humanity, and as im- 
manent God sustains it, while 
it sins, thus becoming responsible 
for its sin. ^756, 769 

as Logos smitten by guilt and pun- 
ishment, 755 

the *must be' of his sufferings, 
what? 765 

his race-responsibility not destroyed 
by incarnation, or purification in 
womb of Virgin, 'j^ 

his sufferings reveal the cross hid- 
den in the divine love from foun- 
dation of the world, 756, 763 

in womb of Virgin purged from de- 
pravity, guilt and penalty remain- 
ing, 757, 759 

the central brain of our race 



through 
pass. 



which all ideas must 



his guilt, what?.. 



757 

767 

innocent in personal, but not race 

relations, 758 

his secular and church priesthood,.. 753 
did he suffer only for his own share 

in sin of the race? 758 

his incarnation an expression of a 
prior union with race beginning at 

creation, 753 

various explanations of his identifi- 
cation with race, 769 

he longed to suffer, 759 

he could not help suffering, 760 

all nerves and sensibilities of race 

meet in him, - 760 

his place in 2 Cor. 6 : 21, 760, 761 

when and how did he take guilt and 

penalty on himself, 761 

import of his submission to John's 

baptism, 762 

was he unjustified till his death? 762 

his guilt first purged on Cross, 762 

as incarnate, revealed, rather than 

made, atonement, 762 

the personally unmerited sufferings 

of, the mystery of atonement, 768 

may have felt remorse as central 

conscience of humanity, 769 

his sufferings, though temporal, met 

infinite demands of law, 769 

paid a penalty equivalent, though 

not identical, 769, 770 

how Savior of all men, 773 

specially Savior of those who be- 
lieve, 778 

his priesthood, everlasting, 773 

as Priest he Is intercessor, see In- 
tercession. 

his Kingly office...... .. 776 

his kingship defined,. 776 

his kingdom of power, 776 
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Christ, his kingdom of grace, 775. 776 

the only instance of Fortwirkunff 
after death, 776 

his kingdom of glory, 776 

his kingdom, the antidote to de- 
spair concerning charch, 776 

his kingship, two practical remarks 
upon, 776 

onion with, see Union. 

ascended, commonlcates life to 
church, . 806 

heathen may receiye salvation from 
Christ without knowing giver or 
how gift was purchased, 843 

his suflFerlngs secure acquittal from 
penalty of law, J 

his obedience secures reward of law, 858 

onion with, secures his life as domi- 
nant principle in soul, 860 

his life in beUever will infallibly 
extirpate all depravity, 860 

• we in,* Jostlflcation, 1 

• in us,' Sanctiflcation, i 

his twofold work in the world, J 

a new object of attention to the be- 
liever, - - — — — 873 

onion with, secures impartation of 

spirit of obedience. 875 

his commands must not be modified 

by any church, M9 

submitted to rites appointed for 

sinnera, M3 

God's Judicial activity exercised 

through, 1087 

qualified by his two natures to act 

as Judge, 1027 

his body confined to space. . — 1032 

his soul not limited to space. 1082 

Christianity, its triumph over pagan- 
ism, the wonder of history, 191-193 

its influence on civilisation, 193, 194 

its influence on individuals, 194, 195 

submits to Judgment by only test of 
a religion, not ideals, but perform- 
ances, 195 

and pantheism. 282 

circumstances favorable to its prop- 
agation. 666 

Japanese objection to its doctrine 

of brotherhood, 898 

Christologlcal method in theology. — 50 

Christology, 665-776 

Chronology, schemes of. 224. 225 

Church, its safety and aggressiveness 

dependent on sound doctrine, IS 

its relation to truth. 83 

polity and ordinances of, their pur- 
pose. 546 

a prophetic institution, 712 

doctrine of the. 887-980 

constitution of the, or its Polity, — 

887-029 



Church, in its largest slgnlflcatlon,^ 887 

and kingdom, difference between, 

887, 889 



definition of, in 
fessioo. 



Westminster Con- 



.887 



the universal, includes all believers, 888 

universal, the body of Christ, 888 

a transcendent element in. 888 

union with Christ, the presupposi- 
tion of. 888 

the indwelling Christ, its elevating 

privilege, 888 

the universal or invisible distin- 
guished from the local or visible, 889 

individual, defined, 893 

the laws of Christ on which church 

gathered, 890 

not a humanitarian organisation. 890 

the term employed In a loose sense, 891 
significance of the term etymologi- 

cally, 891 

the secular use of ito Greek fbrm,.. 891 
used as a generic or collective term, 891 
the Greek term translated, its deri- 
vation, 891 

applied by a figure of rhetoric to 

many churches, 891 

the local, a divine appointment, 892 

the Hebrew terms for, its larger and 

narrower use. 892 

Christ took his idea of, from He- 
brew not heathen sonrces..., -, 892 

exists for sake of the kingdom,.,,.. 892 
will be displaced by a Christian 

state, -.—,-. 893 

the decline of, not to be deplored,.. 893 

a voluntary society, ■■■ . 898 

memberahip in, not hereditary or 

compulsory, .. 893 

onion with, logically follows onion 

with Christ, 893 

its doctrine, a necessary outgrowth 
of the doctrine of regeneration,... 893 

highest organism of human life,. 894 

is an organism such as the religion 

of spirit necessarily creates, 891 

its organisation may be Informal,.. 894 

its organisation may be formal. 894 

its organisation in N. T. formal,. 894 

its developed organisation indicated 
by change of names from Gospels 

to EpisUes, 896 

not an exclusively spiritual organ- 
isation, .. ... 895 

doctrine of Plymouth Brethren con- 
cerning, 896, 896 

organisation of the, not definitely 
prescribed in N. T. and left to ex- 
pediency ; an erroneous theory, 896 

government of, five alleged forms in 

N. T., 897 

regenerate penons only msniben U, 897 
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Chnrch, Chrlit law-gfrer 
members on equality,. 



of, — 



887 

898 



one member of, has no Jorlsdictlon 

over another,. — . 886 

Independent of civil power, 889 

local, its sole object, .^ 889 

local, nnited worship a datj of^... 889 

its law, the will of Christ. 800 

membership in, quaUflcations pre- 
scribed for, 800 



membership in, duties attached to, 800 

its genesis, 800 

in germ before Pentecost, , ..- .- 800 

three periods in liffe of, 801 

officers elected as occasion demand- 

Paul's teaching concerning, progres- 

slTO, 802 

how far synagogue was model of,... 802 
a new, how constituted, 802 



In formation of, a council not abso- 
lutely wqulsite, 802,803 

at Antloch, its independent career,. 803 

its government, ■- — 808-926 

its government, as to source of au- 
thority, an absolute monarchy,. — 803 
Its government, as to interpretation 
and execution of Christ's law, an 

absolute democracy, 803 

should be united in action, 804 

union of, in action should be, not 
passive submission, but intelligent 

co-operation, 804 

peaceful unity in, result of Spirit's 

work, 804 

Baptist, law of msjority-rule in,... 804 
as a whole responsible for doctrinal 
and practical purity,., 806 



ordinances committed to custody of 
whole, 806 

as a whole, elects Its officers and 
delegates, 906 

as a whole, exercises discipline, — . 807 
the self-government of, an educa- 
tional influence, 803 



IMMtor's duty to. 808 

the world-church or Romanist the- 
ory of, considered, 806-911 

Peter as foundation of, what meant 

by the statement,,,^... 909-911 

See also Peter. 

the hierarchical government of, cor- 
rupting and dishonoring to Christ, 911 

the theory of a national, considered, 
J12-914 

Presbyterian system of the, authors 
upon, . — — 912 

independence of, when given up, 912 

a spiritual, incapable of delimita- 
tion, ^ 913 

officers of the, Jli-924 

offices in, two, J14-916 



Church, a plurality of rtderthlp in the 

primitive, occasional, 915, 916 

the pastor, bishop or elder of the, 

his three fold duty,.. 916, 917 

the deacon, his duties,. 917, 918 

did women in the early church dis- 
charge diaconal functions? . 918 

ordination of officers in, 91S-924 

See Ordination, 
local, highest ecclesiastical authori- 
ty in N. T., 920 

discipline of,. 924-926 

See Discipline, 
relation of, to sister churches,»..926-829 

each, the equal of any other, 826 

each, directly responsible to Christ, 
and with spiritual possibiUties 

equal to any other,,,,— 826 

each, to maintain fraternity and co- 
operation with other churches, 986 

each, should seek and take advice 

from other churches,. 927 

the fellowship of a, with another 
church may be broken by depart- 
ures from Scriptural faith and 

practice, .... — ..— 928 

Independence of, qualified \fj Inters 

dependence^ . 928 

what It ought to do If distressed by 

serious internal disagreements, — 928 
its independence requires largest co- 
operation with other churches,. — 929 
list of authorities on general sub- 
ject of the, 929 

ordinances of the, 930-980 

See Ordinances, Baptism, and 
Lord's Supper. 

Cinmlaiio, .... ...... 883 

Circumcision, of Christ, its import,.. 761 
its law and that of baptism not the 

same, 964, 865 

CiircumWkoe99io, ................. 333 

Civilisation, can Its arte be lost? — 629 
Coffin, called by Egyptians 'chest of 

the living,' 896 

Coffito mrgo Dent ef<r- — ^ 

Coyiio ergo sum — oogito 9oiUcet 9um, 66 

Coffito ~ ooQiiane tum...... 66 

Cognition of flniteness, dependence, 
etc., the occasion of the direct 
cognition of the Infinite, Absolute, 

etc., 62 

Coming, second, of Christ. 1008-1015 

the doctrine of, stated, 1003 

Scriptures describing, 1003, 1D04 

statements concerning, not all spir- 
itual, -1004 

outward and visible, 1004 

the objects to be secured at. 1004 

said to be 'in like manner' to his 

ascension, 1004, 1006 

analogous to his first,. 
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Coming, second, can all men at one 

time see Christ at the? 1006 

the time of, not definitely taught, 1006 
predictions of, parallel those of his 

first, 1007 

patient waiting for, disciplinary, — 1007 

precursors of, 1008-1010 

a general prevalence of Christiani- 
ty, a precursor of, 1008 

a deep and wide spread develop- 
ment of evil, a precursor of, 1008 

a personal antichrist, a precursor 

of, -1008 

four Blgna of, according to some, 1010 

millennium, prior to, 1010, 1011 

and millennium as pointed out In 

Rev. 20:4-10. lOU 

immediately connected with a gen- 
eral resurrection and Judgment, — 1011 

of two kinds, 1014 

a reconciliation of pre-mlllenarlan 
and post-mlllenarlan theories sug- 
gested, — 1014 

Is the preaching which is to pre- 
cede, to nations as wholes, or to 

each Individual in a nation? 1014 

the destiny of those living at,.^ — 1015 
Comings of Christ, partial and typl- 

Commentlng, its progress, — .....^^. 86 
Commission, Christ's final, not con- 
fined to eleven, . 906 

Commercial theory of Atonement,... 747 
Common law of church, what?.. — 970 
Communion, prerequisites to, 989-880 

limitation of, commanded by Christ 
and apostles, 969 

limitation of, implied in its analo- 
gy to Baptism, 969 

prerequisites to, laid down not by 
church, but by Christ and his 
apostles expressly or implicitly, 970 

prerequisites to, are four, . 970 

Regeneration, a prerequisite to, 971 

Baptism, a prerequisite to, 971 

the apostles were baptized before,— 971 

the command of Christ places bap- 
tism before, 971 

in all cases recorded In N. T. bap- 
tism precedes, 971 

the symbolism of the ordinances re- 
quires baptism to precede, 971, 972 

standards of principal denomina- 
tions place baptism before, 972 

where baptism customarily does not 
precede, the results are unsatis- 
factory, 972 

Church-membership, a prerequisite 

to 973 

church rite, 973 

iffymbol of Christian fellowship,.. 973 




Communion, an orderly walk, a pre- 
requisite to, 978 

Immoral conduct, a bar to, 973, 974 

disobedience to the commands of 

Christ, a bar to,- 974 

heresy, a bar to, ...... 974 

schism, a bar to, . 975 

restricted, the present attitude of 

Baptist churches to, 97€ 

local church under responsibility to 
see Its, preserved from disorder,.. 

open, advocated because baptism 
cannot be a term of communion, 

not being a term of salvation*. 977 

open, contrary to the practice of 

organized Christianity, 977 

no more binding than baptism, 978 

open, tends to do away with bap- 
tism, .— 978 

open, destroys discipline,—. 978 

open, tends to do away with the 

visible church, ... .......... 979 

strict, objections to, answered brief- 
ly, .J979, 980 

open, its Justification briefly con- 
sidered, 980 

a list of authors u];>on,.... 980 

Compact with Satan, ... ..... 468 

Complex act, part may designate 

whole, .,, — 946 

Concept, not a mental image, . 7 

in theology, may be distinguished 

by definition from all others, 15 

Concupiscence, what? ....... 622 

Romish doctrine of, 904 

Concurrence in all operations at basis 

of preservation, 411 

divine efficiency In, does not de- 
stroy or absorb the efllclency as- 
sisted 418 

God's, In evil acts only as they are 

natural acts, 418, 419 

ConfesBlon, Romanist view of, 834 

Conflagration, final, 1012 

Confucianism, 180, 181 

Confucius, 180, 181 

Connate ideas, 63, 64 

Conscience, what? 82, 83 

proves existence of a holy Lawgiver 

and Judge, 82 

its supremacy, 82 

warns of existence of law, 82 

speaks In Imperative, 82 

represents to Itself some other as 

judge, 82 

the will It expresses superior to 

ours, ..— . 83 

witness against pantheism, 103 

thirst of, assuaged by Christ's sac- 
rifice, 297 

Its nature, 498 
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Conieience, not a fteolty, bnt a mode, 488 

Intellectnal element In, 498 

emotional element in,. 498 

solely Judicial, 498 

discrimlnatlTe, . ^ . 488 

impulBlve, 488 

other mental proceBses from which 

It Is to be dlstlngaiahed, 499 

the moral judiciary of the soul* 600 

most he enlightened and cnltiyated, 500 

an echo of God's voice, 601 

In its relation to Ood as holy, 608 

the organ by which the human 
spirit finds Ood in itself, and itself 

in God, 608 

rendered less sensitiye, but cannot 

be annulled, by sin, 647 

needs Christ's propitiation, 796 

absolute liberty of, a distinguishing 

tenet of Baptists, 898, 899 

Consciousness, Christian, not norma 

normanB, but norma normata^ 28 

defined, 68 

not source of other knowledge, 63 

self, primarily a distinguishing of 

itself from Itself. 104 

comes logically before consciousness 

of the world, 104 

self-consciousness, what? 263 

CoDsubstantiatioD, 968 

Contrary choice, in Adam, 619 

not essential to will, 600, 606 

its present limits, 605 

Contrition, Romish doctrine of, 834 

Conyersion, God's act in the will in,.. 793 

sudden, 827 

defined, 829 

relation to regeneration,. i 

voluntary, .- i 

man's relation to God in, 830 

conversions other than the first, — . 831 
relations of the divine and human 

Cosmological argument, see God. 

Covetousness, what? 669 

Cranial capacity of man and apes,.. 473 

Creatianism, Its advocates,.^^..^ 491 

its tenets, 491 

its untenablllty, 491-493 

Creation, attributed to Christ, 310 

attributed to Spirit, 816 

doctrine of, 871-410 

definition of, 371, 873 

by man of ideas and volitions and 
indirectly of brain-modifications, 871 

is change of energy into force, 871 

Lotzean, author's view of, 372 

is not ' production out of nothing,* 872 

Is not • fashioning,* 372, 873 

Bot an emanation from divine sub- 
•tance, 872 



Creation, tiie divine in* the origina- 
tion of substance,.-, -— ... 873 

free act of a rational will, 873 

extemalisatlon of God's thought,.. 878 
creation and ' generation ' and * pro- 
cession,' 878 

is God's voluntary limitation of 

himself; ; 378 

how an act of the triune God, 878 

not necessary to a trinitarian God, 378 
the doctrine of, proved only from 

Scripture, 874 

direct Scripture statements concern- 
ing, discussed, 374-377 

idea of, originates, when we think 
of things as originating in God 

immediately, 371 

Paul's idea of, 876 

absolute, heathen had glimpses of, 876 

best expressed in Hebrew, 876 

found among early Babylonians, 876 

found in pre-Zoroastrian, Vedlc, 
and early Egyptian religions, — 879 

in heathen systems, .. 371 

literature on, 871 

' out of nothing, * its origin, 877 

indirect evidence of, from Script- 
ure, 377, 378 

theories which oppose,. 878^1 

Dualism opposes, see Dualism, 
emanation opposes, see Emanation. 
Creation from eternity, theory stated, 386 
not necessitated by God's omnipo- 
tence, 387 

contradictory in terms and irration- 
al, 387 

another form of the see-saw philos- 
ophy, 387 

not necessitated by God's timeless- 

ness, 381 

inconceivable, 381 

not consistent with the conception 

of universe as an organism, 388 

not necessitated by God's immuta- 
bility 888 

not necessitated by God's love,..388, 888 
inconsistent with God's independ- 
ence and personality, 381 

outgrowth of Unitarian tendencies, 388 
Creation, opposed by theory of spon- 
taneous generation, see <3enera- 
tion. Spontaneous. 

Mosaic account of, 391-397 

asserts originating act of God in,.. 891 
makes God antedate and create mat- 
ter, 891 

recognises development, 891 

lays the foundation for cosmogony, 392 
can be interpreted in harmony with 

mediate creation or evolution,..^. 891 
not an allegory or myth,.^^^... 894 
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Creation, Mottle tceonnt of, not the 
blending of Inconsistent stories,.. 8M 

not to be liittfpttttd la a lijrperUt- 
eral way,-, •■...,— 8M 

does not ate 'day* for a period of 
twenty-foor hours,. ,.,„ 894 

Is not a precise geological record,.. 816 

Its scheme In detail, ..— ■— 896-387 

literature upon, „,- 8Bg, 817 

Creation, God's end In,... 897-408 

God*t end In, hit own glory.......... 898 

God's chief end in, the manifesta- 
tion of hit glory,... 898 

his glory most valuable end in, 899 

his glory only end In, consistent 
with hit Independence and tOTer- 
elgnty, 899 

hit glory the end In, which tecuret 
every Interett of the universe, 400 

his glory the end In, because It It 
the end proposed to hit creaturet, 401 

its final value. Its value for God^.. 402 

the doctrine of, Itt relation to other 
doctrines, 402-410 

Its relation to the holiness and be- 
nevolence of God, 402 

first. In what senses ' very good,* 402 

pain and imperfection In, before 
moral evil, reasons for, 402 

sets forth wisdom and free-will of 
God, 404 

Christ In, the Bevealer of God, and 
the remedy of pessimism,.... 406 

presents God In Providence and Be- 
demptlon, 407 

gives value to the Sabbath, 408 

Creation of man, exclusively a fact of 
Scripture, 465 

Scripture declares it an act of God, 465 

Scripture silent on method of, — ... 465 

Scripture does not exclude mediate 
creation of body, If this method 
probable from other sources, — 466, 481 

and theistic evolution, 466 

his soul, its creation, though medi- 
ate, yet Immediate, 466, 491 

not from brute, but from God, 
through brute, 467, 469, 472 

the last stage in the development of 
life. 469 

unintelligible unless the Inunanent 
God is regarded as giving new 
Impulses to the process, — .... — 470 

as to soul and body. In a sense im- 
mediate, »»....- 470 

natural selection. Its relations to, — 470 

by laws of development, which are 
methods of the Creator, 472 

when finished presents, not a brute, 
but a man, 472 

constitutes blm the offspring of 
God, and God his Father, 474 



Creation of man, at taUag place 
through Christ, made Its product 
a son of God by rtlatloiiahlp to 

the Eternal Son, ....... 474 

theory of Itt occurrence at tereral 

centres, 481 

and hit n«w creation compared,.. 694 
In it body made corruptible, tool 

incorruptible^ - „ ■■ .-- .,. „, 991 

Creation, ooatlnaoot. Its doctrine,. 415 

its advocates,. ^ ., 416 

the element of truth In,— ,— 416 

its error,. ,.— -,.,„ .. 416 

contradicts contdoutnett, - 416 

exaggerates God't power at expense 

of other attributet, 417 

rendert pertonal identity Inexplica- 
ble. 417 

tendt to pantheltm, 417 

Creaiura, 392 

Credo qwla impoiHbUe eit^ 84 

Creedt, 18, 42 

Crime bett prevented by conviction of 

itt de$ert of punishment, 666 

Crimen latm mafe§iaU9, 748 

Criminal theory,. 748 

CriUdsm, higher, 169-172 

what it means, 169 

infiuenced by spirit In which con- 
ducted, 169. 170 

Its teachings on Pentateuch and 

Hexateuch, 170 

reveals God's method In making up 

record of his revelatlon,^ 172 

literature upon, 172 

Cumulative arugment, 71 

Cur Deua Homo, synopsis of, 748 

•Curse* In Gal. 8:13, 760 

' Custom, Immemorial.* binding. 970 

' Damn,' its present connotation ac- 
quired from Impression made on 

popular mind by Scriptures,. 1046 

' Damnation ' in 1 Cor. 11 : 28, Itt mean- 
ing, 900 

Darwinism, its teaching, 470 

its truth, 470 

is not a complete explanation of the 

history of life 470 

fails to account for origin of sub- 
stance and of variations. 470 

does not take account of midden ai>- 
pearance in the geological record 

of Important forms of llf^ 470 

leaves gap between highest anthro- 
poid and lowett specimen of man 

unspanned, .._. 471 

fails to explain many Important 

facts in heredity,.. — ■. 471 

must admit that natural telectlon 
has not yet produced a tpeclet, 

at far at we know ..,—.. 472 

as its author understood It, was 
not opposed to the Christian faith, 478 
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Day in Qen. !,■■■■■■■■■■■■ ■«^.«- . S8 

its meantng,. 22S, 224, 394» S96 

Deacons, their duties, 917, 918 

ordination of, 919 

Deaconesses, 918 

Dead, Christ* 8 preaching to, 707, 708 

Dead, Egyptian Book of the, 996 

extracts from, 996 



resurrection in, 1022 

judgment in, 1024 



' Deadly sins, the seven,' of Roman- 
ism, 671, 672 

Death, spiritual, a consequence of the 

Pall, 591 

spiritual, in what it consists, 

691, 669, 880. 982 

physical, its nature, 666, 982 

physical, a part of the penalty of 

sin proved from Scripture, 666, 667 

and sin complemental, 867 

a natural law, on occasion of man's 

sin, appointed to a moral use, — 667 
the liberator of souls, 668 



the penalty of sin, proved from rea- 
son. 



668 



Its universality how alone explained 
consistently with idea of God's 
Justice, 668 

not a necessary law of organised be- 
ing, 668 

higher being might have been at- 
tained without its intervention, — 668 

to Christian not penalty, but chas- 
tisement and privilege, 669, 988, 964 

eternal, what? 660 

second, .648, 982, 983, 1013 

not cessation of being, 984 

as dissolution, cannot aflPect indivis- 
ible soul, 964 

as a cessation of consciousness pre- 
paratory to other development, 
considered, 986 

cannot terminate the development 
for which man was made, 

cannot so extinguish being that no 
future vindication of Qod's moral 
government is possible, 987 

cannot, by annihilation, falsify the 
testimony of man's nature to im- 
mortality, 989 



man's body only made liable to, — 981 
as applied to soul, designates an un- 
holy and unhappy state of being,.. 998 
consciousness after, indicated in 

many Scriptures, ^ — ....J99S, 994 

a * sleep,' 994 

of two kinds, 1013 

Its passionless and statuesque tran- 
quility prophetic, — ..^ 1016 

Decree to act not the act, 864, 868 

Decree, the divine, permissive in case 
of evil, ■■ ■ I.... ■■■■■■■■■ .864, 866 



Decree, not a eante,««^— ■■■■■>»— — 860 

of end and means combined,..863, 868, 864 
does not efficiently work evil choices 

in men, 866 

to permit sin, and the fact of the 

permission of sin equally equitable, 866 
to initiate a system in which sin 

has a place, how consistent with 

God's holiness? 887 

Decrees of God, the, 363-870 

their definition,.. ^ 863-385 

many to us, yet in nature one plan, 863 
relations between, not chronological 

but logical, 368 

without necessity,. 361 

relate to things outside of God, 363 

respect acts, both of God and free 

creatures, — 864 

not addressed to creatures, 364 

all human acts covered byr. 864 

none of them read * you shall sin,'.. 854 
sinful acts of men, how related to, 854 

how divided, '. 856 

declared by Scripture to include all 

things, 366 

declared by Scripture to deal with 

special things and events, 856 

proved from divine foreknowledge, 356 

respect foreseen results, 366 

provd from divine wisdom, 368 

proved from divine immutability, 

368, 859 

proved from the divine benevolence, 859 

a ground of thanksgiving, 859 

not inconsistent with man's free 



agency. 



do not remove motive for exertion, 363 

and fate, 863 

encourage effort, 864 

they do not make God the author of 

sin, 866 

practical uses of the doctrine of,.. 368 
the doctrine of, dear to matured un- 
derstanding and deep experience, 368 
how the doctrine should be preached, 869 

Deism, defined, 414 

some of its advocates, 414 

an exaggeration of God's transcend- 

rests upon a false analogy, 4i6 

a system of anthropomorphism, 416 

denies providential interference, — 415 

tends to atheism, 416 

• Delivering to Satan,* 457 

Delphic oracle, 1* 

Demons, see Angels, evil. 

Depravity, explained by a personal 
act in tlie previous timeless state 

of being, 488 

of nature, repented of by Christians, 665 

Arminian theory of, .. ^801, 802 

New School theory of, -808, 607 
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Depravity, Federal theory ot 612, 613 

Augastlnlan tbeory of, 619, 620 

defined, 637 

total. Its meaning, ^ ^637-639 

l8 Bubjectiye pollution,. 646, 646 

Christ had no, 646, 756-7S8 

of human will, requires special dl- 

▼Ine influence,.....^..^.^ 784 

of all humanity, — — . — ,. 813 

DetemUnaiio e9i negatio^ 9 

Determinism, 362, 607-610 

Dmm fiesofi M qv4d est quia non est 
quid, 244 



Deuteronomy, .... 167-169, 171, 239 

Deril, .464, 463 

Demtra Dei uhiqut eet,. 706 

Diaholu9 nuttut, nulhu Bedemptor,^ 462 
Diatoms, and natural selection, — ... 471 
Dichotomous and Dichotomy, see Man. 

Dies Ira, the, 646, 1066 

Dignity, the plural of, 818 

Disciples or Campbellites, 821, 840, 917 

Discrepancies, alleged, in Scripture, 

107, 108, 173, 174 

Divorce, permitted by Moses, 230 

Docet», 670 

45 



angeUouSr- 
subtitie,... 



\ 



Doctor 
Doctor 
Doctrine,. 17. 33, W 

Documentary evidence, — .. 141, 142 

Doddridge's dream, 453 

Dogmatic system implied in Script- 
ure, «... 16 

Dogmatism, ~- 42 

Domine, quouaquet Calvin*s motto, 1006 

Donum supernaturale,. 522 

Dort, Synod of, ^614, 777 

Douay version, Mat. 26 : 28 in, 965 

Dualism, two forms of, 878 

a form of, holds two distinct and 

co-eternal principles, 378 

a history of this form of, 878-380 

this form of, presses the maxim ex 

nihilo nihil fit too far. 380 

this form of, applies the test of in- 

concelvlbility too rigidly, 880 

this form of, unphilosophical, 381 

this form of, limits God's power and 

blessedness. 881 

this form of, falls to account for 

moral evil,... 881 

another form of, holds the exist- 
ence of two antagonistic spirits, 

381, 382 

this form of, at variance with the 

Scriptural representation of God, 3S2 
this form of, opposed to the Scrip- 
tural representation of the Prince 

of Evil, 882 

Ducit quemque volupt<u, 

Duties, our, not all disclosed in rev- 
elation, 646 



669 

.669, 670 
iiO 



Bbionism, .»• 

Ebionltea, 

Ecclesiastes, 
Ecclealology, 
Eden, adapted to infantile and inno- 
cent manhood...... ........ 688 

Education, by impersonal law, and by 

personal dependence, 414 

Efficacious call, its natore,. ^792, 793 

'Effulgence,* 836 

Ego, cognition of it logically pre- 
cede* that of non-ego, 104 

Egyptian language, old, its linguistic 

value, 497 

idea of blessedness of future life de- 
pendent on preservation of body,.. 996 
idea of permanent union of soul 

and body, 1022 

way of representing God, — 876, 877 

knowledge of future state, 995 

Binxige, der, every man is, 863 

Eldership, plural, .916, 916 

Election, its relation to God's de- 
crees, «i^ — 866 

logically subsequent to redemption 777 
not to share In atonement but to 

special Influence of Spirit, 779 

doctrine of, ^77^-790 

definition, 779 

proof from Scripture,... ^779-782 

statement preliminary to proof, 779 

asserted of certain individuals, — 780 
asserted in connection with divine 

foreknowledge, ^780, 781 

asserted to be a matter of grace,.. 781 
connected with a giving by Father 

to Son of certain persons, 781 

connected with union with Christ. 781 
connected with entry in the Lamb's 

Book of Life, 781 

conected with allotment as disciples 

to certain believers, 782 

conected with a special call of God, 782 
connected with a birth by God's 

will, 782 

connected with gift of repentance 

and faith, . T82 

connected with holiness and good , 
782 



works as a gift,.. 
Lutheran view of,.- 
Arminian view of,. 



-782, 783: 
. 783, 



a group of views concerning, 783 

proved from reason,. ..- — ^788-786; 

is the purpose or choice which pre- 
cedes gift of regenerating grace,.. 783 
is not conditioned on merit or faith 

in chosen, 784 

needed by depravity of hnman will, 784 
other considerations which make It 

more acceptable to reason, 786 

objections to, ^786-790 

is unjust, ■— 7» 
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Election, la partlaU..^ 786 

the ethical side of natural aelectlon, 786 

la arbitrary, 787 

is Immoral, 787, 788 

fosters pride, 788 

discourages effort, 788, 789 

implies reprobation, 789, 790 

list of anthors on, 790 

Elijah, his translation, 995 

John the Baptist as, 1013 

Elizabeth, Queen, immersed, 937 

Elohlm, 818, 819 

Emahatlon theory of origin of uni- 
verse, 378-383 

Empirical theory of morals, truth in, 601 
reconciled with intuitional theory, 601 

Encratltes, deny to woman *the im- 
age of God.* 624 



Endor, woman of,. 

' Enemies,* Bom. 6 : 10,.. 

Energy, mental, life, 

resisted, force, ... 



.966 



.719 
.262 



262 



universe derived from, 252 

its change into force is creation,.. 262 

dissipation of, 374, 415 

Enghis and Neanderthal crania, 471 

Enmity to God, 569, 817. 818 

Enoch, translation of, 658, 994 

Environment, 426, 1034, 1049 

Eophyte and Eosoon, .. 895 

Epicureanism, 91, 184, 299 

Error, systems of, suggest organizing 

superhuman intelligences. 467 

Errors in Scripture, alleged,.—.. — 222-236 

Eschatology, 981-1066 

EBprii geU (matter) Schelling's bon 

mot, 886 

Essenes, 787 

Esther, book of, 237, 309 

• Eternal sin, an.* 1034, 1048 

Eternity, 276 

Ethics, how conditioned, ...-.— 8 

Christian and Christian faith insep- 
arable, 636 

Eucharist, see Supper, the Lord*B. 

Eutaxiology ..-.«_- 75 

Eutychians (Monophy sites) 672 

Eve. 626, 526, 676 

Evidence, principles of, 141-144 

Evil. -864, 1063 

Evolution, behind that of our own 
reason stands the Supreme Beason, 26 
and revelation constitute nature,.. 26 
an, of Scripture as of natural 

of ideas, not from sense to non- 
sense, W 

has given man the height from 
which he can discern stars of 
moral truth previously hidden be- 
low the horizon......... ..— . 66 

a process, not a power, 76 



Erolution, only a method of God,. 76 

spells purpose, 76 

awake to ends within the universe, 
but not to the great end of the 
universe itself, 76 

answers objections by showing the 
development of useful collocations 
from initial imperfections, . 78 

has reinforced the evidences of in- 
telligence in the universe. 79 

transfers cause to an immanent ra- 
tional principle, 79 

a materialized, logical process, 84 

of universe inexplicable unless mat- 
ter is moved from without, 92 

extension and, being, having thought 
and will, reveals itself in. 101 

only another name for Christ, 109 

views nature as a progressive or- 
der consisting of higher levels and 
phenomena unknown before, 121 

its principle, the Logos or Divine 
Beason, 123 

its continuity that of plan not of 
force, 123 

depends on increments of force with 
persistency of plan, 123 

irreconcilable with Deism and its 
distant God, 123 

the basis and background of a Chris- 
tianity which believes In a dyna- 
mical universe of which a per- 
sonal and loving God is the inner 
source of energy, 123 

implies not the uniformity, but Miti- 
versality of law, 125 

has successive stages, with new laws 
coming in, and becoming domi- 

of Hegel, a fact but faUlistic. 176 

of human society not primarily in- 
tellectual, but religious, 194 

is developing reverence with its 
allied qualities, 194 

if not recognized in Scripture leads 
to a denial of Its unity, 217 

of 'Truth — evolvable from the 
whole, evolved at last painfully,*— 218 

has given us a new Bible — a book 
which has grown, 224, 230, 231 

in a progress in prophecy, doctrine 
and church-polity seen In Paura 
epistles. 236 

not a tale of battle, but a love- 
story, 264 

the object of nature, and altruism 
the object of evolution. 264 

explains the world as the return of 
the highest to itself, 266 

in the idea of holiness and love 
exhibited In the pal»ontological 
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struggle tot life and for the life 
of others, 288, S88 



ETolution, is Qod*8 omnipreeence in 
time, 282 

of his own being, God not shut up 
to a necessary, 287 

working out a nobler and nobler 
Justice is proof that God is Just,.. 292 

a method of Christ's operation,. 811 

in its next scientific form will main- 
tain the diyineness of man and 
exalt Jesus of Nazareth to an emi- 
nence secure and supreme, 828 

' Father,' more than symbol of 
the cause of organic, 334 

and grayitation, all the laws of, are 
the work and manifestation of the 
present Christ, 337 

the conception of God in, leads to 
a Trinitarian conception, 349 

theological, are the heathen trini- 
ties stages in? 852 



is a regress terminating in the nec- 
essity of a creator, 874 

a self, of God, so Stoic monism 
regarded the world, 389 

implies previous Inyolution, 390 

assumes initial arrangements con- 
taining the possibilities of the or- 
der afterwards evolved, 390 

unable to create something out of 
nothing, 390 

the attempt to comprehend the world 
of experience in terms of funda- 
mental idealistic postulates, 390 

that ignores freedom of God Is pan- 
theistic, 390 

from the nebula to man, unfolds a 
Divine Self. ; 

but a habitual operation of God, 390 

not an eternal or self-originated 
process, „ ! 

natural selection without teleolog- 
ical factors cannot account for 
biological, 391 

and creation, no antagonism be- 
tween, 391 

Its limits, 392 

Spencer's definition of, stated and 
criticized, 392 

illustrated in progress from Oro- 
hlppus to horse of the present, 392 

of inorganic forces and materials, 
an, in this the source of animate 
species, yet the Mosaic account of 
creation not discredited, 392 

in all forms of energy, higher and 
lower, dependent directly on will 
of God. 393 

the struggle for life in palseontolog- 
ical stages of, the beginning of 
the sense of right and Justice, 268, 393 



Evolution, the atrngsla for the lli^ of 

others in palaootoloclcal 

of, the beginning of alt 
the science of, has strenjrtbened 

teleology, , 397 

its flow cimstitutes the aelf-reTaUr 

tion of the Infinite One,.^ ,^,_ 41S 

process of, easier believed in as a 

divine self-evolution than as a 

mechanical pr<w*<Mi, , , ,, 459 

of man, physical and peychical, no 

exception to process of, yet faith 

in God intact, 46S 



cannot be explained without 
into account the originatinsr agency 

of God,. 465 

does not make the idea of Creator 

superfluous, 466 

theist must accept, if he keep hla 

argument for existence of GkMl 

from unity of design,.. 

of music depends on power of 1 

mitting intellectual achievements, 466 
unintelligible except as immanent 
God gives new impulses to the pfo- 

cess, 476 

according to Mivart, it can account 

neither for body or soul of man,.. 473 
still incomplete, man is still on all 

fours, 472 

an atheistic, a reversion to the sav- 
age view, 47S 

thelstic, regards human nature as 
efllux and reflection of the Divine 

Personality, 471 

atheistic, satirised, 478 

a superior intelligence has guided,.. 473 
phylogenetic, in the creation of Eve, 685 
normal, man's will may induce a 

counter-evolution to, 681 

the goal of man's, is Christ, 680 

the derivation of spiritual gifts from 

the Second Adam consonant with, 681 
of humanity, the whole, depicted in 

the Cross and Passion, 716 

the process by which sons of God 

are generated, 967 

Example, Christ did not simply set,— 732 
Exegesis based on trustworthiness of 

verbal vehicle of Inspiration, 216 

Exercise-system of Hopkins and Em- 
mons. 45. 416, 417, 584, 607, 822 

Existence of God, see God. 

Ex nihilo nihil fit, 880 

Experience, .28, 63-65 

Expiation, representative, recognized 

among Greeks, 723 

Ezra, his relation to O. T., 167 

Fact local, truth universal, 240 

Facts not to be neglected, because 

relations are obscure, 36 

Faculties, mental, man's three»— — — 4S7 
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Faith, a higher fort of knowledge, — 8 

physical science rests on, 8 

never opposed to reason, 8 

conditioned by holy affection, 8 

act of integral sonl, 4 

can alone furnish material for a 

scientific theology, 4 

not blind, 5 

its fiduola includes notitiat 6 

its place In the Arminian system, 

605, 864 

In a tmth, possible in spite of dif- 
ficulties to us insoluble, 629 

does not save, but atonement which 

it accepts, 771 

saying, is the gift of God, 782 

an effect, not cause, of election, 784 

InrolTes repentance, 836 

defined, ^.^...^ — 836 

analysed, 837 

an Intellectual element (noUiia, 

ertdere Deum) in, 837 

must lay hold of a present Christ,.. 837 
an emotional element (a98en9us, 

eredere Deo) in, 837 

a voluntary element (/Idvctoj cre- 
dere in Dewn) in, 888 

self-surrender to good physician, 838 

the reflection of the Divine know- 
ing and willing in man*s finite 

spirit, 888 

its most important element, will, — 838 

is a bond between persons, 839 

appropriates Christ as source of 

pardon and life, 839 

its three elements illustrated,. 839 

phrases descriptive of, 839 

no element in, must be exaggerated 

at expense of the others, 839 

views refuted by a proper concep- 
tion of, 840 

an act of the affections and will, — 840 

not a purely intellectual state, 841 

is a moral act, and Involves respon- 
sibility, Ml 

saving, its general and particular 

objects, 842 

is believing in God as far as he has 

revealed himself, 842 

is It ever produced 'without a 

preacher'? 843,844 

its ground of faith, the external 

word, —.-———— .————~— 844 
its ground of assurance, the Spirirs 

inward witness, 844 

it is possible without assurance?.. 846 
necessarily leads to goods works,.. 846 
is not to be confounded with love 

or obedience, 847 

a work and yet excluded from the 

category of works, 847 

iDStnime&tal canie of salvation, — 847 



Faith, the hitermediate factor be- 
tween undeveloped tendency to- 
ward God and developed affection 

for God, 84? 

must not be confounded with its 

fruits, 848 

the actinic ray, 848 

is susceptible of increase, 818 

authors on the general subject of,.. 849 
why Justified by faith rather than 

other graces? 864 

not with the work of Christ a Joint 

cause of Justification,. 864 

its relation to Justification, 865 

the mediate cause of sanctification, 872 
secures righteousness (Justification 

plus sanctification),. 873 

Faithfulness, Divine, 288, 289 

Fall, Scriptural account of tempta- 
tion and, 682-685 

if account of, mythical, yet inspired 

and proflta\{^e, 682 

reasons for regarding account of, 

as historical, 682, 683 

the stages of temptation that pre- 
ceded, 684, 685 

how possible to a holy being? 586, 686 

incorrect explanations of, 685 

God not its author, .. 686 

was man's free act of revolt from 

cannot be explained on grounds of 
reason, 687 

was wilful resistance to the in- 
working God, 687 

was choice of supreme love to the 
world and self rather than su- 
preme devotion to God, 587 

cannot be explained psychologically, 687 

is an ultimate fact, 687 

an immanent preference which was 
first a choice and then an affec- 
tion, 688 

God*s permission of the temptation 
preceding, benevolent,. 



not Satanic, because not self-orig- 
inated, 688 

its temptation objectified in an em- 
bodied seducer, an advantage, 688 

presented no temptation having 
tendency in itself to lead astray, 
688, 689 

the slightness of the command in, 
the best test of obedience, 689 

the command in, was not arbitrary, 689 

the greatness of the sanction in- 
curred in, had been announced and 
should have deterred, 690 

the revelation of a will alienated 
from God, 690 

physical death a consequence of, 590 

brought death at <m e9 , 690 
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Fall, mortAl effects of the, counter- 
acted by grace, 590 



death said by some not to be a 
conseqaeBCe of the, 681 

spiritnal death, a consequence of,.. G91 

arrested the original tendency of 
man*s whole nature to God, G91 

deprayed man's moral and religious 
nature, 591 

left him with hU will fundamental- 
ly inclined to evil, 692 

darkened the intuition of reason, — 692 

rendered conscience perrerse in its 
Judgments, . 



terminated man's unrestrained in- 
tercourse with God, 692, I 

imposed banishment from the gar- 
den. 



constituted Adam*8 posterity sinful, 

see Imputation, 
of human nature could only occur 

in Adam, 629 

repented of, because apostasy of our 

common nature,.....^....^. — ~ — <>^ 
all responsible for the one sin of 

the, as race-sin, 630 

has depraved human nature, 637 

has rendered human nature totally 
unable to do that which is good 

in God's sight, 640 

has brought the race under obliga- 
tion to render satisfaction for 
self-determined violation of law,.. 644 
Fallen condition of man, Romanist 

and Protestant views of, 521, 522 

Falsehood, what? 569 

Fatalism, ^ 

Fate and the decrees of God, 363 

Father, God as, see Trinity. 
* Father,' how applied to whole Trin- 
ity, 833 

* our,* import,— .——~ — 334 



Federal theologyr- 
Feeling, 



-45, 46, 50. 61^-616 
17, 20, 21 



Fellowship, Christian, not church, 979 

Fetlchlsm, 56. 532 

Fiction, the truest, has no heroes,. — 575 

Final cause, 44, 52, 60. 62, 7&-77 

Final Things, doctrtnc of. .981-1056 

Finality, 75, 76. 78. 79 

Fishes, the earliest, ganoids large and 

advanced in type, 470 

Flesh, 562, 588, 673 

* Fold,* none under New Dispensation, 807 

Fon8 Trinitatis, 341 

Force, no mental image of. 7 

not the atom, the real ultimate, 91 

a property of matter, 91, 96 

behind all its forms, co-ordinating 

mind, 95 

atom a centre of, ....— — 96 

matter a manifestation of, 96, 109 



Force, expressed in vibrations foun- 
dation of all we know of extended 
world, 96 

the only, we know Is that of our 
own wills, 96 

real, lies In the Divine Being; as 
living, active will,. -■ 97 

matter and mind as respectively 
external and internal centres of,-. 98 

as a function of will, 99, 109, 415, 416 

all except that of men's free will, la 
the will of God, 99 

the product of will, 109 

in universe works in rational ways 
and must be product of spirit, — . 109 

Christ, the principle of every man- 
ifestation of, 109 

is God with Ills moral attributes 
omitted, ...» ........... 259 

is energy under resistance, 871 

is energy manifesting itself under 
self-conditioning or differential 

identified with the Divine Will, the- 
ories in which, 412 

and will are one in God, 412 

every natural, a generic volition of 

God, 413 

a portion of God's, disjoined from 
him in the free-will of intelligent 

beings, 414 

super cunota, fuhier ouneia^ 414 

not always Divine will, 416 

in its various differentations ad- 
Justed by God, 486 

Foreknowledge of God of all future 

acts directly, 284 

acts of free will excepted by some, 

284, 285 

denial of the absolute, productive of 

regarded by some as insoluble, 286 

perhaps explicable by the possibil- 
ity of an all-embracing present,.. 285 
constant teaching of Scripture 

favors, .«-.. 285 

mediate, what? 286 

immediate, what? -.- ~— 285 

if intuitive, difficulty removed, — 

286, 867, 262 

^466 



rests on fore-ordination,.. 



preceded logically by decree. 866. 857 

of undecreed actuals (8oientia med- 
ia), not possible, 857 

two kinds of, 858 

the middle knowledge of Molina, 868 

of individuals. 781 

distinguished from fore-ordination,. 781 
Forgiveness, not in nature but in 

grace, 648 

cannot be granted unconditionally 
hy public bodies, W 
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ForglyeneBs, more than the taking 

away of penalty, — — — — — . W 

optional with God since he makes 

satisfaction, 787 

human accorded without atonement, 

why not dlTine? 8S5 

defined in personal, ethical and legal 

terms, ..^. «.««- ..- — 864, 865 

God's act as Father, — 865 

none in nature, 866 



does not ensure immediate removal 

of natural consequences of sin, — 866 
the peculiar characteristic of Chris- 
tian experience, 866 

Fore-ordlnation, its nature, 866, 881 

the hasis of foreknowledge, 856 

distinguished from foreknowledge,.. 781 
Forms of thought are facts of nature, 10 

Fourth gospel, its genuineness, 151 

Free agency defined, 

can predict its action, 860 

Freedom, man's, consistent with the 

divine decrees, 869-362 

four senses of word, 861 

of indifference, 862 

of choice, which is not incompat- 
ible with the complete bondage of 
wUl, M9. 510 



Oenut Uipeinoiiconr^ ^ ^^ 688 

Qeaetgg ^ 638 

Gethsemane, . — — .,gr7, 731 

Oetoordene, das, is not sin, .^ 666 

Glory, final state of righteous, 1028 

his own, why God's end in crea- 
tion? 897-402 

Gnostic Ebionism, 669, 670 

Gnostics, 20, 878, 883. 487 

God, the subject of theology, though 
apprehended by faith, yet a sub- 
ject of science, ....^ — ,,« 8 

human mind can recognize God, 4 

though not phenomenal, can be 

known, .^ 6 

because of analogies between his 



remnants of, left to man, 610, 640 

Freundlo9 war dtr ffro8»e Welien- 

meiater, 886 

FUrsehunff and VorBehwig combined 

in * Providence,' 419 

Future life, the evidence of Jewish 

belief in a, »9* 

Egyptian ideas about, 996 

Moses Instructed in Egyptian ' learn- 
ing' concerning, 896 

proof-texts for,- 896 



doctrine of Pharisees supports,. 
Christ's argument for,. 



..996 
K.. 999 



argument for, presupposes the exist- 
ence of a truthful, wise and good 
creator, 

the most conclusive proof of, Christ's 
resurrection, .. 



996 



Christ taught the doctrine of, 997 

a revelation of, needed, 997 

Futurist method of interpreting Rev- 
elation, 1009 



Galton's view of piety, 88 

Ganoids, the first geologic fishes, 470 

Otmaohie, das, sin Is, 666 

Genealogies of Scripture, 229 

Generation, as applied to the Son, 840-343 

spontaneous, 889 

Genuineness of the Christian docu- 
ments, 143-164 



of the books of O. T.,... 

Gtnm apoieteamaUoumj — 

idiomatUmm, . — ~. 



.-J8&-172 

686 

686 



.686 



nature and ours, can be known, 

though no adequate image of, can 

be formed, yet may be known, 

since all predicates of God are not 

negative, he may be known,... 
so limited and defined, that he may 

be known, 

his laws of thought ours, and so he 

may be known, ......... 

can reveal himself by external reve- 

revealed in nature, history, con- 
science. Scripture, 

Christ the only revealer of, 

the existence of, ... 62-110 

definitions of the term,. 62 

his existence a first truth, or ration- 
al Intuition, 

his existence conditions observation 
and reasoning, 

his existence rises Into conscious- 
ness on refiectlon on phenomena 
of nature and mind, 

knowledge of his existence, univer- 
sal, 66-68 

knowledge of his existence, neces- 
sary, 68, 

knowledge of his existence, logically 
Independent of and prior to, all 
other knowledge, 69-62 

other suggested sources of our idea 

idea of, not from external revela- 
tion, 62, 68 

idea of, not from tradition,. 68 

Idea of, not from experience,—. — 63-66 
Idea ot not from sense perception 

and reflection, 63, 64 

idea of, not from race-experience, 64, 66 
Idea of, not from actual contact of 

our sensitive nature with God, 66 
rational intuition of, sometimes be- 
comes presentatlve, 66 

idea of, does not arise from reason- 
ing^ ^t 86 
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14 



62 



62 
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God, fftith In, not proportioned to 
ttrength of reaaonlng facnlty,..^ 06 
we know more of, than reaaonlng 

can fomlali,— — — — — .68, 0S 

Idea of, not derived from Inference, 

aa, ^ 

belief in, not a mere working hy- 
potheaia, ..^ — ,->-^ -„— , -— — 67 

Intoitioa ot tta contenta,. <7-TO 

what he la, men to aome extent 
know Intaitively,^— >^-^ 67 

A presentatlve intuition of, poaalble, 67 

A presentatiTe intoltioii o^ perhapa 
normal experience,. 67 

loaa of loTe haa weakened rational 
intuition of,. ..... 67 

the paaaage of the intuition of, into 
peraooal and preaentatiTe knowl- 
edge, ■ ■■■ ,.— .„.,, », _ r.T. _- ,. .r .T- - 68 

hia exiatence not proved hat aa- 
aumed and declared in Scripture, 68 

evidence of hia exiatence Inlaid in 
man*8 nature, — 68 

knowledge of, though intuitive may 
be explicated and confirmed by 
argument, 71 

the intuition of, aupported by argu- 
menta probable and cumulative,.. 71 

the intuition of, explicated by re- 
flection and reaaonlng, — 72 

argumenta for exiatence of, claaai- 

Coamologlcal Argument for hia ex- 
iatence, ■ I. . 7 8-7S 

ita proper atatement,.....^ . — 78 

ita defecta, 78. 74 

ita value,.—— — ......... 74, 75 

Teleological Argument for hia exiat- 
ence, ~. 75-80 

ita nature,. — 75-78 

ita defecta, 78-80 

ita value, 80 

Anthropological Argument for hia 

existence, 80-86 

ita nature,...- 80-83 

ita defects, . 84 

ita value......... 84, 85 

Historical Argument for his exist- 
ence, ...........~. ... 85 

Biblical Argument for his existence, 85 
Ontological Argument for his exist- 
ence, 85-80 

its three forma, 86, 86 

its defects, 87 

ita value, 87-88 

evidence of his existence from the 

intellectual starting-point, 88 

evidence of his existence from the 

religious starting-point, 88 

the nature, decrees and works of, 

243.870 

the attributes of, 848-806 



God, hia acta and worda arlae from 
aettled diapoaitiona, 248 

hia diapoaitioiia inhere in a apiritoal 
aubatance^ .,.■. ■■ ,.■■■, 2IS 

hia attribotaa, daflaitiom o<, Hi 

reUtlon of hia attribatea to hia ca- 
aence, ,,■■ ■■■■ 244-246 

hia attribatea have an dbjeeCiv« 



exiatence, .. 
hia attributea 



.214 



are dlatlngnlahable 
from hia eaaenoe and from each 
other, 214 



regarded falaely aa being 
lute aimplici^,. — ■ ■■ ■■ , 



244 

.246 
.246 



he la a being infinitely complei 
nominaliatic notion, ita error,, 
his attribatea inhere in hia eaaenoe, 

is not a compound of attribatea,.... 216 
extreme realiam, ita danger, — ..... 216 
attributea of, belong to hia eaaence, 216 
his attributes distinguished from 
personal distinctiona in hia God- 
head, 246 

hia attributea dlatlngnlahed from 

hia reUtiona to the world, 246 

illustrated by inteUect and will In 

hia attributea eaaentlal to hia behig, 246 
hia attributea manifeat hia eaaence,. 216 
in knowing hia attributea, we know 
the being to whom attribatea be- 
long, 246 

hia attributea, methoda of determin- 
ing. 216, 247 

rational method of determining, 247 

three via of rational method of de- 
termining hia attribatea, ■ ■■ — 247 

BibUcal method,... 247 

hia attributea, how elaaalfied, — 247-248 

absolute or immanent,... 247 

his relative or transitive attributea, 247 
hU attributea, a thxeef61d dlvialon 

of the relative or tranaltive, 248 

hia attributea, aehedule o f , ... — 248 

order in which they preaent them- 
selves to the mind, 248 

his moral perfection Involvea rala- 

Uon of himaelf to himaelt 248 

hia abaolute or immanent attribatea, 

248-878 

his spirituality, 248-464 

is not matter,. ... 248 

iB not dependent upon matter, 249 

the material universe, not hia aen- 

sorium, .. 260 

his spirituality not denied by an- 
thropomorphic Scriptures,. ... 250 

plcturea of him, degrading^.... 260 

desire for an incarnate God, aatia- 
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God, hi! spiritQality UitoItm life and 

peraon&lity, ...^^.^.^1, 262 

life as an attrlbate of,^^..^^^ 251 

life in, has a subject,. ^ 251 

life in, not correspondence with en- 

Tironment, 261 

life in, is mental energy, the source 
of unireraal being and actiyity,.. 262 

personality, an attribute of, 262 

his personality, its content, 262 

his inilnity. Its meaning, 254 

his infinity, a posiUye idea, 254 

does not InTolve identity with ' The 

AU,» 255 

intensive rather than extensive, 255 

his infinity enables him to love in- 
finitely the single Christian, — . 256 
his infinity qualifies his other at- 
tributes, ~- 256 

what his infinity Involves, 256-260 

his self -existence, what? 256 

he is oattso 8ui, 256 

hU ascity, what? 256 

exists by necessity of his own be- 
ing, 267 

hU immutabUlty, what? 257 

said to change, how explained, 257 

his immutability secures his adapta- 
tion to the changing conditions of 

his children, 268 

his immutability consistent with the 
execution in time of his eternal 

purposes, 268 

permits activity and freedom, 258 

his unity, what? 269 

notion of more than one, self-con- 
tradictory and unphilosophical, — 259 
his unity not Inconsistent with Trin- 
ity, 259 

his unity, its lessons, 269 

his perfection, explanation of the 

term, 280 

involves moral attributes, 260-276 

himself, a suflicient object for his 

own activity, 260 

his truth, what?. 260 

his immanent truth to be distin- 
guished from veracity and faith- 
fulness, -~— 260 

he is truth, as the truth that la 

known, ...... ...... Ml 

his truth, a guarantee of revelation, 
and ground of eternal divine self- 
contemplation, 262 

his love, what? 263 

his immanent love to be distin- 
guished from mercy and goodness, 263 
his inunanent love finds a personal 

object in his own perfection, 268 

his immanent love, not his all-lnclii- 
slve ethical attribute, ....... 263 



God, his Immanent love, not a regard 

for mere belnc in general, 263 

his Immanent love, not a mere emo- 
tional or utilitarian affection, 264 

his immanent love, rational and vol- 
untary, 264 

his Immanent love subordinates Its 
emotional element to truth and 

holiness, .. 266 

his immanent love has its standard 
In his holiness, and a perfect ob- 
ject In the image of his own infi- 
nite perfections, 265 

his immanent love, a ground of his 

blessedness, 265 

his Immanent love involves the pos- 
sibility of his suffering on account 
of sin, which sufTerlng is atone- 
ment; 266 

Is passible, ... 266 

blessedness consistent with sorrow, 266 
a suffering being, a N. T. thought,.. 267 

his passibiUty, authors on,. 267 

his holiness, self-aiBrmlng purity,... 268 
his holiness, not Its expression, Jus- 

his holiness is not an aggregate of 
perfections, but simple and dis- 
tinct, 269 

his holiness is not utilitarian self- 
love, 270 

his holiness is neither love nor its 

manifestation, 271 

his holiness is purity of substance,.. 273 

his holiness is energy of will, 273 

his holiness is God*s self-willing, — 274 
his holiness is purity wUllng Itself, 274 

his holiness, authors on, ... 276 

his relative or transitive attributes, 

.....jn5-296 

his eternity, defined, 275 

his eternity, infinity In its relation 

to time, 276 

regards existing time as an objec- 
tive reality, 277 

in what sense the past, present and 
future are to him 'one eternal 

his immensity, what? 278 

not under law of space, — ... — .. — 279 

is not In space,.. 279 

space is In him,. 279 

to him space has an objective 

reality, 279 

his omnipresence, what? 279 

his omnipresence not potential but 

essential, .. 280 

in what sense he 'dwells In Heav- 
en,' ... ......... ... 280 

his omnipresence mistaken by So- 
clnlan and Deist, 280 
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God, hte whole Msenee present in 
every part of his tmlyerse at the 

same time, 281 

his omnipresence not necessary, hut 

free, 283 

his omniscience, what? 288 

his omniscience, from what dedncl- 

its characteristics, as free from all 

Imperfections, ....^ 283 

his knowledge direct,. ^^ 283 

his omniscience, Egyptian symbol 

his Intense scrutiny, 283 

knows things as they are, 884 

foreknows motives and acts by im- 
mediate knowledge, 284 

his prescience not causative,. 288 

his omniscience embraces the actual 

and the possible,. 286 

his omniscience called in Scripture 

'wisdom,' 288 

his omnipotence, what? 286 

his omnipotence does not extend to 
the self-contradictory or the con- 
tradictory to his own nature, .. 287 

has power over his own power, 287 

can do all he wQl, not will do ail he 

can, 287 

has a will-power over his nature- 
power, 287 

his omnipotence implies power of 

self-limitation, 288 

his omnipotence permits human free- 
dom, 288 

his omnipotence humbles itself in 

the incarnation, 288 

his attributes which have relation 

to moral beings, 288-295 

his veracity and faithfulness, or 

transitive truth, 288 

his veracity secures the consistency 
of his revelations with himself, 

and with each other, 288 

his veracity secures the fulfilment of 
all promises expressed or im- 
plied 289 

his mercy and goodness, or transi- 
tive love, 289 

his mercy, what? 289 

his goodness, what? 289 

his love finds its object in his own 

nature 290 

his love, men Its subordinate objects 290 
his Justice and righteousness or 

transitive holiness, 290 

his rlghteousneBS, what? 291 

his Justice, what? -— 291 

his Justice and righteousness not 
mere benevolence, nor so founded 
in the nature of things as to be 
apart from God...... 



God, hl8 jnttlee tad rfghtconmeM ara 
revelations of his Immoat nature, 292 

do not bestow reward,. 288 

are devoid of passion and caprice,.. 2M 
revulsion of his nature from Impur- 
ity and selfishness, 2M 

his attributes, rank and r^atlons,_ 

29&-308 

...... .- 296 



hlfl attributes related,.. 



his moral attributes more Jealously 

guarded than his natural ' 

his fundamental attribute la holl- 



may be merciful, but must be holy, 296 

his holiness put most promlnoitly 
in Scripture,. 296 

his holiness, its supremacy asserted 
by conscience, . 296 

his holiness conditions exercise of 
other attributes, 297 

his holiness, a principle in his na* 
tnre which must be satisfled before 
he can redeem, 296 

his holiness, the ground of moral ob- 
ligation, 286-806 

commands us to be holy on the 
ground of his own holiness, 802 

aa holy, the object of the love that 
fulfils the law, 8QB 

his holy will, Christ, our example, 
supremely devoted to, 808 

the Doctrine of the Trinity in the 

One God, .... — ... SM-C2 

see Trinity. 

is oau9a »ui, -■■ ,. 238 

is •self-willing right,' 888 

relations sustained by, in virtue of 
personal distinctions, ■ — -■ 343 

unity and threeness equally essen- 
tial to. 346 

independence and blessedness of, re- 
quire Trinity, 347 

Doctrine of his Decrees, 363-370 

definition of his decrees, itemised,.. 
.. — ............. — ..................363-855 

evil acts, how objects of the decrees 
of, 364 

his permissive, not conditional agen- 

his decrees, how classified, 3S5 

his decrees referred to in Scripture 
and supported by reason, 366-389 

can preserve from sin without vio- 
lation of moral agency, 366 

his works, or the execution of his 
decrees, 371-464 

not a demiurge working on eternal 
matter, 391 

his supreme end in creation, his own 
glory, 397-402 
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Ctodt 'his own sake,* the fnndament- 
al reason of activity In, I 



his self-expression not selfishness, 

hut benevolence, 400 

the only Being who can rightly live 

for himself, 401 

that he will secure his end in crea- 
tion, the great source of comfort,. 401 
his rest, a new exercise of power,.. 411 
not * the soul of the universe,* — 411 
the physical universe in no sense in- 
dependent of, 413 

has disjoined in the free will of in- 
telligent beings a certain amount 

of force from himself, 414 

the perpetual Observer, 416 

does not work all, but all in all, 418 

represented sometimes by Hebrew 
writers as doing what he only 

permits, 424 

his agency, natural and nioral, dis- 
tinguished, 441 

his Fatherhood, 474-476 

implied in man's divine sonshlp, 474 

extends In a natural relation to all, 474 

provides the atonement, 474 

special, towards those who believe,.. 474 
secures the natural and physical 

sonshlp of all men, 474 

this natural sonship preliminary 

in some to a spiritual sonship, 474 

texts referring to, in a natural or 

common sense, 474 

in the larger sense, what it implies, 474 

natural, mediated by Christ, 474 

texts referring to, in a special 

sense, 474, 475 

to the race rudlmental to the actual 

realization in Christ, 475 

extends to those who are not his 

children, 475 

controversy on the doctrine mere 

logomachy, ^ ^^ 475 

as anounced by Jesus, a relation of 

love and holiness, 475 

if not true, then selfishness logical, 475 
this relationship realized in a spirit- 
ual sense through atoning and 

regenerating grace, 475 

logical outcome of the denial of,.. 

.475, 476 

universal ground for accepting,.. 476 

authors upon, 476 

our knowledge of, conditioned by 

love, 619, 520 

* God prays * fulfilled in Christ, — 675 
refiected in nnlversci.,..— ,,.,„ . — 714 
the immanent, is Christ, the Logos, 714 
exercises his creative, preserving 
and proTidential activity through 

Christ, 714 

the Bevealer of, is Christ, the Logos, 714 



God, personal existence gronnded in 
him, 714 

all perceptions or recognitions of 
the objective through him, 714 

as Universal Beason, at the basis of 
our self-consciousness and think- 
ing, 714, 715 

Is the common conscience, over 
finite. Individual consciences,. 715 

the eternal suffering of, on account 
of human sin, manifested in the 
historical sufferings of the incar- 
nate Christ, 715 

the heart of, finally revealed in the 
historic sacrifice of Calvary, 710 

dealings of repentant sinner with, 
rather than with government, 741 

salvation of all, in which sense de- 
sired by, ^791, 792 

Golden Age, classic references to, 626 

Good deeds of an unregenerated man, 
how related to the tenor of his 

life, 814 

Goodness, defined, 289 

Goodness of God, witness to among 

heathen, 113 

Gospel, testimony of, conformable 
with experience, 178 

its initial successes, a proof of its 
divine origin, 191 

makes men moral, 868 

Gospels, run counter to Jewish ideas, 166 

superior in literary character to 
contemporary writings, 158 

their relation to a historical Christ, 169 

coincidence of their statements with 

collateral circumstances, 173, 174 

Gotte8h€ti>us8t8ein, knowledge of God, 68 
Government, common, not necessary 

in church of Christ, 918 

Government, church, 903-926 

Grace, supplements law as the ex- 
pression of the whole nature of 
the lawgiver, .647, 648, 768 

without works on the sinner's part, 
and without necessity on Qod*s, 648 

an expression of the heart of God, 
beyond law, and in Christ, 648 

does not abrogate but reinforces 
and fulfils law, 648 

secures fulfilment of law by remov- 
ing obstacles to pardon in the di- 
vine mind, and enabling man to 
obey, 648 

has its law which subsumes but 
transcends 'the law of sin and 
death,' 648 

has Its place between the Pelagian 
and Bationalistic ideas of penalty, 648 

a revelation partly of law, but 

chiefly of love,, 649 

the Pelagian idea of,.. 
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Grace, nnlTenftl, aeeordlaff to Wesley, 
wliat, from the Armlnian point of 

may afford ■timers a batter sseority 
for salvation than If they 

Adams, ..»....._-. 

a kingdom of, —— - — -— T76 

men as sinners. Its objects, 778 

certain sinful men chosen to be re- 
cipients of special, 779 

' unmerited favor to sinners,'...^. 779 
more may be equitably bestowed on 

one man than on another, 779 

Gracious Ability, e(»-e04 

Guilt, defined, 614, 644 



how related to sin,., 
how Incurred,. 



.UM4, 645 
644 



not mere liability to penalty,.. 



.644 



constructive, has no place In divine 
government, .............. 644 



to be distinguished from depravity. 



.646, 762 



Is obligation to satisfy outraged 

holiness of God, 645 

of sin, how set forth In Scripture,.. 645 
how Christ may have, without de- 
pravity, 645 

and depravity, reatu$ and smoiila^. 645 

of race, how Christ bears, 646, 769 

not to be confounded with the con- 
sciousness of,... — ....... 647 

first a relation to God, then to con- 
science, 647 

administers its own anesthetics,. — 647 
degrees of, 648-662 



degrees of, set forth in Mosaic rit- 
ual 648 

casuistical refinements upon, not 

to be regarded, 648 

variety of award in Judgment ex- 
plained by degrees In, 648 

measured by men*s opportunities 

and powers, 649 

measured by the energy of evil will, 649 
measured by degrees of unreceptive- 

ness in soul, 650 

of race, shared in by Christ, 759 

Imparted and Imputed to Christ, 759 

Habit and character, 1049 

'Hands of the Living God,* what?.. 539 

Hatred, what?- 569 

Heart, Its meaning In Scripture 4 

Heathen, the, their virtues, what?— B70 
may be saved who have not heard 

the gospel, 664, 843 

their religious systems corrupting, 666 
whatever good In their religions, 

in^^^^feen to their culture, be- 
^^^^^ftlrlnc 






revelation, .. 



Heathen, lastanete of tpptNiitly re- 
generated, 8tt, 844 

HeathenlsiA, a negattre preparatton 

for redemption,. , flSS, 086 

partly a poaltlve preparation for 

redemption, - ■ 666 

In It Christ as Logos or Immanent 
God revealed himself In conodenee 

and hlatory, ms 

had the starlight of reUgfona know!- 

edgei 666 

their religions not the dlreet work 

of the «iAvti, 666 
authors on heathenlam as an evan- 
gelical preparation,. 
Heaven, conception of,, 
elements of its happy perfection,.JMBl 
rewards in, equal yet vartona,. lOP. 
is deliverance from defective pliyal- 
cal organisation and dream- 
stances, . 1CT1 

its rest, iffli 

how perfect on ^ntAHng, . i^n 

a city...... ion 

its love,... ....-«.......- ion 

its activities, loai 

is it a place as weU as a statet 460^ lOtt 

probably a place, ^460^ ]0S2 

may be a state, 460 

the essential presence of Christ's 
body would Imply r'*'*^ ■ IfflP 

is it on a purified and prepared 

earth? I'm, IQSS 

Hebrews, genuineness and aotborahlp, 162 

antl-Bbionite, 660 

Hell, essentially an Inward condition, 

.460, 10S4 

the outward corresponds with In- 
ward, 1084 

the pains of, not necessarily posi- 
tive infilctions of God, 1085 

is not an endless succession of snf- 

fertngs, 1036 

its extent and scope, liOSg 

compared with heaven, narrow and 

limited, 1062 

only a spot, a comer In the uni- 
verse, ..... .-J0B2 

Henotheism, what? 259 

Heredity, none in the race to pre- 
determine self-consciousness,. 467 

some facts which heredity cannot 

explain, 471 

often presents a product differing 
from both the producing agents,.. 482 

its infiuence in fiction, 492 

laws of, simply descriptions not ex- 
planations, 493 

illustrations of heredity, 496, 49« 

cause of variations in, discussed, 497 

Welsmann's views of, 466, 497, 631 

works for thaolngy, ,, ..ffil, 632 
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Heredity, la God working In ns^ 04 

the law by which llying belnga tend 
to reproduce themflelyea in their 
deocendante, . C25 



the sdentiflc attitude of mind in re- 
gard to, 632 

the oppoeing TlewB of, illustrated, 832 

the conclusion best warranted by 
science in relation to, 632 

when modlflcations are transmitted 
by, .. , ■ ■■■ „ — ,«..»—. 632 



may be Intensifled by indiyidual ac- 
tion, ..^..M....... . 632 

has given new currency to doctrine 

of • Original Sin,' 686 

Heresy, what? 800 

Hii^ewandt eu, Domer's translation 

of wp6t in John 1 : 8, 837 

Hipparlon, the two-toed horse, — .^ 472 
Holiness of Ood, see God. 

Holy Spirit, -13, 837 

organ of internal rerelatlon, 13, 837 



recognised as 
possession of,, 
is a person,. 



God,- 



815 

..822,843 



. 823 



his work other than that of Christ, 



,jssOf 839 



Sin against, .648, 660462 

relation to Christ in his state of hu- 
miliation, ^689, 697, 708 

application of redemption through 

work of, ^777-888 

Eonettum and utile^. — - 800 

Host, Romish adoration of, . 968 

* Host,* Scriptural use of, — .■-■- 448 

Humanity, capable of religion,... — 68 
full concept ef, marred in First 

Adam, realised in Second,. — ... 678 
its exaltation In Christ, the exper- 
ience of his people,. ~.- 707 

justified in Christ's Justification^ 862 

Humanity of Christ,^ 678-681 

atonement as related to, ^754-783 

see Christ. 

Humiliation of Christ, ^701-706 

see Christ 
Humility, what?..- —— — .— .-.~- — 882 



Hyperphysical communication be- 
tween minds perhaps possible, — 1021 
' I Am,' as a Dlylne tiUe, 863 



Idea of God, origin of our, 62-70 

see God. 
Ideal human nature in Christ,.—.. — 678 
Idealism, Its view of reyelatlon,.JLl« 12 

Idealism, Materialistic, 9S-100 

Ideas have decided fate of world,. 426 

Identity, Edwards's theory of, ^ 

what it consists in, 1000-1028 

Idiomaiicum genu9, ■ .. ■ — 686 

• Idle word,' 654 

Idolatry, .7, 133, 261, 457, 632, 968 

Ignorance, sins of, .^54, 649 



Ignorance, InTinctble,... ..... 967 

Iffnonntia legU nemUtem emctuai^ 668 

Image, what it suggests,. 836, 514 

and likeness,. 620 

Image of God, in what it consisted,.. 614 

Its natural element, 614 

its moral element, 614 

personality, an element in, 616 

holiness, an element in,.— 515, 616 

its original righteousness,. 617, 618 

not confined to personality, 619, 620 

not oonslsting in a natural capacity 

for religion, 620-623 

refiects itself in physical form, 623 

in soul proprie, in body Hgniflcth 

Uve, — _«» 623 

subjects sensuous impulses to con- 
trol of spirit,. 623, 624 

glres dominion oyer lower creation, 624 

secures communion with God, 624, 626 

had suitable surroundings and soci- 
ety, . —— . — ..— .-K-.— ..—... 625 

furnished with tests of rlrtue, 626 

had associated with it, an opportun- 
ity of securing physical immortal- 
ity, 627 

combated by those who hold that 
clTllisation has proceeded from 

primitiye sayagery,.— —.627-531 

combated by those who hold that re- 
ligion begins in fetlchism, 531« 632 

Immortality, metaphysical argument 

for, 984, 985 

teleologlcal argument for, 986, 987 

ethical argument for,. — ; 987, 988 

historical argumentr 889 

widespread belief in, 989, 990 

a general appetency for,. 990 

idea of, congruous with our nature, 990 

authors for and against, 991 

maintained on Scriptural grounds, 

.991-098 

an inference from the intuition of 

the existence of God, 996 

the resurrection of Jesus Christ the 

most conclusive proof of, 807 

Christ taught, 997 

Imprecatory Psalms, 231 

Impuiatio metaphp9iea, 615 

Imputation of Adam's sin to his pos- 
terity, 693-637 

taught in Scripture, 693 

two questions demanding answer, 698 

the meaning of the phrase, 364 

has a realistic basis in Scripture,.. 694 

two fundamental principles In, 696 

theories of New and Old Schools, G96, 697 

theories of, J97-637 

Pelagian theory of, considered, — 807-601 
Arminlan theory of, considered, 601-606 
New School theory of, considered,.. 
.60M12 
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Impntatlon, Federal theory ot con- 
sidered, .^~^.^. ■-,— 612-616 

Mediate theory of, 616-610 

Au^ruttlnlaii theory of, considered, 

619-637 

grounded on organic unity of man- 
kind, 619 

tabular views, —— 628 

objections to Augustlnlan theory,.. 

... .- ■ ■■ .1 629-687 

authors on, 637 

of Bin to Christ, grounded on a real 

union, 758 

of Christ's righteousness to us, 

grounded on a real union, 806, 862 

Indwelling of God, 693, 798 

Inewistentia, 333 

Infant salyation,. ^602, 609 

doctrine of, 660-664 

is assured, ... ..~.^ — 661 

its early advocates, 664 

leads to the conclusion that no one 
is lost solely for sin of nature,..^ 664 
Infanticide might have been encour- 
aged by too definite assurances of 

Infant salvation. 663 

Infants, their death proves their sin- 
ful nature, 679 

are regarded by some as animals, 

.....579, 611, 967 

are unregenerate and in a state of 

sin, 661 

relatively innocent, 661 

objects of special divine care, 661, 662 

chosen by Christ to eternal life, 662 

salvation assured to those who die 

prior to moral consciousness, 662 

in some way receive and are united 

to Christ, 662 

at final judgment among the saved, 662 
regeneration effected at souFs first 

view of Christ, 663 

Inference, Its nature and kinds, 66 

Infinite 9, 87. 254 

Infinity of God, 254-256 

see God. 

Infirmity, sins of. 649, 650 

Innate or connate ideas, what? 54 

Insitw vel potiua innatce cogitationes, 53 

Inspiration of Scripture, 196-242 

definition of, - 196-198 

defined by result, 196 

may Include revelation, _- 196 

may include Illumination, — 196 

list of works on, 198 

proof of, 198 

presumption in favor of, - 198 

of the O. T., vouched for by Jesus, 199 

promised by Jesus,— 199, 200 

claimed by the apostles, 200, 201 

attested by miracle or prophecy, 201 



Inspiration of 8erlptiire» chief proof 
of, internal characteriatica, an 

theories of,- a Wff-gM 

the Intuition-theory ^», • nm 

thia theory of, Ita doctrinal connec- 
tions, . 20} 

thia theory of, oaes only man's nat- 
ural iniright,... Xtt 

this theory of, denies to man's In- 
sight, vitiated in matters of re- 
ligion and morals, an Indispen- 
sable help, 208 

this theory of. Is self-contradictory, 203 

is ' the growth of the Divine through 
the capacities of the human,* 294 

this theory of, makes moral and 
religious truth purely subjectlTe,.. 294 

this theory of, practically denies a 
God who is Truth and Its Beveal- 
er, 204 

the Illumination-theory ^f, 204 

this theory of. Its doctrinal oonnee- 
Uons, 204 

this theory of, principal advocates 
Ot 206 

In some cases amounted only to il- 
lumination, 206 

more than an illumination, which 
cannot account for revelation of 
new truth, 206 

if illumination only, cannot secure 
writers from serious error, 207 

as mere Illumination can enlighten 
truth already imparted but not 
impart it, . 207 

the Dictation-theory ot »8 

this theory of, its doctrinal connec- 
tions, 206 

this theory of, its principal advo- 
cates, 208 

this theory of, post-reformation, 209 

this theory of, covers the few cases 
in which definite words were used 
with the command to write them 
down, 209 

this theory of, rests on an Imperfect 
Induction of Scriptural facts, 210 

this theory of, falls to account for 
the human element in Scripture,.. 210 

this theory of, spendthrift In 
means, as dictating truth already 
known to recipient, . 210 

this theory of, reduces man's high- 
est spiritual experience to mechan- 
ism, — . 21b 

the Dynamical theory of, - 211-222 

distinguished from other theories of, 211 

no theory of, necessary to Christian 
faith, 211 

union of the Divine and human ele- 
ments in, 212-JSa 
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Inspiration of Scripture, its mystery, 
the union of the divine and hu- 
man, 212 

and hypnotic suggestion, 212 

the speaking and writing the words 
of God from within. In the con- 
scious possession and exercise of 
intellect, emotion and will, 212 

pressed into seryice all the personal 
peculiarities, excellencies and de- 
fects of its subjects, 213 

uses all normal methods of literary 
composition, 214 

may use even myth and legend, 214 

a gradual evolution, 214, 216 

the divine side of what on its hu- 
man side is discovery, 216 

does not guarantee Inerrancy in 
things not essential to its purpose, 215 

In it God uses Imperfect means,.. 215 

is divine truth in historical and in- 
dividually conditioned form, 216 

did not directly communicate the 
words which Its subjects employed, 216 

has permitted no form of words 
which would teach essential error, 216 

verbal, refuted by two facts, 216 

constitutes its Scriptures an organic 
whole, 217 

develops a progressive system with 
Christ as centre, 217 

furnishes, in the Bible as a whole, 
a sufficient guide to truth and sal- 
vation, 218 

overstatement of, has made scep- 
tics, 218 

constitutes Scripture an authority, 
but subordinate to the ultimate 
authority, Christ, 219 

three cardinal principles regarding, 220 

three common questions regarding, 
220, 221 

objections to the doctrine of, 222-242 

objected to, on the ground of errors 
in secular matters, 222 

said to be erroneous in its science,.. 223 

reply to above allegation against, 
223-228 

said to be erroneous in its history, 226 

reply to above allegation against, 
22^-229 

said to be erroneous In its morality, 230 

reply to above allegation against, 
230-232 

said to be erroneous in its reason- 
ing, 232 

reply to above allegation against, 
232, 233 

said to be erroneous in quotation 
and interpretation, 234 

reply to above allegation against, 
.....^............ ...^ — ...284, 286 



Inspiration of Scripture, said to be 

erroneous In its prophecy, 236 

reply to above allegation against, 

235, 236 

admits books unworthy of a place 

as inspired, 236 

reply to above allegation against, 

236-288 

admits as authentic i>ortlons of 
books written by others than the 
persons to whom they are as- 
cribed, 238 

reply to above allegation against, 

238-240 

admits sceptical or fictitious narra- 
tives, 240 

reply to above allegation against, 

240-242 

acknowledges non-inspiration of its 

teachers and writers, 242 

reply to above allegation against,.. 248 

Intercession of Christ, 773-775 

see Christ. 

Intercessors, saints on earth are, 775 

Intercommunicatio, 333 

Intercommunion of the Persons in the 

Trinity, 332-334 

Intermediate State, 998-1003 

of the righteous, 988, 999 

of the wicked, 999, 1000 

not a sleep, 1000 

not purgatorial, 1000 

one of incompleteness, 1002 

a state of thought, 1002 

sin if preferred In this more spirit- 
ual state becomes demoniacal, 1002 

some place the end of man*s proba- 
tion at the close of the, 1002 

Intuition, 62, 63, 67, 72, 126, 499 

Intnltlon-theory of inspiration, see 
Inspiration. 

Intuitional theory of morals 501 

reconciled with the empirical the- 
ory, 501 

Intuitions. 52, 53, 67, 248 

Isaiah, its composite character, 239 

Islam, 186. 427 

James, the apostle, his position on 

Justification, 851 

Jefferson, Thomas, on a Baptist 
church as the truest form of dem- 
ocracy, 908 

Jehovah, .256, 309 

Jesus, bowing at the name of 969 

Jews, the only forward-looking peo- 
ple, • 668 

educated in three great truths, 666, 667 
above truths presented by throe 

agencies, 667, 668 

this education first of all by law,-. 667 

this education by prophecy, 667 

this education by judgment, . 668 
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Jews, effects of the exile upon, 66$ 

as propagators of the gospel, 668 

authors on Judaism as a prepara- 
tion for Christ, ^ ..».. 668 

Job, the book of, when written, 241 

is a dramatic poem, 240, 241 

John, gospel of, differs from synoptics 

in its account of Jesus, 143 

its genuineness, 151, 152 

compared with Revelation, 151, 152 

does its characteristic Logos doc- 
trine necessitate a later date? S20, 321 

Judas, 884, 1043 

Judem damnatur cum nooenM abtolvi- 

tur, 293 

Judge, Christ the final, 1027, 1028 

Judgment, the last, a final and com- 
plete vindication of Qod*s right- 
eousness, 1023. 1024 

its nature outward, visible, definite 

in time, 1024, 1025 

its object, the manifestation of 
character, and assignment of cor- 

resiionding condition, 1025, 1026 

evidences of^ and preparation for, 
already in the nature of man, 

1026, 1027 

single acts and words adduced in, 

why? 1027, 1028 

the judge in, see prec^ng item, 
the subjects of, men and evil angels, 

1028, 1029 

the grounds of, the law of Qod and 

grace of Christ, 1029 

list of authors on, 1029 

JusUce of Gk)d, 290-295 

see Qod. 
Justification, involved in union with 

Christ, - 805 

the doctrine of, 84^-868 

defined, - 849 

declarative and Judicial, 849 

held as sovereign by Arminlana..849, 855 

Scriptural proof of, 849, 850 

its nature determined by Scriptural 
use of * justify ' and its deriv- 
atives, - ..-.850-854 

James and Paul on, 851 

Includes remission of punishment, 

&-»4-856 

a declaration that the sinner Is just 

or free from condemnation of law, 854 
is pardon or forgiveness as Qod Is 

regarded as judge or father, 855 

is on the ground of union with 
Christ who has borne the penalty^ 855 

Includes restoration to favor,. 856 

since It treats the sinner as per- 
sonally righteous It must give him 

the rewards of obedience, 856 

is reconciliation or adoption as God 
is regarded as friend or father, 857 



Justification, this restoration 

solely on the righteonsness of 
Christ to whom sinner Is united 
by faith, 8S8 

its difilcult feature stated, 859 

believed on testimony of Scripture, 860 

the difllculty in, relieved by three 
considerations, 8G0 

is granted to a sinner in whose 
stead Christ has borne penalty, 860 

is bestowed on one who is so united 
to Christ as to have Christ's life 
dominating his being, 860 

is declared of one in whom the pres- 
ent Christ life will infallibly extir- 
pate all remaining depravity, 866 

its ground is not the infusion into 
us of righteousness and love 
(Romish view) 861 

its ground is not the essential 
righteousness of Christ become 
the sinner's by faith, (Osiander).. 861 

its ground is the satisfaction and 
obedience of Christ the head of a 
new humanity of which believers 
are members, 861 

is ours, not because Christ is in us, 
but because we are In Christ, 862 

its relation to regeneration and 
sanctification delivers It from ex- 
ternality and immorality, 862, 863 

and sanctification, not different 
stages of same process, 868 

a declarative, as distinguished from 
the efficient acts of God*s grace, 
regeneration and sanctification,.. 863 

gifts and graces accompaniments, 
not consequences of, 864 

why ' by faith ' rather than other 
graces? _ 864 

produced efficiently by grace, meri- 
toriously by Christ, instrumental- 
ly by faith, evidentially by works, 865 

as being complete at the moment of 
believing, is the ground of peace, 865 

is instantaneous, complete and final, 867 

not eternal in the past, 867 

in, God grants actual pardon for 
past sin, and virtual pardon for 
future sin,— 867 

cannot be secured by future obedi- 
ence, 868 

must be secured by accepting Christ 
and manifesting trust and sub- 
mission by prompt obedience, 868 

list of authors on, — 868 

Justitia civilia, 638 

Justus €t juMtiflcanSf 753 

Kalpa, - — 352 

Karen tradition, 116 

Konosls 701, 704, 706 

Kerl and Kethlb, 8» 
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' Know/ Its meaning in Scripture,.. 780 
Knowledge Includes faith as a higher 

sort of, 3, 4, 6 

analogy to one's nature or exper- 
ience not necessary to, 7 

Is ' recognition and classification,* 7 

mental image, not essential to, 7 

of whole not essential to partial, 

and of a part, 8 

may be adequate though not ex- 

haustiye, 8 

lUTolves limitation or definition, 9 

relative to knowing agent,. 10 

Is of the thing as It Is, 10 

though imperfect, valuable, 37 

requires p re-supposition of an Ab- 
solute Reason, 61 

does not ensure right action, HI, 4d0 

aggravates, but Is not essential to, 

two kinds of, and MOienUa media,^^ 867 

sins of, 649 

final state of righteous one of, 1029 

Koran, 115, 186 

Kung-fu-tse, see Confucius. 

Language, difficulty of putting spirit- 
ual truths into, 86 

dead only living, 89 

not essential to thought, 216 

defined, 467 

is the effect, not the cause of mind, 467 

Law, cause and force known without 

mental Image, 7 

Is method, not cause, 76 

the transcript of God's nature, 293 

In general, 63S^-636 

its essential idea, 633 

its Implications, ..... 633 



first used of voluntary agents, 633 

its use In physics implicitly con- 
fesses a Supreme Will, 633 

Its derivation in several languages, 633 
because of its ineradicable implica- 
tions, * method' has been sug- 
gested as a substitute, 633 

definitions of, 533, 634 

cannot reign, 634 

Its generality, 634 

deals in general rules, .... 634 

implies i>ower to enforce, 634, 635 

without penalty is advice, 635 

in the case of rational and free 
agents implies duty and sanctions, 635 

expresses and demands nature, 636 

formulates relations arising in na- 
ture, 636 



of God in particular, 536-647 

elemental, 536-644 

physical or natural, 536 

moral law, 637 

moral law, its implications, 637 

Is discovered, not made, — .. — ..... 688 



Law, not constituted, but tested, by 

utility, «.-588 

of God, what? 638 

the method of Christ, 638 

authors ui>on, 639 

not arbitrary, 639 

not temporary, or provisional, 540 

not merely negative, 540 

as seen In Decalogue, 540 

not addressed to one part of man's 

nature, - 540 

not outwardly published, 540, 641 

not limited by man's consciousness 

not local. ..,- 541 

not modifiable, 541 

not violated even In salvation, 541 

the ideal of human nature, 642 

reveals love and mercy mandatorily, 

is all-comprehensive,. 542 

is spiritual, 543 

is a unit, 543 

is not now proposed as a method 

of salvation, 543 

is a means of discovering and de- 
veloping sin, 543, 544 

reminds man of the heights from 

which he has fallen,. 644 

as positive enactment, 644-547 

as shown in general moral precepts, 545 
as shown in ceremonial or special 

injunctions, 646 

its positive form a re-enactment of 

its elemental principles, 545 

the written, why Imperfect? 546 

the Puritan mistake In relation to,.. 646 
its relation to the grace of God, 

Is a general expression of God's 
will, 647 

Is a partial, not an exhaustive, ex- 
pression of God's nature, 547 

pantheistic mistake In relation to, 
547, 548 

alone, leaves parts of God's nature 
to be expressed by gospel, 648 

Is not, Christ is, the perfect image 
of God, 648 

not abrogated by grace, but repub- 
lished and re-enforced, 548 

of sin and death, 548 

in the manifestation of grace, com- 
bined with a view of the personal 
love of the Lawgiver, 549 

its all-embracing requirement, 572 

identical with the constituent prin- 
ciples of being,. 629 

all-comprehending demand of har- 
mony with God, 687 

the Mosaic, inspired hope of pardon 
and access to God, ■ 667 
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Law, its basis In the nature of Qod, 764 

as a moral rule unchanging, 875 

freedom from, what? 876 

believer not free from obligation to 

observe, 876 

as a system of penalty, believer 

free from, 876 

as a method of salvation, believer 

free from, 876 

as an outward and foreign compul- 
sion, believer free from, 876 

not a sliding scale graduated to 

one*8 moral condition,..^ . — 877 

God*s, as known In conscience and 
Scripture, a ground of final judg- 
ment, 1029 

Laws of knowing correspond to na- 
ture of things, 10 

of theological thought, laws of Qod*s 

thought, 10 

of nature, not violated In miracle,— 121 
of nature, act not merely singly, 

but In combination, 434, 435 

* Laylng-on of hands,* Its significance, 920 
Letter-missive calling council of ordi- 
nation, 922 



Lea, Its derivation, 533 

Licensure, Its nature, r 919 

Life contains promise and i>otency of 

every form of matter, 91 

not produced from matter, 93 

as It ascends, it differentiates,. 240 

not definable, 251 

not a mere process, 251 

more than environmental corres- 
pondence, 251 

ascribed to Christ, 809 

ascribed to Holy Spirit, 315 

animal, though propagated, not ma- 
terial 495 

has power to draw from the putres- 
cent material for Its living, 677 

its various relations honored by be- 
ing taken Into union with Divinity 

in Christ, 682 

man's physical, conscious of a life 

within not subject to will, 799 

man's spiritual, conscious of life 

within Its life, 799 

man's natural, preserved by God, 

much more his spiritual, 883 

Christian, attains completeness in 

future, 981 

sinful, attains completeness in fu- 
ture, 981 

* book of,* the book of justification, 1029 

Lineamenia extrema, 614 

LocutioncB vctricp, sed non con- 

trarice; divcraw, sed non adverser, 227 
Logos, the whole, present In the man, 
Christ Jesus, 281 



Logos, John's doctrine of the, radi- 
cally different fh>m PfaUo'8^.Sao, sa 
John's doctrine of the, related to 

the * memra ' doctrine,. ...^. 820 

doctrine of the, authorities on,... S21 

significance of term,. 835 

the pre-lncamate, granted to 



a natural light of reason and eon- 
science, .. G03 

purged of depravity that portion of 
human nature which he assumed 
In Incarnation, in the very act of 

taking It, rn 

during earthly life of Jesus existed 

outside of flesh, 704 

the whole present In Christ, and yet 

present everywhere else,... 704 

can suffer on earth, and yet reign 

in heaven at same time, 714 

his surrender of independent exer- 
cise of divine attribntee, how best 

conceived, ~— 706 

his part In evangelical preparation, 711 

' Lord of Hosts,' its significance, 448 

Lord's Day, ....—....^ 410 

Lord's Supper, 95^-860 

Lord's Supper and Baptism, historical 

monuments, ... 151 

Love, necessary to right use of reason 

with regard to Qod, 8, 29, 519, 680 

Its loss obscures rational intuitlona 

God's, nature cannot prove It, 84 

God's Immanent, what? 263 

not to be confonnded with mercy 

and goodness, 265 

God's, finds a personal object within 

the Trinity, 285 

constitutes a ground of divine 

blessedness, . 285 

God's transitive, what? 289 

God's transitive. Is mercy and good- 
ness, 289 

distinct from holiness, 290, 567 

attributed to Christ, 309 

attributed to Holy Spirit, 316 

revealed In grace rather than in 

law. 648 

defined, 567 

to God, all-embracing requirement 

of law, 572 

eternity of God's, an effective ele- 
ment in appeal, 788 

God's, fixed on sinners of whom he 

knows the worst, 788 

God*8 unchanging, 788 

God's, has dignity, 1051 

brotherly, In heaven Implies knowl- 
edge, — - 1031 

Maat, the Egyptian goddess, 1024 

Maccabees, First, no direct mention 
of God In, 809 
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MagUi^ Bmieniiarum^ .^ 44 

Magnetlfm, personal, what ? .^ 820 

Mafettaiioum genuar- ~- <^ 

Malice, what?- 5® 

Malum metaphyaioum, what? 424 

Man, In what sense supernatural, 26 

furnishes highest type of intelli- 
gence and will in nature, . 79 

as to intellect and freedom, not eter- 
nal a parte ante, 81 

his intellectual and moral nature. 
Implies an intellectual and moral 

author, — 81 

his moral nature proves existence of 

a holy Lawgiver, 82 

his emotional and voluntary nature 
proves the existence of a Being 
who may be a satisfying object of 
human affection and end of human 

activity, 83 

recognizes in God, not his like, but 

his opposite, — ^^ ^ 83 

mistakes as to his own nature lead 
him into mistakes as to the First 

Cause, 84, 253 

his consciousness, Royce's view, 99 

his will above nature, 121 

a concave glass towards God, 252 

can objectify self. 252 

is self -determining, — . .^^.- 252 

not explicable from nature, ^ — 411 

a spiritually reproductive agent, yet 

God begets, 418 

a creation, and child of God,— 465-476 

his creation a fact of Scripture, 465 

exists by creative acts of God, 466 

though result of evolution, yet or- 
iginating agency of God needed,.. 466 
whether mediately or immediately 
created Scripture does not ex- 
plicitly state, 465 

the true doctrine of evolution con- 
sistent with the Scriptural doc- 
trine of creation, 466 

certain psychological human endow- 
ments cannot have come from the 

brute, 466 

God's breathing into men was such a 
re-inforcement of the processes of 
life as turned the animal into 

man, 467 

and brute, both created by the im- 
manent God, the former comes to 
his status not from but through 

the latter, 467 

the beginnings of his conscious life, 467 
some simple distinctions between 

man and brute, ^^^^ 467, 468 

if of brute ancestry, yet the off- 
spring of God, 469 

Scripture teaches that man's nature 
is the creation of God, 409 



Man, his relations to animals, au- 
thors upon, 409 

immediate creation of his body not 
forbidden by comparative physiol- 
ogy, 470 

that his physical system is de- 
scended by natural generation 
from the simin, an irrational hy- 
pothesis, „ 470 

as his soul was an immediate crea- 
tion of God, so, in this sense, was 
his body also, 470 

does not degenerate as we travel 
back in time, 471 

no natural process accounts for his 
informing soul nor for the body 
informed by that soul, 472 

the laws of development followed 
in man*s origin from a brute an- 
cestry are but methods of God, 
and proofs of his creatorship, 472 

comes upon the scene not as a brute 
but as a self-conscious, self-deter- 
mining being, 472 

his original and new creation, both 
from within, 472 

an emanation of that Divine Life 
of which the brute was a lower 
manifestation, 472 

his nature not an undesigned result 
of atheous evolution but the 
efflux of the divine personality,.. 478 

natural selection may account for 
man's place in nature, but not for 
his place as a spiritual being 
above nature, 478 

his intellectual and moral faculties 
have only an adequate cause In 
the world of spirits, 478 

apart from the controlling action of 
a higher Intelligence, the laws of 
the material universe insufficient 
for his production, 478 

his brute ancestry, list of authors 
on, 473, 474 

his racial unity, 476-483 

his racial unity, a fact of Scripture, 476 

bis racial unity at foundation of 
certain Pauline doctrines, 475 

his racial unity, the ground of natu- 
ral brotherhood, 476 

the pre-Adamite, 476, 477 

his racial unity, sustained by his- 
tory, 477, 478 

his racial unity, sustained by phi- 
lology, 478, 479 

his racial unity, sustained by 
psychology, 479 

his racial unity, sustained by physi- 
ology, 480, 488 

a single species under several vari- 
eties, «,^>--^->^..,, ■ 480 
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Man, unity of species of; argnes unity 
of origin, -. 481 

according to Agassis from eight 

centres of origin, 481 

his racial unity, consistent with all 

existing physical Tarletles, 481, 482 

physiological change In, Illustrated, 482 
his ' originally greater plasticity,*.. 482 
his racial unity, authorities on, 482, 483 
the essental elements of his nature, 

483-488 

the dlchotomous theory of his na- 
ture, — 483, 484 

the dlchotomous theory of, support- 
ed by consciousness, ^... 483 

the dlchotomous theory of, support- 
ed by Scripture, 483, 484 

the trichotomous theory of his na- 
ture, 484-488 

his fvxii and v^vmo, ...^..^ 484 

his spirit and soul, texts on, 484 

trichotomous theory of his nature, 

element of truth In, 484 

the trichotomous theory of his na- 
ture untenable, 485, 486 

the true relation ofvy«vM«snd^x4 

in his nature, 486-1S8 

Is different In kind from the brute, 
though possessed of certain 

powers In common with it, 486 

since spirit is soul when in connec- 
tion with the body, soul cannot 
be Immortal unless with spiritual 

the trichotomous theory of the na- 
ture of, untenable on psychologi- 
cal grounds, 486 

a true ylew of the spiritual nature 
of, refutes six errors, 486, 487 

some who have held the trichoto- 
mous view of, 487 

his body, why honorable? 488 

has been provided with a fleshly 
body, for two suggested reasons, 488 

origin of his soul, 48S-497 

the theory of the pre-exlstence of 
his soul, 488-491 

the advocates, ancient and modem, 
of this theory of soul pre-exlst- 
ence, 488, 489 

the truth at the basis of soul pre- 
exlstence, 488 

the theory of soul pre-exlstence, 
founded on an Illusion of mem- 
ory, 488 

explanations of this illusion, 488 

the theory of the soul's pre-exist- 
ence, without Scriptural warrant, 
489, 490 

If his soul was conscious and per- 
sonal In the pre-exlstent state, I 



why la recoUectloii even of im- 
I>ortant decisions so defective ?«.. 480 
Man, the pre-exlstence theory of the 
soul ot Is of no theological assist- 
ance, -. 400 

Mflller's view of pre-ezistence stat- 
ed and examined, ^490, 481 

the creatlan theory of his soul, 481-49S 

its advocates,. 491 

Scripture does not teach that God 

immediately creates his soul,. 491 

creatlanlsm repulsively false as rep- 
resenting him as not fSther of his 

offspring's noblest part,.....^ 492 

his Indlvidnallty, how best ex- 
plained, 492 

the creatlan theory of his birth 

makes Qod the author of sin, 498 

the creatlan theory of his birth, 

certain mediating modifications ot 408 
the traduclan theory of hla birth, 

493-197 

the traduclan theory, its advocates, 493 

the traduclan theory explained, 404 

the traduclan theory best accords 

with Scripture, 404 

the traduclan theory is favored by 
the analogy of animal and vege- 
table life, 486 

the traduclan theory supported by 
the transmission of physical, men- 
tal, and moral characteristics, 

496, 406 

the traduclan theory embraces the 
element of truth in the creatlan 
theory in that it holds to a divine 
concurrence in the development of 

the human species, 407 

his moral nature, 497-618 

the powers which enter into bis 

moral nature, ^^.^^^^^ — 407 

his conscience defined, 488 

has no separate ethical faculty,.. 496 
his conscience discriminative and 

Impulsive, .. — 496 

his conscience distinguished from 

related mental processes, ^9 

his conscience the moral Judiciary 

of the soul, .^^ BOO 

his conscience an echo of - God*s 

voice, —^ 501 

has the authority of the personal 
God, of whose nature law is but 

a transcript, 502-504 

his will, .504-513 

his will defined, 504, 506 

his will and the other faculties, 506 

his will and permanent states,..606, 506 

his will and motives, 506, 507 

his will and contrary cbolce,.^.607, 506 
hU wUl and his responfliblUty,.J609, 610 
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Man, his responslblUtj for the inher- 
ited jBelflsh preferences of his 
will, its Scriptnral explanation,.. 510 
his natural bent of will to eyil so 
constant, Inyeterate, and i>owerfnl 
that only regeneration can saye 

him from it, 510 

the hurtful nature of a determinis- 
tic theory of his wUl, 5U-613 

and his will, authors upon, 613 

his original state, 614-682 

his original state described only in 

Scripture, — 514 

list of authors on his original state, 614 
essentials of his original state,..614-623 
made 'in the image of God,* what 

implied? 614 

made in natural likeness to God 

or personality, 614 

made in moral likeness to God or 

holiness, 614 

the elements in his original likeness 
to God, more clearly explicated, 

514, 515 

Indwelt by the Logos or dirlne Rea- 
son, .^....1 616 



neyer wholly loses 'the Image of 
God,' 616 



in a minor sense 'gods' and 'par- 
takers of the diylne nature,' -. 615 

has 'a deeper depth' rooted and 
grounded in God, — 515 

created a personal being with power 
to know and determine self, 615 

his natural likeness to God in- 
alienable and the capacity that 
makes redemption possible, 515 

his personality further defined, 615 

should reyerence his humanity,..515, 516 

originally possesssed such a direc- 
tion of affections and will as con- 
stituted God the supreme end of 
his being, and himself a finite re- 
flection of God*8 moral attributes, 617 

his chief endowment, holiness, 617 

his original righteousness as taught 
in Scripture, 617 

in what the dignity of his human 
nature consists, — 617 

his original righteousness not the 
essence of his human nature, 618 

his original righteousness not a 
gift from without and after crea- 

his original righteousness a tend- 
ency of affections and will to God, 518 

his original righteousness props- 

gable to descendants,.^^...^ 518 

his likeness to God, more than the 
perfect mutual adjustment of his 
■piritoa] powers, „— 519 



Man, his fall assigned by some to pre- 
existent state, 619 

'the image of God' in, was, some 
say, merely the possibility (An- 
lage) of real likeness, 619 

his indiyidual will not the author 
of his condition of sin or of holi- 
ness, «.^ -- ■ , - 519 

since he originally knew God, must 
haye loyed God, 519, 520 

primal 'image of God,' not simply 
ability to be like God, but actual 
likeness, 520 

if morally neutral, is a yiolator of 
God's law, 520 

the original 'Image of God' in, 
more than capacity for religion,.. 620 

scholastics and the Romanist 
church distingulBhed between 
' image ' and ' likeness ' as applied 
to his flrst estate, 520 

his nature at creation, according to 
Romanism, recelyed a donum tu- 
peradditum of grace, 620 

his progress from the state in puria 
naturalibua to the state spoliatua 
a nudOj as the Romish church 
teaches, plctorlally stated, 621 

the Romish theory as to his origi- 
nal state considered in detail, 
620-523 

results of his original possession of 
the diylne image, 533-625 

hlB physical form reflects his origi- 
nal endowment, 623 

originally possessed an wquale Urn- 
peramenium of body and spirit 
which, though physically perfect, 
was only proylslonal, 523 

had dominion oyer the lower crea- 
tion, 624 

enjoyed communion with God,-.624, 525 

concomitants of his possession of 
the diylne image, 626-532 

his surroundings and society fitted 
to afford happiness and help,..525, 626 

his wife and her creation, 525 

was perhaps hermaphrodite, 526 

his garden, Eden, 526 

proyisions for trying his virtue, 526, 527 

opportunity for securing for him- 
self physical immortality, 527 

the first, had he maintained his in- 
tegrity, would haye been developed 
and transformed without under- 
going death, 527 

the Scriptural yiew of his original 
state opposed by those who hold a 
prehistoric development of the 
race from savagery to civilization, 527 

the originally savage condition of, 
an ill-founded assumption,.~...527-53l 
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Man, the Scriptural account of hia 
original state opposed hj those 
who hold the Positiyist theory 
of the three conaecutiTe condi- 
tions of knowledge, 531 

the assumption that he must hold 
fetichism, polytheism, and mono- 
theism in successive steps, if he 
progresses religiously, contradict- 
ed by facts, 631, 532 

monotheistic before i>olytheistic, 681, 632 
in some stocks never practiced fe- 

tichism, 632 

the earliest discovered sepulchral 
remains of, prove by presence of 
food and weapons an advance up- 
on fetichism, ~. 632 

his theologic thought not transient 
but rooted in his intuitions and 

desires, 532 

in what sense a law unto himself,-. 539 

as finite needs law, 642 

as a free being needs moral law,.. 642 
as a progressive being needs an 
ideal and infinite standard of at- 
tainment, 542 

according to Scripture responsible 
for more than his merely personal 

acts, 634 

not wholly a spontaneous develop- 
ment of inborn tendencies, 649 

the ideal, realized only in Christ, 

678, 679 

his reconsillation to God, 777-886 

his perfection reached only in the 

world to come, 981 

Manhood of Christ, ideal, 678, 679 

Manichieanism, 382, 670 

Moriolatry, invocation of saints, and 

transubstantiation, origin of, 673 

Marriage, a type of human and divine 

nature in Christ, 693 

* Mary, mother of God,' 671, 686 

Material force as little observable as 

divine agency, 8 

organism, not necessarily a hind- 
rance to activity of spirit, 1021 

Materialism, idealism, and pantheism, 
arise from desire after scientific 

unity, 90 

Materialism, what? 90 

element of truth in, 90 

objection to, from intuition, 92 

objection to, from mind's attributes, 

92, 93 

cannot explain the psychical from 

the physical, 93 

furnishes no sufliclent cause for 

highest phenomena of universe, 94 
furnishes no evidence of conscious- 
ness in others, 94, 96 



Materialism, Sadducean, denies resor- 

rectlon of body, Kttg 

recent, its aervicea to proper views 

of body, 1018 

Materialistic Idealism, 96-100 

its definition, _« 96 

its development, 96-97 

defective in Its definition of matter, 97 
defective in its definition of mind, 

J7, 98 

opposed to the imperative aaaump- 
tions of non-empirical, transcend- 
ent knowledge of thlngs-in-them- 

selves, .— . 98 

however modified, cumbered with 
the dUBculties of pure materialism, 

a Tiew of, held by many Christian 

thinkers, - ,_ ^ loo 

Mathematics, a disclosure of the di- 
vine nature, 261 

crystallized, the heavens are, 261 

Matter, regarded as atoms which have 
force as a universal and Insepara- 
ble property,- 90, 91 

in its more modem aspect, a mani- 
festation of force, 91 

the Tyndall and Crookes deliver- 
ances regarding, ... 91 

mind intuitively regarded as dif- 
ferent from it In kind, and higher 
in rank,...^ 92 

to be regarded as secondary and 
subordinate to mind, 93 

and mind, relations between,....98, 94 

does it provide * the needful object- 
ivity for God'? 347 

its eternity not disprovable by rea- 

not stuff that emanated from God, 885 
not stuir, but an activity of God, 385 
according to Schelling, esprit gel4, 386 
its continuance dependent on God,.. 413 
made by God, and, therefore, pure, 660 
its capacities, as subservient to 

spirit, inestimable, 1021, 1022 

Memory, its impeccability in the case 
of the apostles, secured by pro- 
mised Spirit, 907 

a preparation for the final judg- 
ment, 1026 

of an evil deed, becomes keener 

with time, 1029 

Memra, relation to Johannine Logos, 320 

Mendaoium of]U>io9um, 262 

Mennonltes, 970 

Mens humana oapaw divinw, 212 

Mens rea, essential to crime, 664 

Mercy, in the God of nature, some in- 
dications which point to, 113 

optional, ^—^ 271, 296, 297 

defined, ,. ,.,.— ^ 289 
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Mercy, divine, a matter of reTelation, 296 

election a matter of,..^ 779 

Messiah, ^ . 821, 067, 668 

Metaphysical generatloo of the sonl, 493 

Military theory of atonement,. 747 

Mlllennlnm, 1006-1016 

Mind, has no parts* yet dlylslhle, — . 9 

Its organlxlnir Instinct, 15, 16 

grlves both final and efficient cause, 76 
recognizes Itself as another and 
higher than the material organi- 
sation It uses, 92 

Its attributes and Itself different In 
kind and higher In rank than mat- 
ter, 98, 9S 

not transformed physical force, 93 

the only substantlTe thing In the 

unlyerse, all else Is adjective, — 94 
unsatisfactorily defined as a * series 

of feelings aware of Itself,* 97 

Absolute, not conditioned as the fi- 
nite mind, ^ 104 

' carnal,' Its meaning, 692 

Minister, his chief qualification...... 17 

his relation to church work, 898 

forfeiture of his standing as, ..S23, 924 

Miracle, a preliminary definition, 117 

modified definition suggested by 

Babbage 117, 118 

* signal ity ' must be preserved in defi- 
nition of, 118 

preferable definition, 118, 119 

never regarded in Scripture as an 

infraction of law, 119 

natural processes may be In, 119 

the attitude of some theologians 

towards, irrational,... 120 

a number of opinions upon, present- 
ed, 120 

possibility of, J21-123 

not beyond the power of a God 
dwelling in and controlling the 
universe, shown in some observa- 
tions, .^.-..^ .- — 121-123 

possibility of, doubly strong to those 
who give the Logos or Divine Rea- 
son his place in his universe,.. 122 
possible OB Lotiean view of uni- 

possible because God Is not far 
away, „,-...,.. 123 

possible because of the action and 
reaction between the world and 
the personal Absolute, ..... 123 

a presumption against......... 124 

presupposes, and derives its Talue 
from, law, ......... 124 

a uniformity of nature, inconsist- 
ent with miracle, non-ezlstent,.. 124 

no one is entitled to say o priori 
that It is impossible (Hnxley),.. 124 



Miracle, but the higher stage as seen 
from the lower,. 126 

when the eflldent cause gives place 
to the final cause, 125 

exists because the uniformity of na- 
ture is of less Importance In the 
sight of God than the moral 
growth of the human spirit, 126 

' the greatest I know, my conver- 
sion* (Vinet). 126 

our view of, determined by our be- 
lief in a moral or a non-moral 
God, 126 

is extraordinary, never arbitrary,.. 126 

not a question of power, but of ra- 
tionality and love, 126 

implies self-restraint and self-un- 
folding, 126 

accompanied by a sacrifice of feel- 
ing on the part of Christ, 126 

probability ot greater from point 
of view of ethical monism, . 126 

a work in which God lovingly limlta 
himself, 126 

probability of, drawn from the con- 
cessions of Huxley, 127 

the amount of testimony necessary 
to prove a, 127 

Hume*s misrepresentation of the ab- 
normality of, ... 127 

Hume's argument against, falla- 

evidentlal force of,.. 128-131 

accompanies and attests new com- 
munications from God, 128 

its distribution in hlstory,.......128, 129 

its cessation or continuance, 

128; 132, 133 

certifies directly not to the truth of 
a doctrine, but of a teacher, 129 

must be supported by purity of life 
and doctrine, 129 

to see in all nature the working of 
the living God removes prejudice 
against, 130 

the revelation of God, not the proof 
of that revelation, 130 

does not lose its value In the pro- 
cess of ages........ — ... ■■■,.,■■. 196 

of the resurrection sustains the au- 
thority of Christ as a teacher,.. 130 

of Christ's resurrection, is it 'an 
obsolete picture of an eternal 
truth'?. 130 

of Christ's resurrection, has com- 
plete historical attestation, 190, 131 

of Christ's resurrection, not ex- 
plicable by the ^woon-theorp of 
Strauss, 181 

of Christ's resurrection, not explica- 
ble by the •pirit-theory of Keim, 131 
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Miracle of Christ's resnrrection, not 
explicable hj the vition'theorv 
of Kenan, ISl 

of Christ's resurrection, its three 
lessons, ISl 

the counterfeit, ...... 122 

onlj a direct act of God a, 182 

the connterfeit, attests the true,.. 182 

how the false, may be distinguished 

from the true, 182, 123 

Miracles as attesting Divine Beyela- 

tion, 117-188 

Mohammedanism, 186, 847, 427 

Molecular movement and thought,.. 93 
Molecules, manufactured articles, — 77 
Molluscs, their beauty inexplicable by 

'natural selection,' .- — 471 

Monarchlans, 827 

Monism presents that deep force, in 
which effects, psychical and bodi- 
ly, find common origin, 69 

there must be a basal,. 80 

Monism, Ethical, defined, 106 

consistent with the teachings of 
Holy Writ, 105 

the faith of Augustine, 106 

the faith of Anselm, 106, 106 

embraces the one element of truth 
in pantheism, 106 

is entirely consistent with ethical 
fict, 106 

is Metaphysical Monism qualified by 
Psychological Monism,.... 106 

is supplanting Dualism in philo- 
sophic thought, ......... 106 

it rejects the two main errors of 
pantheism, ..... 107, 109 

it regards the universe as a finite, 
partial, and progressive revelation 
of God, 107, 108 

it regards matter as God*s limita- 
tion under law of necessity, — 107 

it regards humanity as God's self- 
limitation under law of freedom, 107 

it regards incarnation and atone- 
ment as God's self-limitation un- 
der law of grace, . 107 

regards universe as related to God 
as thought to the thinker, 107 

regards nature as the province of 
God's pledged and habitual caus- 
ality, 107 

is the doctrine largely of the poets, 
107, 108 

guarantees individuality and rights 
of each portion of universe, 108 

in moral realm estimates worth by 
the voluntary recognition and ap- 
propriation of the divine, 108 

does not, like pantheism, Involve 
moral indifference to the varia- 
tions observed in universe, 108 



Monism, Ethical, does not regard 
saint and sensualist, men and 
mice as of equal value, 106 

it regards the universe as a graded 
and progressing manifestation of 
God's love for righteousness and 
opposition to wrong, ............ lOB 

it recognises the mysterious power 
of selfhood to oppose the divine 
law, lot 

it recognises the protective and Tin- 
dlcatory reaction of the divine 
against evil, , ]jog 

it gives ethical content to Sptaiosa's 
apophthegm, * all things serve^'.. 106 

it neither cancels moral distinctions, 
nor minifies retribution, 108 

recognizes Christ as the Logos of 
God in its universal acceptance, 108 

recognizes as the Creator, Upholder, 
and Governor of the universe. Him 
who in history became incarnate 
and by death made atonement for 
human sin, 108 

rests on Scriptural statements,.. 109 

secures a Christian application of 
modem philosophical doctrine,. 108 

gives a more fruitful conception of 
matter, . 109 

considers nature as the omnipresent 
Christ, 109 

presents Christ as the unifying 
reality of physical, mental and 
moral phenomena,.. 109 

its relation to pantheism and de- 
ism, 109 

furnishes a foundation for new in- 
terpretation in theology and phi- 
losophy, 109 

helps to acceptance of Trinitarian- 
ism 109 

teaches that while the natural bond 
uniting to God cannot be broken, 
the moral bond may, 100, 110 

how it interprets * rejecting ' Christ, 110 

enables us to understand the prin- 
ciple of the atonement, 110 

strengthens the probability of mir- 
acle, — 126 

teaches that God is pure and per- 
fect mind that passes beyond all 
phenomena and is their ground,.. 2S5 

teaches that ' that which hath been 
made was life in him,' Christ,.. 811 

teaches that in Christ all things 
' consist,' hold together, as cosmos 
rather than chaos, 311 

teaches that gravitation, evolution, 
and the laws of nature are Christ's 
habits, and nature but his con- 
stant wiU, 8U 
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Monism, Ethical, teaches that in 
Christ Is the intellectual bond, 
the uniformity of law, the unltj 
of truth, 811 

teaches that Christ Is the princi- 
ple of induction, the medium of 
Interaction, and the moral attrac- 
tion of the universe, reconciling 
all things in hearen and earth,.. SU 

teaches that God transcendent, the 
Father, is revealed bj God imma- 
nent, the Son, 814 

teaches that Christ is the life of 
nature, : 337 

teaches that creation is thought in 
expression, reason externalized,-. 381 

teaches a dualism that holds to un- 
derground connections of life be- 
tween man and man, man and na- 
ture, man and God, 386 

teaches that the universe is a life 
and not a mechanism, 391 

teaches that God personally pres- 
ent in the wheat makes It grow, 
and in the dough turns it into 
bread, 411 

teaches that every man lives, moves, 
and has his being in God, and that 
whatever has come into being, 
whether material or spiritual, has 
its life only in Christ, 413 

teaches that 'Dei volunttu e9t re- 
rum natura/ 413 

teaches that nothing finite is only 
finite, 413 

its further teaching concerning nat- 
ural forces and personal beings, 
413, 414, 418, 419 

allows of * second cause,* 416 

Monogenism, modem science in favor 

of, 480 

Monophysites, . 672 

see Eutychians. 
Monotheism, facts point to an origi- 
nal, 56, 631 

Hebrew, preceeds polytheistic sys- 
tems of antiquity, 531, 532 

more and more evident in heathen 
religions as we trace them back, 
531, 532 

an original, authors on, 531, 532 

Montanists, . 304 

Montanus, . 712 

Moral argument for the existence of 
God, the designation criticized, 81 

faculty, its deliverances, evidences 
of an intelligent cause, 82 

freedom, what? 861 

nature of man, 487-51f 

likeness to himself, how restored by 
God, 518 



Moral law, what?. 637-544 

law, man's relations to, reach be- 
yond consciousness, . 604 

government of God, recognizes race- 
responsibilities, 604 

union of human and divine in 

Christ, 671 

analogies of atonement, 716 

evil, see Sin. 

obligation, its grounds determined, 

.• 298-303 

judgments. Involve will, 841 

Morality, Christian, a fruit of doc- 
trine, 16 

of N. T., 177, 178 

Christian, criticized by Mill, 179 

heathen systems of, 179-186 

of Bible, progressive, 230 

mere insistence on, cannot make 
men moral, 863 

• Morning stars,* 446 

• Mother of God.' 681 

Motive, not cause but occasion, 360, 506 

man never acts without or contra- 
ry to, 360 

a ground of prediction, 360 

infiuences, without infringing on 

free agency, 360 

the previously dominant, not al- 
ways the impulsive, 860 

Motives, man can choose between,.. 360 
persuade but never compel,..d62, 506, 649 
not wholly external to mind in- 
fluenced by them, 606, 817 

lower, sometimes seemingly ap- 
pealed to in Scripture, 826, 827 

Muratorian Canon, 147 

Music, reminiscent of possession lost, 526 

Mystic, 81, 81 

Mysticism, true and false, 82 

MvtUk and Myeticitmue, 81 

Myth, its nature, 155 

as distinguished from taga and le- 
gend, 155 

' the Divine Spirit can avail himself 

of (Sabatier). 155 

'may be made the medium of rev- 
elation' (Denney), 214 

not a falsehood, 155, 214 

early part of Genesis may be of the 

nature of a, 214 

Myth-theory of the origin of the gos- 
pels (Strauss), 156-167 

described, ^55, 156 

objected to,.... — 156, 157 

authors on, 167 

Nachufirkung and Porticirkung, 776 

• Name, in my,* 807 

Names of God, the five Hebrew, 

Ewald on, 818 

Nfudmur, poicUnur^ — ...... 978 
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Jiaturat ••••— •— m.^.^. 882 

Natura enim non niH parendo vinci- 
tur, 541 

Naiura Humana in OhrMo oapaw 
divina, ©4 

Natura naiurans (SplnoM), 244, 287 

Natura naturata (Splnosa),..244, 287, 700 

Natura minister et interpret^ ,— 2 

Natural «=» psychical, 484 

Natural insight as to source of re- 

llglouB knowledge^.., .^. 203 

Natural law, adyantages of Its gen- 
eral uniformity, 124 

eyents aside from Its general flxlty 
to be expected If moral ends re- 
quire, — 125 

life, Ood*s gift of; foreshadows 

larger blessings, 289 

realism, and location of mind in 

body, 280 

revelation supplemented by Script- 
ure, 27 

Natural SelecUon, artificial after all, 93 

its teaching, 470 

is partially true, — 470 

Is not a complete explanation of the 

history of life, 470 

gives no account of origin of sub- 
stance or Tariations,..^ 470 

br the 9urviv<a does not explain the 

arrivai of the fittest, 470 

doet not explain the sudden and ap- 
parent! j independent appearance of 

Important geologio forms, 470 

oertaln entomological and anatomical 
facts are Inexplicable upon the 

theory of, 471 

ftUls to explain the beauty In lower 

forms of life, 471 

no species has as yet been produced 

by either artificial or, 472 

does not necessarily make the idea of 

Creator superfluous, 473 

may account for man's place in, but 

not above, nature, 473 

requires, according to Wallace, a su- 
perior Intclligenoe to guide in defi- 
nite direction or for special pur- 
pose 473 

a list of authors upon, 474 

atheisUcally taught, is election with 

hope and pity left out, 784 

Natural theology, what? 260 

Nature, its usual sense, 2ft, 121 

Its proper sense, 2ft, 121 

its witness to God, outward and in- 
ward, 26 . 

imcnt for Ood^s existence from 

i^tT'^ln, 73-75 

fumcDt for God's existenoe from 

u] collocation in, 75-80 

'a Indictment of, 78 . 




Nature, apart from man, oannoi be 

Int e rpreted, 79 

does not a«ure us of God*8 love and 

provision for the sinner, 118, 114 

by Itself furnishes a praanmption 

against mlrades, XM 

as synonym of substanoe, ... M3 

aooordlng to Sohleiermaoher, 8B7 

Its forces, dependent and Independent^ 414 

the brute submerged In, 408 

human, why It should be leyerenoed. Sift 

In whatsense sin a, ftliS 

as something Inborn, fiU^ n7« Sn 

the race has a oorrupted natnie,...877-WI 
sinful acts and dispositlODS ezi^alned 

by a oorrupt» STT 

a corrupt, belongs to man from lint 

moment of his being, 578 

a corrupt, underlies man's oonaoloua- 

ness, 678 

a corrupt, which oannot be changed 

by aman*8 own power, 678 

a corrupt, the oommon heHtage of 

the race, 678 

designates, not substanoe, but oocmp- 

tion of substance, 678 

how responsible for a depraved, which 

one did not personally originate, 688 

human. Pelagian view of, 606 

human, semi-Pelagian yiew of........ 506 

human, Angustinian view of,.. 606 

human, organic view of, 000 

human, atomlstio view of, 000 

the whole human race onoe a person- 
ality m Adam, OEO 

human, can apostatize but onoe, 080 

human, totally depraved, 637-030 

man can to a certain extent modify 

his, 64S 

sin of, and personal transgression 648 

Impersonal human, 694 

andi>er8on, 004,085 

Robinson's definition of, 006 

human. Is it to develop Into new 

forms? 960 

* Nature of things, in the,' the phrase 

examined, 867 

Nazarenes, 060 

see Eblonites. 

Nebular hypothesis, 806 

Necessitarian philosophy, correct for 

the brute, 468 

Negation, involves affirmation, 9 

Neron KaisoTy and 'OOe', 1000 

Nescience, divine, 886 

see God. 

Nestorians, 871 

Neutrality, moral, never created by 

God. 621 

moral, a sin, 621 

New England theology, • 48,49 

New Haven theology, 49 
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New School theoloery, 48,49,606 

its deflnltioQ of hollnen, S71, 272 

ito deflnition of sin, how it diffdnfrom 

that of Old School, 549.660 

Ignores the unconflciout and subcon- 
scious elements in human charaoter, 660 

Its watchword as to sin, 605 

Its theory of Imputation, an eyasion, 606 
Its theory of imputation explained, 

606, 007 

development of its theory of Inspira- 
tion, 607, 608 

modifications of Tiew within, 608 

contradicts Scripture, 606, 600 

its advocates cannot understand Paul, 600 
rests upon false philosophical princi- 
ples, 600, 610 

impugns the Justice of God, 610, 611 

inconsistent with facts, 611, 612 

Its aim that of aU the theorisB of 

imputation, 612 

Niha in inUOeetu niH <iuod anUfuerit 

InBcnsu, 68 

Nineveh, winged creatures of , 440 

Nirvarui, _. 182 

IVbhleateoNkie 901 

Nomina become numtna^ 246 

Nominalism inconsistent with Script- 
ure, 244 

Nominalist notion of Ood's nature,.... 244 
Non-apostolic writings reconunended 

by apostles, 201 

Non-inspiration, seeming, of certain 

Scriptures, 242 

NonpUnina^etmur^ 607 

'Nothing, creation out of,* 872 

NotUla, an element in faith, 837 

Noumenon in external and internal 

phenomena, 6 

NuUua in microeomu) spiritus, nvUuB in 

macrocogmo DeiK, TO 

Obduracy, sins of, incomplete and final, 660 
Obedience, Christ's active and passive, 

749, 770 

*Obey,* not the imperative of religion, 21 
Obligation to obey law based on man's 

original ability, 641 

Offences between men, 766 

between church members, 924, 925 

Old School theology, 49, 606, 607 

Omission, sins of, 654, 648 

Omnevivume vivo (exovo), 389 

Omniamea mecum potto, 1032 

Omnipotence of Ckd, 286-288 

see God. 

Omnipresence of God, 279-882 

see God. 
Omnipresent, how God might cease to 

be, 282 

Omniscience of God, 281^286 

see God. 
^Oue eternal now,* how to be under- 
Stood, 277 



Ontological argument for existence of 

God, 85-89 

see God, 

Optimism, 404, 405 

Grades, andent, 185 

Ordinances of the church, 029-960 

Ordination of church officers, 018-029 

Orcio BoiubU, 794 

Organic and organiaed substances, 98 

Organic the, and atomistio views of 

human nature, 600 

Original 'image of God* In man, its 

nature, 514-618 

Original natural likeness to God, or 

personality 515,519, 6S0 

moral likeness to God, man's, or hoU- 

nesB, 516-S18 

righteousness, what? 517, 516 

knowledge of Gk)d, man's, Implied a 
direction of the affections and will 

toward God, S19 

sin, as held by Old School theologiaai, 49 

two-fold problem of, 608 

its definition, 694,606 

two principles fundamental to con- 
sideration of, 695 

a correct view of race-responsibility 

essential to a correct view of, 695 

some tacts in connection with the 

guilt of, 696 

substance of Scriptural teaching con- 
cerning, 626-4B7 

a misnomer, if applied to any theory 

but that of its author, Augustine,.. 686 
no one finally condemned merely on 

account of, 606, 668. 664 

state of man, 514^{88 

essentials of , 514-628 

results of, 

concomitants ot 

Romish and Protestant views of, . . .621, 688 
0& oMime^ manifestation of Internal 

endowments, 888 

Pain, physical, existed before entrance 

of moral evil into world, 408 

this supralapsarian pain, how to be 

regarded, 40B 

due not to God, but to man, 408 

verdicts declarative of the secondary 

place of, 40B 

cannot explain its presence here by 

the good it may do, 408 

it is God's protest against sin, 408 

has Its reason In the misconduct of 

man, 408 

supralapsarian pain an ' antidpative 

consequence,' 408 

God's frown upon sin, and warning 

against It, 406 

Palestine, 174,421 

Pantheism, Idealistic defined, 100 

the elemepts of truth In, 100 
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PantheiBm, Idealistlo, Its error, 100 

denies real existenoe of the finite, 100 

depriyes the infinite of self-oonaoioii*- 

nefls and freedom, 100 

In it the worshiped is the worshiper,.. 100 

the later Brahmanism Is, 100 

the fruit of absence of will and lon^- 
inir for rest as end of existenoe, as 

amoDfr Hindus, 100 

In HegeUanism, presents the alterna- 
tive, no Ood or no man, 100 

of Heirel and Bpinoaa, 100, 101 

of Hegel, its difldrent interpreters,... 101 
of Hegel, as modified hy Schopen- 
hauer, 101 

its idea of Ck>d self-oontradictory, 101, lOB 
its asserted unity of suhstanee with- 
out proof, lOB 

it assigns no sufllcient oanse for 
highest fisot of nniyerse, personal 

intelligence, 102 

it contradicts the affirmations of our 

moral and religious nature, 108 

antagonizes our intuitive conviction 

of the absolute perfection of Ood, 104 
its objection that in eternity there 
was not not-self over against the 
Infinite to call forth self-conscious- 
ness, without foundation, lOi 

denies miracle, 12S 

denies inspiration, 204 

anti-trinitarianism leads to, 847 

Involved in doctrine of emanation,... 883 
assumes that law fully expresses Qo6^ 647 

should worship Satan, 668 

at basis of Docetism. 078 

not involved in doctrine of Union 

wlthCShrlst, 800 

Parables, 840,784 

Paradise, 406, 908, 909 

Paradox(m nsmmum evanifeUewn, 768 

Pardon, limited by atonement, objeo- 

tions to, refuted, 786 

its conditions can of right be assigned 

by God, 767 

the act of Ood as judge in Justifica- 
tion, 8S6 

and Justification distinguished,.... 868, 860 
through Christ, honors Ood*8 Justice 

and mercy, 800 

Parseeism, las 

Parsimony, law of, 74, 87 

Passion, the, necessitated by Christ's 

incarnation, 780 

Passover, 167, T88, 786, 960 

Paator. 908, 914, 916, 917 

'Pastors and teachers,* 916 

Patripaasians, 887 

Paul, 210, 885, 861, 999 

Peace, 865 

Peecatum aUenwn, 616 



Pelaglanism, a devek^yment of rattooal- 

its theory of imputation, 

Its principal author and preeent advo> 

oates, 097 

its exposition, ^ 697 

its view of Romans 6:18, 607 

its seven points, 697 

its sinless men, ^ 607 

its *non pUni natcinmr^* 607 

its misinterpretation of the dtyine in- 
fluence in man, 697 

is deism applied to man's natme, 698 

ignores his dignity and destiny........ 696 

unformulated and q>oradlc........... 608 

unscriptural, ..J«^ 688 

a survival of paganism, 668 

its key doctrine: Homo Khero arbttrlo 

emandpcAutaDeo^ 608 

its unscriptural tenets speolfled,..e08, 680 

regards sins as Isolated voUttODB, 608 

its method contrasted with that of 

Augustinianism, 608 

presents an Ebionitio view of Christ, 600 

its principles fUse in philosophy, 800 

ignores law by whioh acts produce 

states, 600 

Penalty, what? JM, 66«, 668 

Penalty, 688-600 

its idea, 6HI 

more than natural oonsetiaenoes of 

transgression, 6GS 

not essentially tefcNrmatory, 668 

what essentially? 668 

not essentially to secure social or 

governmental safety, 668, 686 

not essentially deterrent, 666 

of sin, two-f(^ t 666 

of sin. Is physical death, 666-660 

of sin, is spiritual death, 660, 600 

Penitence, 7186 

Pentateu<di (Heocateooh), ItB author- 

•Wp. 170-1T8 

literature upon, vi% 

Perfect, as applied to men, 674 

Perfection, in Gk)d, 0,880-875 

of duistian and church reached in 

world tooome, 961 

Perfectionism, its tenet, 877 

its teachers, ..._ 827 

its modifications, 877 

authorities upon, 8J7 

its fundamental false oonceptlons, 877, 878 

Is contradicted by Scripture, 878-88Q 

disproved by Christian experience,.... 880 

how best met, 880, 881 

Permanent states of the faculties, 

606, 660, 661 

Perseverance, human side of sanotUl- 

oation, 868,881 

definition, 881 

its proof from Scripture, 888 
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Penevenmoe, Its proof from reason, 88S, 888 
is not JnooDBistent with homaii freo- 

dom, 888 

does not tend to immorality, 888» 884 

does not lead to Indolenoe, 884 

the Soriptoral warnings against apos- 
tasy do not oppose It, 884, 885 

apparent Instanoes of apostasy do not 

oppose it, 88^ 886 

list of authors on general subject of, 886 
'Person' In doctrine of Trinity, only 

approximately aocorate, 880 

Person, how communicated in different 

measures, 8M 

Person and character of Christ, as proof 

of revelation, 18^190 

Person of Christ, the doctrine of,....661M00 
historical survey of views regarding, 

66Mr78 

the two natures in their reality and 

integrity, 638-688 

the union of the two natures in one, 

688-700 

Personal identity, 88,417 

intelligeiioes cannot be accounted for 

by pantheism, 108 

influence, often distinct ftom word 

spoken, 880 

Personalty, defined, 

88,268,263,830,836,616,606 

of Ood, the conclusion of the anthro- 
pological argument, 84 

of Gk)d, denied by pantheism, 100 

the highest dependent on inflniteoess, 104 
self -conscious and self-determining,-. 868 
triple, in Ctodhead, consistent with 

essentia] unity, 880 

in man, inalienable, 615 

involves boundless posstbOitles, 615 

foundation of mutual love amonir 

men, - 615 

constitutes a capacity for redemption, 615 

Pessimism, 404,406 

Peter, how he differed with Paul, 814 

Romish assumptions regarding, 900 

Peter, Second, 147, 140, 158 

Pharaoh, the hardening of his heart,.... 484 

Phenomena, 6 

Philemon and Onestmus, moralised, ... TOT 

Philosophy, defined, 48 

Physico-theological argument, a term 

of Kant's, 76 

Physiology, comparative, favors unity 

of race, 480-483 

Pictures of Christ, 861 

Pie hoc poUtft d(e<, Deum esse iVcUuram, 107 
Plasticity of species, greater toward 

origin, 488 

Plural quantitative, 818 

PhunOUmadettaiiom^ 818 

Poesy and poem, 868 

Poetry, ..........................—.•—. 686 



Polytheism, 860, 84T 

Pools of modem Jerusalem, 064 

Positive Philosophy 6, 9. 63^ 545, 688 

Possession by demons, 466 

Prseterist interpreters of Revelation,.. 1000 

Prayer, relation of Providence to, 488 

its effect, not solely reflex influenoe,.. 488 
its answers not confined to spiritual 

means, 488 

not answered by suspension or breach 

of the order of nature, 484 

has no direct influence on nature,.... 484 
is answered by new combinations of 

natural forces, 484 

as an appeal to a pessonal and present 

Ood, it moves God, 485 

its answer, while an expression of Qod's 
will, may come through the use of 

appointed means, 486 

Ood*s immanency in nature helps to a 
solution of the problem, how prayer 

is answered, 486 

how the potency of prayer may be 
tested, 437,488 

PmyMv.hnftk, ItnyMrii, Airoin^n^ 40 

on infant baptism, 967 

Prayer-book of Bdward VI, mode of 

baptism in, 967 

Preaching of doctrinal sermons, 10 

of the decrees, 800 

of the organic unity of the race in 

transgression, 684 

larger part of, should consist in ap- 
plication of Divine law to personal 

acts, 648. 648 

addressed to elect and non-elect, 780 

must press Immediate submission to 

Christ, 880 

of everlastinff punishment an auxil- 
iary to the gospel appeal, 1068 

P re-Adamites, 476 

Precedent^ N. T^ the 'common-law ' of 

the church, 970 

'Preconformity to future events,* 76 

Predestination, 865, 800, 781 

PredicotcK not attributes, 845 

Prediction, only a part of prophecy, 134, 710 

'Pre-established harmony,' 98 

Pre-existenceofsoul, 488-401 

Preference, Immanent, 614 

'eleottve,' 667 

Preparation, Ustoiloal, for redemp- 
tion, 606-608 

Prerational Instinct, 98 

Prescience, Divine, 886 

Presentative intuition, 62, 58^ 67 

Preservation, 410-419 

definition of, positive and negative, 

410,411 

proofs of, from Scripture and reason, 
4U-4U 
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P ie a o i va tion, deiim, with Ha God with- 

drawn, denies, 414,416 

oontinuons creation, with momently 

new miivene, inoomristent with, 415-418 
dlTine oonoorrenoe in, oonridefed, 41A, 419 

PretermiSBionof Bin, TJ2 

Preventtye proyidence, ^8 

Pride, W 

'Priest 'and 'minister,' 91ft, 907 

Priestty office of Christ, 718-775 

Probability, 71 

Probation after death,....707, lOQS, 1081-lOU 

in Adam, ®9 

Procenion of the Holy Spirit, iU true 

formula, 8® 

consistent withhisequaUtyin Trinity, 

840^841 

ProtrreM of «>fflT Christianity, what 

principally conduced to? 187 

Prolegomena, 1-16 

Proof of Divine Bevelation, principles 

of evidence applicable to, 41-44 

Prophecy, as attesting a divine revela- 
tion, 134-141 

defined in its narrow sense, 134, 135 

ItsrelaUon to miracles, 185 

requirements in, 186 

general features of Scriptural,.... 186, 196 

Messianic in general, 186 

as used by Christ, 186-138 

the double sense of, 138-140 

evidential force of, 140.141 

alleged errors in, 236, 238 

Christians have gifts of, 713 

modem, as fkur as true, what ? 712 

Prophet, not always aware of meaning 

of his own prophecies, 189 

later may elucidate earUer utterances, 

235,286 

his soul, is it rapt into Qod*a time- 
less existence and vision ? 278 

larger meaning of the word, 710 

Prophetof priore9j 710 

Prophetic office of Christ, 710-713 

see Christ. 

its nature, 710, 711 

fulfilled In three ways, 711 

its four stages, 711-713 

in his Logos-work, 711 

in his earthly ministry, 711, 712 

in his guidance and teaching of the 

church since his ascension, 712 

in his revelations of the Father to 

the saints in glory, 712, 713 

will be eternal, 712 

Propitiation, „ 719, 720 

Propri€iaie9, distinguished from at- 
tributes, — 246 

Proselyte-baptism, 931, 932 

Protevangellum, Scripture germlnally, 175 

Providence, doctrine of, 419-443 

defined, : 419 



Providence explains evolution and 
progress of universe,.^^...^.4]9^ 420 
doctrine of, its proof from Script- 
ure, .^^ ■ ■ ■ 421"4g 

a general providential control, 421, 428 
a control extending to free actions 

of men ta general, ^422, 428 

four sorts, preventive, permissive, 
directive, determinative,.— _423-425 

rational proof of,. ■-,, 426-427 

arguments o priori^^ ■■ .426, 488 

arguments o potteriori, . ■ - , ■ , ■ 426 

opposed by theory of fatalism, 427 

opposed by casuallsm, ^427, 428 

opposed by theory of a merely gene- 
ral providence, ^428-431 

its relation to miracles and works 

of grace, 481-433 

its relation to prayer, 433-439 

its relation to Christian activity, 

^439-441 

to evil acts of free agents, 441-443 

' Providential miracles,* 432 

Psychic phenomena, 117 

Punctiliousness, warning against, 428 

Punishment, implied in man*s moral 

nature, 82 

does not proceed from love, 272 

proceeds from justice, ... 293 

Its idea, 662, 752 

what implied in its idea, 652-656 

has in it, beyond the natural conse- 
quences of transgression, a per- 
sonal element, 652 

its object not the reformation of 

the sufferer, 653 

is the necessary reaction of divine 

holiness against sin, 653 

is not esentlally deterrent,. 655 

of sin is physical death, 656-659 

of sin is spiritual death, 669, 660 

an ethical need of the divine na- 
ture, 751 

an ethical need in man*s moral na- 
ture, 751 

of guilty, Christ's sufferings sub- 
stituted for, 752 

is borne by the judge and punlsher 

in the nature that has sinned, 752 

as presented in atonement, what 

It secures, 753 

endured by Christ righteously, be- 
cause of his relation to the slu- 
ing race, 754, 755 

remitted in justification, 854 

remitted on the ground of what 
Christ, to whom the sinner is 
united by faith, has done,.....854, 858 
the final, of the wicked described 

in Scriptural figures, 1083,1034 

the final, of the wicked, summed 
up, 1084 
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PunlBhment, fntnre, some concM- 
sioiis regarding, 1085 

of wicked, the future, not annihila- 
tion, 1035, 1086 

not a weakening process ending in 
cessation of existence, 1086, 1087 

not an annihilating punishment 
after death, 1037 

light from the evolutionary process 
thrown on,.^ 1038 

excludes new probation and ulti- 
mate restoration of the wicked,.J0S9 

declared in Scripture to be eternal, 1044 

is a revelation of God*s Justice, 1046 

as the reaction of holiness against 
sin must continue while sin con- 
tinues, .1046,1047 

is endless since guilt is endless,.. 1048 

is eternal since sin is 'eternal,' 1048 

the facts of human life and ten- 
dencies of scientific thought point 
to the perpetuity of, 1049 

may have degrees yet be eternal, 1060 

may be eternal as the desert of sin 
of infinite enormity, 1060 

not inconsistent with God's benev- 
olence, .. 1061-1054 

its proper preaching not a hin- 
drance to success of the gOBpel,..1054 

if it is a fact, it ought to be 
preached, . 1064 

to ignore it in pulpit teaching 
lowers the holiness of God, 1065 

the fear of, not the highest but a 
proper motive to seek salvation,. J066 

in preaching it, the misery of the 
soul should have special emphas- 

Bls, J056 

Purgatory, 659, 866, 1000-1002 

Purification of Christ, the ritual,. — 

^761, 942, 943 

Puritans, 546, 657 

Purpose of God includes many de- 

in election, what? 855 

in reprobation, what?....... ... 866 

to save individuals, passages which 

prove, 780-783 

to do what he does, eternal, 783 

to save, not conditioned upon merit 

or faith, 784 

QuaH oaroere, Christ not thus In 

Heaven, 709 

Quia voluit of Calvin, not final an- 
swer as to God's acts, 404 

Quickening, Christ's, distinguished 

from his resurrection, 707 

Quietism, 439, 440 

Quo non oscendamf not Christ's 

query, 764 

Bace, Scripture teaches its descent 
from a single pair, .»......^. 476 



Race, its descent from a single pair 

a foundation truth of Paul's, 476 

its descent from a single pair the 

foundation of brotherhood,. 476 

its descent from a single pair cor- 
roborated by history, ^477, 478 

its descent from a single pair corro- 
borated by language, 478, 479 

its descent from a single pair cor- 
roborated by psychology, 479, 480 

its descent from a single pair corro- 
borated by physiology, 480-488 

Race-responsibility, 694-697 

Rational intuition, 52, 67 

Rationalism and Scripture, 29, 80, 89 

Readings, various, 226 

Realism, in relation to God, 245 

Reason, definition of, 4, 29 

its office, 29 

says Boio, not eonaoio, 600 

moral, depraved, 601 

Reasoning, not reason, 29 

not a source of the idea of God,. — 66 

errors of, in Bible, 232, 283 

Recognition, post-resurrectional, 1020, 1021 
Recollection of things not before seen, 

the seeming, explained, 488 

memory greater than, 706 

Reconciliation, removal of God's 

wrath, ...— 719 

of man to God, 777-886 

objective, secured by Christ's union 

with race, 802 

subjective, secured by Christ's 

union with believers, 802 

Redemption and resurrection, what 

is secured by, 627 

wrought by Christ, 66&-776 

its meaning, 707 

legal, of Christ, Its import, 761 

its application, 777-886 

application of, in its preparatlon,777-798 
application of, ta its actual be- 
ginning, ^<9S-868 

application of, in its continuation, 
^_^__ ..868-886 

Redi'8 maxim, 889 

Reformed theology, 44-46 

Regenerate, some apparently such, 

wlU fan away, 884 

the tmly, not always distinguish- 
able in this life from the seem- 
ingly so, 884 

their fate If they should not perse- 
vere described, 886 

these warnings secure their perse- 
verance, 886 

Regeneration, illustrative of inspira- 
tion, 212 

ascribed to Holy Spirit, 816 

its natnre, according to Romanists, 622 
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Begeneration, the Tlew that a child 

may be educated Into, 606 

Ita place In the ordo $<auH9, 79S 

does a physical miracle attend? 806 

defined, 809 



Its active and passlye aspects,. 800 

how represented In Scrlptare,..810-812 

Indispensable, 810 

a change In the Inmost principle 
of life, 810 



a change In governing disposition,.. 810 

a change In moral relations, 810, 811 

wrought through use of truth, 811 

Is Instantaneous, 811 

wrought by God, 811 



through union of soul with Christ, 

811, 8ia 

Its necessity, 812-814 

Its efficient cause, 814-820 

the will not the efficient cause,..815-817 
Is more than self -reformation,.-. — 815 
is not co-operation with divine In- 
fluence, which to the natural man 

Is Impossible, 816 

the truth Is not the efficient cause, 

817, 818 

the Holy Spirit, the efficient cause 

of, 818-820 

the Spirit in, operates not on the 

truth but on the soul, 819 

the Spirit in, effects a change In the 
moral disposition, 820 



the Instrumentality used in,. 

baptism a sign of, 821 

as a spiritual change cannot be 
effected by physical means, 821 

Is accomplished through the instru- 
mentality of the truth, 

man not wholly passive at time of 
his, -.- 822 



man*s mind at time of, active ta 
view of truth, 822 



nature of the change wrought In, 



^ 



is a change by which governing dis- 
position is made holy, 

does not affect the quantity but the 
quality of the soul, 824 

Involves an enlightenment of the 
understanding and a rectification 
of the volitions, 825 

an origination of holy tendencies,.. 826 

an instantaneous change in soul, be- 
low consciousness and known only 
in results, 826-829 

is an Instantaneous change, 826, 827 

should not be confounded with pre- 
paratory stages, 827 

taken place In region of the soul 
below consciousness, 828 

is recognlaed Indirectly in its re- 
sults, ... 828, 829 



Regeneration, the growth that fol- 
lows, is sanctlficatlon,. 829 

Regna glorUe, ffratiw (et natura), 775 

Reign of sin, what? 563, 664 

Religion and theology, how r^ated,.. 19 
derivation of wnwi, ,, , , ly^ ]q 

false conceptions of it advocated 
by Hegel, Schleiermacher, and 

Kant, 20, 21 

Its essenUal Idea, 21, 22 

there is but one, ... 22, 28 

its content greater than that of 

theology, ... 28 

distinguished from fbrmal worship, 

28, 24 

conspectus of the systems of, in 

world, 17»-196 

Remorse, perhaps an element In 

Chrlst*8 suffering,. 769 

Reparative goodness of God in nature, 118 
Repentance, more for sin than sins, 655 

the gift of God. 782 

described, ■■■■ 83S 

contains an Intellectual element, — 838 
contains an emotional element, 882, 83S 
contains a voluntary elementr~888, 834 

implies free-will, 834 

Romish view, ., 834 

wholly an Inward act, 834 

manifested by fruits of repentance, 836 
a negative and not a positive means 

of salvation, 836 

if true, is in conjunction with faith, 836 

accompanies true faith, 836 

Reprobation, ..— 855 

Return natura Del voluniae e$t^ 119 

Be9pioe, atpioe, proepioe of Bernard 

applied to prophet's function, 710 

Responsibility for whatever springs 

from will, 609 

for inherited moral evil, its ground, 606 
is special help of Spirit essential 

to? .603, 604 

for a sinful nature which one did 

not personally originate, a fact,.. 629 
none for Immediate heredities....... 630 

for belief, authors on, .,,,. 841 

Restoration of all human beings, 

1039-1044 

Resurrection, an event not within the 

realm of nature, 118 

of Christ, the central and sufficient 

evidence of Christianity, 138 

of Christ, dilemma for those who 

deny, ISO 

of Christ, Strauss fails to explain 

belief in, 167 

of Christ, attested by epistles re- 
garded as genuine by Baur, 160 

of Christ, Renan*s view of,.....a60, 161 
Christ's argument for, Matt 22:38, 

.28^ m, vauM 
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Besarrection, attributed to Christ, SIO 

attributed to Holy Spirit, S16 

of CbrlBt, angel present at, 483 

of Christ, gave proof that penalty 

of sin was exhausted, . 6S7 

a stage in Christ's exaltation, 707 

proclaimed Christ as perfected and 

glorified man,_ 708 

of Christ, the time of his justiflca- 

secured to belieyer by onion with 
Christ, 806, 806, 867 

relation to regeneration,. 824 

sanctiflcation completed at the, 874 

of Christ and of the belieyer. Bap- 
tism a symbol of, 940-M5 

implied in symbolism of Lord's Sup- 
per, 96S, 964 

Christ's body, an object that may be 
worshiped, 968 

an event preparing for the kingdom 
of Ood, ^ — — .-^ 981 



allusions to, in O. T.,. 996 

of Christ, the only certain proof of 

immortality, 997 

perfect Joy or misery subsequent to, 1002 
Scriptures describing a spiritual,..1016 
Scriptures describing a phy8ical,.^015 
art and post-resurrection possl 

bllitles, -1016 

personality in, being indestructible, 

takes to itself a body, 1016 

Christ's body in, an open question, 1016 

an exegetlcal objection to, 1018 

'of the body,' the phrase not in 

N. T, 1016 



reeciye a * spiritual body ' in,..1016, 1017 

the indwelling of the Holy Spirit 
secures preservation of body in,.U019 

the believer's, as literal and physi- 
cal as Christ's, 1018 

literal, to be suitable to events 
which accompany, 1018 

the physical connection between old 
and new body in, not unscientific, 1019 

the oneness of the body in, and our 
present body, rests on two things, 1020 

the body in, though not absolutely 
the same, will be identical with 
the present,. 1020, 1021 

the spiritual body in, will complete 
rathen than confine, the activi- 
ties of spirit, J021, 1022 

four prindplM ilioald Influence our 
thinkinff ab^at, 1022, 1923 

authors on the subject in depart- 
ments and entirety,. 1023 

Revelation, of such a nature as to 

make scientific theology possible, 11-15 
Revelation in nature requires supple- 
menting, — — 26, 27 

Ood iubmits to llmltatloiia of, 

70 



which are largely those of the- 
ology, 34-36 

how regarded in 'period of criti- 
cism and speculation,' 46 

the Scriptures a, from God, 111-242 

reasons for expecting from Ood a, 

111-114 

psychology shows that the intel- 
lectual and moral nature of man 

needs a, 111, 112 

history shows that man needs a, — 112 
what we know of God's nature 

leads to hope of a, 112, 113 

a priori reasons for expecting, 113, 114 

marks of the expected, 114-117 

its substance,. 114 

its method, 114-116 

will have due attestation,. 116, 117 

atended by miracles, 117-134 

attested by prophecy, 134-141 

principles of historical evidence 

entering into proof of, 141-144 

a progress in the, of Scripture, 175 

its connection with inspiration and 

illumination, 196, 197 

Revenge, what? 660 

' Reversion to type ' never occurs in 

man, ~-~ —.- 411 

Rewards, earthly, appealed to in O. T., 230 
proceed from goodness of God, — 290, 293 
not bestowed by Justice or right- 
eousness, 293 

goodness to creatures, righteousness 

to Christ, 293 

are motives, not sanctions, 535 

Right, abstract, not ground of moral 

obligations, 299 

God is self-wUling,. 



based on arbitrary wUl is not right, 338 
based on passive nature, is not 

right, 838 

as being is Father,. 338 

as willing is Son, 338 

Righteousness of God, what? 290 

holiness in its mandatory aspect,.. 291 

Its meaning in 2 Cor. 5 : 21, 760 

demands punishment of sin, 764 

is Justification and sanctlfication,.. 878 

Romanism, and Scripture, 83, 84 

a mystical element in, 83 

it places church before the Bible,.. 83 
would keep men in perpetual child- 
hood 83, 84 

Sabbath conmiemorates God's act of 

creation, .-- 408 

made at creation applies to man 

always and everywhere, 406 

recognised in Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, as far back as Accadian 

timea before Abraham, 408 

was not abrogated by our Lord or 
his apostles^ 409 
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oplnlont npon^^^ — ^^ 409 

Sabbath, Christ's example and apos- 
tolic sanction have transferred it 
from seevnth to first day of week, 409 

Justin Martyr on, 410 

authors on, 410 

Sabellianism, 827, 828 

Sacrifice, 72^728 

what it is not, 722, 728 

its true import, 728, 724 

pagan and Semitic, its implications, 

728, 724 

in the legend of ^Ischylus, 723 

of the PassoTer, H. C. Trumbuirs 

views of, 728 

its theocratical and spiritual of- 
fices, — . 724 

of O. T., when rightly offered, what 

implied in, ^726, 726 

cannot present a formal divine in- 
stitution, 726 

how Abers differed from Cain*s, 727 

the terminology of O. T. regarding, 
needful to correct interpretation 
of N. T. usage regarding atone- 
ment of Christ, 727 

differing views as to significance of, 728 
Sacrifices, Jewish, a tentative scheme 

of, 725, 726 

Saints, prayer to, 775 

how intercessors? 775 

as applied to believers, 880 

Sanctificatlon, related to regenera- 
tion and Justification, 862, 863 

definition of, 869 

what implied in definition of,.-869, 870 
explanations and Scripture proof of, 

870-875 

a work of God, 870 

a continuous process, 871 

distinguished from regeneration,.. 871 
shown in intelligent and voluntary 

activity of believer, 871, 872 

the agency employed in, the in- 
dwelling Spirit of Christ, 872 

its mediate or Instrumental cause is 

faith, 872 

the object of this instrumental 

faith is Christ himself, 873 

measured by strength of faith, 873 

infiuenced by lack of persistency in 

using means of growth, 874 

completed in life to come, 874 

erroneous views of, 875-881 

the Antlnomlan view, 875-877 

the Perfectionist view, 877-881 

Sanctify, its twofold meaning, 880 

Satan, his personality, 447 

not a collective term for all evil 

beings, 447 

various literary conceptions of, — 447 
meaning of term,.. . ........... 454 



Satan, opposed by Holy Spirit,.^.. 454 

his temptations, ,„, , 455 

has access to human mind,. 465 

may inflnenoe through physical 

organism, — .. ......... 455 

• delivering to,* -.. 457 

was specially active during earthly 

ministry of Christ, 458 

his power limited,.... 458 

the idea of his fall not self-contra- 
dictory, 4eo 

not Irrational to suppose that by a 
single act he could change his 

natnre, 460 

present passion may lead a wise be- 
ing to enter on a foolish course,.. 460 
that Ood should create and uphold 
evil spirits no more inconsistent 
with benevolence than similar ac- 
tion towards evil men, 461 

a ganglionic centre of an evil sys- 
tem, ..~ 461 

the doctrine of, if given up, leads 
to laxity in administration of 

Justice, 462 

as tool and slave of, humanity Is 
indeed degraded, but was not al- 
ways, nor needs to be, 462 

the fall of, uncaused from without, 585 
like Adam, sins under the best cir- 
cumstances, 588 

permitted to divide the guilt with 
man that man might not despair, 588 

grows in cunning and daring, 1037 

Satisfaction to an immanent demand 
of divine holiness rendered by 
Christ's obedience and suffering, 

713, 723 

by substitution founded on incorpo- 
ration, 723 

and forgiveness not mutually ex- 
clusive because the Judge makes 
satisfaction to his own violated 

holiness, 767 

penal and pecuniary,. 767 

sinner's own act, according to 

Romish view, 834 

Scholasticism and Scholastics, 

44, 46, 265, 268, 443 

Science, defined, 2 

its aim, 2 

on what its possibility is grounded, 2 
requires a knowledge of more than 

phenomena, .. 6 

existence of a personal God, Its 

necessary datum, 60 

Bcientia media, BimpUola intelUgen- 

ti<B, visionia,. 368 

Scientific unity, desire for, its in- 

fiuence, 90 

8cio and oonsoio, ...... 500 

Scripture and nature^.....^..^ 26 
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Scripture and rationalism, 2^-31 

contains nothing repugnant to a 
properly conditioned and enllgbt- 

ened reason, 29 

and mysticism, ^ 81, 32 

and Romanism, 83, 34 

knowledge of, incomplete, 35 

topics on which silent, 72 

supernatural character of its teach- 
ing, 175 

Its moral and religious ideas un- 
contradicted and unsuperseded,.. 175 
its supematurally secured unity,.. 176 
Christ testifies to its supernatural 

character, 189 

result of its propagation, 191 

how interpreted? 217 

authors differ, divine mind one, 217 

the Christian rule of faith and prac- 
tice, 218 

contains no scientific untruth, 224 

not a code of practical action, but 

an enunciation of principles, 545 

Scriptures, the, a revelation from 

God, Jll-242 

wori[ of one God, and so organical- 
ly articulated (Scripture), 217 

why so many interpretations of? 

223,224 

a rule in their interpretation, lOll 

•Sealing,' 881,872 

Seals, in Revelation, 1010 

Selection, natural, without teleologlcal 

factors, its inadequacy, 881 

is it in any sense the cotise of the origin 

of species? 881 

it has probably increased the rapidity 

of development, 801, 808 

or •survival of the fittest,* how sug- 
gested? 403 

defined, 470 

is partially true, 470 

it erives no account of the origin of 

eubetanoe or variations, 470 

not the savior of the fittest, but the 

destroyer of the failures, 4T0 

facts that it oannotexplain, 470, 471 

nor artificial has produced a new 

species, 471 

Self-Umitation, divine, 9, 188, 256 

Selfishness, the essence of sin, 667 

cannot be resolved into simpler ele- 
ments, 668 

forms in which it manifests itself, 668, 660 
of unregenerate, the substitatton of a 

lower for a higher end, 670 

Sentimentality, 979 

•SlgnaUty,' in miracle, U8 

Sin, God the author of free beings who 

are the authors of, 866 

the decree to permit not efficient, 866 



Sin, its permission a difikmlty of all 
theistio systems, 866 

its permission, how not to be ex- 
plained, 866 

Its permission, how It may be partially 
explained, 866 

the problem of, one of four at present 
not to be completely solved, 866, 867 

observations from many sources aim- 
ing to throw light on the existence 
of moral evil, 867, 868 

man's, as suggested from without, 
perhaps the mitigating drcum- 
stanoe that allows of his redemption, 462 

in what sense a nature? 618 

elfect of first, not a weakening but a 
perversion of human nature, 621 

the first did more than despoil man of 
a special gift of graoe. 621 

or man's state of apostasy, 688-664 

its nature, 648^73 

defined, 649 

Old and New School views regarding, 
their dlfTerence and approximation, 
649, 660 

as a state, some psyohologloal notes 
exphinatory of, 660, 661 

as a state is oounteraoted by an imma- 
nent divine power which leads 
towards salvation 661 

• total depravity ' as descriptive of, an 
out-grown phrase, 668 

as act of transgression and dispo- 
sition or state, proved from Script- 
ure, 660-664 

the words which describe, applioable 
to dispositions and states, 662 

N. T. descriptions of, give prominence 
to sUtes and dispositions, US2, 668 

and moral evil in the thoughts, aflOo- 
tions, and heart, 668 

is name given to a state which origi- 
nated wrong desires, 668 

is represented as existing in soul prior 
to oonsciousness of it, 668 

a permanent power or reigning prin- 
ciple, 668 

Mosaic sacrifices for sins other than 
mere act, 664 

universally attributed to disposition 
or state, 664 

attributed to outward aot only when 
such act is symptomatic of inward 
state, 664 

if it tend from aot toa state, regarded 
as correspondingly blameworthy,... 664 

in an individual condemned though 
it cannot be traced back to a oon- 
scious originating act, 664, 666 

when it beoomes fixed and dominant 
moral corruption, meets spedal dis- 
approbation, 666 
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Sin, regarded by the Christian as a mani- 
festation of suboonaoious deprsTlty 
of nature, 666 

repented of, principally as a depraylty 
of nature, 666 

rather than 'sins' repented of by 
Christians advanced in spiritual cul- 
ture ; a conspectus of quotations to 
prove this, 665-667 

its definition as ' the voluntary trans- 
gression of known law * discussed, 
667-669 

is not always a distinct and conscious - 
voUtion, 667 

intention a^vravates, but is not essen- 
tialto, 668 

knowledge aggravates, but is not 
essential to, 668 

ability to fulfil the law. not essential 
to, 668 

definition of, 668,660 

its essential principle, 6G0-673 

is not sensuousness, 66(MW8 

is not finitenesB. 663-666 

is selfishness, 567-673 

is universal, 673-682 

committed by every human being, 
arrived at maturity, 678 

its universality set forth in Scripture, 
678.674 

its universality proved f^m history, 674 

its universality proved from Chris- 
tian experience, 676 

the outcome of a corrupt nature 
possessed by every human being, ... 677 

is act or disposition referred to a cor- 
rupt nature, 577 

rests on men who are called in Script- 
ure * children of wrath,' 578 

iU penalty, death, visits those who 
have never exercised personal or 
conscious choice, 579 

its universality proved from reason, 
679, 680 

testimony of great thinkers regard- 
ing, 660-682 

its origin in the personal act of Adam, 
683-598 

the origin of the sinful nature whence 
it comes is beyond the investiga- 
tions of reason, sgs 

Scriptural account of its origin,... 682-686 

Adam's, its essential nature, 587 

of Adam in resisting inworking God, 687 
an immanent preference of the 

world, 587 

not to be accounted for psycbologlo- 

ally, 587 

the external temptation to first sin a 

benevolent permission 588 

aelf-originated, Satanic, 588 



Sin, the first temptatton to, had no tend- 
ency to lead astray, 688 

the first, though in itself small, a rev- 
elation of will thoroughly nitonat^ 
from God, 800 

conse<iaences of original, as respeola 
Adam, 500408 

physical death, a oonsequeoce of his 
first, 690, 601 

spiritual death, a oonsequeoce of Ua 
first, 501, 608 

exclusion from Gk>d's presence, a con- 
sequence of his first, 608 

banishment from the Garden, a con- 
sequence of man's first, 808 

the, of our first parents constituted 
their posterity sinners, 608 

two insistent questions regarding the 
first, and the Scriptural answer, 608 

imputation of, its true meaning, 604 

original, its meaning, fi04 

man's relations to moral law extend 
beyond conscious and actual. 805 

Gkxl's moral government recoffniaea 
race-sin, figs 

actual, more guOty than original, 608 

no man condemned for originaJ, 
alone, 608b 886 

the only ground of responsibility for 
race-sin, 098 

original, its correlate, 898 

imputation of Adam's, 697-887 

see Imputation. 

Pelagian theory of the imputation of, 
607-601 

Arminian theory of the Imputation 
ot 801-808 

New School theory of the imputatloo 
ot 808-812 

Federal theory of the Imputation of, 
81»«lfi 

Mediate theory of the imputation of, 

818^19 

Augustlnian theory of the Imputation 

ot 819-887 

table of theories of imputation of,... 888 
apart from, and prior to, oonsoiona- 

no«. - 880 

conscience and Scripture attest that 
we are responsible for our unborn 

tendency to, teo 

as our nature, rightly punishable with 

resulting sin, 838 

reproductive, each reproduction in- 
creasing guilt and punishment, 688 

each man guilty of personal, which 
expresses more than original de- 
pravity of nature, 888 

is self -perpetuating, 888 

is self-isolating, qm 

the nature, and sins Its expreasioo,... 886 
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Sin, as Adam's, mixiB, so Christ's obe- 
dience saves, 685 

cxjDs^ueQcee of, to Adam's posterity, 

.1137-^64 

depravity a oonsequetioe of Adam's, 

OOTHHO 

In nattipo, sa • total depraTtty/ cod- 

elderedi -.1.. .,._037-«4O 

total iDSblUty a ooodequenoo of 

AdamX _..„.<W0-64* 

gnUtacoDfioquoDCfeof Adam's, -.,,64+-05S 
pa DfUty, a ooTueQ uenoe of Adam's, flSS^AAO 

JafatiUJuafftateof, ___, 581 

TeniiilaiM] mortal,,.. . 648 

of uature and persooal trnDi^TesBion^ 

.648,649 
of Ifmonmoe and of knowledgip,. ...*,, 648 
of Innnnlt y and of preaumptloo, . M9^ 660 
of incomplete and f) nut obdiijacr,„B50-6air 
unto de&t h, csonai dered, , , . . I15(HU2 

a^ast Holy Spirit, why tmpardoa- 

ablo,.„. .661,668 

pen ftlty of, cmisldered, - , < . , BG3-6(M) 

inftotsinastateof, 661 

Christ firee from hereditaxy and 

actual, 8:6-ff:« 

CbHjit respoQslblo forhumant 760 

Chrtst responsible for Adam's, 760 

Christ as great Penitent oonfcssci 

raoe-sin, 760 

Christ, bow made to bei, 7flD-^T63 

a pFetermlBsion of, Justified In Gross,.. 772 
doee not condotnn, but tbe fsihire to 

fiflk pardon for It, 866 

Judged and eoQdemned on Galvary, .. . 860 

futurei, tbe virtual pardon of, 867 

• dwelling,' BH d * reigning/ ........ ^WB^ 870 

expelled by bringing' in Christ,,....— 878 

does not mo@t sympatfalze with sill, .* 1088 
hiDdcts iDteroouTBOwitbotlier worlds, 1088 
eternal, 1088 

made the means of displaying God** 

gloiT, 1088 

<!ifao#eD In spite of infinite iiiod¥ea to 

the contrary,..,, KMO 

Sinner, the incorrlglblo, glorifies God ha 

b Ifl destructi on, , 442 

negatl vely deaCTibed* . ,^, ,637, 638 

pQflltlrely desorlbed 680 

what he can do, 6i0 

what he oannot do,, . 6i0 

under conviction, more of a atimer 

than before,. 827 

has no tight to do anything before a<s 

ceptlng Christ,.... 868 

'Six hundred Mxty-six,* 670 

Slope, the,' 680 

Society, atomistic theory of, 688 

Sodety, f^r^nm r^rrvT.OMT? r,.y>fr/i omiies 

(Hobbes) 461 

8ocinlanism«..47, 828, 8S0, 624, 668, 607, 728-788 
Solidarity* 624 



Sola/lde«/u8t{.^cat,sed>lde«fion est sola,.. 768 

* Son,' its import in Trinity. 884 

Son, the, a perfect object of will, know- 
ledge and love to God, Zi^ 888 

his eternal generation^ . 841 

uncreate, 841 

his esieDce not derived from essence 

of tbe Esther,.. 841 

hJfl exlitenoo etemalT 841 

extsta by internal necessity of Divine 

nalura, 812 

eternal gcTicrtttlon of, a lifo move- 
ment of the D hi oe nature, .... 842 
in per^n subordinate to penioa of 
Father, 812 

In essence equal vrlth ^ther, 842 

Son of man, canootes, among other 

things, a veritatile humanity, 673 

Song- of Solomon,. 283, 238 

Sonahipof Chrlflt, eternal, 840 

mctnphyslcal, 840 

authors on, ; 843 

Sorrow foraln*... . ,*3S, 833 

Soteriology, e66-8»4 

Soul, what? 02 

dJi-hotouiouBvlew of, 483 

trlchotomoua vieiw of, 484 

dlstitiifxiished from spirit, 484 

its oritfin,,,.... 488 

its pr^-cxi^tence^ according to poets,. 480 

creatian theory of 401 

nol something added from without,... 402 
introdueod Into body, sktut wtnum in 

vase acftmo 498 

mctajihyHlcal generation of,* «. 498 

tradudan theory of, ....«., 494-407 

history of theory, ....4^404 

observations favorable to, 404-W 

image of God, propria, 629' 

always active, though not alwaya eon" 

ec|ou& 660 

may Iniluence anotbersoul apart from 

physical intermediaries, 820 
not iniiccessibh^ to God's direct opera- 
tion, 820 

as uncompoundf?<l cannot dto* 084 

sec Im mortality. 

' Boreretgn, the,' a Utte of Messiah, 821 

Spaoe, --**.,.ffr8, 210 

Space and time, ^8&. 276 

Space In God.' 2T0 

Specleg, ..„.80«, iBS^-m* 404 

Spirit, tbe Holy, his teaching, a neoea- 

sity, 27 

hidf« h!nj8i?lf,.„ 218 

n^fxignlzcd as God,.... 816 

divine characteristics and preroga- 
tives ascribed to, 816 

aawxilated with God, 816 

hl^detty supported by Christian ex- 

perlenoe 816 

bi8deity,adootrliie of the church,... 816 
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Spirit, the Holy, his deity notdisproyed 

by O. T. Umitations, 8l7 

his deity, authors on, 817 

IsapersoD, 823 

designations of persoziality giyea to 

him, 828 

• the mother-principle * in the Godhead, 82^ 
00 mentioned with other persons as to 

imply personality, 823, 824 

performs acts of personality, 324 

affected by acts of others, 824 

posseses an emotional nature, 825 

visibly appears as distinct from, yet 

oonneoted with Father and Son, 826 

ascription to him, of personal sub- 
sistence, 825 

import of his presence in Trinity, 834 

the centripetal movement of Deity,.. 886 
and Christ, differences in their work, 

838-840 

bis nature and work, authors on, 840 

his eternal procession, 840-848 

if not Ood, Ood could not be appro- 
priated, 849 

a work of completinflr belongs to, 813 

applies Scriptural truth to present dru 

cumstances, 440 

directs the Gk)d-man in his humilia- 
tion, 696 

his intercession, 774, 775 

his intermediacy, 793 

witness of, what? 844, 845 

doctrine of 'seallngr' dlstin«rulshed 

from mysticism, 845 

In believer, substitutes old excite- 
ments, 878 

•Spirit* and •soul,' 848 

Spirit, how appUed to Christ, 883 

Spirits, evil, tempt, 455 

control natural phenomena, 465 

execute Gkxl's plans, 457 

not independent of human wHl, . . . .457, 458 
restrained by permissive will of God, 468 

exist and act on sufferance, 460 

their existence not inconsistent with 

benevolence of God, 461 

are organized, 461 

the doctrine of, not immoral, 461, 462 

doctrine of, not degradlngr* 468 

their nature and actions illustrate the 

evil of sin, 463 

knowledge of their existence inspires 

asalutary fear, 468 

sense of their power drives to Christ, 463 
contrasting their unsaved state with 
our spiritual advantages causes us 

to magnify grace of Gkxl, 463 

•Spirits in prison,* 707, 708 

Spiritual body, 1016, 1017 

Spiritualism, 82, 132 

Spontaneous generation, 889 

Stoicism, 184 



Style, » 

Sublapsarlanism, 777 

Subordlnationiam, 848 

Substance, known, 5 

Its charaoteristiGS, 6 

a direct knowledge of It as underlylnir 

phenomena, 97 

Substanoes, the theory of two eternal, 

878-888 

See Dualism. 

Subtitantia una et utifoa, 86 

Suffering, In itself not reformatory,... 104 

Suggestion, 453. 464 

'Sunday,* used by JusUn Kartyr, 148 

Supererogation, works of, 5S8 

Supper, the Lord's, a hlstorioal monu- 
ment, 157 

its ritual and import, 969 

Instituted by Christ. 969, 960 

its mode of administration, 960-968 

its elements, 960 

its communion of both kinds, 960 

is of a festal nature, MO, 961 

commemorative, 961 

celebrated by assembled church, 961 

responsibiUty of its proper observance 
rests wllh pastor as representative 

of church, 968 

its frequency discretional, 968 

It symbolizes personal appropriation 

of the benefits of Christ's death, 968 

It symbolises union with Christ, 963 

it symbolises dependence on Christ,.. . 968 
it symbolizes a reprodnotion of death 

and resorrection In believer, 963 

it symbolizes union in Christ, 963 

it symbolizes the coming joy and peI^- 

fection of the kingdom of God, 963 

Its connection with baptism, 964 

is to be often repeated, 964 

implies a previous state of grace, 964 

the blessing conveyed in communion 

depends on communicant, 964 

expresses fellowship of believer, 964 

the Romanist view of, 96IMM8 

the Lutheran and High Church view 

of, 96K, 909 

there are prerequisites, 969, 970 

prerequisites laid down by Christ, 970 

regeneration, a prerequisite to, 971 

baptism, a prerequisite to, 971-973 

church membership, a prerequisite to, 973 
an orderly walk, a prerequisite to, 978-975 
the local church the judge as to the 

fulfilment of these prerequisites, 975-977 
special objections to open communion 

presented, 977-980 

Supralapsarianism, 777 

Symbol, derivation and meaning, 48 

less than thing symbolized, 1036 

Symbolism, period of, 45 

£lymZ>olum Qu<oiimQU6,..^ 889 
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Synagogue, 008 

Synergism, 816 

Synoptio goepels, date, 160 

^Syntbetio IdeaUatton of our exJtt- 

ence,* M8 

Synthetio method In theology, 60 

I^Btem of theology, a diaBected map, 
some parts of which already put to- 
gether, 16 

Systematio theologian, the first, 44 

Systematio truth influenoee charaoter, 16 

Tci2nila rasa theory, of Locke, 86 

Talmud shows what the unaided genius 

for religion could produce, 116 

TdpdnoUeonoeiMUt 886 

' Iteaohing, the, of the Twelve Apostles,' 

189,987, 868 

Teleological argument for the existence 

ofGk>d. TO-80 

statement of argument, 76 

called also ' physioo-theologlcal,' 76 

divided by some Into eutaziology and 

teleology proper, 76 

the major premise is a primitive and 

immovable conviotioii, 76 

the minor premise, a working prlndp 

pie of science, 77 

it does not prove a personal Ood,.... 78, 79 
It does not prove unity, eternity, or 

infinity of God, 79, 80 

adds intelligence and voUtion to the 
causative power already proved 

to exist, 80 

Ttelepathy, 1081 

Temptation, prevented by God's provi- 
dence, 483 

does not pervert, but confirms, the 

holy soul, 688,689 

Adam's, Scriptural account of, — 688, 683 

Adam's, its course and result, 684, 686 

Adam's, contrasted with Christ's,.. fl77, 878 
Christ's, as possible as that of Adam, 677 
aided by limitations of his human in- 
telligence, on 

aided by his susceptibility to all forms 

of innocent gratification, 677 

in wilderness, addreswd to desire, 677 

inGethsemane.to fear, 877 

UeberglaUbe^ AbenfUiuUt Uhglatibe, 

appealed to, 677 

is always* without sin,' 677 

authors upon, 678 

by Satan, negative and positive, 466 

Tempter's promise, the, 678 

Itodency-theory of Baur, 167-100 

Tendency, undeveloped. 847 

Terminology, a, needed in progreai of a 

science, 86 

Testament New, genuineness of, 145-186 

rationalistic theories to explain origin 

of its gospels, 166-166 

its moral eystem, 177-186 



Testament New, its morality contrasted 

with that of heathenism, 179-188 

Testament, Old, in what sense its works 

are genuine, 168 

how proved, 166-176 

alleged errors in quoting or Intesw 

preting, JB84, 286 

Testimony, science assumes f&ith in, 8 

amount of, necessary to prove miracle, 

187. 128 

in general, 142-144 

statements In, may conflict without 

being false, 227 

Tests, does God submit to ? 487 

Theologian, charaoteristios of, 88-41 

Theological BncyclopeBdia, 42 

Theology, Its definition, 1, 2 

itsaim, 8 

its possibility, 2-16 

iU necessity, 16-19 

its relation to religion, 19-24 

rests on God's self -revelation, 26 

rests on his revelation in nature, 26 

natural and Scriptural, how related, 26-29 

rests on Scripture and reason, 29 

rationalism hurtful to, 80-81 

rests on Scripture and a true mysti- 
cism, 81 

avoids a false mystldsm, 88 

accepts history of doctrine as ancil- 
lary, tf 

declines the combination. Scripture 

and Romanism, 88; 84 

its limitations, 84-86 

a perfect system of, impossible, 86, 87 

is progressive, 87 

its method, w^i 

requisites to its study, 88-41 

see Theologian. 

divisions of, 41-44 

Biblical, 41 

historical, 41 

systematic 41, 42 

practical, 42-44 

Theology, Systematic its history, 44 

in Eastern church, 44 

in Western Church, 44-46 

its period of scholasticism, 44, 46 

its period of symbolism, 4^ 46 

its period of criticism and speculation, 46 
a list of authorities In, dlftoring from 

Protestantism, 47 

British theology, 47,48 

Baptist theologians, 47 

Puritan theologians, 47,48 

Scotch Presbyterian theologians, 48 

Methodist thedogianc 48 

Quaker theologians, 48 

English Qiurch theologians, 48 

American theology, 48, 48 

theBefOrmed system, 48, 48 

theoJdierCRlvliilBiii........ . — . 48 
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Theology, SyBtematlo, order In which tts 

sabjecftB may be treated, 4», 80 

analytic method in, 49, 60 

synthetic method in, 60 

text-books in, 60,51 

Theonomy. 88 

Theophany, Christ not a mere, 886 

•Things,' »,».264 

Thought, does not go on in the brain, 96 

possible without language, 216 

intermittent or continuous? lOOB 

Three thousand baptised in one day in 

timeofChrysostom, 984 

Thucydidesnerer mentions Socrates,... 144 

Time, its definition, 276 

Ood not under law of, 876 

hasobjectiTe reality to God, 276 

his *one eternal now,' how to be 

understood, 277 

can the human spirit escape the con- 

ditionsot 278 

authors on * time * and ^eternity,' 278 

Torments of wicked, outward, subordi^ 
nate results and accompaniments of 

state of soul 1084 

Tradition, and idea of God, 68 

cannot long be trusted to give cor- 
rect eridence, 142 

of a *golden age' and matters cog- 
nate, 480.628 

Tradudanism, its adTOcates and teach- 
ing 498,494 

best accords with Scripture, 494^ 495 

favored by analogy of Tegetable and 

animal life, 498 

heredities, mental, spiritual, and 
moral, prove men's souls of human 

ancestry, 498 

does not exclude divine concurrence 
in the development of the human 

species, 496 

Fathers, who held, 820 

Trafalgar, omitted in Napoleon's dis- 
patches, 148 

Transcendence, divine, denied by pan- 
theism, „„ 100 

taught In Scripture, 102 

deism, an exaggeration of, 414 

Transgression, a stab at heart of God... 541 
not proper translation of 1 John 8:4,.. 462 
its universality directly taught in 

Scripture, 578 

its universality proved in universal 
need of atonement, regeneration, 

and repentance, 678 

its universality shown in condemn 
nation that rests on all who do not 

accept Christ, 674 

its universality, consistent with pas- 
sages which ascribe a sort of good- 
ness to some men, 974 



Transgression, its universaUtj pnveA 
by history, and individual experi- 
ence and observation, CT4, 875 

proved from (Siristian escperleooe, 676 

uniformity of actual trangvession, a 

proof that will is impotent, eii 

all moral consequences Howhag from. 

are sanctions of law, 887 

Transubstantlation, what? 986 

rests on a false interpietatlaii of Sorlpi- 

ure, 986 

oontradiots the senses, 988 

denies oompleienesi of noilfloe of 

Calvary, 987 

extemaliaes and destroys Ghrlstiantty* 

967 988 
Treesof 'Ute* and * knowledge,*' 62^ 627! 688 
Trichotomous theory of man's nature, 

484-48T 

IVfmurtC Brahman Trinity, 851 

TrinUoB duaUtateinadunUaUm reduettv 888 
THniiaUm, I ad Jordanem et vCdebit,... 826 

Trinities, heathen, 8a 

Trinity, renders possible an eternal 

divine self-oontemplation, 282 

the immanent love of God underatood 

only in light of, 206 

the Immanent holiness of God render- 
ed intelUgible by doctrine of , 274 

has close relations to doctrine of im- 
manent attributes, JS76, 888 

doctrine of the, MirOa 

a truth of revehition only, 804 

intimated in O. T., made known in 

N.T^ 804 

six main statements concerning....... 804 

the term ascribed to TertulUan, 804 

a designation of fourfiicts, 804 

held implicitly, or in solution, by the 

aposUes, 804 

took shape in the Athanaslan Creed 

(8th or 9th century) 806 

usually connected with *semi-trini- 
tarian*Nicene Creed ( 805 A. D. ),.... 806 

references on doctrine of, 806 

implies the recognition in Scripture of 

three as God, 806-828 

presents proofs from N. T., 806-817 

presents Father as recognised as God« 806 
presents Jesus Christ as recognized as 

God, 806-815 

appeals to Christian experience as con- 
firming the deity of Christ, 813, 814 

explains certain passages apparently 

Inconsistent with Christ*s deity, 814, 816 
allows an order of ofllce and operation 
consistent with essential oneness 

and equality, 814, 8i2 

doctrine of, how its constraotion 

started, 814 

presents the Holy Spirit recognised as 
God, .8154117 
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Trinity, intimatioiifl of , to the O. T., 817-SBI 

seeminglT alluded to in paaBages 

whioh teaoh a plurality of some sort 

In the Godhead, 817-819 

seemin^lj alluded to in ]>aasages relat- 
ing to the Angel of Jehovah, 819 

seemingly alluded to in descriptions 
of Divine Wisdom and Word,... .820, 881 

owes nothing to foreign souroes, 880 

seemingly alluded to in descriptions of 

the Messiah, 821-888 

O. T. contains germ of doctrine of,.... 888 
its clear revelation, why delayed ? ... 888 
insists that the three recognized as 
Ood are presented in Scripture as 

distinct persons, 828-820 

asserts that this tripersonallty of the 
divine nature is immanent and 

etemalt 886 

it alleges Scriptural proof that the 
distinctions of personality are eter- 
nal, 886 

the Sal>ellian heresy regarding,... .827-828 

the Allan heresy regarding. 

teaches a tripersonaUty which is not 
tritheism, for while the persons are 

three, the essence is one, 880 

how the term *per8on'isu8edin,..8aO, 881 
the oneness of essence explained, . . .881-884 
teaches an association which is more 

than partnership, 881 

presents Itself is the organism of the 

deity, 881 

permits interoommunion and mutual 

immanency of persons, 882, 888 

teaches equality of the three persons, 

88i-848 

teaches that the titles belong to the 

persons, 884, 885 

employs the personal titles in a quali- 
fied sense, 885-840 

presents to us life-movement in the 

Godhead, 

teaches a * generation ' that is consist- 
ent with equality, 840 

teaches a ' proceosion ' that is consist- 
ent with equality, 840 

to inscrutable, 844 

all analogies inadequate to represent 

it. 844 

illustrations of, their only use, 846 

not self-contradictory, 845 

presents faculty and function at high- 
est differentiation, 816 

its relations to other doctrines, 847 

its acceptance essential to any proper 

theism, 847 

its denial leads to pantheism, 847 

essential to any proper revelation, .... 849 

evidence of , in prayer, 849 

essential to any proper redemption,... . 8G0 



Trinity, effects of its denial on religious 

lite, 850,861 

essential to any proper model for 

human life, 861 

sets law of love before us asetemal,.. 851 
shows divine pattern of receptive Uf e, 851 

authors on the doctrine, 861 

Trisagion, the, 818 

Tritheism, inconsistent with idea of Gk>d, 880 

Trivialities in Scripture, their use, 817 

Truth, Gk)d*s, what? 880 

immanent, 880 

amatter of being, 881 

foundation of truth among men, 861 

the principle and guarantee of all rev- 
elation, 888 

not of Gk>d*s will, but of hto being,.... 808 

God*s transitive, 888-800 

see y eradty and Faithfulness. 

attributed to Christ, 800 

attributed to the Holy Spirit, 816 

as the efficient cause of regeneration, 

817-880 

hated by sinner, 817 

neither known nor obejred without a 

change of the affections, 818 

even God cannot make it more true^.. 819 
without God, an abstraction, not a 

power, 819 

UbiearitM^ibickuritaB, 680 

Uhi Spiritm^iM Chrigtva, 888 

Trbitresmedici,€)iduoathel, 89 

Ubiquity of Christ's human body, 709 

relation to Lord's Supper, 968 

relation to views of heaven, 1068 

Uebenfiaube^ Abenjlaube^ Unifiavb^ the 

chief avenues of temptation, 677 

Uhlhom, on the 'iTs' of Tadtus, 969 

UUmann, on the derivation of saptentio, i 

Una naviBUtfambtmorum omnium, 881 

Uncaused cause, the idea of, not from 
logical inference, but intuitive be- 
lief, 74 

Unconditioned being, the presupposi- 
tion of our knowing, 68 

Unconscious mental action, 661, U^ 

Unconscious substance cannot produce 

self-conscious and free beings, 108 

Understanding, the servant of the will, 460 
Unieus, as applied to the divine nature, 869 
Uniformity of nature, a presumption 

against miracles, 184 

not absolute and universal, 184 

oould only be asserted on the ground 
of absolute and universal know- 
ledge, 184 

disproved by geology 184 

breaks in, illustrated, 186 

final cause to beneath, 185; 

of volitional action rests on character, 609 
of evil choice, implies tendency or 
determination, 611 
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Uniformity of trm a gr OMl oo, a demon- 
stration of impotence of wUl, <ni 

Unio perwmoMt, 060, aoO 

Union of the two natures In the one 

perKmofCairist, 888-700 

moral, between different souls, T98 

with CSizlst, believer's, and man's with 

Adam, compared,.... .... ... 087 

with Christ, believer's, wholly due to 

God, T81 

tts relation to regeneration and oon- 

Tenion, T06 

doctrine of, 7»-808 

xeasonsforftsnfigleot, TBft 

Scripture r epre s e ntations of, 786-T96 

represented by building and founda- 
tion, T96 

represented by marriage union, .. 796, 700 

represented by vine and branch, 786 

oonsistentwith individuality, T96 

represented by head and members,.... 796 
represented by union of race with 

Adam, 787 

believer is in Christ, 797 

ChrlBt is in believer, 797 

Father and Son dwell in believer, 797 

believer has llfC by Christ as Christ 
has life by union with the Esther,... 797 

believers are one through, 797 

believers made partakers of divine 

nature through, 796 

by it believer made one spirit with the 

Lord, 798 

nature of, 696-808 

not a merely natural union, 799 

not a merely moral union, 799 

not a union of essence, 799, 800 

in it believer most conscious of his 

personaUty and power, 800 

not mediated by sacraments, 800 

an organic union, 800 

a vital union, 801 

a spiritual union, 801 

oriirinated and sustained by Holy 

Spirit. 801 

by virtue of omnipresence the whole 
Christ with each believer,... 281, 70A, 801 

Inscrutable, 801 

in what sense mystical, 801 

authors on, 808 

consequences of, to beUever, 808-609 

removes the internal obstacle to man's 
return to God, in the case of his 

people, 802 

involves change in the dominant affec- 
tion of thesoul(BegeneratlOD), 804 

is the true ' transfusion of blood,' 804 

involves a new ezerdse of soul's 
powers in Bepentance and Faith 

(Conversion), 804 

this phase of, illustrated by the 
depuration of Chicago River,.... 804, 805 



Union with Christ gives to believer 
legal standing and rights of Cbrlst 
( Justification) 806 

secures to the believer the transform^ 
ing, assimilating power of aurlst^B 
life, for soul and body (Sanottfloa- 
tion and Perseverance)* 606 

does it secure physical mirades In 
deliverance from fleshly bssetments 
of those who experience It? 806 

brings about a feUowshlp with Christ, 
and thus a fellowship of believers 
with one another here and hereafter 
( Bcolesiology and Bscliatology )• ... 806 

secures among Christians the unity 
not of external organisation, but of 
a common life, 807 

gives assurance of salvation, 806 

excerpts upon, from noted names In 
theology, 808 

refOrences upon, 806, 808 

Unique, the, JB44 

Unitarianism, derivation of term, 880 

its founders, 47 

their relation to Arlanism, 828 

tends to pantheism, 847 

fosters lax views of sin, 8S0 

holds to Pelagian views of sin, 897 

holds to Socinian views of atonement, 

728,729 

Unity of Scripture, 176 

Unity of God, 268, 804 

consistent with a trinity, 888 

Unity of human race, taught In Script- 
ure, 476 

lies at foundation of Pauline doctrine 
of sin and salvation, 476 

ground of obligation of brotherhood 
among men, 476 

various arguments for, 477-488 

opposed by theorists who propound 
different centres of creation, 481 

opposed on the ground that the physi- 
cal diversities In the race are Incon- 
sistent with a common origin,.. .481, 482 
UnioerBolla, ante and post rem, and in re, 821 

Universalism, its error, 1047 

Universality of transgression, 678-677 

Universals, 681 

Universe, regarded as thought, must 
have had an absolute thinker, 60 

its substance cannot be shown to have 
had a beginning, 78 

has its phenomena had a cause within 
itself (pantheism)? 73 

mind in it, leads us to Inf^ mind in 
maker 78 

if eternal, yet, as contingent and rela- 
tive, it only requires an eternal 
creator, 74 

since its infinity cannot be proved, 
why infer from its peihaps limited 
existence an infinite creator? 74 
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nnl verse, ita order aod uaefnl oollooation 
may be due to an impeiBonal inteUl- 

gence( pantheism), 77 

its present harmony proves a will 
and intelligenoe equal to its con^ 

trivance, 80 

facts of, erroneous explanations of, 90-106 
not necessary to divine blessedness, 966 
* Qod*s ceaseless conversation with his 

creatures,' *86 

exists for moral and spiritual ends.... 486 
a harp in which one string, our world, 

is out of tune, 461, 1033 

Unusn as applied to divine nature, 280 

Utopia, Here's, an adumbration of St. 

John's City of God, 1081 

Vacuum, 279 

Vanity, what? 680 

Variation, law of, 470, 40U 4« 

Variations, are in the divine operation, 

not in the divine plan, 268 

Vedas, 68, 208, 288, 226 

Veracity and faithfulness of Gk>d, the, 

his transitive truth, 288, 280 

by virtue of, his revelations consist 

with his beinflr and with each other, 288 
by virtue of, he fulfils all his promises 

expressed or implied, 280 

VicR, employed in determinincr the di- 
vine attributes, 247 

Vice, can it be created? 680 

Virgin-birth of Christ,.. 075-478 

Virgin, the Immaculate Conception of, 

its absurdity, 877 

Virtue,.... 208-803 

see Moral obligation. 

Vishnu, incarnations of, 861 

Volition, the shadow of the affections,... 816 

executive, 804 

a subordinate, not always determined 

by fundamental choice, 610, 870 

'Voluntary' and 'volitional' con- 
trasted, 667 

*Volunt4t$* and *arbitrium* distin- 
guished, 6W 

Vonehung^ an aspect of providence, 419 

Vulgate, 286, 799 

* Waters,' the best term in Hebrew to 

express 'fluid mass,* 896 

WeUoeachiehte, die, ist Oaa WeUoerieM, 1024 
Wicked, in the intermediate state, 999, 1000 
in intermediate state, under con- 
straint and guard, 999 

in intermediate state, in conscious 

sufferinfir« 999 

in intermediate state, under punish- 
ment, 1000 

in intermediate state, their souls do 

not sleep 1000 

in the final state, 1088-1068 

their final state, in Scriptural figures, 1083 



Wicked, their final state, a summing up 

statement, 1084 

their final state is not annihilation, 

1036, 1000 

their final state has in it no element of 
new probation or final restoration, 

1089-1048 

their final state, one of everlasting 

punishment, 1044-1046 

their final state, a revelation of Gk>d's 

JiMtlce, 1048-1061 

their final state, a revelation of a 
benevolence which permits the self- 
chosen ruin of a few to work for the 

salvation of the many, 1061-1064 

their final state, should be preached 
with sympathy and solenmity, 1064-1066 
Will, free, not under law of physical 

causation, m 

human, acts on nature without sus- 
pending its laws, la 

human, acts initially without means, 129 

its power over body, ]2i 

has not the freedom of indifference,.. 868 
an act of pure, unknown to human 

oonsdousnees, 868,607 

and sensibility, two distinct powers,.. 868 

Christianity gives us more, 440 

Holy Spirit emancipates the, 440 

defined, (i04 

determinism of, rejected, 804 

and other faculties, 806 

element in every act of soul, 606 

man is chiefly, (i04 

the verb has no imperative, 806 

and permanent state, 606, 600 

slight decisions of. lead to fixation 

of character, 608 

and motives, GOO, 807 

permanent states influence, 806 

not compeUed, but persuaded by 

motive, 608 

in choosing between motives, chooses 
with a motive, namely the motive 

chosen, 607 

and contrary choice, 507, 800 

we know causality only as we know, 608 
a power of originating action, limited 

by subjective and social oonditions, 808 
will, free, chooses between impulses, 808 

and responsibility, 609, 610 

naturally exercised with a bias, 809 

free, erives existence to duty and 

morality. 610 

is defeated in immorality, 611 

deterministic theory of, objections to, 6U 
will does not create force, but directs 

it, 612 

will as great a mystery as the Trinity, 612 

references on, 618 

evil, the man himself , 666 

more than faculty of volitions, 800 
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Will, its impotence pftnred hj onlfenii- 

itj of trmni Bie Mlon, 811 

such a dedsion of, as wUl justify Ood 

in oondemnlnff men, when found, .. CU 
a determination of the, prior to Indi- 
vidual oooMloasneei— adUBoott hot 

frultfol hypotheala, OM 

the eame of ain In holy beinga,.. — .. ew 
not aheolutely as a man's oharacter, .. OB 
oharaoter its mrest hat not Its 

Inflallible index, 688 

mui% does more than e xp r ew, it may 

ourb, hie nature, 088 

has permanent statei. as ireU as trana- 

lent aotB, 7B4 

God*s action, in ooQTerslon, TBflL T06 

the deprared, hai Inoonoeivable 

power to resist God, 10A8 

Ood*8, not sole force In unlrerse, 411 

God's 'revealed' and 'secret,' m 

• WiU' and 'shall,' as to man's aotione, 

distinguished, 85A 

WttU and TTiOcOr, (KT 

Wisdom, dlTlne, its nature, t» 



^nsdom, dlTlD^ In O. T^ ISO 

in Apocrypha, SStt 

Witness of Splitt, 844, 84B 

Word, dlTlne, the medium and test of 

spiritual oommunloaftlons, 8S 

dlTine, in O. TL* 9t0 

Christ, the, ...^ 9» 

Works of God, 871-464 

World, final co n fl a gration and rehabili- 
tation, ...low 

may be part of the heaven of the 

saints, 1008, 1088 

Worship, defined, 28 

its relatioii to reUglon, S8 

depends on God's glory, 266 

final state of righteous one of,..10e8, 1080 
Wrong, must be punished whether good 

oomesof Itor not, 066 

'Yea, the* (S Oor. l:S0)-ol^)ecttve 

certainty, ................... . 14 

'Zeohariah,' proper reading for'Jere- 

inMat 97:9, 2S6 

...Iff, m, 881 
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aucoMxrvm) viorcwf, or tic iriorcwf, 862 

8ucai00i;KiK, 753 

«*««A«», 860, 861, 858 

^ouaBivTts, 866 

iucaimiia, 852 

SucoMMrtv, 858, 853 

**X<S 483 

^1^4^^ 161 

aoK», 242, 670 

^nt% 807, 886 



8ovX«vM, ffTd 

6ovAos 579 

ap^oiTo, T6r, 6 6^ic, 151 

3wrd[|i«if,. ...... .......... ............... 117 

a»te, 845 

iavr6r^ LXX, for Hebrew * his soul,* 485 

jsvrovc, 780 

iyryt, Phil. 4: 5. 1006 

fytfrcro, 687 

{yvwy, 781 

cl^or oxAoc voAvt, .. 151 

ciicwr .. ... 8^ 

flyosTb, 877,753 

clir«r avrip, . 806 

€l«, 813. 627,871 

.i«, 935, 948 

cUand JW, Rom.8:22, 722 

€t« avrtfr, . 837 

civ5i«/uM, 812 

fif «r<, flW 

ctf t6 6vofta, .... .......... 951 

cifrbyx^AvoF, John 1:18, 8S7 

U, 8331 891 

earliest work on Systematic The- 

olofify. ** 

iiccfvof, applied to the Holy Spirit, 823 

iit<wMrtr,Pbll.2:7, TOl 

c«iipv^ci', 707 

iKKKnaCa, 800, 801, 892, 905, 906, 912 

ixxKinaiay^ .......... 808 

jAfv^ptoc, 649 

iAnAvtfira, 687 

iAAoYaro*, 594 

cr, 813, 852 

ir, its force with ^airri^«, 985 

^»' *PXWf John 1 : 1, 809 

iy <rap>WAi)Av«<(ra, 687 

tK««i^ic, Rom. 3:25, 763 

ivoucovv^ iyoucovyrotf 488, 1017 

JKvvooToiria, ..— — 679 

cM*<ri$, -. -— 671 

CMMTif vvfNrraruci}, 678 

i$ ati6f»^v vAijv, 877 

J^oicoAevd^, 167 

iinr^vro, 849 

i^d^daoiiai, 729, 787 

i] ovK SiTwy, ex nthUo^ 2 Maccabees 7 : 28, 877 

j^o-tov, John 1:12, 825 

hr' avry, 878 

<«cKdv<rflur«<u, 2 Cor. 5 : 2, 4, 236, 998 

iwtptiniiLa^.. 881 

iirt, 772, 833 

ivtyMMTif, 2 Pet. 1 : 12; c/. yri<n«, 1 Tim- 

6 : 20, 81, <iriyvM<rt« a/iopriaf, 882 

iir(^;ua. State, 568 

^iri<ricoiro«, 897. 903, 914, 915 

ciruricovovKrev, 914, 915 

ciriorpc^, 889 

cirirayi} icvptov, 221 

int^ytio,.. . ......... 807 

iirixopnyi^aTc, 871 

ifivh in 
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Ijfryov Tov 9cov,. 847 

«PX«Tai »pa, John 5 : 8S-aO, 998 

J<rit^w<r€K, John 1:14, 234. 687 

iarip, 810, 682, 887 

iri^nv, 919 

cvAoyirrdt, Rom. 9 : ft, 806 

cvpc«ct«,Phil.2:8, 706 

i** V.Rom. 6: 12. 89,828 

^ycpw^, 808 

i^eofnh Gen. 6: 11, LXX, 993 

c'x»pa. state, 652 

ix^poi, 719 

itiivux, 149 

M, 811, 626, 1046 

^•»oYorovvro« r<l ir^KTo,. 412, 888 

iiyovfuvoi^ 897 

^^ aW|pMiry 6aiiit»y^ 506 

^AirraMroc, . 106 

fi/*«VTor, 610, 622, 638, 625. 626 

V, 809, 810 

qp«/uiia, rest, summit of Arlstotle's^ope*' 680 

Bavarot^ ........ 626 

9ayaTw9(if,.... ...... 708 

itla, 166 

•«ror, 57, 681 

$tloi anjp, 666 

$4kiiiia^volunta8, WUU^ 867 

9c<SirK«v9To«, 197, 206 

•«<k,....57, 306, 806, 807, 806, 809, 821, 842, 517 

»«ov, 731, 781, 847 

0ripiop, 151 

ffpija-ictia, 24 

9p6rot, 807 

•wiTta, 728 

ccpwrarof, 208 

iKdlTKOfHUj ...... . . .......... 728 

iXiurn6f, 728 

lAaflrr^pior....... ......... 758 

lopUniv, 965 

ItraoK, 617 

M9aip«a, 728 

jcafoparat, ... 68 

««P«, 758 

fccucio,.. . 662 

«aAA«, 891, 896 

KoMv^ 870 

KaviiVf 145 

capvo^pct, 883 

car'oLcor, Aot8 2:46, 900, 961 

KarafioK^ k6viiov^ vp6^ 275 

jcarapo, 761 

KaTooTotfiJaorTai........... ....— .... 627 

fcartTTa^^vav....... 637 

Karifiiitrw, 035 

«anypri(r/Atfra,Rom.9:23, 780 

iccvrvpiMr,. 151 

KiIpv<r<r<tv,lPet.8:18-20, 707 

«Aijpof, 911 

KOivwrta, 1 Ck>r. 10:16, 17; 1 John 1:8, 

798, 807, 965 

ffoXa<o/uitfKov«,2Pet.2:0, 1000 

ic<U<Mrit,Mat26:46: 1 John4:18, 1036 

t6\wtf, 887 



K6aiu>t, 

K6vtLos V9iir6t, 

k6viiov, 

«cTi<rc*K, 

Kriaii, ereotura, 

m'«-n|?, ov T€xi'iTi|«, 

jcv^tpv^ei*, 1 Cor. 12: 28, 902, 

Kvpuucii, Kirchc^ kirk, church, 

jcvpicv^yTwr, . .... 

KvpuK, 306, 

«vptow,_. . 

Kvptov IlKcv/iaTOf , 2 Cor. 3 : 18, 

Ao^r.PhU. 2:7 

A«Aov/&tfvoi, 

A^to, 

Aoyiwr jcvpcoxwr ^^i7Yi)<ri$, 

AoyMrffcti}, 

A<$yo«, 2, 306, 806, 821, 835, 842, 549, 665, 

687, 

Atfyov Ka-nfxi?Tucb« & /^^ac, by Qr^ory of 

Nyasa, 

Atfyo« <nrcpfMiTuc^f , 

Adyoc (ro^ta«, 

Atfyoc WAcuK, 

A^you 9ciov rii^, 

AOVM, ....... ....... ... ...... 

Avin|«cara St6y, 

Avmyrov k6viiov, 

AvrpoF, 717, 730, 

liiyai 9t6i^ 6, 

M«<nVi»*. 

/ulCTa/ioAif, 

/utrofiAciA, ...... . . ................. 

IMTa/A^Aoftoi,. ............... ...... 

/MTayoto, - — 

liyi yv6yra a/iaprt'oy, . 

fill OVTiK, 

M^ni ipxn, 

fMKoycm^f, 

fMvoycvi^ ectf«, variant in John 1 : 18, 806, 

fMp^0 ecoO, PhlL 2 : 6, 

fMp^ijv SovAov, ... ............ 

tLV$Oi9^ 

ji.v(m$piov, 



820 
275 
841 



917 
891 
445 
800 

806 
815 
706 
986 
148 
140 
594 

700 

44 

665 
200 
549 
lU 
986 



721 

67 

710 

672 



761 
877 
8S7 
886 
841 
705 
705 
157 
601 

Mw^« Arrtici^wv, 666 

rcoyiVfcoi, 918 

vticpov........ ........ 984 

WfMi, 688 

VftOTCpOi, 918 

F^Mos, 533, 641 

i^MosWA«uK, Ja8.1:26, 649 

vwrmp 89 

i^vfMFo, Rom. 1 : 19-21, 68 

rovf, 83, 68, 863, 894. 670, 671 

rvr itrrtr, ... 996 

&, In John 1 : 1 and 4:24, 806 

Miryclr, 151 

oi vavrcf,2 Cor. 5:14, 628 

oi iroAAo(,Rom.5:18, 627 

older, 67 

oucct, 662 

oUto, 961 
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•Iwt, 980, Qfil 

^MMVtf'iov and i#tooi^(or, 8M, 8861, 700 

lfMM*|Mi<n oa^bc ft|i«^mcc, <v, 700 



Ir rptfvMT, Acts 1:U.. 

•••»*«t ■ 

«M, Rom. 1:18. 



.JOOi 

..on 



da 

p vpo9«vrfyKiyv, Gen. 4 : 7, 787 

tnoiacr, m 

•«W^ 140 

ri^avrf oifo'0«8a, 801 

781 

•*P«^, 800 

•*P«^t 081, 080, 007 

•*»^ 880, 578, 078 

•0TMt,Rom.6:18, 080 

»«*f, 09T 

»4ir,Trf, 108, 880 

»irra,rt[, KI8 

wivrm W mwrw iy4wn^ 811 

v«rT«t, 778 

vivrcf I^IMi^ror, Rom. 6 : 18, 088, 088, 080 

«V^ 887, 841 

014 

140,888 

wmtMtfkm^ 914 

MmpixkifTot^ 888, 880, 710 

mv>««o4 Rom. 6: 19, 087 

»<P«^*f, 788 

»««<wis 808 

««r^ 448 

9mrpU, 884, 448 

••MTfr, 161 

wnivnwmt, 800 

9tpl^ no, 714, 888 

n«pl*AAxAr,of Orlffeo, 44, 480 

Iltpl rov IIv#«Yopucov ^iov, of lambUoiu, HI 

wpmnip, 101 

vtpcxii^i|««t, 883 

nirp^, 140 

»t4v«<t, 080 

*»rrtiWr«ff, 778 

vi^Tti^^ ................................... 888 

9i9nm9, 758, 847, 804, 870 

9(^n^f 088, 851 

vX^pi*^ 848, 790 

mGM*, 818, 888, 488-i88, 48Q, 401« 508, 

070, 071* 088, 087, 080, 707, 1017 

»>^M«TH 708 

vrtvfMirui^, 1017 

«>^M«»«t, 810 

90uip^ 151 

VMlffM^ir, TOtf , 08 

woifA«tVciv, 161, 914 

woi|ULy«rt, 914 

woi^rct, 008 

«»M*i|r, «U 914 

wliirn. Ilia, 914 

wtt^MMor, 904 

wtt^nt, 068 

vikit 887, 800 

««XAo(, 087 



m\AM^, . 



««AvM«pwc, 

VMVTJPOVMI....... 

»«V^ 



717, 



OM, 



vpWyvM, .... 

VpOCPCTO. . . . . 



087 
780 
flu 

no 
m 

916 
781 
781 



vpOiOTafMroc, 

»^, Jobnl:l,. 

vpoocWycifC, .... 



Vj^MFOrMOl, •....•...,.......,.......„„..,.» 

^•yvwwrrcu, YBiiant In Itork 7:4, 

^•rnvftAt, 

^^•f 

<ra^i, 508. 

«'«^<«, 007, 

«r^. 568, 608, 668, 



887 

T87 

007 

. 007 



9t90^^V|U»1Ht, 

»iWM*»i', 

exifyovr ir,.. 

^^•i^% 

avtic«vJUrw^ 

<nr«pfi«Tuc^, 

mpi»Armp, 

v^hrxy^nt, 

«Vfft^•iAX••y, 

«Vffc»i#«OfMV, 

«Vffc»«fvCWC, 

Wfi»pc0fhrr«po(, 

^Ii^vrot, 

«^ ZfMrrf ttrM,.... ....... 



710 
841 



807 
087 
TOO 
007 
984 
U7 
U7 
161 
157 
161 



TOO, 



078 
42 
808 

041 
914 
041 
087 
.000 
.071 



yvy ^ Mtyoinyr, 808 

wvtii^vtmt iyoB^t iw t p mr m iM, 881 

«VrC9T«l{pMfMU, 800 

tfvrtWiffiNMV, 803 

y My ifYy^ifri,.... »»-.-... ........ ............ OT0 

wrrAcM, Mat. 18: 80, 1086 

^XP^i, M 

^fus 484, 487. 071, 1019 

^fMifOf rov Zpi^Tvv, • 005 

Qd owO^rM, T91 

flfMir, 807 

vm^pmp^ 1 Tim. 8: 8, - 99 

ri^ci, 140 

raaerM, 780 

WXcMX, 870 

rdXot, •W 

Wm»« «8» «* 

W^ra, IIT 

w«yftA^i,Act8l8:48, 780 

Tftp«X1|X4^|t^«, •• 
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^x^nt^ 

Ti/llj 

rh yvtMrrbr rov 9«ov, 



888 



nvM6mtS9ov, 266, 440 

toOto, 781 

rpawi^oM^, 018 

Tp*X«, 484 

rptfvov, 1006 

vPp*« 660 

vyt^^ 30 

v^aro, vdarof , 086 

fi««p, 835 

vl6v 807 

vio^o^a, 886 

vAij, 821, 878, TOO 

vireucoi^, 687 

vireucoi( vtOTMK, 847 

vwip, 210, 710 

vWp and Ai^i, 717 

v«cp^aAAov<r« ri)f yi'wvMK, • 81 

VVOOTOO'MK, 886 

vir6aTauvtf, 838, 678 

vvoirraoTiie^, 678 

vvrcpor n^py, 140 



voTcpovrrat...... 60 

^aWpa*viv, Rom. 1 : 10, 20, 18 

^p^w,2Petl:21, (06 

^6flipM, 008 

^A», M 

0VAM0, iv, 000 

0i^if , noturo, 808, 670 

Xopojcnip, Heb. 1:8, 888 

Xapiv irrl x^TO<« ^K6 

Xiipicand Vy4, » 

X««poro>n(a«vr«v, 906, 007 

Xpt^rdf, 1016 

XpiOTov, 066 

Xp6yo9 and auir, 1046 

X»P^«, 811, 731 

^X^% ^^ 

^X4f 868, 886, 483-187. 480, 481, 071, 717, 1017 

^X^'^t • ••• • ^86 

^X^^t 1017 

iv, 840, 681, 686, 607 

Ap«, W8 

MpurfUvof,ActslO:42, 780 

m av0fmw9t, 614 

i* 688 
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K, Oodez Sinaltious, 308, a06. 449, 681, 686, 

607.851,891.915,984. 
jV3^. * poor,* whence term • Ebionlte,*. . 669 
D^K. Hob. 6:7, DnK3, •>« ai^pwvof lxz, 
" like men that break a covenant,'* 614 

^J*1K. 809 

n^HK. E^od.3 14. 1 am,-,, 262,257 

^K, 9 slugulAf nouDt ml^ht have been 

used instead of D'TiVk. 818 

n^K, to fear, to adore, root of D'JISk, 818 

D^rlS^jt, 818 

employed with sinsrular verb, 818 

appUedto Son 818 

not a pliiralin t)m}e^aticu» 318 

according to Oetaler, " a quantitative 

plural, 818 

its deiivatloUv 818 

K^3, implies productiou of eileet with- 
out Dftt uml an tecedeo t, , 375 

in Kal ii«ed only of God,. 875 

never baa accusativo of material,... 875 
usedi In Ge'ii, 1 ^nd 3, to mark intro- 
duction of world of matter, life, 

and spirit, 874 

distincruished from words slflrnify- 

ing tomakie uod 'toform,*.. 875 

in Oen. 1 %, must mean calling into 

being,* 875 

the origioal aigrnifltmtioa 'to cut,' 
though rct^aincd in Piel, does not 
militate against a more spiritual 

sense in oth^r 9pfx:letit 876 

the only word for absolute creation 

in Hebrew, 876 

the meaning * creation by law ' sug- 



r)^D^« ' the likeness of Ood,' according 
to Moehler : ' the pious exercise of 
D7X the re] IgioUB faculty, 623 

aeconlioj^ to Komanlat theologians, 

a product of man*s obedience,.... 620 
a synonym of D*^.^, 621 

i^^J, "seed," Gen. 22:18, refined to in 

GaL 8:16, 238 

KQn, a/AopravM, Hiphll, to make a miss, 

Jvidgra ^:10 668 

flKDn, a^aprfia^ mlsslDg, failurc, appli- 
cable not merely to act but like- 
wise to state, 662 

njn;. 809 

Dl\*day,'Gen.l, 35 

its hyperliteral interpretation, 894 

often used for a period of indefinite 

duration, 894 

theory that *six days' indicates 

serieemerely^. 896 

a scheme harmonizing the MoAoio 
&ix day! oreaUon witb the order 

of the geologic record, 883-897 

ir 876 

D'9n^,E2.1,Bx.87:(M),Gen.8:24, 449 

to be Identllied with the seraphim ' 

and the living crcaturcie, 449 

are temporary symboUo flgujcea,.... 449 
symbobi of human natiuie spiritual- 

tzod and sanctified, 449 

exalted to be the dwellEng-placo of 

God, 449 

symbols of mercy, 449 

angels and cherubim never to- 
gether, 448 
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D'^n^ (continued), 

in doslnff visions of Bevelation no 

longer seen, 449 

some regard them u symbols of 

divine government, 448 

list of authorities on, 448 

yn? 808 

niYr 1|K^p, identifles himself wiUi Je- 

hovah, 818 

is so identified by others, 818 

accepts divine worship, 818 

with perhaps single exception in 
O. T., designates pre-inoamate Lo- 
gos, 818 

|i^, iZutU Lxz, bending, perversenees, 
iniquity, referring to state as well 

as act, 66S 

nljfjj, 876 

IM, Judicial visitation, punishment,... 667 
y\^^, m^ifiM fiTT, separation from, re- 
bellion, indicative of state as well 

as act, 662 

0^7^* Gen. 1:86, according to Moehler, 

'the religious faculty,' 5fS 

according to Bellarmine, * ipsa natu- 
ra mentis et voluntatis* 688 



"^^P,^ 



rh^ (continued), 

according to Scholastic and Bonsan- 
ist theologians, alone bekmged to 

man*8 nature at its creation, 690 

required addition of supernatural 
grace that it might possess original 

righteousness, 680 

a synonym of n^D^, 6S1 

piy, HiphU form in Dan. 12 : 8, best len- 
dered *they that justify many,*... 850 
I, its meaning in O. T.and Tanruma, 888 
perhaps used by C3uist in Mat. IB: 17, 888 

how it differs from iKKknaia^ 888 

np, 808 

j^n. bad, evil, 668 

jr|^*1. a wicked person, 66B 

SkK^, an aUeged root of Sheol, 984 

^j^e^, a probable root of Sheol 884 

W! 884 

S*Ka^, its derivation, 894 

its root-meaning 984 

the soul is still conscious in, 094 

GkKl can recover men from, 094 

D'fi^lp, Is. 6:8, to be identified with the 
* cherubim' of Oenesis, Exodus 
and Eaekiel, and with *the livinir 
creatures' of Bevelation, 449 
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